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DIVISION C- PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


{Hall 4, S<pUmbcr 20, 10 «. m.) 

SwAits: PnopcssoR Ro»EiiT S. Wood WARD, C<rfonii)ia Vnivtnhy. 


THE UKITY OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

BY BOBtRT SIMPSON ^>'OOl>WABD 

(RoUrt SiapMQ Woodwart, Ph D.. 8c.D.. LL D . Prrtidpnl of the Carapcic In- 
stitution of Washlvlon. b. RochMtpr. UkI».. IWO. C.E. Ur.ivmity of MiH.i- 
Mn. 1872; Pli.D. Univewlty of «lchi«an. 1892; H<H»r»ry LL.U, Umyrwity 
of WiaceoaiA. IWM; Sc.D., Oftivmity of Penruylvamo. and Columbia Univer- 
sity, iWa. AMstant enainw. V. S. Lake Survey, 1872-82; aaaistiint astro- 
nomer. V. S. Transit of Venus ComrauMn, 18S2-84; astronomer. gc^ranUrr. 
and chief geographer, U. S. Geological Survey, 1884-80; asMtant. U. 8 . ( oust 
and Geodetic Survey, 180(^; Professor of Mechanics and MatlicmatiPiil 
Phvsiea, Columbia ifniwrsity, 1893- l«S; Dean of Sdiool of Pure Scimci*, 
Wn^.. 180&-1805; Preaidrnt of Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1008. 
Memb^ of National Academy of Sciences: Fast President and Treasurer (since 
I8Q4) of American Aaeeiation for the Advancement of Science: Past President 
of American Mathematical Society and of Near York Academy of Sciences; mem- 
ber of AitronomieaJ and Asiropliysical Socle^ of America, Geological Society 
of America, Fliysieal Society of America, and Wusliington Academy of Science*. 
Aulbor of Smilksoniea Ore^pAicaf roWsa ; Hither AxatAemo/ics (with klanshcld 
ftlerriman): also of many Government reports and numerous pspers and od- 
dremes od subjKU to aslrooocDy. geodesy, mathemaiics, matliemaliea] physics, 
end educatioa.) 

XiiEitE 18 a tradition, 8 till tacitly saDctioned oven by men of science, 
that there have been epochs trhen the more eminent minds were able 
to compass the entire range of knowledge. Amongst the vanishing 
heroic hgures of the past it seems possible, indeed, to discern, here 
and there, a Galileo, a Huygens, a Descartes, a Leibnits, a Newton, 
a Laplace, or a Humboldt, each capable, at least, of summing up with 
great completeness tlie slate of contemporary knowledge. Traditions, 
however, are generally more or leas mythical, and the myth in tliis 
case seems to be io flat contradiction with the fact that there never 
was such an epoch, that the great masters of our disUnguished pre- 
decessors were, after all, much like the masters of to-day, simply 
the leading specialists of their times. But however this may be, if 
we grant the possibility of the requisite attainments,* evfen in a few 
individuals at any epoch, we shall speedily conclude that there never 
was an epoch so much in need of them as the immediate present, 
when the divisional speakers of this Congress are called upon to 
expluQ the unities which pervade the ever- widening and largely 
diverse fields of their several domains. 
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The domain of physical science, concerning which I have the 
honor to address you to-day, presents peculiar and peculiarly for- 
midable difficulties in the way of a summaiy- review. While we may 
not be disposed to limit the wide range of inclusion epecified by our 
programme, we must at once disclaim any attempt to sj^ak author- 
itatively with respect to most of its details. There is, m fact, such 
a vast array of knowledge now comprehended under any one of the 
six Departments of our Divi^on, that the boldest author must hesi- 
tate to enter on a limited discussion with respect to any of them. 
But if it is thus difficult to consider any department of physics 
science, it appears incomparably more difficult to contemplate all 
of them in the bewildering complexity of their interrelations and 
in the bewildering diversity of their subject-matter. What, for 
example, could seem more appalling to the average man of science 
than the duty of explaining the connections of archeology and astro- 
physics, or those of ecology and electrons? 

Happily, however, the manager* of the Congress have provided 
an adequate division of labor, whereby the technical details of the 
various Departments are allotted to experts, giving thusto a divis- 
ional speaker a degree of freedom with respect to depth in wme 
way commensurate with the breadth of his task. Presuming, there- 
fore, that I may deal only with the broader outlines and salient 
features of the subject, 1 invite your attenUon to a summary view 
of the present status and the apparent trend of physical science. 

Whatever may be affirmed with respect to science m general, 
there appears to be no doubt that all of the physical sciences are 
characterised by three remarkable unities, — a unity of origin, a 
unity of growth, and a unity of purpose. Physical science ODginates 
in observation and experiment; it rises from the fact^gathermg 
stage of unrelated qualities to the higher plane of related quantities 
and passes thence on to the realm of correlation, computation, and 
prediction under theory; and iU purpose is to interpret m consistent 
and verifiable terms the universe, of which we form a part. Tlie re- 
cognition of these unities is of prime importance; for it helps us to 
understand and to anticipate a great diversity of perfection amon^t 
the different branches of science, and hence leads us to apreciate the 
desirability of hearty cooperation on the part of scientific workers m 
order that progress may be ever positive towards the common goal. 

Glancing rapidly feriatim at the different departments of physical 
science as specified by our programme, we come first to a consider- 
ation of formal phywes. and we may most quickly orient 
aright in this department by trying to state in w-h at respects the 
nhvsics of to-day differs from the physics of a hundred years ago. 

^ spite of the extraordinary perfection of the work of 
Laplace. Fourier, Young, Fresnel, Poisson, Green, Gauss, and others 
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of the early part of the nineteenth centur)*,itn'ill beat once admittcr] 
that great progress has been made. In oddition to noteworthy ad' 
vances and improvements along (he lines laid down by these mas- 
ters, there have been developed the relatively new fields of clastieity , 
electromagnetics, thermodynamics, and astrophysics; and there hus 
been discovered the widest of all generalisations in physical science, 
— tlie law of conservation of energy, Whereas it was easy a contnry 
ago to conceive, as in gravitational astronomy, of ariioii at a dis- 
tance across empty space, the universe in the mean lime has come 
to appear more and more plethoric not only with “gro^s iitnttcr,’* 
but with that most woiKlerful entity we call the ether. The astro- 
nomers have show*n us, in fact, that the number of molar sy^items in 
the universe ia enormously greater than was supposed p<i$j‘il>le a ceti« 
tur>' ago; while the physicists have revealed to us molecular systems 
rivaling our solar system and its Jovian and Saturnian subsystems, 
and they have loaded down the ether w*ith a burden of properties 
and relationships which its usual tenuity seems scarcely fitted \u 
bear. Whereas, also, a century ago the tendency of thought, umler 
the stimulus of the remarkable developments of the clastic solid 


theory of light and the fluid theories of electricity, was chiefly to- 
M'srds an ether whose continuity would have pleased Anaxagoras, 
the tendency to-day is chiefly towards an ether whose atomicity 
would have pleased Democritus, 

On the whole, it must be said that the advances of the past cen- 
tury, and especially those of the past half-century, have been mainly 
along the lines of molecular physics. The epoch of Laplace was dis- 
tinctly an epoch of molar physics; the epoch of to-day is distinctly nn 
epoch of molecular physics. Light, heat, electricity, and magnetism 
have been definiuly correlated as molecular and ethereal pheno- 
mena; while the recently discovered X-rays and the wonders of 
radioactivity, along with the “electrons,’* the “corpuscles” and the 
-electnons” of current investigations, til point towards a molecular 
constitution of the ether. Thermodynamics, likewise, large as it has 
grown m recent decades, is essentially a development of the mole- 
cular theory of ga«s. U would be too bold, perhaps, to assert that 
the read of accumulating knowledge is toward# an atomic unity of 
matter, but the day seems not far disUnt when there will be room 

T »hich "-ill accomplish for 

molecular systems what the Cetefc accomplished for the 

Boiar system. 

*««des is found 

Inf^n .V, Phvsical science, 

bv ‘mpeovements which have been wrought in metro- 

tf^d»L^r International Bureau of Weights and Measures.” Our 
standards of length, mass, and time are now fixed with a degr^ 
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of precision which leaves little to be desired for the present; and 
the capital resources of measurement and calculation are now avail* 
able to an extent never hitherto approached. 

It should be noted, however, that confidence in the stability of 
our stanilards is by no means comparable with the perfection of 
their current applications. Indeed, we may raise with respect to 
them the question so long mooted with regard to the motions of 
the membere of the solar system: namely, are they stable? Not- 
withstanding the admirable precision of the intercoroparisonsof the 
prototype meters and prototype kilograms and the equally admir- 
able precision of Professor lilichelson's determination of the length 
of the meter in terms of wave-lengths of cadmium light, we cannot 
affirm that tliese obser%'ed relations will hold indefinitely. Our 
inherited notions of mass have been rather rudely shaken, also, by 
the penetrating criticisms of Mach, and it appears possible even 
that the law of consor%'allon of mass may need modification in the 
light of pending researches. But worst of all, our time-unit, the 
sidereal day, is so far from possessing the element of constancy that 
we may affirm with practical certainty that it in secularly variable. 
Having realised, through Professor Michelson’s superb determination 
just referred to, the cosmic standard of length suggested by Max- 
well thirty years ago, we are now much more in need of an equally 
trustworthy cosmic standard of time. 

If the progress of physics during the past century has been chiefly 
in the <lirection of atomic theory, the progress of chemistry has been 
still more so. Chemistry is, in fact, the science of atoms and mole- 
cules par czceiUncf, a distinction it has maintained for well-nigli 
a full century under the dominance of the fruitful atomic and mole- 
cular hypotheses of Dalton and of Avogadro and Ampere, and under 
the similarly fruitful laws of gases established by Dalton and Gay- 
Lussac. Perhaps the most striking feature of this progress, m a 
general way, is the gradual disappearance it has entailed of the 
imaginary linos which have been long thought to separate the fields 
of chemistry and physics. Through the remarkable discoveries of 
Faraday the two fields have been found to overlap in actual electrical 
contact Through the wonderful revelations of spectrum analysis, 
origiDSting with Bunsen and Kirchboff, they have been proved to 
be very largely common ground- And through the broader generaliz- 
ations inaugurated by Willard Gibbs, Helmholtz. and others, they are 
now both somewhat in danger of being annexed as a sub-province 

of rational mechanics. . ^ u r 

To one whose work has fallen more especially in the fields of pre- 
cise astronomy , g*od«y, or metrology, it might seem a just reproach 
to chemistry that it is a science whose measurements and calcul- 
ations demand, as a rule, no greater arithmetical resources than 
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tbose of four-place tables of logarithms and anti-loganthms. The 
so-called “Constaotsof Nature’* supplied by chemistry are, in fact, 
kuowQ with a low degree of certainly; a degree expressed, say, by 
three to five signiheant figures. A small amount of reflection, how* 
ever, will convince one that the phenomena ndth which the chemist 
has to deal are usually far more complex than those which have 
yielded the splendid precision of astronomy, geo<lcsy, and metro- 
logy. Moreover, it should be observed that the certainties even of 
these highly perfected sciences are very unequal in their di^erent 
branches. It appears more correct, therefore, as well as mure just, 
considering the central position it occupies and the wide range of 
its ramiheations. along with the vast aggregate of qualitative and 
quantitative knowledge it has mossed, to assert that the precision 
of chemistry affords the best numerical index of the present state of 
physical science. That is, when reduced to the most compact form 
of statement, the certainties of ph3*8ical science are best indicated. 


in a general way, by a table of the combining weights of the eighty- 
odd chemical elements. 

When one contemplates the numbers of such a table, and when 
one adds to its suggestions those which flow from the various peri- 
odic groupings of the same numbers, he eon hardly avoid being in- 
spired by the day-dreams of those who have looked long for (he 
atomic unity of matter. But however the grand problem which tljus 
obtrudes itself may be resolved finally, it appears certain that this 
table must stand as one of tbe great landmarks along the path of 
progress in physical science. 

^ It was justly remarked by Uplace in his SytUmc dii Monde that 
‘'L Astronomic, par la dignity de son objet et par la perfection de ses 
theories, est )e plus beau monument de I'esprit humain, le titre Ic 
plus noble de son intelligence '* ; and we must all admit that subse- 
quent progress has gone far to maintain this high position for the 
most ancient and interesting of the older sciences. One finds little 
difficulty m accounting for the early rise of astronomical science 
and for the universal interest in celestial phenomena. Their im- 
mwence and omnipresence appeal even to the dullest intellects. But 
It IS not so easy to account for the remarkable fact that although 
astronomy deals chiefiy with tbe relations of bodies separated by 
immense distances, progress in its development has thus far been 
^ advance of, the progress of physics and 

attetnplmg o full of thU f.ct, it may auSce to obsen-e 

aoMal M of •stronomy thua far developed 

^ relstively simple m comparison with those of the other 

the which separate 

the celestial bodies, instead of being an obstacle to. are a fortunate 
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circiim$taDce directly in fnvor of, tbe triumphant advances which 
have distinguished astronomicid science from the epoch of Galileo 
down to the present day. 

Not less noteworthy than his high estimate of the posi^on of 
astronomy in his time are Laplace's anticipations of the course of 
future progress. Our admiration is kindled by the clearness of his 
vision with respect to ways and means, and by tire penetration of 
his predictions of future discoveries. Advances in sidereal astro* 
nomy, he rightly thought, would depend chiefly on improvements 
in telescopes: while advances in dynamical astronomy were to 
come along with increased precision in the observed places of the 
members of the solar system and along with the growing perfection 
of analysis. It is almost needless to say that Laplace's brilliant anti- 
cipations have been quite surpassed by tbe actual developments 
Observational astronomy has become one of tlie most delicately 
perfect of all tbe sciences; dynamical astronomy easily outstrips all 
competitors in the perfection of its theories and in the certainty of 
its predictions; while the newly developed branch of astrophysics 
supplies the last link in tbe chain of evidence of the essential unity 
of the material universe. 

The order of the dimensions and the order of the mass contents 
of the visible universe, at any rate, have been pretty clearly made 
out. In addition to the vast aggregate of direct observational evi- 
dence collected and recorded during the past century, numerous 
theoretical researches have gone far, also, to inlerprel the laws wliicli 
reign in the apparent chaos of the stars. The solar system, with its 
magnificent subsystems, has been proved to exhibit the type of 

stellar systems in general- . , i - 

In a profound investigation recently published, Lord KeWm 
ha. wught to oorreUte under the Uw of gravitation the principal 
ob«rved data of tbe viaible universe. Assuming this universe to 
lie within a spliere of radius equsl to the distance of a star whose 
parallax is one thousandth of a second of arc, he concludes that 
there roust be something like a thousand million masses of the mag- 
nitude of our sun within that sphere. Light traveling at the rate of 
300,000 kiiometers per second would require about six thousand 
years to traverse the diameter of this universe, and while the aver- 
age distance asunder of the viable stars is considerably less, it is 
still of the same order. It is only essential, therefore, to imagine 
our luminary surrounded by a thousand million such suns, most 
of which are, in all probability, attended by groups of planets, to 
get some idea of tbe quantity of matter within visual range of out 
relatively insigoificaot terrestri^ abode- And the imposing range of 
the astronomer’s time-scale is perhaps impressively brought home to 
us when we reflect that a million years is the smallest convenient 
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unit for recording the life-history of a star, while the current o\-erits 
in that history are transmitted across the interstellar medium l»y 
vibrations which occur at the rate of about six hundre<l million 
million times per second. Measured by its accumulntion of acliicvc- 
ments, then, the astronomy of to-day fulfills the rerjuirements of a 
highly developed science. It is characterixed by a vast aggregate* 
of accurately determined facts related by theories founfled on a 
small number of hypotheses. Id the past it has called furth the two 
greatest of all systematic treatises, the Pnncipiu of Newton and 
the M^anique CUtsU of Laplace. It has probably done more nUu 
than any other science, up to the present time, to illuminate the d.irk 
periods during which man has floundered in his strucide for udvanr e- 
ment; and the indications are that its prestige will long continue 
But there are spots on every sun; and lest some may infer, cs'cr* 
humorously, as Carlyle did seventy-odd years ago, that our 8\‘.Meni 
of the world is "as good as perfect," attention should bo called tn 
some noteworthy defects in astronomical data and to some sinculur 
ob«ur.t.e, .D MtroDomicai theory. Here, horever, greet ceulioi. 
and brevity ere eswntial (o avoid poaching on the prcser^•e 3 of oiir 
colleagues of the Seetions. It may suffice, therefore, n.ercly t.i 

solar parallax, the aberration constant, the masses of tlic members 

iferrld tl “"cerleinty of our time-unit, alrea.lv 

^ nW which belong to the general ncM 

of physies as well, may suffice as illustrations of obscurities in astro 

SSa-'SlSSrr 

hope that any explanation of either will throw light on 

^iisssisss 

harmonise th"u;^ith t^“ ^y a desire to 

Perhaps they have unclLt!...^ of mechanics, 

tation is one ol the A- t P'afform that gravi- 

There are some inSl't^T* ■“>P*«trabIe to 

so rest. However this mav be ii^k ‘ ‘“'f Courier did 

imperative during the past 

cover the mechanism " P“' '‘«f'OD, or to dis- 

«Wely separated msLs itorr^^tal ^.l''’* 

fo the square of the distan^SI^ ^ I" directly and 

to indirate All evidence 

hut, Strangely enough so far tl^*^ proWde this mechanism; 
reveal the Jret. 

uiMs oeen attacked also on the purely 
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obsen'ational side of the numencal value of the gravitation constant. 
But the splendid experimental researches for this purpose throw no 
light on the mechanism in question, and, unfortunately, they bring 
out values for the constant of a low order of precision. 

With regard to stellar aberration, it must be at once admitted that 
we have neither an adequate theory nor a precisely determined fact. 
The astronomer has generally contented himself with the elementary 
view that aberration is a purely kinematical phenomenon; that the 
earth not only slips through the ether without sensible retardation, 
but that the ether riips through the earth without sensible effects. 
This difficulty was recognised, in a way, by Young and Fresnel, and, 
although the subject of elaboraU investigation in recent decades, it 
has proved equally baffling with Newtonian gravitation. As in the 
case of the latter also, the numerous attempto made to determine 
the constant of aberration by observational methods have been re- 
warded by results of only meagre precision. Possibly the lime has 
arrived when one may raise the question, Within what limits is it 
proper to speak of a gravitation constant or of an aberration con- 


stant? . 

If we agree with Laplace that astronomy is entitled to the highest 
rank among the phyrical sciences, we can accord notliing short of 
second place to the sciences of the earth. Most of them are, indeed, 
intimately related to astronomy; and soma of them arc scarcely 
less ancient in their origins, less dignified In their objects, or less 
perfect in their theories. Primarily, also, it should be observed, geo- 
physics is not simply a part of, but is the very foundation of, astro- 
nomy; for the earth furnishes the orientation, the base-line, and the 
timepiece by means of which the astronomer explores the heavens. 
Geology, likewise, in the broader sense of the term, as wc are now 
coming to see, is a fundamental science not offly by reason oi its 
interpretations of terrestrial phenomena, but also by reason erf its 
parallel inlerpreUtions of celeatial phenomena ; for there is imie 
doubt that in the evolution of the earth we may «ad a history which 
is in Urge degree typical of the history of celestial bodies. In any 
revised fstimate, therefore, of the lelati^ rank of the physical 
sciences, while it would be impossible to lower the scien e of the 
beavena, it would appear essential to raise the ^ 

to a much higher plane of importance than was thought appropriate 
bv our predecessors of a hundred years ago. 

^As with physics, chemistry, arid astronomy, the wonderM pro^ss 
of the nineteenth century in ^opbyrical science has been along 
lines converging towards the more recondite properties of mstUr. 

All parts of to earth, through tto 

and deduction, have yielded increasiDg evidence f 

amid endless diversities. AdopUng the convenient terminology of 
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geologists for the dlfferest shells of the earth, let us glance rapidly in 
turn at the sciences of the atmosphere, the hydrosphere or oceans, 
the lithosphere or crust, and the centrosphere or nucleus. 

The atmosphere is the special province of meteorologists, an<l 
although they are not yet able to issue long-range prcdictiozxs, like 
those guaranteed by our theories of tides and terrestrial magnetism, 
it must be admitted that they have made great progress towards 
a rational description of the apparently erratic phenomena of the 
weather. One of the peculiar anomalies of this science illustrates 
in a striking way the general need of additional knowfG<lgc of (he 
properties of matter; in this case, especially, the properties of gjtfcs. 
It is the fact that in meteorology greater progress has been ma»lc, 
up to date, in the interpretation of the kinetic than in the inter- 


pretation of the static phenomena of the atmosphere. Considering 
that static properties are usually much simpler than kinetic proper- 
ties, it seems strange that we should know much more about cyclones, 
for example, than we do about the mass and the mass distribution of 
the atmosphere. In respec t to this a pparentl y si mple q uestion me (eor- 
ology seems to have made no advance beyond the work of Laplace. 
There are indications, however, that this, along with many other 
questions, must await the advent of a new PrinapUt. 

The geodesists, who are the closest allies of the astronomers, nmy 
be said to preside over the hydrosphere, since most of their theories 
as well u most of their observations are referred to the soa level. 
They have determined the shape and the sise of the earth to a sur- 
prising degw of certainly; but they are now confronted by pro- 
blems which depend chiefly on the mass and mass distribution of 
^e earth. The exquisite refinement of their observational methods 
hw brought to light a minute wandering in the earth of iU axis of 
reution, which m.k« the latitude of any place a variable quantity; 
bu the mterpretafou of thia phenoa«tnon is again a physical and 

also in all kinda of apparatus for redned measurements, as of base- 

S «nr? rh' «>•>• «PP<=- 

P«'P««ie8 of matter. 

of ‘‘““Sht to be the restricted province 

ceatw ofthe « % «•“*>, from the 

^Iten ^ •tmosphere, and thev 

the outlvin^rf «f>*«repon of the astronomerson their way ton-aril 
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oi>erations still in progress on ibe earth, or by actual records pre> 
served in her crust. The earth is thus at once the grandest of labor- 
atories and the grandest of museums available to man. 

Any summary statement, from a non-professional student, of the 
advances in geology during the past century, would be hopelessly in- 
adequate. Such a task could be fitly undertaken only by an expert, 
or by a corps of them. But out of the Impressive array of achieve- 
ments of this science, two seem to be especially worthy of general 
attention. They are the essential determination of the properties 
and the rfile of the lithosphere, and the essential determination of 
the time-scale suitable for measuring the histoiical succession of ter- 
restrial events. The lithosphere is the theatre of the principal activ- 
ities, mechanical and biolopcal, of our planet; and a million years 
is the smallest convenient unit for recording the march of those activ- 
ities. When one considers the intellectual as well as the physical 
obstacles which had to be surmounted, and when one recalls the 
bitter controversies between the Neptunists and the Vulcanists and 
between the Catastrophists and the Uniformitarians, these achieve- 
ments are seen to be amonpt the most important in the annals of 
science. 

The centrosphere is the frrro incognita whose boundaries only 
are accessible to physical science. It is that part of the earth con- 
rerning which astronomers, geologists, and physicists have written 
much, but concerning which, alasi we are still in doubt. Where direct 
observation is unattainable, speculation is generally easy, but the 
exclusion of inappropriate hypotheses is, id such cases, generally dith- 
cult. Nevertheless, it may be affirmed that the range of possibilities 
for the state of the centrosphere has been sharply restricted during 
the past half-century. Whatever may have been the origin of our 
planet, whether it has evolved from nebular condensation or from 
meteoric accretion; and whatever may be the distribution of tem- 
perature within the earth's mass as a whole; it appears certain that 
pressure is the dominant factor within the nucleus. Pressure from 
above, supplied in hydrostaric measure by the plasric lithosphere, 
supplemented by internal pressure below, must determine, it would 
seem, within narrow limits, the actual distribution of density through- 
out the centrosphere, reganlless of its material composition, of its 
effective rigidity, or of its potential liquidity. Here, however, we 
are extending the known properties of matter quite beyond the 
bounds of experience, or of present possible experiment; and we 
are again reminded of the unity of our needs by the diversity of our 
difficulties. 

In his recently published autobiography, Herbert Spencer asserts 
that at the time of issue of Ins work on biology (1S64) ''not one 
I)erson in ten or more knew the meaning of the word . . .and 
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dmoDg those who knew it» few cared to know anything about the 
6ub|eci.” That the attitude of the educated public towards biology 
leal science could have been thus indifferent* if not inimical, forty 
years ago, seems strange enough now even to those of us who have 
witnessed in part the scientific progress subsequent to that cpoci). 
But this was a memorable epoch, marked by the advent of the great 
intellectual awakening ushered in by the generalizations of Darwin* 
Wallace. Spencer, and their coadjutors. And the quarter of a ccn> 
tury which immediately followed this epoch appears, as we ItKik back 
upon It. like an heroic age of Scientific achievement. It was an age 
during which some men of science, and more men not of sc'iencc, 
lost their heads temporarily, if not permanently; but it was also an 
age during which most men of science, and thinking people in gen- 
eral. moved forward at a rate quite without preceiicnt in the history 
of human advancement. A new, and a greatly enlarged, view of the 
universe was introduced in the doctrine of evolution, advanced and 
opposed, alike vigorously, chiefiy by reason of Us biological appli- 
cations and implications. Galileo. Newton, and Laplace had given 
us a system of the inorganic world; Darwin, Spencer, and their 
followers have foreshadowed a system which includes the organic 
world as well. 

The astonishing progress of biology in recent times furnishes the 


most convincing evidence of the unity and the efficiency of the 
methods of physical science in the interpretation of natural phe- 
nomena. For the biologist has followed the same metliods, wjtli 
changes appropriate to bis subject-matter only, as those found 
fruitful in astronomy, chemistry, and all the rest. And wliatevor 
may be the increased complexity of the organic over the inorganic 
world, or hon^ever high the factor of life may seem to raise the pro- 
blems of biology above tbe plane of the other physical sciences, 
there has appeared no sufficient reason, as yet, to doubt either the 
validity or the adequacy of tbose methods. 

Moreover, the interrelarions of biology with chemistry and phys- 
ics especially are yearly growing more and more extended and In- 
timau through the rapidly expanding researches of bacteriology, 
physiology, and physiolo^cal chemistry, plant and animal patho- 
egy, and » on, up through cytology to the embr>'ology of the higher 
forms of life. Through the proWems of these researches also we 

again brought face to face, sooner or later, with the problems of 
molecular science, e v. 


And finally, what may be aaid of anthropology, which is at once 
nL™« «d the most novel of the phyairal sciences. - 

anniw * '** *“bje«t-matter. novel by reason of its 

ppl^tions? Some of us, perhaps, might be inclined to demur from 
dasaification which makes man. along with matter, a fit object 
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of investigation in physical science. Granted even that he is usually 
a not altogether efficient thermodynamic engine, it may yet appear 
that he is worthy of a separate category. Fortunately, however, it 
is not a rule of physical science to demand immediate answers to 
such ulterior questions. It is enough for the present to know that 
man furnishes no exception, save in point of complexity, to the mani* 
festatioDS of physical phenomena so widely exhibited in the animal 
kingdom. 

But whatever may be our inherited prejudices, or our philosophic 
judgments, we are confronted by the fact that the study of man 
in all his attributes is now an established domain of science. And 
herein we rise to a table-land of transcendent fascination; for, to 
adapt a phrase of an eminent master in physical science, the instru- 
ments of invesUgation are the objects of research. Herein also we 
find the culminating unity, not only of the physical sciences, but of 
all of the sciences; and it is chiefiy for the promorion of these higher 
interests of anthropology that we are assembled in this cosmopoli- 
tan congress to-day. 

It has been our good fortune to witness in recent decades an un- 
paralleled series of achievements in the fields of physical science. 
All of them, from anthropology and astronomy up to zoology, have 
yielded rich harvests of results; and one is prone to raise the question 
whether a like degree of progress may be expected to prevail during 
the century on which we have now entered. No man can tell what 
a day may bring forth; much less may one forecast the progress of 
a decide or a century. But, judging from the long experience of the 
past, there are few reasons to doubt and many reasons to expect 
that the future has still greater achievements available. It would 
appear that we have found the right methods of investigation. Phil- 
osophically considered, the remarkable advances of the past afford 
little cause for marvel. On the contrary, they are just such results 
as we should anticipate from persistent pursuit of scientific investi- 
gation. Conscious of the adequacy of his methods, therefore, the 
devotee to phywcal science has every inducement to continue his 
labors with unflagging teal and confident optimism. 
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The Chairman of the Department of Physics was Professor Henry 
Crew, of Northwestern Univerwty, who opened the procectlfntfs of 
the Department by saying: ** Whatever views w*e may entertain con- 
cerning the classification of the sciences which Professor Mi'mstcr- 
berg has proposed for the guidance of this congress, wc will, 1 believe, 
all concur in the opinion that it is full of suggestion and very instruct- 
ive. For my own part, I think it gi>*es a really profound glimpse 
into the relationships of the various departments of human learn- 
ing. You will recall that the first main division is between the pure 
and applied sciences. We have come together this afternoon to con- 
sider a subject which lies in the former group. But physics is not llie 
only pure science: it (s merely one belonging to that subdivision 
which deals with phenomena. Again, there are two clnsses of phe- 
nomena, the mental and the physical: and physics has to do only 
with the latter class. Indeed, it does not cover the entire field of 
physical phenomena, but constitutes merely one of the six Depart- 
ments in tliis Division. Phywes is, however, the most general and 
most fundameotsJ of this group of six. It is properly found, there- 
fore, at the head of the list. Our theme this afternoon, then, is that 
fundamental science which deals with the general properties of 
matter and energy and which includes the general principles of all 
physical phenomena. We are fortunate in having with us men who, 
by Wide experience gained in their own researches, and by a thor- 
ough study of the philosophy of the subject, are eminently fitted to 
treat this topic." 



THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

BT CDWARD LKAillNGTOK KICBOL$ 

[EdwmH l4*ffliiictoo mcbete. Profmor of Physics, Cornell University, and 
Editor-in-chief of the Aenne. h. September 14, ISM, Leamin^n, 

EocUad. B.S. Conell U Diversity, 1 875; Ph.D. OattiA«en, 1879; Fellowship id 
P hysics, Johns Hopkins Uoiversity, 1879-80; Prt»fessorof Phy«es sod Chein> 
istry, Central Universltv, 1881-83; ProfestDr of PhysMsand AstroDoray. Uni* 
versity of Kaosas. 1888-87. Menb^ of National Aeadeiay of Science, ArasrlcaD 
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American PhUosopHka] Society. Americao Phvslcal Society. Author of A !«&• 
orofory Uanuoi of Phynei and A ppfkd Eletfrtn/y; Ttu Outfinu of Physios, etc.) 

All algebra, as was poioted out by voo HelmbolU ^ nearly fifty 
years ago, la based upon the three following very »mp1e proposi- 
tion a i 

Thingt equal to the tame thing are equal to each other. 

If equals he added to equals the xoholes are equal. 

If une 9 uafs 6c added to equals the wholes are unequal, 

Geometry, he adds, is founded upon a few equally obvious and 
simple axioms. 

The science of physics, similarly, has for its foundation three funda- 
roenta) conceptions: those of mass, disfance, snd time, in terms of 
which all phyucal quantities may be expressed. 

Physics, in so far as it is an exact science, deals with the relations 
of these so-cslled physical quantities; and this is true not merely 
of those portions of the science which ere usually included under 
the bead of physics, but also of that broader realm which consists 
of the entire group of the physical sciences, vis., astronomy, the 
physics of the heavens; chemistry, the physics of the atom; geology, 
the physics of the earth’s crust; biology, the physics of matter im- 
bued with life; physics proper (mechanics, heat, electricity, sound, 
and light). 

The manner in which the three fundamental quanUties L,M, and 
T (length, mass, and time) enter, in the case of a physical quantity, 
is given by its dimensional formxtla. 

Thus the dimensional formula for an acceleration is LT'* which 
expresses the fact that an acceleration is a velocity (a length di- 
vided by a time) divided by a time. Eoergy has for its dimensional 
formula it is a force, Lf-W (an acceleration multiplied 

by a mass), multiplied by a distance. 

Not all physical quantities, in the present state of our knowledge, 
can be assigned a definite dimensional formula, and this indicates 
that not all of physics has as yet been reduced to a clearly established 

' VoD H«liDhoU2, PopuUr* JTissenschaftiiohs VortrAas, p. 136. 
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mecb&nical baais. Th« dime&^ODal formula thu$ affords a valuable 


criterion of the eMeot and boundaries of our strictly dehnito know- 
ledge of physics. Within the;$e boundaries we are on safe and easy 
ground, and are dealing, independent of all speculation, with the 
relations between precisely defined quantities. These relations are 
mathematical, and the entire superstructure ia erected upon the three 
fundameotal quantities, L, M,snd T, and certain definitions; )ust as 
geometry arises from Us axioms and definitions. 

Of many of those physical quantities, for which wc are not ns yet 
able to give the dimensionol formula, our knowledge is jircciae and 
definite, but it is incomplete. In the case, for example, of one import- 
ant group of quantities, those used in electric and magnetic mesiKure- 
ments, we have to introduce, in addition to L, A/, and T, a constant 
factor to make the dimensional formula complete. This, the 
premd facter of Rucker,' is >*, the magnetic permeability, when the 
quantity ia expressed in the electromagnetic system, and becomes k, 
the specific inductive capacity, when the quantity is expressed in 
terms of the electrostatic system. 


Here the existence of the suppressed factor is indicative of our 
ignorance of the mechanics involved, if we knew in whnt wnv a 
medium like iron increased the magnetic field, or a medium like glass 
the electric field, we should probably be able to express ^ and A* In 
terms of the three selected fundamental dimensions and complete the 
dimensional formtilaj of a large number of quantities, 

Where direct mechanical knowledge ceases, the great realm of 
physical speculation begins. It is the object of such speculation 
to place all phenomena upon a mechanical basis; excluding as unsci- 
entific all occult, obscure, and mystical considerations, 

Whenever the mechsniam by means of which phenomena are pro- 
duced 18 incapable of direct observation either because of its remote- 
ness in space, as in the case of physical processes occurring in the 
or in time, as in the ease of the phenomena with whicli tlie 
geologist has to do, or because of the minuteness of the moving parts 

etc., the speculative eie- 
meut u ULavoidable. Here we are compelled to make use of analogy. 
We uJer the unknown from the known. Though our logic be without 

cU^o^ not absolute. They rest of necessity upon OMumpfmn,. 

Ws';:"?oSte^ Wge 

Pre^c^S.’T^r of extrapolation and of the 

MUmattf ewumptions is afforded by the various 

of the temperature of the aun. Pouillet placed this tempera- 
ture between I461»C. and mi^. - Secchi at 5%, 000- Ericss^t 
* Rocker. PMUm. 27, p. 104. I889. 
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at 2,500,000^. The newer determi nations • of the temperature of the 
surface are, lo be sure» id better agreemeDt. LeChatelier finds it to be 
7600®; Pnschen, 5400®; Warburg. 6000®. Wilson and Gray publish 
as their corrected result 8000®. The estimate of the internal temper- 
ature is of a more speculative character. Schuster's computation 
gives 6,000,000® to 15,000,000®; that of Kelvin, 200,000,000®; that 
of Ekholm, 5,000,000®. 

Another interesting illustration of the dangers of extrapolation 
occurs in the history of electricity. Faraday, starting from data con- 
cerning the variation between the length of electric sparks through 
air with the difference of potential, made an interesting computation 
of the potential difference between earth and sky necessary to dis- 
charge a cloud at a height of one mile, He esdmated the difference of 
potential to be about 1.000,000 volU. Later investigations of the 
sparking distance have, however, shown this function to possess a 
character quite different from that which might have been inferred 
from the earlier work, end it ie likely that Faraday’s value is scarcely 
nearer the truth than was the original estimate of the temperature of 
the sun, mentioned above. 

Stili another notable instance of the errors to which physical re- 
search is subject when the attempt ie made to exUnd results beyond 
the limits establislied by actual obeervaiion occurs in the case of the 
measurements of the infra-red spectrum of the sun by Langley. His 
beautiful and ingenious device, the bolometer, made it possible to 
explore the spectrum to wave-lengths beyond those for which the law 
of dispersion of the rock-salt prism bad at that time been experi- 
mentally determined. Within the limiU of observation the dispersion 
showed a curve of simple form, lending apparentiy to become a 
straight line as the wave-length increased. There was nothing in the 
appearance of the cxirve to indicate that it differed in character from 
the numerous empirical curves of similar type employed in experi- 
mental physics, or to lead even the most experienced investigator to 
suspect values for the wave-length derived from an extension of the 
curve. The wave-lengths published by Langley were accordingly ac- 
cepted as substantially correct by all other studenU of radiation; but 
subsequent measurements of the dispersion of rock salt at the hands 
of Rubens and his co-workers showed the existence of a second sudden 
and unlooked-for turn of the curve just beyond the point at which the 
earlier determinations ceased; and in consequence Langley’s wave- 
lengths and all work based upon them are now known to be not even 
approximately accurate. The history of physics is full of such ex- 
amples of the dangers of extrapolation, or, to speak more broadly, of 
the tentative character of most of our assumptions in experimental 
physics. 

' See AjrbeiMU*, Ph^sik, p. 131. 
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We have, then, two distinct sets of physical concepts- The first of 
these deals with that positive portion of physics, the mechanical basi.s 
of which, being established upon direct observation, is fixed and defi- 
nite, and in which the relations are as absolute and certain ns those of 
mathematics itself. Here speculation ia excluded. Mutter is simply 
one of the three factors, which enters, by virtue of its mass, into our 
formula for energy, momentum, etc. Force is simply a quantity of 
which we need to know only its m8|nltude, direction, jxiint of appli- 
cation, and the time during which it is applied. The Newtonian con* 
ception of force — the producer of motion — is odcquulc. All 
troublesome questions as to how force acts, of the mechunism by 
means of which its effects are produced, are held in abeyance. 

Speculative physics, to which the second set of concepts bclonc^ 
deals with those portions of the science for which the mecliajuful 
basis has to be imagined. Heal, light, electricity, and the science of 
the nature and ultimate properties of matter belong to this domain. 

In the history of the theory of beat we find one of the cfirlicst 
manifestations of a tendency so common in speculative physics that 
Jt may be considered characteristic: the assumption of a medium. 
The med.um in this ease was the so-called fmponderaWc calorie* and 
It was one of a large class, of which the two electric fluids, the mac. 
netic fluid, etc., were important members. 

The theory of heat remained entirely apeculative up to (he time 
of the establishment of the mecbanieai equivalent of beat bv Joule 
The ducovery that heat could be measured in term* of tvork in- 

„ expressed by Tyndall's phrase, heal 

oa^^h^ T- ’ experimental evidence of the 

part ^ch energy play, thermal phenomena, but the specification 
of the precise mode of motion in question must always de^nd uoon 

a^yrr '"'“f 0* “»tter. and can emer^fron, 

a^ulative stage only, if ever, when our knowledge of the mechanics 
of the constitution of matter becomes fixed. The problem of the 

.“" 1 ”" '• »'■ 

what we put into them should Je^r t Cm lit S!“i* 

of scientific speculation.^ The^must ‘’elonging to the realm 

fication inde^itelv as we in 1 « subject to modi- 

are led to modify L as 5 umptiol^“*“” wereasmg knowledge, 

‘ aowUad, rc Society ,900. 
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Tbe coDditlons with which the physicist has to deal in his study 
of optics are especially favorable to the development of tbe scientific 
imagination, and it is in this field that some of the most remarkable 
instances of successful speculative work ore to be found. Tbe emission 
theory died hard, and the early advocates of the undulatory theory of 
light were forced to work up, with a completeness probably without 
parallel in the history of science, tbe evidence, necessarily indirect, 
that in optica we have to do with t wave>motion. The standpoint of 
optical theory may be deemed cooclutive, possibly final, so far as the 
general proposition is concerned that it is tbe science of a wave^ 
motion. In a few cases, indeed, such as the photography of the actual 
nodes of a standing wave-sy stem, by Wiener, we reach the firm ground 
of direct observation. 

Optics has nevertheless certain distinctly speculative features. 
Wave-motion demands a medium. Tbe enormous velocity of light 
excludes knowm forms of matter; the transmission of radiation in 
vacuo and through outer space from the most remote regions of the 
universe, and at the same time through solids such os glass, demands 
that tliis medium shall have properties very different from that of 
any substance with which chemistry boa made us ac^^uainCed. 

The assumption of a medium is, indeed, an intellectual necestity, 
and the attempt to specify definitely the properties which it must 
possess in order to fulfill the extraordinary functions assigned to it 
has afforded a field for the highest display of scientific acumen. 
While the problem of the mechanism of the luminiferous ether has not 
as yet met with a oatisfactory solution, the ingenuity and imaginative 
power developed in tbe atUck upon its difficulties command our 
admiration. 

Happily the development of what may be termed the older optics 
did not depend upon any complete formulation of the mechanics 
of the ether. Just as the whole of the older mechanics was buUt up 
from Kepler’s laws, Newton’s laws of motion, the law of gravitational 
attraction, the law of inverse squares, etc., without any necessity of 
describing the mechanics of gravitation or of any force, or of matter 
itself, so the system of geometrical relations involved in the con- 
sideration of reflection and refraction, diffraction, interference, and 
polarisation was brought to virtual completion without introducing 
tbe troublesome questions of the nature of the ether and the consti- 
tution of matter. 

Underlying this field of geometrical optics, or w'hat 1 have just 
termed tbe older optics, are. however, a host of fundamental questions 
of the utmost interest and importance, the treatment of which de- 
pends upon molecular mechanics and the mechanics of tbe ether. Our 
theories as to the nature and causes of radiation, of absorption, and of 
dispertion, for example, belong to the newer optics, and are based 
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upoD our conceptions of the constitution of matter; and since our 
ideas concerning the nature of matter, like our knonOedgo of the 
ether, is purely speculative, the science of optics has a doubly specu- 
lative basis. One type of selective absorption, for example, is us* 
cribed to resonance of the particles of the absorbing substance, and 
our modem dispersion theories depend upon the ussumption of nat- 
ural periods of vibration of the particles of the refracting medium 
of the sanse order of frequency as that of the light- uaves. When the 
frequency of the waves falling upon a substance coincides with tlie 
natural period of vibration of the particles of the latter, wc have 
selective absorption, and accompanying it, anomalous dis]>crsion. 
For these and numerous other phenomena no adequate theory is 
possible which does not have its foundation upon some ussumed 
conception as to the constitution of matter. 

The development of the modern idea of the ether forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in the history of physics. Wg find at 
first a tendency to assume a number of distinct media corresponding 
to the various effects (visual, chemical, thermal, phosphorescent, etc.) 
of light* waves, and later the growth of the conception of a single 
medium, the luminiferous ether. 

In the development of electricity and magnetism, meantime, the 
assumption of media tvas found to be an essential — something w’ith- 
out which no definite philosophy of the phenomena was possible. At 
first there was the same tendency to a multiplicity of media — there 
were the positive and negative electric fluids, the magnetic fluid, etc. 
Then there grew up in the fertile mind of Faraday that wonderful 
fabric of the scientific imagination, the electric field; the conception 
upon which all later attempts to form an idea of a thinkable mechan- 
ism of electric and magnetic action ha^•e been established. 

It Is the object of science, as has been pointed out by Ostwald, 
to reduce the numUr of hypotheses; the highest development 
would be that in which a single bypothesia serxed to elucidate the 
relations of the entire universe. Maxwell’s discovery that the whole 
theoiy of optics is capable of expression in terms identical with those 
found most convenient and suitable in electricity, in a word, that 
optiM may be treated rimply os a brsneb of electromagnetics, wos 
the first great step towards such a Amplification of our fundamental 
conceptions. This was followed by Herts-s experimental demonstra- 
tion of the existence of artificially produced electromagnetic waves 
m evay respect identical with light-waves, an achievement which 
to publish upon a sure foundation the conception of a single 
medn^ The idea of one universal medium as the mechanical basis 
tor aji physical phenomena was not altogether new to the theoretical 
physicist, but the unificarion of optics and electricity did much to 
strengthen this conception. 
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The quesUoD of the ulUm&te structure of mstter, as has already 
been pointed out, is also speculaUve in the sense that the mechanism 
upon which its properties are based is out of the range of direct 
observation. For the older chemistry and the older molecular physics 
the assumption of an absolutely simple atom and of molecules com- 
posed of comparatively ample groupings of such atoms sufficed. 
Physical chemistry and that new phase of molecular pliysics which 
has been termed the physics of the ion demand the breaking up of 
the atom into still smaller parts and the clotbing of these with an 
electric charge. The extreme step in this direction is the suggestion 
of Larmor that the electron is a disembodied charge " of negative 
electricity. Since, however, in the last analysis, the only conception 
having a dehnite and intelligible mechanical basis which physicists 
have been able to form of an electric charge is that which regards it 
as a phenomenon of the ether, this form of speculation is but a return 
under another name to views which had earlier proved attractive to 
some of the most brilliant minds in the world of science, such as 
Helmholtz and Kelvin. The idea of the atom, as a vortex motion 
of a perfect fluid (the ether), and similar speculative conceptions, 
whatever be the precise form of mechanism imagined, are of the 
same class as the moving electric charge of the later theorists. 

Lodge,* in a recent article in which be attempts to voice in a pop- 
ular way the views of this school of thought, says: 

** ElteiTicit)f under ftrain const tTtdes • charge'; elcctrieUy in loco- 
moUan constitutes TVAot cfectncity ilidf it we do not knoWf 

hut It may, perAape, he a /om or aspect ol matter. . . . Now we can 
go one step further and say, matter is composed of electricity and of 
nothing eUe. ■ . 

If for the word deelricily in this quotation from Lodge we substi- 
tute etfter, we have a statement which conforms quite as well to the 
accepted theories of light and electricity as his original statement 
does to the newer ideas it is intended to express. 

This reconstructed statement would read as follows: 

Ether under strain constitutes “charge ether in locomotion con- 
stitutes current and magnetism; ether in vibration constitutes light. 
What ether itself is we do not know, but it may, perhaps, be a 
form or aspect of matter. Now we can go one step further and say: 
“Matter is composed of ether and of nothing clse.“ 

The use of the word electricity, as employed by Lodge and others, 
is now much in vogue, but it appears to me unfortunate. It would 
be distinctly conducive to clearness of thought and an avoidance of 
confusion to restrict the term to the only meaning which is free from 
criticism; that in which it Is used to designate the science which 
deals with electrical phenomena. 

* Lodge. Harper't UagQzine. August, 1904, p. 383- 
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The only way in which the noun electricity enters, in any ^ehniic 
and legitimate manner, into our electrical treatises is in the designa- 
tion of Q in the actuations — 

Q - /Idi, C ^ Q\E. W - QE. etc. 

Here we are in the habit — whether by inheritance from the age 
of the electric fluid, by reason of the hydrodynamic analogy, or us 
a matter of convention or of convenience merely — of culling Q the 
quatUiiy cj eUclriciiy. 

Now Q is charge ” and its unit, the coulomb, is imit^charge. The 
alternative expression, ^uan^i^y 0 / eUciriciiy,\i a pui’oly conventional 
designation and without independent ph^’sical significance. It owes 
its prevalence among electricians to the fact that by virtue of lung 
familiarity we prefer to think in terms of matter, which is tangiliU*. 
rather than of ether. Charge is to be regarded as fundamental, nnd 
its substitute, quantity of electricity, as merely an artificial term of 
convenience; because of the former we have a definite mechanical con* 
ceplion, whereas we can iotelligently define a quantity of electricity 
only in terms of tharyc. 

In the science of beat the case differs, in that the term heat Is wd. 
if not as precisely synonymous with energy, at least for a quantity 
having tbe same dimensions as energy and having as iu unit the erg. 
It might easily have happened, as has happened in electrical tlieorv. 
that the ancient notion of a Aral luAchzncc should survive, in which 
case we should have had for the quantity of heat not eomelhing 
measured in terms of energy, but, as in the case of electricity, one of 
the terms which enter into our expression for energy. Me should 
then have had to struggle continually, in thermodynamics, as we 
DOW do m electrical theory, against tbe tendency to revert to an 
antiquated and abandoned view, 


It wouJd, I cMnot but thiQk, have been forluntite had the word 
eleetncity been used for what we now call electrical energy; using 
or some other convenient designation, for the quantity Q. 
That aspect of the science in accordance with which we regard it 
M S branch of energetics in which movemente of the ether are pri. 

be^n o.irt7 u ‘‘t'’* '**“ «“Phasi«d, We should hare 

« 1 7 f f ^ ^ electricity as a me<iiuin, just 

t have hIL « 

“ Whttia el r*. When our friends asked 

ef°onis«Ln^?T-r?^'=““® ‘>3' ‘-f the theory 

imporunce c’onsUta\^tf extreme significance and of far-reaching 

n 01 cbarge, instead of being a casual or accidental property 
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temporaiily imparted by friction or other process, is a fundamental 
property of matter. According to this newer conception of matter, 
the fruit of the ionic theory, the ultimate parts of matter are elec- 
trically charged particles. In the language of Rutherford: ^ 

It must then be supposed that the process of ionisation in gases 
consists in a removal of a negaUve corpuscle or electron from the 
molecule of gas. At atmospheric pressure this corpuscle immediately 
becomes the centre of an aggregation of molecules which moves 
with it and i$ the negative ion. After removal of the negative ion 
the molecule retains a positive charge and probably also becomes 
the centre of a cluster of new molecules. 

“ The electron or eorpuicU U the body of smallest mass yet known 
to science. It carries a negative charge of 3.4 X 10” electrostatic 
units. Its presence has only been detected when in rapid motion, 
when it has for speeds up to about 10'* cms. a second, an apparent 
mass m given by e/m — I.SdXlO’ electromagnetic units. This 
apparent mass increases w'ith the speed as the velocity of light is 
approached." 

At low pressures the electron appears to lose its load of cluster- 
ing molecules, so that Snally the negative ion becomes identical 
with the electron or corpuscle, and has a mass, according to the 
estimates of J. J. Thomson, about one thousandth of that of the 
hydrogen atom. The positive ion is, however, supposed to remain 
of atomic sise even at low pressures. 

The ionic theory and the related hypothesis of electrolytic dis- 
sociation afford a key to numerous phenomena concerning which 
no adequate or plausible theories bad hitherto been formed. By 
means of them explanations have been found, for example, of such 
widely divergent matters as the positive electric charge known to 
exist in the upper atmosphere, and the perplexing phenomena of 
fluorescence. 

The evidence obtained by J. J. Thomson and other students of 
ionisation, that electrons from different substances are identical, 
has greatly strengthened the conviction which for a long ^'™e has 
been in process of formation in the minds of physicists, that all 
matter is in its ultimate nature identical. This conception, neces- 
sarily speculative, has been held in abeyance by the facU, regarded 
as established, and lying at the foundation of the accepted system 
of chemistrj*, of the conservation of matter and the intransmu^ 
ability of the elements. The phenomena observed in recent investi- 
gations of radioactive substances have, however, begun to shake our 
faith in this principle. 

If matter is to be regarded as a product of cerUin operations 
performed upon the ether, there U no theoretical difficulty about 
' RutWrford, RaJiMffititj/, p. 53. 1904. 
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transmutation of dements, variation of mass, or even tlie complete 
disappearance or creation of matter. Tho absence of such pfio- 
nocnena in our experience has been (he ren] difficulty, and if (he 
views of students of radioactivity concerning the transformations 
undergone by uranium, thorium, and radium are sub.stantiaU>d, the 
doctrines of the conservation of mass and mailer which lie at 
the foundation of the science of chemistry will have to be modifietl. 
There has been talk of late of violations of the principle of the con- 
servation of energy in connection with the phenomena of radio- 
activity, but the conservation of matter is far more likely to lose its 
place among otir fundamental conceptions. 

The development of physics on the speculative side has led, then, 
to the idea, gradually become more definite and fixed, of a universal 
medium, the existence of which is a matter of inference. To this 
medium properties have been as^gned which are such as to oniibie 


us to form an intelligible, consistent conception of the mechanism by 
means of which phenomena, the mechanics of which is not capable of 
direct observation, may be logically considered to be produced. The 
great step in this speculation has been the discovery that a single 
medium may be made to serve for the numerous phenomena of optics, 
and that, without ascribing to it any characteristics Incompatible 
with a luminiferous ether, it is wjually available for the description 
and explanation of electric and magnetic fields, and finally may be 
m^e the basis for intelligible theories of the structure of matter. 

To many minds this seemingly universal adaptability of the etlier 
to the needs of physics almost removes it from the field of specu- 
lation; but It should not be forgotten that a system, entirely imagin- 
ary, may be devised, which fits all the known phenomena and appears 

iuhfn.' ,1 only expl.D.Uon of the f»cu, and which 

eu^bsequently 1 * abandoned .n favor of other views. The history of 
physics IS full of lostaaces where a theory is for a time regarLd 
final on account of its seeming completeness, only to give way to 
something entirely different. y w gne nay to 

to^isfine^sf.l7“°” concepts I hare attempted 

7th. r!m . independent of all theories 

him to formulate for himc^K w ’ ® wholesome discipline for 

»uch as those which « own relations to his science in terms 

« those which, to paraphrase and translate very freely the 
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opeoing passages of his recent Trtatiu on Physics, Chwolson * has 
employed. 

"For every one there exist two worlds, an inner and an outer, and 
our senses are the medium of communication between the two. The 
outer world has the property of acting upon our senses, to bring about 
certain changes, or, as we say, to exert certain stimuli. 

“The inner world, for any individual, contists of ell those phe- 
nomena which are absolutely inaccessible (so far as direct observa- 
tion goes) to other individuals. The stimulus from the outer world 
produces in our inner world a subjective perception which is de- 
pendent upon our ctmscicusness. The subjective perception is made 
objective, vis., is assigned itme and plaes in the outer world and given 
a name. The investigation of the processes by which thisobjectiv- 
ication is performed is a function of philosophy/’ 

Some such confession of faith is good for the man of science, — leaf 
he forget; but once it is made he is free to turn his face to the light 
once more, thankful that the of ohjectimscKcn is, indeed, 

0 function of philosophy, and that the only speculations in which he, 
as a physicist, is entitled to engage are those which are amenable at 
every step to mathematics and to the equally definite axioms and 
laws of mechanics. 

• Cbwolsoo. Phytik, voL i. lattoductioo. 
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Yoc have honored me by requesting »t my hands an account of 
the advances made in physics during the nineteenth century. I have 
endeavored, in so far as I have been able, to meet the grave respon- 
aibilities implied in your inviution; yet bad I but thought of the 
overwhelmingly vast territory to be surveyed, I aell might have 
hesitated to embark on so hasardous an undertaking. To mention 
merely the nama of men whose efforts are linked with splendid 
accomplishments in the histoiy of modem physics would tar exceed 
the time allotted to this address. To bear solely on certain subjects, 
those, for instsnce, with which I am more familiar, would be to de- 
velop an unsymmetrical picture. As this is to be avoided, it will be 
necessary to present a straightforward compilation of all work above 
a certain somewhat vague and arbitrary lower limit of importance, 

!* “ *; i”**^”* partial progress along 

^dependent parallel lines of mvestigation, a discrimination between 
w^ch IS not possible until some cataclysm in the history of thought 

'.‘k * "'"i *'“■ to abstain from enterfna 

mto either explanation or criticism, and to assume that all present 

« thrJl" r*'** »* treared." I* n 

Mitber populbriM oor can I endeavor to enterUin exeunt .a 

.L“ ttiS'' *>« 

*" «“P*>eity of aim, there is bound to be distortion 

i^r^ wh “■* beginlJoTthe cet 

able and abW . «"^ .^ consideration then equally 

Again, the higher ord^; „f ^ subjects lengthening into detail, 
at the'expeS S^el ^ be additionally exalted 
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As time roUs on, the greatest names more and more fully absorb the 
activity of a whole epoch. 

3/efrofo9v 

Finally, it will hardly be poswble to consider the great advances 
made in physics except on the theoretical side. Of renowned experi- 
mental researches, in particular of the investigations of the con- 
stants of nature to a degree of ever-increasing accuracy, it is not prac- 
ticable to give any adequate account. Indeed, the refinement and 
precision now demanded have placed many subjects beyond the 
reach of individual experimental research, and have culminated in 
the establishment of great naUonal or international laboratories 
of investigation at Sdvres (1872). at Berlin (1887, 1800), at London 
(1000), at Washington (1901). The introduction of uniform inter- 
national units in cases of the arts and sciences of more recent develop- 
ment is gradually, but inexorably, urging the same advantages on 
all. Finally, the access to adequate instruments of research has 
everywhere become an earier possibility for those duly qualified, and 
the institutions and academies which are systematically undertaking 
the distribution of the means of research are continually increasing 
in strength and in number. 

Clouific^tuin 

In the present paper it will be advisable to follow the usual pro- 
cedure in physics, taking in order the advances made in dynamics, 
acoustics, heat, light, and electricity- The plan pursued will, there- 
fore, specifically consider the progress in elssrics, crystallography, 
capillarity, solution, diffusion, dynamics, viscosity, hydrodyns,mics. 
acoustics; in thermometry, calorimetry, themodynamics, kinetic 
theory, thermal radiation; in geometric optics, dispersion, photo- 
metry, fluorescence, photochemistry, interference, diffraction, polar- 
isation, optical media; in electrosUtics. Volte contacts. Seebeck 
contacts, electrolysis, electric current, magnetism, electromagnetism, 
electrodynamics, induction, elecUic oscillation, electric field, radio- 
activity. _ , 

Surely this is too extensive a field for any one man I Few who are 
not physicists realise that each of these divisions has a splendid end 
voluminous history of development, iU own heroes, iU sublime class- 
ics, often culled from the activity of several hundred years, I repeat 
that few understand the unmitigatedly fundamental character, the 
scope, the vast and profound intellectual possessions, of pure physics; 
few think of it as the one science into which all other sciences must 
ultimately converge — or a separate representation would have been 
given to most of the great divisions which I have named. 
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Hence even if the literary references may be given in print with 
some fullness, it is impossible to refer verbally to more than the chief 
actors^and quite impossible to delineate sharply the real significance 
and the relations of what has been done. Moreover, the dates will in 
most instances have to be omitted from the reading. It has liecn my 
aim, however, to collect the greater papers in the history of physics, 
and the suggestion is implied that science would g:iin if by some 
august tribunal researches of commanding importance were formally 
canonised for the benefit of posterity. 


Ehtlict 


To begin w*ith elasticity, whose development has been <»f such 
marked influence throughout the whole of physics, w'e note tlmt the 
theory is virtually a creation of the nineteenth century. Anic<latine 
Thomas Young, who in 1807 gave to the subject the useful mneep* 
tion of a modulus, and who seems to have definitely recognised the 
shear, there were merely the experimental contribution of Galileo 
(1638), Hooke (1C60), Mariotte (1680), the elastic curve of J. Her- 
noulU (1706), the elementary treatment of vibrating bars of Euler 
and Bernoulli (1742), and an attempted anal 3 ’ 8 is of hcNUrc and tor- 
sion by Coulomb (1776). 

The establishment of a theory of elasticity on broad lines begins 
almost at a bound with Navier (1821), reasoning from a molecular 
hypothesis to the equation of elastic displacement and of elastic po- 
tential energy (1822-1827); yet this startling advance was destlno<l 
to be Boon discredited, in the light of the brilliant generalisations of 
Cauchy (1827). To him we owe the aix component atresses and the six 
component strains, the stress quadric and the strain quadric, the 
reduction of the components to three principal stresses and tliree 
principal strains, the ellipsoids, and other of the indispensable con- 
ceptions of the present day. Cauchy reached his equations both by 
the molecular hypothesis and by an analysis of the oblique stress 
acro« an interface, — methods which predicate fifteen constants of 
elasticity in the most general case, reducing to but one In the case 
of isotropy, Contemporaneous with Cauchy's results are certain in- 
researches by Lam4 and Oapeyron (1828) and by Poisson 


Another independent and fundamenUl method in elastics was 
mtroduMd by Green (1837), who took e, hi, point of depnrture 
the potential energy of a conservarive system in connection with the 
Lagrangian principle of virtual disfjacements. This method, which 
° ^ the bands of Kelvin (1856), of Kirchhoff (1876), 

of Neumann (1885), leads to equaUons with twenty-one constants 
or the «olotropic medium reducing to two in the simplest case. 
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The wave-motion in an isoirof^ medium was first deduced by 
Poisson in 1828» showing the occurrence of longitudinal and trans- 
verse waves of different veloci^es; the general problem of wave- 
motion in solotropic media, though treated by Green (1842), was 
attacked with requisite power by Blancbet (1840-1842) and by 
Christoffel (1877). 

Poisson also treated the case of radial vibrations of a sphere (1828), 
a problem which, without this restriction, awaited the solutions of 
Jaerisch (1879) and of Lamb (1882). The theory of the free vibra- 
tions of solids, however, is a general! saUon due to Clebsch (1857-58, 
Vorlttungen, 1862). 

Elasticity received a final phenomenal advance through the long- 
continued labors of de Si. Venant (1839-55), which in the course of 
his editions of the work of Moigno, of Navier (1863), and of Clebsch 
(1864), effectually overhauled the whole subject. He was the first to 
assert adequately the fundamental importance of the shear. The pro- 
found researches of de St. Venant on the torsion of prisms and on the 
Oexure of prisms appeared in their complete form in 1855 and 1856. 

In both cases the right sections of the stressed solids are shown to 
be curved, and tbe curvature U succinctly specified; in the former 
Coulomb’s inadequate tor^on formula is superseded, and in tbe latter . 
fiexural stress is reduced to a transverse force and a couple. But 
these mere statements convey no impreasion of the magnitude of 
tbe work. 

Among other notable creaUons with a special bearing on the theory 
of elasticity there is only rime to mention the invention and applica- 
tion of curvilinear coordinates by Lam4 (1852); tbe reciprocal the- 
orem of Betti (1872), applied by Cemiri (1882) to solids with a plane 
boundary — problems to which Lam4 and Clapeyron (1828) and 
Boussinesq (1879-85) contributed by other methods; the case of 
the strained sphere studied by Lam4 (1864) and others; Kirchhoff’s 
Bexed plate (1850); Rayleigh’s treatment of the oscillations of 
systems of finite freedom (1873); the thermo-elastic equations of 
Duhamel (1838), of F. Neumann (1841). of Kelvin (1878); Kelvin’s 
analogy of the torsion of prisms with the supposed rotation of an 
incompressible fiuid within (1878); his splendid investigations 
(1863) of the dynamics of clasric spheroids and the geophysical 
applications to which they were put. 

Finally, the battle royal of the molecular school following Nayier, 
Poisson, Cauchy, and championed by de St. Venant, with the disciples 
of Green, headed by Kelvin and Kirchhoff, — the struggle of the fif- 
teen constants with the twenty-one consUnts, in other words, — 
seems to have temporarily subsided with a victory for the Utter 
through the researches of Voigt (1887-89). 
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CrysUillogmphy 

Theoretical crystallography, approached by Steno (1060), but 
formally founded by Hauy (1781, TmiU, 1801), has limited its 
development during the century to systematic classifications of 
form. Thus the thirty-two type sets of Hesse) (1830) and of Bravais 
(1850) have expanded into the more extensive point series involving 
230 types due to Jordan (1868), Sohneke (1876), Federotv (iSOO), 
and ^hoenfiiess (1891). Physical theories of crystalline form have 
scarcely been unfolded. 


CapUlarity 

Capillanty antedated the century in little more than the provi- 
flional, though bnlliant, treatment due to Clairaut (1743). The 
theory arose in almost its present state of perfection in the great 
memoir of Laplace (1805), one of the most beautiful examples of 
the Newton-Boscovichian (1758) molecular dynamics. Capillary 
pressure wee here shown to vary with the principal radii of curva- 
ture of the exposed surface, in an equa^on involving two constants, 
one dependent on the liquid only, the other doubly specific for the 
bodies in contact. Integrations for special conditions include (he 
cases of tubes, plates, drops, contact angle, and similar instances. 
Gauss (1829), dissatisfied with Laplace's method, virtually repro- 
duced the whole theory from a new basis, avoiding molecular forces 
in favor of Lagrangian displacements, while Poisson (1831) obtained 
Laplace^e equations by actually accentuating the molecular hypo- 
thesis ; but his demoostraUon has since been discredited. Young 
in 1805 explained capillary phenomena by postulating a constant 
surface tension, a method which has since been popularised by Max- 
well (Heel, 1872). ^ 

th™ propounded for guidance at 

threshold of the century, one is prepared to anticipate the 

^ r ^ «»pill»nty. Among these the fascinating mono- 

toted h “** of theory are 

toted by the behavior both of liquid lamellc and by suspended 

teiJ '®^^®^^>-Kalvin-s npples (1871), may be cited as typ- 

qoite ‘P^rt from its meteorolo/c^ 
interdependence of^ur- 
a dLS ‘lx* ^“rv.ture of 
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I^iffusion 

Diffusion was formally introduced Into physics by Graham (3850). 
Fick (L855), appreciating the analogy of diffusion and beat conduc- 
tion* placed the phenomenon on a satisfactory theoretical basis, and 
Pick's law has »nce been rigorously tested, in particular by H. F. 
Weber (1879). 

The development of diffusion from a physical point of view fol- 
lowed Pfeffer's discovery (1877) of osmotic pressxire, soon after 
to be interpreted by van 't Hoff (1887) in terms of Boyle’s and 
Avogadro’s laws. A molecular theory of diffusion was thereupon 
given by Nernst (1887). 

Dynamiet 

In pure dynamics the nineteenth century inherited from the 
eighteenth that unrivaled feat of reasoning called by Lagrange 
the MCcanique anahjtique (1788), and the great master was present 
as far as 1813 to point out its resources and to watch over the legit- 
imacy of its applications. Throughout the whole century each new 
advance has but vindicated the preeminent power and safety of 
its methods. It triumphed with Maxwell (1864), when he deduced 
the concealed kinetice of the electromagnetic held* and with Gibbs 
(1876-78), when he adapted it to the equilibrium of chemical sys- 
tems. It will triumph again in the electromagnetic dynamics of 
the future. 

Naturally there were reactions against the tyranny of the method 
of “liaisons." The most outspoken of these, propounded under the 
protection of Laplace himself, was the celebrated Micanique pAy- 
si^ue of Poisson (1828), an accentuation of Boscovich’s (1758) 
dynamics, which permeates tbe work of Kavier, Cauchy, de St. 
Venant, Boussinesq, even Fresnel, Ampdre, and a host of others. 
Cauchy in particular spent much time to reconcile the molecular 
method with tbe Lagrangian abstractions. But Poisson’s method, 
though sustained by such splendid genius, has, nevertheless, on 
more than one occasion — in capillarity, in elasrics — shown itself 
to be untrustworthy. It was rudely shaken when, with the rise of 
modern electricity, the inOuence of the medium was more and more 
pushed to the front. 

Another complete reconstruction of dynamics is due to Thomson 
and Tait (1807), in their endeavor to gain clearness and uniformity 
of design, by referring the whole subject logically back to Newton. 
This great work is the first to make systemaric use of the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy. 

Finally, Hertz (1894), imbued with the general trend of con- 
temporaneous thought, made a powerful effort to exclude force 
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and poUntial energy from dynamics altogether — postulating a uni- 
verse of concealed motions such as Helmliolls nS84) had treated 
in his theory of cyclic systems, and Kelvin had conceived in his 
adynamic gyrostatic ether (l&fO). In fact, the introduction of con- 
cealed systems aod of ordered molecular motions by Helmholtz and 
Boltzmann has proved most potent in justifying the Lagrangian 
dynamics in its application to the actual motions of nature. 

The specific contributions of the first rank wliich dynamics owes 
to the last century, engrossed as it was with the applications of the 
subject, or with its mathematical difficulties, arc not numerous. 


In chronological order we recall notu rally the statics (1S04> and 
the rotational dynamics (1834) of Poinsoti all in their geometrical 
character so surprisiogly distinct from the corilem|>orary dynamics 
of Lagrange and Laplace. We further recall Gauss’s principle of 
least constraint (1829), but little used, though often in its appli- 
cations superior to the method of displacement; Hamilton’s prin- 
ciple of varying action (1S34) and his characteristic function (1834, 
1835), the former obtainable by an easy transition from D’Alem- 
bert's principle and by contrast with Gauss’s principle, of such 
exceptional utility in the development of modern physics; finally 
the development of the Leibnitz ian doctrine of work and ru viva 
jn^ the law of the conservation of energy, which more than any 
other principle has consciously pervaded the progress of the nine- 
^nth century. Clausius’s theorem of the Viriat (1870) and Jacobi’s 
[im) contributions should be added among others. 

Tht potential, though contained explicitly in the writings of 
pange (1777), may well be claimed b>* the last century. The 
differential equation underlying the doctrine had already been 
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favor. Noteworthy progress was first made in this direcUon by 
Moebius SUiiik, 1S38), but the power of these methods 

to be fully appreciated required the InvenUoD of the Au6<Uknung9^ 
lehrc. by Grassmann (1844), and of ^uoferntons, by Hamilton (1863). 

Finally the profound investigations of Sir Robert Ball (1871, 
ef s<q~, Treali$e) on the theory of screws with its immediate dynamical 
applications, though as yet but litUe cultivated except by the author, 
must be reckoned among the promising heritages of the twentieth 
century. 

On the experimental side it is possible to refer only to researches 
of a strikingly original character, like Foucault's pendulum (1861) 
and Fiseau's gyrostat; or like Boys's (1887, <t teq.) remarkable 
quarts-fibre torsion^balance, by rvhicb the Newtonian constant 
of gravitation and the mean density of the earth originally deter- 
mined by Maskelyoe (1778-78) and by Cavendish (1798) were evalu- 
ated with a precision probably superior to that of the other recent 
measurements, the pendulum work of Airy (1856) and Wilsing 
(1885-87), or (lie balance methods of Jolly (1881), Kouig, and 
Eicharr (1884). Rxtenrive transcontinental gravitational surveys 
like that of Mendenhall (1896) have but begun. 

Hydrodynamict 

The theory of the equilibrium of liquids was well understood 
prior to the century, even in the case of rotating fluids, thanks to 
the labors of Maclaurin (1742), aairaut (1743), and Lagrange (1788). 
The generalisations of Jacobi (1834) contributed the triaxial ellip- 
soid of revolution, and the case has been extended to two rotating 
attracting masses by Poincard (1885) and Darwin (1887). The 
astonishing revelations contained in the recent work of Poincar^ 
are particularly noteworthy. 

Unlike elastics, theoretical hydrodynamics passed into the nine- 
teenth century in a relatively well-developed state. Both types of 
the Eulerian equations of moUon (1755, 1759) had left the bands 
of Lagrange (1788) in their present form. In relarively recent times 
H Weber (1868) transformed them in a way combining certain 
advantages of both, and another transformation was undertaken 
by Clebsch (1860). Hankel (1861) modified the equation of con- 
tinuity, and Svanberg and Edlund (1847) the surface conditions. 

Helmholts in bis epoch-making paper of 1858 divided the subject 
into those classes of motion (flow in tubes, streams, jets, waves) 
for which a velocity potential exists and the vortex motions for 
which it does not exist. This cUssificaUon was carried even into 
higher ordere of motion by Craig and by Rowland (1881). For ca^s 
with a velocity potential, much progress has been made during 
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the century in the treatment of wavea, of discontinuous fluid motion, 
and in the dynamics of solids suspended in frictionlcss liquids. 
Eelland (1S44), Scott Russel (I$44). and Green (1837) dealt uith 
the motion of progressive vaves in relatively shallow vessels, Ger> 
ster (LS04) and Raokioe (1863) with progressive waves in deepwater, 
while Stokes (1846, L847, 1880), after digesting tliccoiitemi>oraneous 
advances in hydrodynamics, brought his powerful tnind to bear 
on most of the outstanding difficulties. Kelvin introdured the case 
of ripples (1871), afterwards treated by Rayleigh (1K.S3). The soli- 
tary wave of Russel occupied Boussinesq (1872, 1882), Rayleigh 
(1876), and others; group- waves were treated by Reynolds {1S77) 
and Rayleigh (1879). Finally the theory of stationary waves re- 
ceived extended attention in the writings of de St. Venant (1871), 
Kirchhoff (1879), and GreenhUI (1887). Early experimental guid- 
ance was given by the classic researches of C. H. and W. Weber 
(1825). 


The occurrence of discontinuous variation of velocity within the 
liquid was 6rst fully appreciated by Helraholti (1808), later by 
Kirchhoff (1869), Rayleigh (1876). Voigt (1885), and others. It lends 
itself well to conformal representations. 

The motions of solids within a liquid have fascinated mony inves- 
tigators, and it is chiefly in connection with this subject that the 
method of sources and sinks was developed by English nmthemtt- 
tjcjana, following Kelvin’s method (1856) for the flow of heat. The 
problem of the sphere was solved more or less completely by Poisson 
(1832), Stokes (1843), Dlrichlet (1852); the problem of the ellip- 
»id by Green (1833),Cleb8ch (1868), geoerali red by Kirchhoff (1869). 
Kankine treated the translatory motion of cylinders and ellipsoids 
m a way bearing on the resisUnce of ships. Stokes (1843) and Kircb- 
hoff entertain the question of more than one body. The motion 
? Kirchhoff (1869), Boltsmann (1871), Kelvin 

A. Bjerknes 

( 868) on the flelds of hydrodynamic force surrounding spheres, 
p^^tmg or oscdlating, in translalory or rotational motion, accent- 
® simdarity of these fields with the corresponding 
ca^ in electricity and magnetism, and have been edited in a unique 
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tides due to Newton (1687) and Laplace (1774), through the labors 
of Airy, Kelvin, and Darwin. 

Finally the forbidding subject of vortex motion was gradually 
approached more and more fully by Lagrange, Cauchy (1815, 1827), 
Svanberg (1839), Stokes (1845); but the epoch-making integrations 
of I lie differential equations, together with singularly clear-cut inter- 
pretations of the whole subject, are due to Helmholta (1858). Kelvjn 
(1867, 1883) soon recognised the importance of He) mho) ts 'a work 
and extended it, and further advance came in particular from J. J. 
Thomson (1883) and Beltrami (1875). The conditions of stability 
in vortex motion were considered by Kelvin (1880), Lamb (1878), 
J. J. Thomson, and others, and the cases of one or more columnar 
vortices, of cylindrical vortex sheets, of one or more vortex rings, 
simple or linked, have all yielded to treatment. 

The indestructibility of vortex motion in a frictionless fluid, its 
open structure, the occurrence of reciprocal forces, were compared 
by Kelvin (1867) with the essenrial properties of the atom. Others 
like Fitsgerald in bis cobwebbed ether, and Hicks (1885) in his vortex 
sponge, have found in the properties of vortices a clue to the pos- 
sible structure of the ether. Yet it has not been possible to deduce 
the principles of dynamics from the vortex hypothesis, neither is the 
property which typifies the mass of an atom clearly discernible. 
Kelvin invokes the corpuscular bypotbeels of Lcsage (1818). 


Vucctiiy 

The development of viscous flow ie largely on the experimental 
aide, particularly for solida, where Weber (1838). Kohlrausch 1883. 
el lei].), and others have worked out the main law*. Stokes (1845) 
deduced the full equations for liquids. Poieeiulle’s law (184p, the 
motion of small solids in viscous liquids, of vibraUng plates, and other 
important special cases, bss yielded to treatment. The coefficjents 
of viscosity defined by Poisson (1831). Maxwell (1868). Hagenbach 
(I860) 0 E- Meyer (1863), are exhausrively investigated for gases 
and for liquids. Maxwell (1877) has given the most suggestive and 
BolUmann (1876) the most carefully formulated theory for rolids, 
but the investigation of absolute daU has but begun. The difficulty 
of reconciling viscous flow with Lagrange’s dynamics seems first to 
have been adjusted by Navier. 


Aeromechanic9 


Aerostatics is indissolubly linked with thermodynamics. Aero- 
dynamics has not marked out for itself sny very definite line of 
progress. Though the resistance of oblique planes has engaged the 
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attention of Rayleigh, it is chiefly on the cx peri mental side tlutl the 
subject has been enriched » as, for instance, by the labors of Lun^lov 
(1801) and Lilienthal. Langley (1807) han. indeed, construrled a 
steam-propelled aeroplane which flew sucecjvfnily ; but man hitii^^elf 
has not yet flown. 

Moreover, the meteorological applications of nerotlynamics con- 
tained in the profound researches of Guldl)erg :iri<l Mohn (IM77), 
Ferrel (1877), Oberbcck (1882, 18S6), Helmholtz (ISM, iksO). unrl 
others, as well as in such investigations as Sprung s ( I KSii) on the in- 
ertia path, are as yet rather qualitative in their I>caringon flu* actual 
motions of the atmosphere, The marked progress of inclcorology i« 
observational in character. 


Acctitiict 

Early in tlie cent»ir>- (he velocity of sound given in a famous cquu- 
tion of Newton was corrected lo agree with obser^-ation by l.apinoe 
(1815). 

The great prohlenw in acoustics are addressed in part to the eliis- 
t.e>an, in part to the physiologist, li. (he fonner case the work of 
Rajleigh (1877) has described the present stage of development, 
mterpreling and enriching almost every part disrussed. In the lalicr 
case Helmimits (1863) has devote.! his immense p.nvers (.. a like 
purpo« and with like success. Konig has liccn prominentiv eon. 
cerned with the construction of accurate acoustic apparatus, ' 
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8olution$ have taxed the powers of Poisson (1812, 182$), Cauchy 
(1829). Kirohhoff (1850), Boussinesq (1871-79), and others. For the 
circular plate Kirchlioff gave the complete theory. Rayleigh system- 
ftti^ecl the results for the quadratic plate, and the general account 
makes up his ninth and tenth chapters. 

Longitudinal vibrations.whicharcof particular importance incase 
of the organ-pipe, were con^dered in succession by Poisson (1817), 
Hopkins (183S), Quet (1855); but Helmholtz in his famous paper 
of 1860 gave the first adequate theor>‘ of the open organ-pipe, involv- 
ing viscosity. Further extension was tlien added by Kirchhoff (1868). 
and by Rayleigh (1870, rt including particularly powerful 

analysis of resonance. The subject in its entirety, including the allied 
treatment of the resonator, completes the second volume of Ray- 


leigh’s Sound. ^ , . 

On the other hand, the whole subject of tone-quahty. of combin- 
ation and difference tones, of speech, of harmony, in its physical, 
physiological, and esthetic relations, has been reconstructed, using 
all the work of earlier investigators, by Helmholtz (1862). in his mas- 
terly ToncnipfindunQtn. With rare skill and devotion Konig contrib- 
uted a wealth of siren-like experimental appurtenances. 

Acousticians have been fertile in devising ingenious methods and 
apparatus, among which the tuning-fork with resonator of Mnrbye. 
the siren of Cagniard de la Tour (1810). the Lissajous curves ( ^1. 
the stroboscope of Plateau (1832). the munometric flames of Konig 
fiSGO 1872), the dust methotls of Chladni (K8/> and of Kundt 
(1865-68) Melde’s vibrating strings (1860, 1864). the phonograph 
of Edison and of Bell (1877), are among the more famous. 


Heal: Thtrmomeiry 

Tl.« invention of the air thermometer dates back ai least to Amon- 
tons 0099). but it «as not until Rudberg (1837). and more hor- 
oURhly Rcgnault (1841. el «?•) and Magnus (1842). had completed 
their uork on the thermal expansion and 

fhnt nir thermoiwtrv l>ecame adequately rigorous. On the theoret- 
iMl side Clapevron '(1834), Helmhdts (1847), 
variou. u-avs pro!K«cJ the use of the Carnot function 
"em^rature lasurement, but the subject was finally disposed o 
by l^lvin (1840. el >«,.) in his series of paper- on temperature and 

‘Xc7rt.“.n"Ud much f^m the me:_nt of the 
of mercury by Dulong and Petit (ISIK), repeated by 
i» It also profited bv the determination of the viscous 

others, but more from 

the elimination of these errors by the invention of the Jena glass. 
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It is significant to note that the broad (jucstion of thermal expan- 
sion has yet no adequate er|iiation, Ihouish much has l>ccri done 
experimentally for fluids by the magniliccnt work of Amagat (IKO'J. 
1B73, et seq.). 


Htat Conduct ton 

The subject of heat conduction from a llicorotical iviirit of view 
was virtually created by the great memoir of Fourier tlS22). nhic li 
shed its first light here» but subsequently illumines] almost the whole 
of physics. The treatment passed successively through (ho hurnls of 
many of the foremost thinkers, notably of J^oisson (1835, 1K37J. 
Lam^ (1836. 1839, 1843), Kelvin (1841-44). and others. Willi the 
latter (1856) the ingenious method of sources and sinks origitiatnl. 
The character of the conduction is now well known for contiimotiK 
media, isotropic or not, bounded by (he more simple geomcirifal 
forms, in particular for (he sphere under all reasonable inilial and 
surface conditions. Much attention has lieen given (o the heat cim- 
duct ion of the earth, following Fourier, by Kelvin (1 802, J87S), 
King (1803), and other*. 

Experimentally, Wiedemann and Frans (1853) determined the 
relative heat conduction of metals and showed that for simple ho<lics 
a parallel gradation exist* for the cases of heat and of electrical con- 
ductivity. Noteworthy absolute methods for measuring heat conduc- 
tion were devised in particular by Forbes (1842). F. Neumann (1862) 
Angstrom^lSei^), and a lamellar method applying (o fluids by 
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Thfrmodyna mic$ 

Thermodynamics, as has been sUted. in a singularly fruiUul way 
interpreted and broadened the old LeibniUian principle of vis viva 
of lose. Beginning with the incidental experiments of Rumford 
(179S) and of Davy (17D9) just antedating the century, the new 
conception almost leaped into being when J. H. Mayer (1S42, 1845) 
defined and computed the mechanical equivalent of heat, and when 
Joule (1843, 1845, rt teq.) made that series of precise and judiciou^y 
varied measurements which mark an epoch- Shortly after Helmholts 
(1847), transcending the mere bounds of heat, carried the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy throughout the w'hole of physics. 

Earlier in the century Carnot (1824), stimulated by the growing 
importance of the steam engine of Watt <1763, rt seq.), which Fulton 
(1806) had already applied to transportation by water and which 
Stephenson (1828) soon after applied to transportation by land, 
invented the reversible thermodynamic cycle. This cycle or sequence 
of states of equilibrium of two bodies in mutual action is, perhaps, 
without a parallel in the prolific fruitfulness of its contributions to 
modern physics. Its continued use in fifty years of research has 
hut sharpened its logical edge. Carnot deduced the startling doc- 
trine of a temperature criterion for the efficiency of engines. Clapey- 
ron (1834) then gave the geometrical method of representation 
universally used in thermodynamic discussions to-day, though often 
made more flexible by new coordinates as suggested by Gibbs (1873). 

To bring the ideas of Carnot into harmony with the first law of 
thermodynamics it is necessary to define the value of a transform- 
ulion. and this was the great work of Clausius (1850), followed very 
closely by Kelvin (1851) and more hypothetically by Uankine <1851). 
The latter’s broad treatment of energetics (1855) antedates many 
recent discussions. As early as 1858 Kirchhoff investigated the 
solution of solids and of gases thermodynamic ally, introducing at 
the same time an original method of treatment. 

The «cond law was not generally accepted without grave mis- 
givin*. Clausius, indeed, succeeded in surmountinR most of the 
objections, even those contained in theoretically delicate problems 
».ssociated with radiation. Keverthcless. the confusion raised by the 
invocation of Maxwell’s - demon " has never quite Iwen calmed; and 
while Boittmann 11M7. 1878) refers to the second law as a case of 
probabilitv, Helmholts (1882) admits that the law is an expression 
of our inability to deal with the individual atom- Irreversible pro- 
resses as yet lie quite bevond the pale of thermodynamics. For these 
the famous inequality of Clausius is the only refuge. The value of an 
uncompensated transformation is always positive. 

The invention of mechanical systems which more or less fully 
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conform to the second law has not been infrequent. of llii.s 

nature have been put for«*ard by BolUjti:ihri (1S6C, by 

sius {1S70, 1871). and more powerfully by Helinboltx (1><S4) in his 
theory of cyclic systems, which in a mcasurr Nii^ges(c<] the bidden 
mechanism at the root of Hertz’s dyn am ic.s. tiiMfs's (1002) clcnicnl- 
ary principles of statistical mechanics seem, however, to eon tain the 
nearest approach to n logical just ifient ion of the m^coixI law — an 
approach which is more than a d3*nainie:il illustration. 

The Applications of (he first and second laws of ibcrinodyiiainics 
Are ubiquitous. As interesting instances wc may men lion the con- 
cept ioo of an ideal gas and its properties; the <lcp:<rturc of pbv.<ical 
gases from ideality as shown in Kelvin and Joule's plug incut 
(1854. 1862); the corrected temperature scale resulting on the <ino 
hand, and the possibility of (he modern liquid uir refrigerator of 
Linda and Hampson (1895) on the other. Dilhculties encountered 
in the liquefaction of in coercible gases by Cai Hotel and Picict (|S7T) 
have vanished even from the hydrogen coercions of OIczewski (189r>> 
and of Dewar and Travers. 

Again, the broad treatment of fusion and cvaiwratjon. bcgiiitiing 
with James Tlxomson's (1849) computation of (he moiling point ni 
ice under pressure, Kirchhoffs (1858) treatment of sublimnlion, iho 
extensive chapter of thermo-elastics set on foot by Kelvin’s (IHS:0 
equation, are further examples. 

To these must be added Andrews's (1869) disco verv of the continu- 
ity of the liquid and (he gaseous stales foreshadowed bv Cngniard 
dc la Tour (1822, 1823); (he deep insight into the law.< of physical 

experimental prowess of Amagat <l8sl,'lS93, 
1890), and the remarkably close approximation umounling .almost to 
a prediction of the facts obsen-ed which is given by the great work 
of van dor Waals (1873). 


The further development of thermodynamics, remarkable for tlic 
bwadth, not to say audacity, of its generalizations, w.as to take 
P ace m connection with chemical systems. The analytical power 
of the conception of a thermodynamic potential was recognized 

by Gibb* (1870), wl,o 
A •"‘I 'he potenli»l; by 

Thetmlff ' , Ihermodynsmic poUnlial*. 
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which Gibb$ made the profouadest use. Unaware of this marahaling 
of powerful nxothematical force$, van 'I Hoff (1S86, 1888) consum- 
mated his marvelously nmple application of the second law; and 
from interpretations of the experiments of Pfeffer (1877) and of 
Rnoult (1S83, 1S87) propounded a new theory of solution> indeed, 
u basis for chemical phy«os, in a form at once available for experi- 
mentskl investigation. 

The highly generalized treatment of chemical statics by Oibbs 
bore early fruit in its application to Deville’s phenomenon of disso- 
ciation (1857), and in succession Gibbs (1878, 1870), Duhem (1886), 
Planck (1887). have deduced adequate equations, while the latter 
in case of dilute solutions gave a theoretical basis for Ouldberg and 
Waage’s law of mass action (1870). An earlier independent treat- 
ment of dissociation is due to Horstmann (1869, 1873). 

In comparison with the brilliant advance of chemical statics which 
followed Gibbs, the progress of chemical dynamics has been less 
obvious; but the outlines of the subject have, nevertheless, been suc- 
cinctly drawn in a profound paper by Helmholtz (1886), followed 
with much skill by Duhem (1804, 1890) and Nalanson (1896). 

Kinetic Theory of Gatet 

The kinetic theory of gases at the outset, and as suggested by 
Herupath (1821), Joule (1861, 1857), Kronig (1850), virtually re- 
affirmed the classic treatise of Bernoulli (1738). Clausius in 1857-62 
gave to the theory a modern aspect in hU derivation of Boyle s law 
in Its thermal relations, of molecular velocity and of the ratio of 
translational to toUl energy. He also introduced the mean fr« 
path (1858). Closely after followed Maxwell (1860). adducing the 
law for the distribution of velocity among molecules, later critically 
und elaborately examined by Boltsmann (1868-81). Nevertheless, 
the difficulties relating to the partition of energy have not yet been 
surmounted. The subject is still under vigorous discussion, as the 
papers of Burbury (1890) and others testify. 

To Maxwell (1860, 1868) is due the specifically kinetic interprets 
ation of viscosity, of diffusion, of heat conduction, subjects which 
also engaged the attention of Boltzmann (1872-87). Rigorous data 
for molecular velocity and mean free path have thus become avail- 
able, and van dcr Waals (1873) added a final allowance for the size 
of the molecules. Less satisfactory has been the exploration of the 
character of molecular force for which Maxwell, Boltzmann (1872, 
cl $eq.). Sutherland (1880, IS93), and others have put forward tenta- 

tive investigations. j . 

The intrinsic equation of fluids discovered and treated in me 
great, paper of ''an der Waala (1873), though partaking of the charac- 
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ter of ft first approximation, has greatly promoted the coordination 
of most of the known facts. CorrosfHiiuling states, the llicniml 
coefficients, the vapor pressure relation, the minimum of prt.^surc- 
volume products, and even molecular diameters, arc reos<malily in- 
ferred by van der Waals from very simple f>rc!ni>cs. Many <»f the 
results have been tested by Amagat (1MN>). 

The data for molecular diameter furnished by the* kinclir theory 
as a whole, viz., the origioal values of Losc hmidt (IStir>). of van der 
Waals (1873). and others, are of il>e same order of V5»hie< Kelviira 
estimates (1883) from capillarity and contact elect riciiy. Many 
converging lines of evidence sliow that an approxiinathm to the 
truth has surely been reacl>ed. 


Radioiion 


Our knowledge of the radiation of heat, dialhermncy. thermo- 
crosis, was promoted by the perfection which the Ihermoiiyle rcachc«i 
in the hands of Melloni (1835-53). These and other rc:<eaivhes kci 
at rest forever all questions relating to the identity of heat and light. 
The subject was, however, destined to attain a much higher order 
of precision with the invention of Langley’s bolometer (IhSl). The 
survey of heat spectra, beginning with the laborious attempts of 
Herschel (1840), of E. Becquerel (1843, 1870), H. Rccqtierel (18S3), 
and others, has thus culminated in (he magnificent dcvclo])mcnt 
shown in Langley’s charts (1883. 1884, cf sc^.). 

Kirchhoff’s law (1860), to some extent anticipated by Stewart 
(1857, 1858), pervades the whole subject. The radiation of the black 
body, tentatively formulated in relation to temperature by Stefan 
(1879) and more rigorously by Boltzmann (1884), has fuiiii^ho<l 
the savants of the Reichsanstalt with means for the development 
of a new pyrometry whose upper limit is not in sight. 

Among curious inventions Crooke's radiometer (1874) and Bell s 
photophoue may be cited. The adaptation of the former in ease of 
high exhaustion to the actual nieasuremenl of Maxwell’s (1873) 
light pressure by Lebedew (1901) and Nichols and Hull (1903) is 
of quite recent history. 

The first estimate of the important constant of solar radiation nt 

pvrhcnometrir 

methods have since been devised by Langley (1884) and more re- 
cently by Angstrom (1886, se^.). 


Velocity of light 


Data for the velocity of light, verified by indepenc 
•cal observatiooe, were well known prior to the centu 
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had worked as long ago as 167S, and Bradley in 1727. It remained 
(0 Acluatly measure (his enormous velocity in the laboratory, appa> 
ently an extraordinary feat, but accomplished simultaneously by 
Fizeau (1849) and by the aid of When tstone*s revolving mirror (1S34) 
by Foucault (1840, 1850, 1862). Since that time precision has been 
given to this important constant by Cornu (1871, 1873, 1874), Forbes 
and Young (1882), Michelson (1878, rt seq.). and Newcomb (1885). 
Foucault (ISSO). and more accurately Michelson (1884), deter- 
mined the variation of velocity with the medium and wave-length, 
thus assuring to the undulatory theory its ultimate triumph. Grave 
concern, however, still exists, inasmuch as Michelson and Morley 
(1886) by the most refined measurement, and differing from the 
older observations of Fizeau (1881, 1859), were unable to detect 
the optical effect of the relative motion of tlie atmosphere and the 
luminiferous ether predicted by theory. 

Romer's observation may in some degree be considered as an 
anticipation of the principle first clearly stated by Doppler (1842). 
which has since become invaluable in spectroscopy. Estimates of 
the density of the luminiferous ether have been published, in par- 
ticular by Kelvin (1854). 


Ge^mrtrk oplie$ 

Prior to the nineteenth century geometric optics, having been 
mustered before Huyghens (1690), Newton (I7D4), Mnlus (1808), 
Lagrange (1778, 18Ck1). and others, had naturally attained a high 
Older of development. It was, nevertheless, remodeled by the great 
paper of Gauss (1841). and was thereafter generalized step by step 
by Listing, Mobius (1855), and particularly by Abbe (1872), post- 
ulating that in character, the cardinal elements are independent 
of the phN’sical reasons by which one region is imaged in another. 

bo many able thinkers, like Airy (1827), Maxwell (1856, cf seq.), 
Bessel (IMO, 1841), Helmholtz <1856, 1867), Ferraris <1877, 1880), 
and others have contributed to the furtherance of geometric optics, 
that definite mention is impossible. In other cases, again, profound 
methods like those of Hamilton (1828, et $eq.), Kummer (1859), 
flo not seem to have liorne correspondingly obvioxis fruit- The fun- 
damental bearing of diffraction on geometric optics was first pointed 
out by Airy (1838), bxxt developed by Abbe (1873), and after him by 
Rayleigh (1870). An odequate theory of the rainbow, due to Airy 
and others, is one of its picturesque accomplishments (1838). 

The .so-culled astronomical refraction of a medium of continu- 
ously varying index, successively treated by Bouguer (1739, 1740). 
Simpson (1743). Bradley (1750. 1762), owes its recent refined de- 
velopment to Bessel (1823. 1826, 1842), Ivory (1822, 1823, c( $eq.), 
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Radau (1S84), and others. Tait (1883) gave much attention t(» the 
allied treatment of mirage. 

In relation to instruments the conditions of aplanti.sm wore oxnin- 
ined by Gatisius (1864), by Helmholtz (1874), hy Ahl« (1878. if 
seq.), by Hoc kin (1884), and others, and the a|M)diromntic lens wus 
introduced by Abbe (1879). The microsco|>c tx still well suliscrvcd 
by either the Huyghens or the Rams<len (1873) e3*e-iii<TP. hut llic 
objective has undergone successive stages of impmvcrnciit. liogin* 
ning with Lister’s discovery* in 1830. Amici (1840) iriinMli:c<*il the 
principle of immersion; Stephenson (1878) and Ablic (|k 70). In mho- 
geneous immersion; and tl« Abbe-Zeiss apnchixunnlic ohjjviivr 
(1880). the outcome of the Jcna-gla^s experiment^!, nnirk^. |KTliiip.<. 
the high-water mark of the art for the micro.-sco[»c. Stein licil { isii.'i, 
1866) introduced the guiding principle for phntogrnphiv ol)je<‘ lives. 
Alvan Clark carried the difficult technique of tclcscojic lens con- 
st ruction to a degree of astonishing excellence. 


Spectrum — DUpertion 

Curiously, the acumen of Nen-lon (lOCO, 1704) stopfwii .ilicirl of 
the ultimate conditions of purity of spectrum. It was left to Wnltas. 
ton (1802), about one hundred years later, to introduce the .Ml 
and observe the dar)c lines of tlie sedar spectrum, Krauiihafcr (ISH, 
1818, 1823) mapped them out carefully and iiisistctl on llicir solar 
origin. Brewster (1833, 1834), who aflenvards (1861)) pulilislicd a 
map of 3000 lines, was the first to lay stress on the occtiricnrc of 
absorption, believing it to be atmospheric. Korbes (1S30) gave even 
greater definiteness to absorption by referring it to solar origin. 
Foucault (1849) pointed out the coincidence of the sodium lines 
nnth the D group of Fraunhofer, and discovered the reversing 
effect of sodium vapor. A_.«mteinent of the parnllclisni of emission 
and absorption came from Angstrom (1855) and with greater defin- 
Ict^css and ingenious experiments from Stewart (1801)). Never- 
thek« ,t was reserved to Kirehboff and Bunsen (ISOO. ISOl) to 
f^e the continuous spectra and 

in Ml ^nd r ‘^‘"hhoff's law was announced 

(1884 e I I •* of the sun. Hoggins 

pmvlk oW CSeS). ThaWn (1875). followed with im- 
bues- buMhe 7? !. ““"d 'vare-lenglh of the solar 

sh,“;wt hv I "‘f** suddenly over- 
rating (1882 « s POssibiliUea of the Rowland concave 

L tW * "taps aod tables of the solar spec- 

trum as they appeared in 1887, 1889. ri se,.. his summarj- of the 
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elements contained in the sun (1S9I). each marked a definite etage 
of advance of the subject. Mitscherlich (1862, 1863) probably was 
the fir^t to recognise the banded or channeled spectra of compound 
bodies. Palmer (1S85) constructed a valuable equation for recog- 
nizing the distribution of single types of lines. Kayser and Kunge 
(1887, €t tfq.) successfully analyzed the structure of the spectra of 
alkaline and other elements. 

The modernized theorj* of the grating had been given by Rayleigh 
in 1874 and was extended to the concave grating by Rowland (1892, 
1893) and others. A general theory of the resolving power of pris- 
matic systems is also due to Rayleigh (1S79, 1880), and another to 
Thollon (1881). 

The work of Rowland for the visible spectrum was ably paral- 
leled by Langley’s investigations (J8S3 el se^.) of the infra-red, dating 
from the invention of the bolometer (1881). Superseding the work 
of earlier investigators like Fizeau and Foucault (1878) and others, 
Langley extended the apectruen with detailed accuracy to over 
eight times its visible length. The solar and the lunar spectrum, the 
radiations of incandescent and of hot bodies, were all specified abso- 
lutely and with precision. With artificial spectra Rubens (1892, 
1899) has since gone further, reaching the longest heat-waves known. 

A similarly remarkable extension was added for the ultra-violet 
by Schumann (1890, 1892), contending successfully with the grad- 
ually increasing opacity of all known media, 

Experimentally the suggestion of the spectroheliograph by Lock- 
ver (1868) and by Janssen (1868) and its brillisnt achievement by 
Hale (1892) promise notable additions to our knowledge of solar 
activity. 

Finally, the refractions of absorbing media have been of great 
importance in their bearing on theory. The peculiarities of 
reficction were announced from his earlier experiments (1811) by 
Arago in 1817 and more fully investigated by Brewster (1815, 1830, 
1831). F. Neumann (1882) and MacCullagb (1837) gave sharper 
statements to these phenomena. Equations were advanced by 
Cauchy (1836, et s<q.) for isotropic bodies, and later with greater 
detail by Rayleigh (1872). Ketteler (1875, rf $eq.). Drude (1887, ct 
SCO.) and others. Jamin (1847. 1848) devised the first experiments of 
requisite precision and found them in close agreement With Cauchy s 
theory. Kundl (1888) more recently investigated the refraction of 

metallic prisms. . 

Anomalous dispersion was discovered by Christiansen m 1870. 
and studied by Kundt (1871, H sc^.). f^llmeyer’s {1872} powerful 
and flexible theory of dispersion was extended to include absorp- 
tion effccU by Helmholtz (1874), with greater detail by 
(2879, et seg.), and from a different point of view by Kelvin (1885>J. 
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The elec trom acetic theory lends itself pnriicularly well to the same' 
phenomena, and KolJzek (1887, 1888), Goldliammcr (1H02), 
holts (1802), Drude (ISOS), and others instanced its adaptation wii}i 
success. 

Phot0>Httrtf, FluwttecncCf P/io(ochtotnUrf/ 


The cosine law of Lambert (17GO) has since liccn interpreted in 
a way satisf^dng modern rc<]Uircmcnts by Fourier {1S17. ISi4) $ind 
by Lommel (1880). Among new resources f<»r the cx|>riiiiicn1ali:'t 
the spectrophotometer, the Lummor-Urodhun photometer flNsp). 
and Rood's flicker photometer (1803, 1899), should l>r mcdihmed. 

Fluorescence, though ingeniously treated by Hcrscbel (IK4r>. 
1853) and Brewster (1846, tl seq.), was virtually created in its fduhe 
sophical aspects by Stokes in his great papers (1S52, rt s«v/.) on the 
subject. In recent years Lommel (1877) made not c wort liy roiitribii- 
lions. Phosphorescence bos engaged the aliention of Iv Ik'cqucrcl 
(ISSD), among others. 

The laws of photochemistry are in large measure due to Ibinsoik 
and Roscoe (1857. 1862). The practical development of photography 
from its beginnings with Daguerre (1820, 1838) and NiO pee and 
Fox-Talbot (1839), to its final improvement by MAdd<»x (IS7I) 
M'ith the introduction of the dry plate, is fomiliar to nil. VngolV 
(1873) discovery of appropriate sensitizers for diffeient colors has 
added new resources to the already invaluable application of photo- 
graphy to spectroscopy. 

/ tUcr/ertnee 


The colors of thin plates treated successively by Boyle (1663), 
Hooke (1065), and more particularly bv Newton (1672, Optike 
1704), became in the hands of Young (1802) the means of framing 
an adequate theory of light. Young also discovered the colors of 
mixed plates and ivas cognisant of loss of half a wavc-Icnetli on 
reflection from the denser medium. Fresnel (1815) gave an inde- 
Wndent explanation of Newton’s colors in terms of interference, 
evi^ng for further evidence his double mirrors (1816), his biprism 

S’n! P'"'” 

nsw? ^ ‘ «*“*>«''' order, as do also Lloyd's 

(1837) and Haid.nger's (1840) interferences. Brewster's (1817) 

the "'I®"'®™"" '»*« of thiok plates culminated in 

f'.u- “■* io'orferometer. The 

n. f ‘J;:® immensely advanced bv the fames 

de-oce of Micheison (1881, 1882). which has now become a funda- 

^ne h f “iobolson's determination of the 

oundin/ “'® *«ve-len6lh of light with as- 
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Wiener (1890) in his discovery of the stationary light- wave intro- 
duced an entirely new interference phenomenon. The method was 
successfully applied to color photography by Lippmaon (1891, 
1892), showing that the electric and not the magnetic vector is 
photographically active. 

Tlie theory of interferences from a broader point of view, and 
including the occurrence of multiple reflections, was successively 
perfected by Poisson (1823), Fresnel (1823), Airy (1831). It has 
recently been further advanced by Feussner (1880. ft scg.). Sohncke 
and Wangerin (1881. 1883), Rayleigh (1880), and others, The inter- 
ferences along a caustic were treated by Airy (1836), but the 
endeavor to reconstruct geometric optics on a diffraction basiM 
has as yet only succeeded in certain important instances, as already 
mentioned, 

Diffract ten 

Though diffraction dates back to Grimaldi (1665) and was well 
known to Newton (1704), the first correct though crude interpret- 
ation of the phenomenon ia due to Young (1802, 1804). Independ- 
ently Fresnel (1815) in hia original work devised similar explanations, 
but later (1818, 1819. 1826) gave a more rational theory in terms 
of Huyghens's principle. w*hich he was the first adequately to inter- 
pret. Fresnel showed that all points of a wave-front are concerned 
in producing diffraction, though the ultimate critical analysis wa^ 
left to Stokes (1840). 

In 1822 Fraunhofer published his remarkable paper, in which, 
among other inventions, he introduced the grating into science. 
Zone plates were studied by Cornu (1875) and by Sorel (1875), 
Rowland’s concave grating appeared in 1881 ; Michel son's echelon 
spectrometer in ISOO. 

The theory of gratings and other diffraction phenomena was 
exhaustively treated by Schwerd (1837). Uabinet established the 
principle bearing his name in 1837. Subsequent developments were 
in part concerned with the improvement of Fresnel's method of 
computation, in part with a more rigorous treatment of the theory 
of diffraction. Stokes (1850, 1852) gave the first account of the 
polarisation accompanying diffraction, and thereafter Ra^deigh 
(1871) and manv others, including Kirclihoff (1882. 1S83), profoundly 
modified the classic treatment. Airy (1834, 1838) and others elabor- 
ately examine<l the diffraction due to a point source in view of Us 
important bearing on the efRcicncy of optical instruments. 

A unique development of diffraction is the phenomenon of scat- 
tering propounded by Rayleigh (1871) in his dynamics of the blue 
sky. This great theory which Rayleigh has repeatedly improved 
(1881, ct seg-) has since superseded all olher relevant explanations. 
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PolariitUion 


An infinite variety of polarization jilientiinona grew out of Har- 
thoKinus's (1Q70) discovery. Sound begin niiiKx of a theory were 
laid by Huyghens {Troiti, 1690). wliose wavelet j)rineiple and ele- 
mentary wave-front have persisted as an invaluaWc aetjuiMilon, to 
be generalised by Fresnel in 1821. 

Fresh foundations In this department of optirs wore laid by 
Mai us 0810) in his discovery of the cosine hiw and the further 
d i$co very of t he polari z a I ion of re Aec led I igh I . f ^ii ler ( I H 1 5 ) ] t re wsi e r 
adduced Che conditions of maximum polarisation for this vuhk 
In 1811 Arago announced the occurrence of inlerferencc!^ iji con- 


nection with parallel plane-polarised light, phenomena which under 
the observations of Arago and Fresnel (1810. IHJO), biot (IMO). 
Urewstcr (1813, 1814. 1818). and olhers grew immensely in varielv, 
und in the importance of their bearing on the undniutory theory. 
It is on the basis of these phenomena that Fresnel in 1819 insist c<l 
on the transversahty of light- waves, offering proof which was sub- 
sequently made rigorous by Verdet (1850). Though a lenfativc 
explanation was here again given by Young (1814), the firsi mlc 
quate theory of the behavior of thin plates of irolotropic media 
with polarized light came from Fresnel (1821). 

Airy (1833) elucidated a special case of (he gorgeously compli- 
cated interferences obtained with convergent |»encils; Neumann 
m 1S34 gave the general theory. The forbidding equations resulting 

(1861, 1884), and Lornmel 
(1883) and Neumann (1841) added a theory for stressed media, 
flftens'ards improved by Pockels (I8S9). 

The peculiarly unduUlory character of natural light owe. its 
„ Stoke. (18S2). hi, viev. fvero venfied 
for o!rh •'‘***“ OSeS) *l'0" ing interforenees 

"o IsTf l>y Brewster (isiS) 

*"‘r •"<! «he correctne-M of hi. exXn- 

were detected exDerim * refraction. The phenomena 

TK j experimentally by Lloyd (1833) 

mill "i- 

rgea oy iJioi (1815), has recently been placed in 
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eJose relation to non-symmetric«l chemical structure by LeBel (1874) 
and ran *t Hoff (1875), and a tentative molecular theory was ad- 
vanced by Sohncke (1876). 

BoiiJ^sincsq (IS68) adapted Cauchy's theory (1842) to these phe- 
noniena. Independent elaalie theories were propounded by Mac- 
Cull agh (1837), Briot. Sarrau (1868); but there is naturally no diffi- 
cidty in accounting for rotary polarisation by the electromagnetic 
theory of light, as was shown by Drude (1892). 

Among investigational apparatus of great importance the Solei! 
tlS46. 1847) saccharimeter may be mentioned. 


Thforie$ 


In conclusion, a brief summary' may be given of the chief mechan- 
isms proposed to account for the undulations of light. Fresnel sug- 
gested the first adequate optical theory in 1821. which, though 
singularly correct in its bearing on reflection and refraction in the 
widest sense, was merely tentative in construction. Cauchy (1829) 
proposed a specifically elastic theory for tlie motion of relatively 
long waves of light in continuous media, baaed on a reasonable 
hypothesis of molecular force, and deduced therefrom Fresnel's 
reflection and refraction equations. Green (1888), ignoring molecular 
forces and proceeding in accordance with his own method m elastics, 
published a different theory , which did not, however, lead to Fresnel’s 
equations. Kelvin (1888) found the conditions implied m Cauchy s 
theory compatible with stability if the ether were considered ns 
bound by a rigid medium. The ether implied throughout is to have 
the same elasticity everywhere, but to vary in density from medium 
to medium, and vibration to be normal to the plane of polansa- 


Keumann {1 855), whose work has been reconstnicUd by Kirchhoff 
(1876), and MucCuIUgh (1837), with the counter-hypothesis of an 
ether of ft.'^cd density but varjing in elasticity from medium to 
medium, also deduced Fresnel's equations, obtaining at the sarne 
time better surface conditions in the case of «oiotropK media. The 
vibrations arc in the plane of polarisation. . , 

All the elastic theories essentially predict a longitudinal lleht-wa^e. 

It was not until Kelvin in 1889-90 proposed his remarkable gyro- 
static theory of light, in which force and displacement l>cconic torque 
and twist, that these objections to the elastic theory were wholly 
removed. HacCullagh, without recognising their bearing, seems 
actually to have anticipated Kelvin^s equation. ...... 

With tlie purpose of accounting for dispersion, Cauchy m 1835 ga^e 
«re.iter breadth to his theory by postulating a sphere of action of 
ether particles commensurate with wave-length, and m this direction 
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he was followed by F. Neumann (lft41), Priot (1^04). RayloiKli 
(1871). nnd others^ treating an ether vurioiisly loaded willi iiKdonnl 
particles. Among theories beginning witJi the phenomenn oU«orvH, 
that of Eoussinesq (1807. rt teq,) has received the most extensive 
development. 

The difTicult surface conditions met with when light pAs.«es from 
one medium to another, including such subjects as cllipi icily, total 
reflection, etc., have been critically <iiscus«efl. among oihers. by Ncu- 
mann (1835) and Ra 3 'lejgh (ISKK); but the disiTiniinalion between 
the Fresnel and the Neumann vector was not nc«>injil».diod without 
misgiving before the advent of tlic work of Herts. 

It appears, therefore, that the elastic theories of light, if Kelvin s 
g)'rostntic adynamic ether Iw admit led, have not l>eeti wholly rouiefJ. 
Nevertheless, the great electromagnetic theory of light imifuninelcrl 
by Maxwell (1864, Trcofisc, 1873) has liccn singularly apt nor only 
in explaining all the phenomena roachoii by the older theories and 
in predicting entirely novel results, but in harmoniously uniting, ns 
parts of a unique doctrine, both the electric or photographic light 
vector of Fresnel and Cauchy and the magnetic vector of Non mann 
and MacCullagh. Its predictions have, moreover, l»een osl<miKhingly 
verified by the work of Hertz (1890), and it is lo^Jay acquiring uddcil 
power in the convection theories of Loren tz (1895) and others. 


ElfctrMiotics 

(^ulomb’s (1785) law nnledatea the century; imiced, it wns knnwt. 
to Cavendish (1771, I7S1). Problems of electric distribution were 
not seriously approached, hon-ever. until Poisson (ISIl) solved the 
*p!‘*J?* i" Afterwards Clausius (1X32), Hclmholls 
(1858), and Kirchhoff (1877) examined the conditions for discs, the 
lut givmg the first rigorous theory of the experimentally imporliint 

fion of elootric <l!l!lribu! 

mtih^ tncentive as an application of Kcivin-s licuuliful 

m nt of fST' A T" *>’»'«"-otised the treat- 

of a conZcfo . r r-oUnXM energy 

by Kirchhoff ‘'If “'’“*'‘°""'‘‘®*“bsequenlly extended 

due to Fedders^n (TSg Tso!?.”''"'** «PoHmen,al verification 

The specific inducti,-e capacity of a medium with its fundamental 
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bearing on the character of electiie force was disco\*ered by Far- 
aday in 1S37. Of the theories propounded to account for this pro- 
perty the moat far-reaching iaMaxw'eil'a (1865), which culminates in 
(he unique result showing that the refraction index of a medium 
is the square root of its specific inductive capacity. With regard 
to Maxwell's theory of the Faraday stress in the ether as compared 
with the subsequent development of elect rostriction in other media 
by many authors, notably by EolUmann (1880) and by Kirchhofi 
11885). it is observable that the tendency of (he former to assign 
concrete physical properties to the tube of force is growing, partic- 
ularly in connection with radioactivity. Duhem (1892, 1895) in- 
sists, however, on the greater trustworthiness of tlie thermodynamic 
potential. 

Xhe seemingly trivial subject of pyroelectricity interpreted by 
iEpinus (1756) and studied by Brewster (1825). has none the less 
elicited much discussion and curiosity, a vast number of data by 
Hankei (1839-93) and others, and a succinct explanation by Kelvin 
(1860, 1878). Similarly piesoelectricily, discovered by the brothers 
Curie (1880), has been made the subject of a searching investigation 
by Voigt (1800). Finally Kerr (1875, d le?.) observed the occurrence 
of double refraction in an electrically polarised medium. Recent 
researches, among which those of Lemoine (1896) are most accurate, 
have determined the phase difference corresponding to the Kerr 
effect under normal conditions, while Voigt (1899) has adduced 
un adequate theory. 

Certain electrostatic inventions have had a marked bearing on the 
development of electricity. We may mention in particular Kelvin's 
quadrant electrometer (1867) and Li ppmann 'a capillary electrometer 
(1873). Moreover, among apparatus originating in Nicholson’s dupli- 
cator (1788) and Volta’s electrophorus, the Topicr- Holts machine 
(1865-67), with the recent improvement due to Wimshurst, has 
replaced all others. Atmospheric electricity, after the memorable 
experiment of Franklin (1751). made little progress until plvin 
(1860) organised a systematic attack. More recently a revival of 
interest began with Fxner (1886). but more particularly with Linss 
(1887), who insisted on the fundamental importance of a detailed 
knowledge of atmospheric conduction. It is in this direction that the 
recent vigorous treatment of the atmosphere as an ionised medium 
has progressed, owing chiefly to the indefatigable devotion of Elster 
and Geitel (1899, rt sc? ) andofC-T- R. Wilson (1897, ct ae^.). Quali- 
tatively the main phenomena of atmospheric electricity are now 
plausibly accounted for; quantitatively there is as yet very little 
specific information. 
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Volla Contatd 


Volta epocb-making experiment of 1707 may well be luiJetl tfi 
the century which made such prolific use of it; indeed, the Vollair 
pile (1800-02) and Volta’s law of series (1802) come just within it. 
Among the iDn\UDerable relevant cx|Krimcnis Kelvin's dropping 
electrodes (1859) and his funnel experimcni (1S07) are ninon^ 
the more interesting, while tlio Spannungsreihe of K. Kolitruusch 
(1851, 1853) is the first adequate investigation. Nevortlicless, the 
phenomenon has remained without a universally acceptable on 
tion until the present day, when it is reluctantly yield iiijj Ut elerlnmic 
theory, although ingenious suggestions like HcImholi?’s JJopjui- 
tchichl (1879), the interpretations of physical c hem wiry and (he 
discovery of the coocentration cell (HcImholU; Ncinst, 1S88, IHSU; 
Planck, 1890) have thro wo light upon it. 

Among the earliest theories of the galvanic cell is Kelvin's (IS51 , 
1860), which, like Helm holla's, U incomptelo. The most witwfaclory 
theory is Nernst’s (1889). Gibbs (1878) and Hcimholts (IKSi) have 
made searching critical contributions, chiefly io relation to the 
thermal phenomena. 

Volta's invention was made practically efficient in certain famous 
galvanic cells, among which Daoiell’s (1836), Grove's (1839) , Clarke’s 
(1878), deserve mention, and the purposes of measurement have 
been subserved by the potentiometers of Poggendorff (1841), Rosscha 
(1855), Clarke (1873). 

Setback ContQ<i$ 


Thermoelectricity, destined to advance many departments of 
physics, was discovered by Seebeck in 1821. The Peltier effect fob 
owed m 1834, subsequently to be interpreted by Icilius (1853). A 
^ermodynamic theory of the phenomena came from Clausius (1853) 
oud with ^ater elaboration, together with the discovery of the 

a87r,f i:*- developed by Tou 

(1872, el teq.) and his pupiU. Avenariua (1863), however first 
observed the theriooelectric par.bole. "o'vever, hrst 

-rhodium U.ormo- 

ectric pyrometer dates from about 1885 and has recently been 
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(1834). Again, it was not till 1853 that further marked advances 
were made by Hittorf's (1853-59) strikingly original researches 
un the motions of the ions. Later (^aurius (1857) suggested an ade> 
quote theory of electrolysis, which was subsequently to be specialized 
in the dissociation hypothesis of Arrhenius (1881, 1884). To the 
elaborate investigations of F. Kohlrausch (1879, tt seq.), however, 
science owes the fundamental law of the independent velocities of 
migration of the iona. 

Polarization discovered by Ritter in 1S03 became in the hands 
of Plants (1859-1879) an invaluable means for the storage of energy, 
an application which waa further improved by Faure (1880). 


Steady Fhw 


The fundamental law of the steady aow of electricity, in spite 
of its simplicity, proved to be peculiarly elusive. True, Cavendish 
(1771-81) had dehnite notions of electrosUtic resistance as depend- 
ent on length section and potential, but his intuitions were lost to 
the world. Davy (1820), from his experimenls on the resistances of 
conductors, seems to have arrived at the law of sections, though he 
obscured it in a misleading statement. Barlow (1825) and Becquerel 
(1825-26), the latter operating with the ingenious differential gal- 
vanometer of his own invention, were not more definite. Surface 
effects were frequently suspected. Ohm himself, in his first paper 
(1825), confused resistance with the polarization of his battery, and 
it was not till the next year (1826) that he discovered the true 
law, eventually promulgated in his epoch-making Die galvamtche 


Kent (1827). 

U is well known that Ohm's mathematical deductions were un- 
fortunate, and would have left a gap between electrostotjcs and 
voltaic elect ricitv- But after Ohm’s law had been further experi- 
menially established by Fechner (1830). the correct theory was 
given by Kirchhofl (1849) in a way to bridge over the gap 
kirchlioff approached the question gradually, considering first the 
distribution of current in a plane conductor (1845-46), from is hicU 
he passed to the laws of distribution in branched conductor (1847- 
48) — laws which now find such universal application. In lus great 
paper, moreover, Kirclihoff gives the general equation for the act- 
fvi^ of the circuit and from this Clausius (1852) soon after deduced 
,h/joule elTert Iheoreticlly. The Imv, though 
in Ricss's results (1837). was experimentally discovered by Joule 


” A^^bearing critically or otherrvisc on Ohm’s law rve may meation 
the ^reh!s of HelLiolts (1852), of Maxwell (1876), the solul.ou 
of difficult problems in regard to terminals or of the resistance o 
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special forms of conductors, by Rnylcigh (1S7J, 1879), Hicks (1883). 
and others, the discussion of Ihe refraction of lines of flow by Kircli- 
hoff (1846), and many researches on the limits of accuracy of the 
law. 

Finally, in regard to the evolution of the modem galvanometer 
from its invention by Schweigger (1820), we may enumerate in suc- 
cession Nobili’s astatic system (1834), Po6gen<lorffK (1820) and 
Gauss's (1833) mirror device, the aperiodic syslcms, \Vcl)cr’s (1862) 
and Kelvin’s critical study of the best condition for galvunomctry, 
so cleverly applied in the instruments of the latter. Kelvin’s siphon 
recordcr(l867), reproduced in the DepreU-D’Arsonval system (1882). 
has adapted the galvanometer to modern conditions in cities. l*'or 
absolute measurement Pouillet's tangent galvanometer (1837), 
treated for absolute measurement by Weber (1840), and WeberV 
dynamometer (1846) have lost little of their original importance. 


Magnetitm 

Magnetism, definitely founded by Gilbert (ICOO) and put on a 
quantitative basia by Coulomb (1785), was first made the subject 
of recondite theoretical treatment by Poisson (1824-27). The inter- 
pretation thus given to the mechanism of two conditionally separable 
magnetic fluids facUitated discussion and was very generally used 
•n argument, as for instance by Gauss (1833) and others, although 
Ampere had suggested the permanent molecular current as early 
as 1820. Weber <1862) introduced the revolvable molecular magnet. 
* theory which Ewing (1890) afterwards generalised in a way to 
include magnetic hysteresis. The phenomenon itself was independ- 

(1882). and has 

eince become of special practical importance. 

^«^^oduced his invaluable conception of lines of 
lhe!!Lm JT®’ * geometric embodiment of Gauss's (1813, 1839) 
ZTZI- **“*-^^* <^^5. 1862, d scg.) thereafter 

vadL thp ® “• '"“option whid. por- 

by inductioc, lrea(ed hypolhclically 

attackerbv m ^ and even by B»rloer (1820), has since bm. 
(1854)-\w thT ‘^'"bers, hke F. Neumann (184S), Kirclilioff 
•due to Kelvi! «'»borated tl.eorv 

•«»n in emaur part of the not- 

<‘®88. 18951, been introduced by Dulicm 

•o '»'*™ody-mic potential 
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Magnetic ians have succeeded in expressing the magnetic distri- 
bution induced in certain simple geometrical figures like the 
sphere, the spherical shell, the ellipsoid, the infinite cylinder, the 
ring. Green in 182S gave an onginal but untrustworthy treatment 
for the finite cylinder. Lamellar and solenoidal distributions are 
defined by Kelvin (1850), to whom the similarity theorems (1856) 
are also due. Kirchboff ’s results for the ring were practically utilized 
in the absolute measurements of Stole tow (1872) and of Eowlaud 


(1878). 

Diamagnetism, though known since Brugmaas (1778), first chal- 
lenged the permanent interest of science in the researches of Becquerel 
(1827) and of Faraday (1845). It is naturally included harmoniously 
in Kelvin’s great theory (1847, H Independent explanations of 
diamagnetism, however, have by no means abandoned the field; 
one may instance Weber’s (1852) ingenious generalisation of Amptre’s 
molecular currents (1820) and the broad critical deductions of Duhem 
(1889) from the thermodynamic potential. For the treatment of 
©olotropic magnetic media, Kelvin’s (1850, 1851) theory seems to 
be peculiarly applicable. Weber's theory would seem to lend itself 


well to electronic treatment. 

The extremely complicated subject of magnetostriction, originally 
observed by Matteuci (1847) and by Joule (1849) in different cases, 
and elaborately studied by Wiedemann (1858, ti se^.), has been 
repeatedly attacked by theoretical physicists, among whom Helm- 
holts (1881), Kircbhoff (1885), Boltzmann (1879), and Duhem (1891) 
may be mentioned. None of the carefully elaborated theories accoun s 
in detail for the facts observed. 

The relations of magnetism to light have increased in importance 
since the fundamental discoveries of Faraday (1845) and of Verdel 
(1854) nnd they have been specially enriched by the magneto-optic 
discoveries of Kerr (1876, H sc?.), of Kundt (1884, cf «?.), and mom 
recently by the Zeemann effect (1897, ct sc?.). Among the theone 
put forth for the litter, the electronic explanation of Loreots (1898 
1899) and that of Voigt (1899) are supplementary or at least not con 
tradictory. The treatment of the Kerr effect has been systematised 
bv Drude (1892, 1803). The instant aneity of the rotational effect 
was first shown by Bichat and Blondlot (1882), and this result has 
since been found useful in ebronography. Sheldon demonstrated 
the possibility of reversing the Famday effect. Finally terrestrial 
magneUsm was revolutionised and made 

urement by Gauss (1833). and his method ser^•ed Weber ( 840, 

) and his successors as a model for the definition of aMute units 
throughout physics. Another equally important contribution from 
the same great thinker (1840) is the elaborate treatment of the dis- 

ribution of terrestrial magnetism, the computations of which have 
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becD twice modernized, ia the last instance by Neumeyer ' (IfiRO). 
Magnetometric methods have advanced but little since the tijnc of 
Gauss (1833), and Weber's (1853) earth inductor remains a sUndaitl 
instrument of research. Observationally, tlw development of cyclos 
of variation in the earth's constants is looked forward to with eager- 
ness, and will probably bear on an adequate theory of terrestrial 
magnetism, yet to be framed. Arrlxcnius (lOOii) accentuates the 
importance of the solar cathode torrent in its bearing on the earth’s 
magnetic phenomena. 

Bif<t rcm^tgndiin 


Electromagnetism, considered either in theory or in its npplica. 
lions, is, perhaps, the most conspicuous creation of tlic ninriocntli 
century. Beginning vith Oersted’s great discovery of ).S20 lire 
qu.nt.ut.ve measuremenU of Biot and Savart (1820) nn.l Bnphrec’s 
UWI) law followed in quick succession- Amp-’TO (1820) wilhout 
delay propounded hit famous theory of magnetism. For many I’cars 
, 7” *ubsen-ed by Ampere's swimmer (1820), 

WnH® *'"** '“^'’sn‘»g«ous>y yielded to Fleming's 

S 7he 1 understood. In prae- 

rsaon. io J 1 ‘**^‘’«* ‘>y ‘''0 Hopkinsons 

(1888) is m general use. It may be regarded as a terse summnri’ of 

thl 1 (1872), who already made explicit use of it. Nevertheless 
i!adu!ilv wl of ‘he present day had to be 

i^sspSssI 

aeain enriched by the was 

at once elicited wide and viffnrA» a tcq.), which 

„m, mr, 

„«ut wo* of A. 
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Eleeirodynam ics 

The discovery and interpretation of electrodynamic phenomena 
were the burden of the unique researches of Ampere (1820, et seg., 
^[e^no^r. 1826). Not until 1846, however, were Ampere’s results 
critically tested- This examination came with great originality from 
Weber using the bifilar dynamometer of his own invention. Grass- 
mann (1845), Maxwell (1873). and others have invented elementary 
laws differing from Ampere's; but as Stefan (1869) showed that an 
indefinite number of such laws might be constructed to meet tlie 
given integral conditions, the original law is naturally preferred. 


Induction 

Faraday (1831. 1832) did not pul forward the epoch-making dis- 
covery of electrokinetic iriduction in quantitative form, as the great 
physicist was insufficiently familiar with Ohm’s law. Lents, how- 
ever, soon supplied the requisite intcrpreUrion in a series of papers 
(1833, 1835) which contain his well-known law both for the mutual 
inductions of circuits and of magnets and circuits. Lents clearly 
announced that the Induced quantity is an electromotive force, in- 
dependent of the diameter and meul and varying, caeteris panbu$, 
with the number of spires. The mutual induction of circuiU was 
first carefully studied by Weber (1846), later by Filici (1852), using 
a sero method, and Faraday's self-induction by Edlund (1849). 
while Matleuci (1854) attested the independence of induction o t he 
interposed non-magnelic medium. Henry (1842) demonstrated the 
successive induction of induced currents. 

Curiously enough the occurrence of eddy currents m massive con- 
ductors moving in the magnetic field was announced from a differ- 
ent point of view by Ar.go (1824-26) long before Fnr.day * great 
discovery. They were but vaguely understood, however, until iou- 
cault (1855) made his investigation. The general problem of the 
induction to be anticipated in massive conductor is one of great 
interest, and Helmholti (1870), Kirebhoff (1891), Maxwell (1873), 
Herts (1880), and others have treated it for diffecent geometrical 

Tl^'rigorous expression of the law of induction "'f 
tuiued by F. N-™-- 084^, of 

[XrCm Ms'g— ed I- of --f- rS' 

S.. Fmany 
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Faraday's ‘'electrotonic state'* was mathematically Intcrprolcd 
thirty years Ufer, by Maxwell, and to-day. under the name of clct- 
tromagnetic momentum, it is being trani^^latcKl isito the notation of 
the electronic theory. 

Many physicists, following the fundamental equation of Neumann 
(1845, 1847). have develop^ the treatment of luuluul and self in- 
duction with special reference to experimental iDcasiirctnent. 

On the practical side the magneto-inductor may tiuerd back 
to d'al Negro (1832) and to Pixii (|S:i2). The tremendous dovel- 
opment of induction electric machinery which followed the intro- 
duction of Siemens's (1857) armature can only he insianccri. In ist)7 
Siemens, improving upon Wilde (1866). designed electric gciitToiois 
without permanent magnets. Pacinoili (I860) and later (iratmne 
(187J) invented the ring armature, while von Hefner-Altcncck (1S72) 
sad others improved the drum armature. Thereafter further progros 
was rapid. 


It took A different direction in connection with the Ferrari.s (188S) 
motor by the development of the induction coil of tho Inlmrutorv 
a«r«day, 1831; Neef. 1839; Huhnikoff. ifaS) inio (he transform;,- 
(Oaulard and Gibb., 1882-S4) of tl.e arts. Among speri,d upnaratus 
Hughes (IS79) contributed the induction balance, and Tesla (IKflt) 
the high frequency transformer. The Elihu Thompson effect (1887) 
has also been variously used. 

In IS60 Reiss devised a telephone, in a form, however, not at once 
capable of practical development. Bell in 1875 invented! a different 
mstrurnent winch needed only the microphone (1878) of Hughes 
and others to introduce it permanenily into the arts, Of narticu- 
ar importance in its bearing on telegraphy, long associated with 

i,v «'*l' distributed eanae- 

at .k ^ ">« Atlantic cable demon- 

«trated the acunxen of the guiding phyacist. 


Efrcfrj’c OscilhUon 

of Htrylrigll'rntr^k " ^-"-kable paper 

in IftSft^ u A m its main features bv Kelvin 
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polarized. A vear later Hertz (1888) worked out the distribution of 
the veclore in’ the space surrounding the oscillatoiy source. Lecher 
(1890) using an ingenious device of parallel wires, Blondlot (1891) 
with A special oscillator, and with greater accuracy Trowbridge 
find Duane (1895) and Saunders (1896), further identified the veloc- 
ity of the electric wave with that of the wave of light. Simultan- 
eously the reasons for the discrepancies in the strikingly original 
method for the velocity of electricity due to Wheatstone (1884), 
and the American and other longitude observations (Walker, 1894; 
Mitchell, 1850; Gould, 18S1), became apparent, though the nature 
of the difficulties had already appeared in the work of Fizeau and 

Gounelle (1850). « 

Some doubt ww thrown on the details of Herts s results by Sarasin 
and de la Rive's phenomenon of multiple letonance (1890), but this 
was soon explained away as the necessary wult of the occumnce 
of damped oscillations by Poincar< (1891), by Bjerknes (189 , and 
others. J. J. Thomson (1891) contributed interesting results for 
electrodeless discharges, and on the value of the dielectric constant 
for slow oscillations (1889); BolUmann (1893) examined the inter- 
ference, due to thin plates; but it is har^y practicable “ 
the voluminous history of the subject. On the practical a de, we are 
to-day witnessing the astoundingly rapid growth of 
wireless telegraphy, due to the aucccs.sive inventions of Branly (im, 
1891), Popoff, Braun (1899), and the engineering 
In 1901 t^ese efforts were crowned by the incredible feat of Ma^ 
coni's first message from Poldhu to Cape Breton, placing the Old 

World within electric earshot of the New. 

Maxwell's equations of the eleclromagnetic field «<:« for 
ward as early M 1864, but the whole subject is presented in lU broad- 

of Maxwell’s work is the recognition of the displacement current. 
^conc?ption by which Maxwell was able to annex the phenomena 
of lighMo electrkitv. The methods by which 

"::r jr'.rr rr 

there .8 no doubt_ Maxwell s tneoiy 

Lorents, and other . symmetrical form now commonly 

;l:ed“ lC»r(i884) contributed his remarkable theorem on the 

energy P^^- ^ (1846) had gained wide 

Prior to 1870 In famous Ampere's law, 

recognition, containing as it 
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Laplace’s law, Neumann's law of induetion, tlie conditions of elec t rin 
oscillation and of electric convection. Every plicnomenon in clcctrici- 
ity WAS dcducible from it compatibly with the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy. Clausius (1878), moreover, by a logical effort of 
extraordinary vigor, established a similar law. Moreover, the early 
confirmation of Maxwell's theory in terms of (he diclcc'rric constant 
and refractive index of the medium was complex and partial. Row- 
land's (1876, 1889) famous experiment of electric convection, which 
has recently been repeatedly >*cri6cd by Pender and (Vciiiiou and 
others, though deduced from Maxwell's theory, is not ihccunpatiblc 
with Weber's view. Again the ratio between the cloctrostalic and 
the electromagnetic system of units, repeatedly dctcrmii»c<i from 
the early measurement of Maxwell (1868) to (be recent eh dm rate 
determinations of Abraham (1892) and Margaret Maltby (lNh7), 
with an ever closer approach to the velocity of light, was nt it.s incep- 
tion one of the great original feats of measurement of W'obcr himself 
associated wdth Kohlrausch (1850). The older (licoriea, however, 
are based on the so-called action at a distance or on the instantane- 
ous trans mission of elec tromagnetlc force . 1^1 a x w e) I 's equ a i i on a, w U i le 
equally tiniversal w'ith the preceding, predicate not merely a finite 
time of transmission, but transmission at the rate of the velocity 
of light. The triumph of this prediction in the work of Hertz ha« 
left no further room for reasonable discrimination. 

As ft consequence of the resulting enthusiasm, perhaps, there has 
been but little reference in recent years to the great invest igatioii 
of Hclmholts (1870, 1874), which includes Maxwell’s equations as 
a special case; nor to his later deduction (1886, 1893) of Hertz’s 
equations from the principle of least action. Nevertheless, Helm- 
holtz 8 electromagnetic potential is deduced rigorously from funda- 
mental principles, and contains, as Duhem (1901) showed, the electro- 
magnetic theory of light. 

vortex theory of phyrieal lines of force (1861, 
1M2) probably suggested his equations. In recent years, liowcver. 
the efforts to deduce them directly from apparently simpler proper- 
ties of a continuous medium, as for insUnee from its ideal elnstic^, 
specialized ether, have not been infrequent- Kelvin 
quMi-ngid ether. Boltzmann (1893), Sommerfeld 
uetri) and others have worked efficiently in this direction. On (he 
0 er hand, J. J. Thomson (1891, d sc^.), with remarkable intuition, 
affirms the concrete physical existence of Faraday tubes of force. 

arid from this hypothesis reaches many of his brilliant predictions 
on the nature of matter. 


As a final commentary on all these divera interpretations, the 
.m^rt^t dictum of Poincart should not be forgotten; If. says 
omcari, compatibly with the principle of the conservation of energy 
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nnd of least actioo, any single ether mechanism is posable, there 
must nt the same time be an infinity of others. 

The Electronic Theory 

The splendid triumph of the electronic theory is of quite recent 
chite, although Davy discovered the electric are in 1821, and although 
many experiments were made on the conduction of gases by Faraday 
(183$), Keiss, Gassiot (1S5S, et and others. The marvelous 
progress which the subject has made begins with the observations 
of the properties of the cathode ray by Plucker and Hittorf (1868), 
brilliantly substantiated and extended later by Crookes (lS7d) 
Herts (1892) and more specifically Lenard (1894) observed the pass> 
age of the cathode rays info the atmosphere. Perrin (1895) showed 
them to be negatively charged. Rontgen (1895) shattered them 
against a solid obstacle, generating the X*ray. Goldstein (1886) 
discovered the anodat rays. 

Schuster’s (1800) original determination of the charge carried by 
the ion per gram was soon followed by others utilizing both the elec- 
trostatic and the magnetic deviation of the cathode torrent, and by 
LorenU (1895) using the Zeeman effect. J. J. Thomson (1898) suc- 
ceeded in measuring the charge per corpuscle and its mau, and the 
velocities following Thomson (1897) ond Wiecherl (1899), ore known 
under most varied conditions. 

But all this rapid advance, remarkable in itself, became startlingly 
BO when viewed correlatively with the new phenomena of radio- 
activity, discovered by Becquerel (1896). wonderfully developed by 
M. and Madame Curie (1898, el « 9 .),by J. J. Thomson and his pupils, 
particularly by Rutherford (1899, et sc^.). From the Curies came 
radium (1898) and the thermal effect of radioactivity (1903), from 
Thomson much of the philosophical previaon which revealed the 
lines of simplicity and order in a bewildering chaos of facts, an«l 
from Rutherford the brilliant demonstration of atomic disintegra- 
tion (1903) which has become the immediate trust of the twentieth 
century. Even if the ultimate wgnificance of such profound re- 
searches as Larmor’s (1891) Ether and Matter cannot yet be dis- 
cerned, the evidences of the transmutation of matter are assured, 
and it is with these that the century will immediately have to reckorj. 

The physical manifestations accompanying the breakdown of 
atomic structure, astound ingly varied os these prove to be, assume 
fundamental importance when it appears that the ultimate issue 
involved is nothing less than a complete reconstruction of dynamics 
on an electromagnetic baws. It is now confidently affirmed that the 
ma«s of the electron is wholly of the nature of electromagnetic 
inertia, and hence, as Abraham (1902), utilizing Kaufmann’s data 
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(1902) on the increase of electromagnetic icith tJie ve!f»city of 
the corpuscle, has shown » the Legrangian equations of motion may U? 
recast in an electromagnetic form. This prof<»urMl question has l>cen 
approached independently by two lines of argument, one beginning 
with Heaviside (I8S0). who seems to have been the first to eompuie 
the magnetic energy of the electron. J. .1. Thomson tISOJ, rM03), 
Morton (1S96), Searle (I89&), Sulherbind (IXfHt); the other with 
H. A. Lorenta (1X95). WiecheH (1808, J800), lies (Viu<lr<*s (lOfMI), 
Drude (1000), Poincar^ (lOOU), Kaufmunii (lOtM), Abraham nOtrj). 
Not only does this new electronic tendency in pliysles give an jircept- 
able account of heat, light, the X-ray. etc., hm <»f the l.agiangiati 
function and of Newton's laws. 

Thus it appears, even in (he present necessarily s«ij>cHi<‘jal sum. 
niary of (he progress of physics within one hum I red your.<. that. euri. 
ously enough, just as the nineteenth eenturv l>egnn with dynainirs 
and closed with electricity, so the twenlielh eenturv I)egii,s anew 

with dynamics, to reach a goal the magnitude of which the him 

mmd can only await with awe. If no Lagrange stands toweringb' 
at the threshold of the era now fully Iwgun. superior workmen abmimf 
m continually increasing numl>ers. emlowe<l with insight, adroit- 
ne«. audacity, and resources, in a way far (rans<*ciidmg the eurlv 
Vision# of the wonderful eentur>' which has just closed. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE SCIENCE OF PHYSICS OF 
MATTER TO OTHER BRANCHES OF LEARNING 
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It i* evident at the outset that it ia quite out of the question, in 

the time at our disposal, to diacusa adequately the relation of the 

^ ^ even if the spealtcr were 

endowed with the requiaite omnisrience. 

For matter ia the very stuff in wtiich the phenomena of nil tlic 
?’"■*** *"* “enifeated, the chemist find, himself eon- 
ronted at even- turn with phyaieal relations wiiieh must be taken 
nto account, the astronomer finds hU greatest triumph in exliibil- 

llLSrnrh ‘ f '►*« ‘elaacope aa an harmonious 

rit i ° -lees not demand the aid of physics orchemistrv 

hlH r '.u !'"*“ ‘he laws of matter 

stm condition the phenomena of life. 

ef ‘he interrelations of these sciences 
of Itter Pe«eption of their dependence on the physics 

me?uurth»r^hei*d**? T' 

Bom«nd These are '^*1^ the elements of tlw universe of phe- 
deals with all th^ *^*»'^*’*^^'‘^^«de6neit8omewlmtnfirrowlv. 
fhamcn, “ ' ' he exhibited by and Ibrouyh 
different kLds^of "“‘I'f- ** "’**' »« «h interactions between 

in which one^ind of * ‘ho®* special phenomena 

one kind of matter is broken up into two or more kinds. 
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or in the interactions between different kinds of matter result 

in tlie formation of a substance different from either of the constitu- 
ents; and that phase of bioiogy which is concerned with the study 
of the living cell and of the simplest conditions under which matter 
exiiibits the phenomena of life. 

It iniglit have been said that phyiks deals with those phenomena 
exhibited by and through matter when molecular groupings of atoms 
are not disturbed, while chtfnislry deals with the phenomena of the 
formation and breaking^up of the molecules. But such a statement 
is based upon a theory of the structure of matter which in itself calls 
for explanation, and therefore the previous statement is preferred as 
being more general and avoiding the theoretical assumptions that 
are involved in those just given. 

If it is asked w*hat constitutes a particular kind of mutter, why, 
for instance, water>vapor is said to be the same substance as water 
in the liquid form, it may be said that it is because one can be wholly 
transformed into the other, each is homogeneous, and remains un- 
changed in its properties during tlie transforming, and the trans- 
formation is unique. 

Professor Ostwald has recently given a most interesting statement 
of the criterion by which a substance or chemical individual may 
be recognised without the need of any atomic hypothesis. We may 
summarise his presentation thus: Where two substances are com- 
bined as in solution, there will be one and only one proportion be- 
tween the quantities of the substances for which, on change of state, 
such as evaporation or crystallisation, the vapor or crystals will 
have the same composition as the remaining substance, while with 
a greater or less proportion of either ingredient, there will be a cliange 
of concentration with change of state. When such a combination 
retains this property under widely different conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure, it is known as a chemical individual or dennite 
compound. If under no circumstances it can be broken up into two 
phases which differ in constitution, it is called an element. 

Ostwald remarks, ‘‘The possibUiiy of being changed from one 
phase into another without variation of the properties of the residue 
and of the new phase Is indeed the most characteristic property of 
4 subsUnce or chemical individual, and all our methods of testing 
the purity of a substance, or of preparing a pure one, can be reduced 

to this one property." . . , • 

But returning to our classification, it is seen that physics, chemis- 
try and biology are the three fundamental natural sciences, each 
having as iU primary object not the mere arrangement and class.- 
fication of phenomena, but the formation of such a concept of matter 
in those relations with which it deals, that the varied facts of obser- 
vaUon appear as natural and inevitable consequences. 
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The other sciences ere in a certain sense secondery to the (hreo 
that have been mentioned. Each is concerned with the investigntiun 
of some system that is built up out of matter, and involves the samo 
fundamental relations which are tlie ol>jec(s of stwly for the primary 
sciences, but the secondary science finds its interest not in the ma- 
terialsof which the structure is made, but in the study of the result- 
ing structure itself. 

Thus astronomy seeks to describe and make out the p^ist history 
and future development of the universe of sun and star und planet. 
The sciences of the earth are concerned with (he history of the devel- 
opment of our planet, with the present phenomena of its interior, 
of its crust, of its surface, and of its atmosphere, white the sccondury 


biological sciences ha\‘e as their aim to trace the relnlions of iho 
various forms of life and to follow out the developments of cai h. 

But while each secondary science thus has an aim of its own quite 
distinct from that of the primary sciences, nevertheless it must be 
controlle<l and to some extent guided by the sciences of matter, 
Thus in almost every science chemical phenomena play a part 
which must be reckoned with, while physics, dealing as it docs with 
the moat universal phenomena of matter, underlies and conditions 
all the sciences without exception. Therefore it is to be cx))ccted 
that with the development of physics both in discovery and theory 
there should be a greater or less reaction on the otlier sciences, for 
in so far as they depend for their development on the laws of matter 
they are dependent on the labors of the physicist. 

We might therefore expect to find in every science, if we only knew 
it well enough, a response to every considerable ad^^•lnce in physics. 
For the advances in a science result not from discovery alone, but 
from new points of view taken by (hose who are thinking on Its 
problems; and the Ideas of phywes, bearing as they may be said to 
do on the ravs- material of the other sciences, must in n preeminent 
degree itjfluence the thinking of workers in all fields. 

It deserve to be emphasised that every science is an intellectual 
structure. Only as this is conceded will science be yielded the lofty 
and dignified position which la ito due. Experiments may be multi- 
PIJ^, facts and data may be accumulated in bewildering numbers, 
dut them IS no science without the clear intellectual vision that sees 
the parts m them dependencies and relationa one to another and 
catches glimpses of the larger unities that run through all 

less an idealist 

than « the artist or student of literature, or who think the path of 

“ ““ «cumul,tion of insignificaot facta. 

a buoyant consciousness that he is getting 

* deeper, truer insight into hia science. ^ ® 
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This intellectual character of scientific research is ^vcll ilUistroted 


in the enthusiasm nhich marked the news of Herts’s discovery of 
electromagnetic naves. The facts observed might easily have been 
thouglit to be in themselves insignificant : a slight spark observed 
between the ends of a bent wire near a discharging electrified system. 
There was no thought of a practical application, and yet a wave of 
almost unprecedented excitement spread among physicists the world 
over. Kor was it alone admiration for the skill, the insight and grasp 
of the great experimenter that won the victory> though this had its 
effect. It was mainly an exultant enthusiasm over the triumph of 
an idea, the unification of science in the confirmation of M.ixwell's 
great theor)*. 

It is clear, then, that physics may react on the other .sciences in a 
variety of waj'S, in its mflhedt and opp/fonccc. in its dfscormVc. and 


in its idea$ and gcnfralizatiant; and it is evident, therefore, that we 
must limit ourselves to a brief consideration of certain phases of the 
subject. 1 have, therefore, chosen to present very briefly' some con- 
sideration.s relative to theories of matter, for here ph 3 sic8 and chem- 
istry come into the closest contact; also to touch upon some other 
relations of chemistry and geology to physics, that are of particnlor 
interest at this present time. 

The fundamental problem in the physics of matter is the nature 
of matter itself. Of course we recognise at the out.set the limitations 
that bound our attempts at a solution. We may hope to reach event- 
ually some conclusion aa to the structure of matter, whether homo- 
geneous or molecular or grained, also as to the relative mot ions of the 

parts of the molecule and the law of variation of force between them 
with the distance. But if we seek to go farther and explain the 
forces acting in and between molecules in terms of what appear to 
be more simple and general laws, it seems inevitable that a medium 
must be assumed, the properties of which will depend on whnt is 
assumed as a primary postulate. If we accept, as is usually done, 
the postulate that forces in their last analysis can only be cxplnmed 
when referred to pressures exerted between contiguous portions of 
some underlying medium, it seems probable that a theor) must be 
adopted something like the vortex atom theory of Lord KeKin, 
with its continuous, incompressible, perfectly fluid medium m udnch 
vortically moving portions constitute the atoms, or Osborne Rey- 
nolds's theorv of space as filled with fine hard spherical grams, m 
which, regions with nonconformity in arrangement, are the atoms 
of ordinary mutter. Though it must be said that the assumed Im^- 
ness of the ultimate spherules in the latter theory is a propert) 

whirh in itself needs explanation. , . 

Perhaps, however, in laying down the postulate mentioned above 
we are pushing too far inferences from our superficial experience. 
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The idea that force must be a pressure l>ctwecn contiguous portions 
of substance is derived directly from the notion of the impend ra> 
bility of matter. This is why the incoinpressildc medium of Lord 
Kelvin’s theory seems so simple a conception; it is the nuked em- 
bodiment of the idea of impenetrability ass<K*iatoi) with inertia. 

It is entirely natural tliat such ideas as impcnctrnhitily and inertia, 
borne in upon us as they arc by our experience ut inulior in hulk, 
should affect our theorizing, but it should never he f(»r^f>ltcn (hat 
ns fundamental postulates they have no more nuthority than any 
others that might be assumed that will coordinate the same facts 
of observation. 

But passing from this more speculative region we fimi a prx^lty 
general agreement on the rough outlines of the structtirc of nialter. 
With one notable exception most physicists and chemists agree in 
the idea that matter U atomic or molecular in structure, and that 
these molecules are in a state of more or loss energetic traji8lu(<iry 
motion, bounding and rebounding from each other. This seems to 
be the mechanical hypothesis which coordinates the largest numher 
of facts. 


A portion of matter is conceived as in a condition of eqviilibriuiu 
under three pressures: the cohesive pressure due to mutual at t na- 
tion between all molecules which are not fartlier apart than 51 Mo 
100 millionths of a millimeter; the external pressure, which also nds 
to cause contraction; ond the internal pressure, which balances the 
two former, and is due to a repulsive force called the force of impuc t 
which IS usually supposed to be exerted only between contiguous 
molecules. 


In the solid and liquid states the cohesive pressure is usually very 
great compared with the external pressure. In case of gases it nearly 
vanishes. The force between molecules is thus conceived as an attrac- 
tion which increases rapidly as they approach, until at a certain dis- 
Uaca It IS balanced by a repulsive force which, increasing still more 
rapidly, is the controlling force at alt less distances. 

:^rd Kelvm has rwenHy followed out a etudy of equilibrium con- 

wJn L Ih"’. “ * '0 ench otbor 

becoming a repulsion 

Msition from attraction to repulaion.” 

« ‘be conception of matter ac having 

gramed structure of some sort seems to be esUblished by the re* 
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mnrkabie degree of agreement in the estimates by various physicists 
of the size of tl^ese ultimate particles, meaning by that the smallest 
distance between their centres as they rebound from each other, 
especially when it is considered that these results have been reached 
from so many different points of view, and are based on such a variety 
of pliysical data. 

As to the structure of the atom itself a most remarkable theory 
has been recently developed. J. J. Thomson has marshaled the evi- 
dence in favor of the theory proposed by Larmor that matter has an 
electrical basis, and the theory has already been considerably de^'eI• 
oped by Lorentz and others. There appears to be reason for believing 
that the corpuscles of the Kathode rays are simply moving charges 
of negative electricity, their whole apparent mass being due to their 
relation to the ether, in consequence of which there is a magnetic 
field around the moving charge having energy dependent on the 
square of iU velocity. The corpuscle, therefore, effectively has mass 
in consequence of this reaction between it and the ether. 

The corpuscles are found always to carry the same charge, what- 
ever the nature of the gas in which the Kathode rays are formed, and 
whatever the nature of the electrodes — the charge being the same 
as that given up by the hydrogen atom in electrolysis, while the mass 
of the corpuscle is about one one-thousandth that of tlie hydrogen 


atom. . . 

The energy in the ether asscMjiated with the moving corpuscle 

depends on the site of the corpuscle as well as upon iU charge, and 
it is found that to account for ito apparent mass it must be of ex- 
tremely small size relative to ordinary atomic dimensions- 

Professor Thomson suggests that the primordial element of matter 
is such a negative electron combined with an equal positive charge, 
the latter being of nearly atomic dimension. An atom of hydro^n 
mav be thought of as made up of nearly a thousand such pairs, the 
positive charge being distributed throughout a spherical region 
^ing rise to a field of force within it in which the force on a nega- 
tive corpuscle will be towards the centre and proportional to its 
distance from the centre. In this field of force the corpuscles are 
conceived as describing closed orbits with great velooties. 

The internal energy of such an atom is eo“oeiv^ as 
In case of the atoms contained in a gram of hydrogen Thomson 
Reckons about JO" ergs as the energy received from mutual attrac 
tions in the formation of the atoms, an amount of work that would 
lift a hundred million kilograms, one thousand meters. 

The whTmass of the .tom is supposed to be due to he nrscf.« 

Urtrons or corpuscles which \% contaioa. As to the poiUive charg , 
lithoih U determines the apparent si« of the atom, it appears to 
make no contribution to ita mass. 
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When such an atom impacts against another, the oorpufHes in 
each will be disturbed by the jar in (heir orbit a) motion, and there 
will be superposed oscillations which will cause radiation of energy. 

If a corpuscle escapes from such an atom, ilic latter will l>c left 
with a positive charge, while if an additional free eorpiis^ le is en* 
trapped, the atom will have a negative char^rc. The eonclition^ of 
stability of motion of the corpuscles in the atom would thus deter- 
mine whether m case of electrolysis the substance w<iulcl iip]>ear 
electro-positive or electro-negative. 

J. J. Thomson, Dnide. and others have discu5.<cd the clcrlric 
conduction of metals from the standpoint of this theory. Drixlc 
states that in non-conductors only bound electrons are prcsoikt. that 
is, positive and negative in combination; and that it is xUvm: thni 
determine the dielectric constant of the medium and coii^c<)uenlly 
its index of refraction and optical dispersion; while Langevin ex- 
plains magnetism and diamagnetism. 


Thus have a theory already surprisingly developed whicli 
appears to be applicable to explain many of the projjcrtics of matter, 
though it is not clear that it can give an explanation of roherion uh<l 
gravitation. A theory of matter, to be accepted as final, must offer 
so me e xpl an a ( i on of t he rel at ion be tween t l>e various clenieii t s. M a ii y 
thinkers have been led to look for aome primoixliul element from 
which the others are derived, influenced on the one hand by the 
pre«nt evolutionary ideas of biology, and on the other by com- 
parison of spectra and by the remarkable tendency towards wh<ile 
numbers observed in the atomic weights of the elements which 
Strutt has discussed from the standpoint of the theory of probabili- 
ties, Professor Thomson has accordingly shown how atoms of matter 
containing great numbers of corpuscles may have been evolved from 
a simpler primordial form containing fewer corpuscles. But though 
he has made clear how the hydrogen atom with its thousand cor- 
puscles might be the sur>'iving atom having the least number of 
corpuscles, it is not so clear why there might not be atoms having 
sny number of corpuscles greater than that of hydrogen, within 
certain limits; why none should be found between hvdrogeii and 
hebum for example. Some kind of natural selection seems to l>e 
Dwded to explain why some atoms having special numbers of cor- 
p soles survive while intermediate ones are eliminated, though prob- 

moL rT" ^ conditions of stability of the 

motions of the corpuscles. 

If .1 ® on tho motions of (he eorpu«.les in this 

in^h^' . ■» the atom weie verj’ numerous, all moving 

•imost the effect of a c.rcular current of eleetricitv, - a steady 
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m&gnetic field and no radiation; and it seems probable that in the 
actual case the radiation of internal energy is extremely small, and 
the total internal energy may be supposed to be so enormous com- 
pared TV'ith tlie energy of translation of the atom due to temperature 
that we may expect no appreciable change in the radiation of internal 
energy of the atom, whatever the temperature may be. 

That component of the vibration of a corpuscle which is radial 
within the atom, and is set up by the impact of one atom against 
another, seems to furnish the great mass of radiated energy. This 
radiation must also react on the motion of the atom as a whole, taking 
away from the translatory energy of the atom. 

The question how the Bol tarns on law of partition of energy be- 
tween the various degrees of freedom will apply to molecules made 
up of such atoms as are here conceived is an interesting and im- 
portant one. Is it possible that the chud, as Lord Kelvin calls it, 
resting on the kinetic theory of gases may be dissipated by the new 
theory? 

This theory of the atom seems also to explain the possibility of 
the production of spectra of great complexity. It is to be hoped 
that Balmer’s formula and Rydberg’s laws of the grouping of lines 
in spectra may be shown to be the natural outcome of the system 
of vibration possible in such an atom. 

We are startled at first by the very audacity of this theory, seeming 
as it does to upset the old point of view, and seek the explanation 
of matter and its laws in terms of the properties of ether and elec- 
tricity, instead of trying to unravel the secrets of electricity end 

ether in terms of matter and motion. 

Only a few years ago it was thought that the electromagnetic 
theory of light must be rationalised by giving a mechanical explan- 
ation of the various phenomena of the ether, or by'showing at least 
that such an explanation was possible. Witness Maxwells won- 
derfully Ingenious mechanical model illustrating the phenomena 
of magnetism, induced currents, and the propagation of electro- 
magnetic waves. . 

But is it necessary to regard the mechanical explanation as the 
only sound one? If electricity and ether are fundamental entities 
underlying all matter and material phenomena, is it not more logics 
to find a basis for the mechanical lan-s in some more fundamental 
laws of ether and electricity which must be accepted as the primary 


development of the atomic view of matter, 
and physics have gone hand in hand. The atomic 
has been the basis on which both sciences have work^. A^ogadro s 
law for gases has been reached not only by chemical evidence, but 
has iLcn raised to the rank of a mechanical deduction from the kinetic 
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theory. The significance of the arrangement of atoms in the tnolecuJe 
in determining chemical reaction was empliasizcJ and developed hy 
Kekul^, but it was not until 1674 that the Uingrams of mole- 

cules of van't HoR and Lc Bel marked a full appresiation of the 
possibilities of structure in explaining the difTeivncos of isomeric 
forms. 

All of these physical and chcmicol dcvelopmeuis of the nlomic 
theory have been in accordance with a ffcucrn] uiViImmI «if s« ieniific 
procedure 'which may l>e called llic nietlmd of models. 

According to this method, an attcnipt is made to ecMarive a leriam 
mechanism by which the various phenomena sought i<» U* < v|>laiiicd 
may be imagined to be brought about. 

Such a theory of atoms, for example, if perfect, would cnIuImI all 
the properties of atoms as direct consequences of the n«*>umrd stiuc- 
ture. This cannot, however, be taken as proof thai the a^Mimpthm 
is real, though for the purpose of our thinking such a llivory uonid 
have all the value of reality, since all consequences dc<lmed f 1 * 0 in it 
would conform to the facts of observutlon. And ihissuggc.^is wIk'Iiuii 
the great value of such a tl»eory lies, not alone in the htige number 
of ob8er>’ation8 which it correlates and brings under a few* general 
principles, but in that it suggests the application of o\])eiimenfH 
and tests of its sufficiency, thereby enlarging and niaking tuorc pre- 
cise our knowledge. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the npplicalion of this 
method was Maxwell’s development of a mechanical iimhIcI to illus- 
trate the reactions in the electromagnetic field. Working fmm this 
model he developed the equations of the field, which later he deduced 
in a more general way. And Herts speaking of them says, ” We can- 
not study this wonderful theory without at times feeling ns it an 
independent life and a reason of its own dwelt in these mathcmnticnl 
formulte; as if they were w'iser than we were, wiser even than their 
discoverer; as if tliey gave out more than had been put into them.'* 

On which Boltsmann’s comment U. *'I should like to adil to these 
words of Herts only this, that Maxwell's formulm are muijUo conse* 
quences from his mechanical models; and Herts's enihusiuslic praUc 
is due in the first place, not to Maxwell's analysis, h\it to his acute 
penetration in the discovery of mechanical analogies,” Such un 
example w'ell illustrates the importance of the method. 

But of recent years, tlie influence of quite a different mclhotl has 
been strongly marked in chemical research. A method in which 
certain general law's are established and (hen applied to particuhir 
cases by a process of mathematical reasoning, deducing conclusions 
quite independently of the particular details of the operation by 
which they are brought about. This method is well iUustr.ated in 
Professor J. J. Thomson's work on the application of dynamics to 
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problenjs in physics and chemistry, and in the deductions based on 
the laws of thermodynamics that have marked the development of 
the new physical chemistry. 

It is under the knfiuence of this method that Professor Ostwald 
has been led to propose a theory of matter which does not recognise 
the necessity of any atomic structure whatever. In a recent address, 
he says, '"It is posable to deduce from the principles of chemical 
dynamics all the stoic biometrical laws; the lav of constant proportion, 
the law of multiple proportion, and the law of combining weights.” 
And he continues, You all know* that up to this time it has only been 
possible to deduce these laws by the help of the atomic hypothesis. 
Chemical dynamics haa, therefore, made the atomic hypothesis un- 
necessary for this purpose and haa put the theory of the stoichio- 
metric a 1 laws on more secure ground than that furnished by a mere 
hypothesis.” And then farther on he contioues, ” What ire caff mnlier 
is only a complex of energies ve find topether in (he tame place. 
We are still perfectly free if w*e like to suppose either that the energy 
hlls the space homogeneously, or in a periodic or grained way; the 
latter assumption would be a substitute for the atomic hypothesis/' 
And then he adds, "‘Evidently there exists a great number of facts — 
and I count the chemical facts among them ~ w'hich can be com- 
pletely described by a homogeneous or non-periodic distribution of 
energy in apace. Whether there exist facta w'likh cannot be de- 
scribed w'ithout the periodic assumption, I dare not decide for want 
of knowledge; only I am bound to say that 1 know of none.” 

It is interesting and remarkable that this challenge to the atomic 
theories of matter should come from the aide of chcmUlry, the very 
science for which the atomic theory of Dalton was conceived. Espe- 
cially is it remarkable, in view of the measure of success Chat has 
attended the explanation of the differences between such forma as 
right and left rotating tartaric acids on the basis of molecular struc- 
ture. And it is difficult to see how it is possible to give any satisfac- 
tory explanation of these differences, simply on the basis of the laws 
of energetics applied to a conception of matter as homogeneous. 

With reference to the view that ” Tt'Aaf wc call matter i$ only a com- 
plex of energies vhieh we find together in the tame place.” it may be 
said that we recognise different forms of energy only in association 
wi th ma t ter or ether; as hea i , light, chemical energy , k i nctical energy, 
etc. Hence the term, "a complex of energies,” can only mean the 
total energy in a given region, unless we rccognirc some vehicle, 
as matter or elhcr, in which the special manifestations of energy may 
exist. This seems to be admitted tacitly by Ostwald himself, for a 
little farther on he says, “The reason why it is possible to isolate a 
substance from a solution is that the available energy of the sub- 
stance is at a minimum.” He thus distinguishes between the avail- 
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able aod the total energy of a portion of matter. But this discrimi- 
oatioQ can have no meaning unless it is granted (hat a portion of the 
energy of a substance is not available. If we ask why it Is not avaih 
able, the answer may be that when a substance ])assc$ from one 
state to another at constant temperature the work that it can do is 
less thar\ its total intrinsic energy as a consequence of the laws of 
thermodynamics. The case must therefore be one to whicli the second 
law of thermodynamics can apply. That is, it must involve (low of 
energy by some sucb process as heat conduction. 

It might perhaps be successfully argued that (he very existence 
of such a process implies grained structure of some sort to w)iich a 
statistical law may apply. However this may be, it U certainly flifTi- 
cult to conceive of energy as existing apart from some vehicle, matter 
or ether or both as you will; but to conceive of this sublimated energy 
as in part available and in part non^available is surely quite beyond 
attainment. 


It is with great diffidence that we dissent from the expressed views 
of one who has done so much for the advance of pltysical chemistry, 
and our excuse for entering on the discussion must be that as the 
latest utterance with regard to matter, and coming from one who has 
woQ the right to have his views given a respectful consideration, it 
seemed more fitting to present this brief and imperfect discussion 
than to pass them by without comment. 

One of the most important reactions of physics upon the other 
sciences has resulted from the extension of the thcrmcHiynamic laws 
to chemical problems which has marked the new physical chemistry, 
a science which has sprung into being within the last seventeen years 
and has already, under the leadership of van't Hoff.Ostwaid, Arrhe- 
nius, and Nemst, attained a surprising development, and is making 
Itself felt in many other lines of scientific activity, noUbly in electro* 
chemistry, geology, and biology. The starting-point in this devel- 
opment was the Ides conceived by van’t Hoff that Avogadro’s law 
might be so extended as to apply to the case of substances in solu- 
tion, Just as a gas expands and fills the containing vessel exerting 
a pressure against its walls, so a salt dissolved in a liquid diffuses 
umformly throughout the liquid and exeru a pressure within the 
liquid tending to expand it. osmotic pressure, so called, had 
been me^ured m certain coses by Pfeffer and de Vries, but it re- 
mained for van't Hoff to show that.os in case of a gas, the pressure 
as proportional to the absolute temperature and to the number of 
molecules of the dissolved subeUnce contained in unit volume 

apparent ex- 

e^lytie dissociation proposed by Arrhenius, to account for the 
bservation that m solutions of electrolytes the osmotic pressure was 
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greater than that reckoned od the basis of the number of molecules 
present, but was to be explained by their dissociation into ions; 
thvis reaching the same conclusion which Clausius had announced in 
1857, but affording a method by which the precise amount of the 
dissociation might be measured. Additional evidence in favor of 
(his theory was afforded by the studies of the electrical conductivity 
of dilute solutions of electrolytes made by Kohlrausch. 

All tlris was accompanied by an increasing realisation of the 
important relations that might be established by an application of 
the laws of thermodynamics to chemical problems, Thus van 't Hoff 
showed in his paper of 1887 that the depression of the freesing-point 
of a liquid due to a substance io solution depended directly on the 
osmotic pressure and could be used to measure it; a result which 
had already been experimentally reached by Raoul, 

In this held, Professor J. Willard Gibbs> in whose recent death the 
world of science has lost a most profound thinker, was a pioneer. 
His most important contribut torts to the subject were in two ex- 
traordinary papers, On the Equilibrium a/ Heteroqeneout Subetancce. 
The first of these related to chemical phenomena, while the second 
was concerned especially with capillarity and electricity, 

To quote from a recent >sTi ter, ‘‘The most essential feature of 
Gibbs's discoveries consisted in the extension of the notion of tltermo* 
dynamical potential to mixtures consisting of a number of com- 
ponents, and the establishment of the properties that the potential 
is a linear function of certain quantities which Gibbs has called the 
potentials of the components, and that where the same component 
is present in different phases, which remain in equilibrium with each 
other, its potential is the same in all the phases, besides which the 
temperatures and pressures arc equal. The importance of these re- 
sults was not realised for a considerable time. It was difficult for 
the experimentalist to appreciate a memoir in which the treatment 
is highly mathematical and theoretical, and in which but little at- 
tempt is made to reduce conclusions to the language of the chemist; 
moreover it is not unnatural to find the pioneer du*elUng at consid- 
erable length on comparatively infertile regions of the newly explored 
territory, while fields that were to prove the most productive were 
dismissed very briefly.*' 

It was largely due to Professor van dcr Waals that two new 
and important fundamental laws were discovered in Gibbs's paper, 
namely, the phase rule and the law of critical states." 

The phase rule has been the guiding principle in some most import- 
ant studies of chemical equilibrium. It furnishes a clue by which the 
polymorphism of such substances as sulphur and tin may be scien- 
tifically investigated and the conditiona of equilibrium bet«'ecn the 
different polymorphic forms determined. Tlie studies of the case 
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of ferric chloride by Roozeboom, and of lUc crj'stallization out <*( 
sea-water of the contained salU by van 't Hoff and Mcycrh offer 
indicates the great value of the phase rule in bringing scientific order 
out of the complicated relations of the various components and 
phases involved. 

Speaking of this department of physical chomLsiry, van 't Hoff re- 
marked, '‘Since the study of chemical equilibrium been rclalctl 
to thermodynamics, and so has steadily gaino«l a broader nnd safer 
foundation, it has come into the foreground of the rhcnneal system, 
and seems more and more to belong there.” And Ostvvald says in 
answer to the question, What are the most important achivYrmonts 
of tlie chemistry of our day? I do not hesitate to answer: chciuirnl 
dynamics, or the theory of tlic progress of chemical reaction, and 
the theory of chemical equilibrium.” 

Tlicsc statements, coming from two masters in the field, are most 
significant of the importance of the introduction of these ideas into 
chemistry. 

The conceptions and methods of physical chemistry have also hven 
most strongly felt in the field of electrochemical theory. To the 
question what U the nature of electrolysis, Faraday and Hittorf 
and Clausius had each contributed important elements of the final 
answer, then came Arrhenius with the theory of electrolytic dissoria- 
tion, which has proved so fruitful of consequences, not only In the 
domain of chemistry, but also in biologx’ and in physics. 

One of the most ioterestlDg scientific questions connected with 
electrochemistry is the relation between electromotive force nnd 


electrolytic separation, and the development of the theory of the 
voltaic cell. The question of the seat of electromotn'e force in the 
cell was for many years the very storm-centre of physical discussion; 
but from the standpoint of electrolytic dissociation Kernst has sup- 
plemented the work of Helmholts and Gibbs, and out of all has come 
a theory which, while not perfect, seems to be in its main features on 
the solid foundation of the conservation of energ>' and the laws of 
thermodynamics. 

Another important sei^ice for w'hich the world of science is indebted 
physics is the determination of the absolute zero of temperature 
m terms of degrees of the ordinary cenrigrade scale. About a century 
ago, Dalton, in his new chemical philosophy, adopts - 3000® C. as the 
probable zero of temperature. While Lavoisier and Laplace make 
J^nous estimates of the lero ranging from 1600 to 3000 degrees 
wlow the freezing-point of water. But when the doctrine of energy 
became firmly established together with the kinetic theory of gases, it 
was natural that the condition of a gas in which the particles had no 
energy of motion, and hence no preesure, should have been taken as 
indicating the absolute zero. But it was Oausius and Lord Kelvin who 
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based firmly on the laws of tbenaodynamics the absolute scale of 
temperature, as we know it tcKiay. 

The absolute sero of temperature has to the phyacist a)] the fasci- 
nation that the North Pole has to Arctic explorers, and is probably 
even more difficult to attain. Yet steady progress has been made 
in conquering the difficult territory that lies toward this goal. The 
experimental efforts to liquefy the more refractory gases showed that 
far lower temperatures than had previously been reached must be 
employed; and step by step, following the suggestions of thermo- 
dynamics, the means of attaining low temperatures have been im- 
proved, at first cooling by adiabatic expansion of more compressible 
gases, then aided by the sudden expansion of the gas itself which 
had been compressed and cooled, and then by a continuous self- 
intensive action, in which the cold produced by the expansion of one 
portion of the compressed gas was made use of to cool the still unex- 
panded gas as it approached the point of expanrion. 

The mere record of the temperatures reached marks a series of 
triumphs of ingenuity and perseverance. Thus Faraday, in 1845, 
reached a temperature ^ 110 by the use of solid carbon dioxide 
and ether evaporated at low pressure. Pictet in 1877 reached - 140, 
and liquefied oxygen under pressure. Olszewski io 1S85 obtained a 
temperature of ~22S by the evaporation of a mass of solid nitrogen. 
In 1898 Dewar obtained liquid hydrogen boiling at ~252, or only 
20.5 above the absolute zero, and later by boiling at reduced pres* 
sores he was able to obtain —259.5 or 13.5 degrees absolute scale, 
at which point hydrogen is frosen solid. 

The attainment of these low temperatures has not alone made 
possible investigations of the greatest interest to the physicist, 
such as studies of the magnetic and electric properties of bodies as 
they approach the absolute zero, but has enabled the effect of extreme 
cold on chemical actions to be determined, and has led to the Inter- 
esting conclusion that ‘‘The great maiority of chemical interactions 
are entirely suspended." Though it has been shown by Dewar and 
Moisssn that in case of solid hydrogen and liquid fluorine, violent 
reaction still takes place even at that small remove from the absolute 
zero. 

A very interesting field has also been opened to biological research, 
in the effect of extreme cold on the vitality of seeds and micro- 
organisms. It was found, for example, that barley, pea, and mustard 
seeds steeped for six hours in liquid hydrogen and thus kept at a tem- 
perature of minus 252 degrees, showed no loss of vitality. So, also, 
certain micro-organisms, among others the bacilli of typhoid fever, 
Asiatic cholera, and diphtheria, were kept by MacFadyen for seven 
days at the temperature of liquid air without appreciable loss of 
vitality. It has been suggested by Professor Travers that, "It is 
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quite poesible ih&t if a living organism were cooled only to temper- 
atures at which physical changes, such as cr>’stalli ration, take pluce 
with reasonable velocity, the process would be fatal, whereas, if they 
were cooled to the temperature of liquid air no such change would 
take place within finite time, and the organism would survive. 

Also the study of tlie various combinations of carbon and iron 
that may exist in steel, and the conditions of eqiiililmum that 
exist between them has proved a most important investigation in 
the held of what van ’l Hoff calls solid solutions. 

Geology, dealing as it does with the greatest variety of physical 
processes, such as changes of stale, fusion, cr^’statlization, dilution, 
conduction of heat, radiation, with complications doticnding on 
variations of pressure and temperature, presents many problems 
for tbe solution of whicii the resotirces of modem physics nnist l>e 
taxed. The fusiog’points of the different chief minerals of the earth’s 
crust, the effect of great pressure on their fusing-points and modes 
of crystallisation, the cry*staUi ration of the various elementary min- 
erals out of a fused magma alao studied at different pressures, the 
effect of pressure not only on fusing-points, but on tlie viscosity and 
rigidity of minerals at high temperature, the heat conductivities of 
the various substances making the bulk of the earth's crust, all these 
are questions that must be thoroughly studied to enable the geologist 
to determine the probable condition both of temperature and pres- 
sure which prevailed during the formation of a given rock mass, and 
to throw light on the great problem of geology, the age of the earth, 

To this latter question, phy^cs has already given a tentative 
answer. Lord Kelvin’s discussion, baaed on the assumption of the 
earth as a mass cooling from a uniform high temperature, points 
to a period of between twenty and one hundred million years, within 
which geologic changes in the crust of the earth must have occurred; 
while Helm holts and Kelvin’s deduction of the time during which 
solar radiation can have been of such an intensity that life conditions 
on tbe earth were possible gives about twenty million years as the 
hcnit. 


But later investigations giving new dau as to the properties of 
the materials of the earth’s crust, as to the laws of variation of radi- 
ation with temperature, and as to absorption and radiation by the 
solar and earth’s atmospheres, will all contribute to modify and make 
more precise these methods. Already some progress in this direction 
been made. A few years ago, aarence King gave a most inters 
«t ing and ii^nious rediscusaon of Kelvin’s cooling of the earth 
bod, making u« of the determinations made by Barus of the 
fi^mg-pomts of dmbase at different pressures, and gives as the most 
P bable result of the method the period of twenty-four million 
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years, a period id close afreement with that found by Helmholts 
and Kelvin from the radiation of the sun. 


It should be remarked, however, that in discussing the state of 
things in the earth ‘s interior, where the pressures so far transcend 
anything tliat can be approached in the laboratory, such constants 
as melting-points should be looked on with great suspicion. 

Assuming Laplace’s law of distribution of den^ty in the earth, the 
pressure at a depth of one two^hundredth of the earth's radius is 
SGOO atmospheres, w'hile at the centre of the earth it becomes more 
than three million atmospheres. Now the largest pressures that have 
been used in high temperature experiments are less than three thou* 
sand atmospheres. It is evident, then, that any conclusion as to 
melting'points from laboratory data must be violent exterpolations, 
if deduced for the enormous pressures at depths greater than one 
one-hundredth of a radius within the earth, where the pressure will 
be over 17,000 atmospheres. 

But not only is there necessarily great uncertainty as to the 
fusing-points at these great pressures, but it seems probable that such 
a process as fusion marked by sudden increase in liquidity can hardly 
take place at all. In Ihc phenomenon of fusion, tlie equilibrium of 
a substance may be regarded as conditioned by the external 
pressure, the cohesive pressure, and Ihc internal pressure due to 
the translatory kinetic energy of the molecules, which may be 
callc<l the kinetic pressure. In a state of equilibrium, tlie external 
pressure plus the cohesive pressure must equal (he kinetic pressure, 
the last tending to produce expansion, while the two former act to 
cause contraction. At ordinary atmospheric pressures in (ho liquid 
and solid state, the cohesive pressure is enormously gix*ater than the 
external pressure. In water at ordinary temperatures it is estimated 
about 0500 atmospheres, while in a solid such as steel it may have 
a value of perhaps 18,000 atmospheres. And not only is this cohesive 
force great relatively to the external pressure, but it decreases with 
great rapidity as Ihc substance e.cpands. Under those conditions 
it is easy to see that a slight rise in temperature with consequent 
expansion and weakening of Ihc cohesive pressure while the kinetic 
pressure is increased may bring tlie substance to a point of trans- 
ition, a melting-iwint or boiling-point where groat changes occur 

within narrow limits of temperature. 

But if we conceive the external pressure to be so great that the 
cohesive pressure is relaUvely insignificant, then we should not expect 
to find any sharply marked changes of slate for small changes of 


lemDcrature or pressure. 

To make the case definite assume a temperature of 1000 degrees 
absolute scale, and a pressure of 1,000,000 atmospheres, and suppose 
the cohesive pressure is 10.000 atmospheres. Under these circum- 
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stances a rise in temperature of ten degrees or a one per cent inprease 
in temperature may be expected to prodtiec a one per cent increase 
in the kinetic pressure at the original voUjn>e; but as the external 
pressure is constant and the cohesion is insignifiennt, we may expect 
a one per cent increase in Ihc volume in which the molecular motions 
take place or an increase in the mean distance l»elwecn molecules of 
one third of one per cent. Such an expansion will l)e accompanied 
by slightly lessened cohesive force, less rigidity, and less viscosity, 
probably; but nothing like a sudden change of state is suggested. 
The fact that at pressures greater than the critical preswim^x there 
can bo observed no sharp tran^tion from the liquid to the gas<*ovi8 
slate ^-ith rise of temperature is quite in accord with the above con- 
siderations, and It seems probable that in ease of solids under great 
pressure nothing like melting will be obser\*cd, but rather a gra<luul 
loss of rigidity or transition to great viscosity, and that the vif‘eo>iiy 
will decrease steadily with rise in temperature. 

But a new aspect is now given to the problem of the age of the 
earth by the discovery of mdioaetiviiy and its attendant jjhe- 
nomcna, The earth, instead of being thought of as a cooling body, 
is now conceived as having within itself a source of nlmoHt vin- 
limitcd energy. Locked up in each atom is believed to be u store of 
energy so vast that the breaking down of comparative!)' few of them 
in the radioactive process will supply the known outflow of heut 
from the earth. 

RuthoKord has shown that the observed dissemination of radio- 
actU'e substances in the earth's crust is probably sufficiont to ac- 
count for the outflow of energy from its surface. Thus the method 
of estimating the age of the earth from the consideration of it as a 
cooling body, a method which until lately seemed to physicists to be 
based on essentially sound premises, and deserving of confidence 
because of its greater simplicity as compared with the methods by 
which geological and biological estimates are obtained, is now by the 
very progress of physics itself abandoned as unreliable. 

So also has the study of radioactivity thrown new light on the 
question of the maintenance of the sun’s heat. It is now* seen 
that possible atomic transformations accompanied by the liber- 
ation of the vast stores of energy locked up within the atoms of 
matter may permit an enormous extension of the time during 
which the sun may have been radiating with something like its 
present intenrity. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that a new world is opened 
to the investigator by the discovery of radioactivity. The atoms 
of matter are no longer thought of as necessarily 6xed and un- 
changeable. Besides the older problems of matter questions now 
arise aa to evidences of atomic diantegratioo and change from 
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more complex to less complex fonns, and also the possible develop- 
meot of more complex atoms from simpler ones. 

Already we begin to see the effect of these recent discoveries 
and ideas on other departments of science. The clue at last seems to 
have been found to those long-standing enigmas of nature, thunder- 
stortx^, the Atirora Borealis, the sodiacal light, and the tails of 
comets. But these achievements belong perhaps rather to the 
realm of the physics of the ether and of the electron, than to that 
of the physics of matter. 
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In dealing with the subject a) totted to me by the ofHcen of (he 
CoDgreaa, I must say that I have not presumed to solve the problems 
which present themselves at this time, nor do I feel competent even 
to state many of them. But it is instructive, in a time like this, to 
attempt a general survey of some of the great questions of the day, 
with a view of noting their bearing upon the knowledge of (he past. 
We arc continually made to feel that all of our inquiries and results 
must be reexamined, and our conclusions broadened and modified 
by now phenomena. 


Charles Babbage, whose last published work was, if I mistake not, 
a review of the London Exposition of 1S51, in the Ninth Bridgewater 
Treatise, gave incidentally, by way of enforcing his thoughts, a review 
of bis earlier work on caleulaUng-macbincs. His work covered the 
simple case of a machine composed of wheels and levcm, capable of 
computing the successive terms of any series. The simplest ease is 
an arithmetical series, the differences between the successive terms 
being unity, This is the device w'bich we now use in the street-cart 
for counting fares. He asserted the possibility of making a macliine, 
capable of computing the terms of such a series, or of any other, 
continuing the operation for thousands of years; and pointed out 
that the machine may be so designed that it wdll then compute one 
single arbitrary term, having no reUtion to the series which had pre- 
ceded. It may then resume the former scries, or it may begin com- 
putmg a geometrical scries, or a series of squares or cubes of the 
natural numbers. A scientific investigator, who Is not permitted to 
see the mechanism, begins to observe and recoixi the series of numbere 
which are being disclosed on the dials. He soon learns the mathe- 
matecal law of the series. He observes the time-sequence of the suc- 
^ive terms, and computes the date when thU order of things began, 
tie then makes use of his knowledge of other machinery, and makes 
a workmg drawing of the hidden mechanism which produces these 
He verifies his work by years of subsequent observations. 
With what amazement does be finally behold that single arbitrary 
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t6Tm! With what amazein^Dt does he then see the machine begin to 
compute the squares or the cubes of the numbers It had previously 
disclosed ! Ute date when that machine was created and set to work 
has been rudely called in quesUon by the new and seemingly lawless 
behavior of which it appears to be capable. And yet tlie observer still 
feels that the principles of mechanism have not been shaken by this 
unlooked'for disclosure. He again begins bis work, with broader 
conceptions of the plan of this machine. And his subsequent work 
is along precisely the same lines, and by the same methods as bis 
previous work. 

It is in exactly this way that all scientific work has proceeded, 
and I wish to point out a few interesting cases of this kind. I find it 
impossible to do this without presenting the present aspect of these 
problems in connection with the work of the past. This plan gives 
a perspectiN'e which not only adds to the interest but to the clearness 
of the presentation. 

The nebular hypothesis was an attempt by Kant, Laplace, and 
Herschel to trace the evolution of the eolar system from a glowing 
mass of incandescent vapor or gas. As the theory was considered 
and developed, an immense number of correlated phenomena were 
found to be in harmony with this hypothesis, and a few discordant 
phenomena were also found. The operation was, moreover, based 
on a few fundamental and well^tablished laws, governing the pre* 
sent condition of the system; such as gravitation, radiation of heat, 
etc. The case became more and more convincing, as the knowledge 
of the last century was applied. All of this caused the astronomers 
and physicists to find it very easy to give to the hypothesis their 
tacit assent. 

Later. Sir William Thomson, now Lord Kelvin, took up the ques- 
tion of underground temperature, and determined the limit in time 
since whicli the earth must have begun to solidify. He also assumed 
that the present order of things had come down to us from the past, 
and that the present order of things consisted in the radiation of 
heat from a cooling earth. 

The time-interval which Kelvin thus determined was in entire 
harmony with the nebular hypothesis, but the results were received 
with something like consternation by geologists, and those who bad 
followed La min in the study of the evolution of organic life upon 
the earth. Afterwards Kelvin sou^l to show that the process of 
solidification might have required but a short inler\'al of time, and 
the evohitioni^ts have found that evolution goes on by steps or sudden 
ch.anges rather than by a continuous succession of imperceptible 

increments. , i* j 

The geologists have never been reconciled to Kcivjn s results, ana 
their protests have of late seemed to be on the increase. Of late the 
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situation has changad in various ways. The discovery of radioactive 
matter io wide diffusion in the eartli's crust lias reopened the whole 
question of underground temperature as rciatod to (he age of the 
earth and its past history. Nevertheless, if (lie nebular theory in 
any form, or any similar theory, represents the process of evolution 
of the solar system, a large amount of heat Jtie to gravitational 
contraction must have resulted, and must have been disposed of by 
radiation. 

Curing several years I have been giving attention to the condi* 
tions of evolution of a gaseous nebula. Tlie equatiotas of equilibrium 
for such a mass have been developed.' A oosmical mass of gos was 
assumed, satisfying cvery^Nhere the Boyle<}ay>Lussac law, capable 
therefore of expanding, of being compressed, and of transmitting 
pressure, and having a centre towards w'hicli it gravitates. 

Such a mass of gas is a rimple heat*engine. The piston face is any 
spherical concentric sikrface. The load on the piston is the weight 
of superposed layers, external to the piston face. The radially in* 
wardly directed pressure is exactly that required to balance the 
outward pleasure of the inclosed mass. As radiation and contraction 
proceed, the load on the piston increases, in a perfectly definite way, 
due to increase in weight of each element of mass as it approaches 
the graviuting centre. Whatever may be the nature of the gas, os 
determined by the numerical value of the Boylc^Jay-Lussac con- 
stant, at some time in ita history contraction will have proceeded 
until some fixed or definite mass shall have been compress^ within 
a fixed volume of definite radius. The equations show that the 
pressure at the surface of this mass, that is to say, the load on the 
piston, will then be entirely independent of the nature of the gas. 

^e difference between gases will only be shown in the lime re- 
quired for them to reach this assumed stige in their gravitational 
hwtory. A gas which permJu the heat of compression ndthin the 
piston face to escape moat quickly into the refrigerator external 
to the nebula will reach this stage most quickly. \\Tien this has 
been done, pressures and densities at the piston face are wholly inde- 
pendent of the nature of the gas. The total work of compression done 
on the ma^ withm the piston face up to this time is also independent 

will temperatures at the piston face 

^ ^ numerical value of the Boyle-Gay-Lussac 


iDdL J- of contraction cannot be 

of V* ““ by tl,e hand 
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thermodynamics led to the result that the density at any such piston 
face T\ds directly proportional to the nth power of the pressure. 
The value of n is found to be 0.908 for all gases like oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and air. The operation is, therefore, one lying between iso- 
thermal and isentropic compression, and near to the former. The 
specific heat of gravitational compression is therefore negative. The 
unit mass of gas at any point rises in temperature during compres- 
sion, and for a rise of temperature of l^C., it gives off by radiation 
a definite amount of heat. 


If, now, such a nebula be supposed to extend to an infinite distance 
from the gravitating centre, the mass of the nebula will be infinite. 
Pressure, der^ity, and temperature then all become aero at an infinite 
distance. Suppose such a nebula to have reached such a stage in its 
contraction that the mass of our solar system, 1.99X 10^ grammes, 
is internal to Neptune's orbit, then it turns out that the pressure there 
will be about what It is in Crookes tube, 1.74 X 10“’ atmospheres. Tlie 
density will be far less than in a Crookes tube, vis,: 1.40 X 10~^’ 
c. G. 6. The temperature for a hydrogen nebula will be 3000^0., and 
for other gases it will be liigher in inverse ratio as the value of the 
Boyle-Gay-Lussae constant. 

If the mass of the nebula be made finite, the conditions become 
still more interesting. Let the condition be imposed that the mass of 
the nebula is tbat of our solar system, and that it has so contracted 
that Neptune’s mass only is external to Neptune’s orbit. Then the 
temperature at Neptune’s place drops to about 190(TC., for hydrogen,^ 
and both pressure and temperature become very much less than 
before. P1.49X 10“*^; d I.93X 10“**. The thickness of the spherical 
shell which w'ould contain Neptune’s mass is about a million miles 
(1.65X 10**' cm.). At the external surface of this nebula, the con- 
dition imposed makes P, d. and T zero, as the equations show. 
Nevertheless, a large fraction of Neptune’s mass would be gaseous 
and far above its critical temperature, It seems to me impossible to 
think of a nebula having such properties generating by any reason- 
able rotation a system of planetary bodies. With Neptune’s mass 
on the surface of such a nebula consisting of matter having a density 
and pressure less than a thousandth of these values in a Crookes 
tuljc vacuum, how could wc conceive of this matter being gathered 
into a single planet? 

A much more reasonable hypothesis U one discussed by G. H. 
Darwin in 1889, in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society.’ Darwin discussed the properties of a swarm of solid 
meteoric masses, and gives very strong proof of the profMJsition that 


• lo a itebula of mixed gues. each g$* will, of course. Itavc its oi«*d temperature. 

*** ***^*tlw ‘ ' Meehan leal Condition* of a Svorm of Meteorites, * * and on ‘ ' Thcorlo* 
of Cosmogony," ^AW. 18S9- 
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ft system of planetary bodies may originate in this way, althougli lu* 
is very cautious and conservative in stating conclusions. Tlic groat 
importance of this theory of planetary origin from the standpoint of 
planetary geology and the evolution theory soems to demand that 
it should receive more attention than it has yet received. The tem- 
perature of the great mass of such a swarm will be very much lower 
than in the case of the gaseous nebula. The larger part of such a mass 
will approach absolute zero in temperature. According to this hypo- 
thesis, even Mercury may have been solid when it separateU from the 
parent mass, although in its Interstages a large mass might become 
ft gaseous nebula, as the sun now is. But in case of a b^y like our 
earth, of such relatively small sise, and so far removed from (he 
heated core, there does not seem to be any necessity for the assump- 
tion that it was ever in a fused condition. 

In view of these new developments, it seems peculiarly import.int 
that a discussion of the limits of maximum temperature w'hich the 
mass of our earth has reached in the past should now bo taken in 
hand again. Suppose a swarm of moteorites to fill the space internal 
to the moon ^8 orbit, having a total mass equal to that of our earth. 
Assume that the mass is in rotation, so that the moon is about to 
separate from the parent mass. It would probably be too radical 
to a»ume ^st each element of mass has cither the same actual 
velocity or the same angular velocity. Various hypotheses, more or 
Jess probable, are possible. Assume an initial temperatum approach- 
ing sero absolute. It seems clear that the highest temperature 
reached m passing to the present condition of things may be far below 
the temperature of fusion. 


A body filling directly from the moon’s distance to the earth will 
develop 59/M of the kinetic energy it would acquire in falling from 
an infinite distance The earth is yet being bombaHed by meteoric 
Mtter hawng such velocities. But the operation is taking place 

tha “ ‘*'ti ^ dissipated by radiation, so 
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Tbe problems of the present which have aroused general interest 
are those which pertain to the physical constitution of matter. And 
here we are at once confronted with the question, What do we mean 
by matter? How ia matter to be recognised? Of late we have been 
bearing such phrases as *‘the electrical theory of matter/’ There 
seems to be a marked tendency towards the idea that matter and its 
properties are alike electrical phenomena. Some even intimate that 
the molecular theory of gases, ar>d the atomic theory of the chemist 
are tottering to a fall. We have long known that matter in motion 
is a form of energy. This energy of moving matter is continually 
being converted into molecular or atomic vibration, and then escapes 
from us, apparently, forever, in the form of ctlicr waves. We have 
also long known that electrieity in motion is a form of energy, and 
tliat the energy so manifesting itself is also all hnally converted into 
heat, and then into ether waves. 

Kow this parallel certainty suggests an electrical theory of matter, 
but it also suggests, equally, a material theory of electricity. And so 
far from being antagonistic, these two theories are identical There 
is nothing whatever to show that electricity has ever been separated 
from something which has what we have been accustomed to call 
mass. Rowland ' found that when the charged sectors on hla rotating 
disk were rotated, a magnetic field was produced, corresponding 
to that produced by a current of electricity. If the motion of the 
matter which carries the positive electric charge is in a positive direc- 
tion, the field is the same as that produced when a negative charge 


is moved in a negative direction. 

Rutherford baa recently found phenomena of radioactive matter 
which have a most vital interest in connection with Rowland’s work. 
The « and p particles which are shot off from such matter are mov- 
ing in the same direction, and they are oppositely deflected in a mag- 
netic field. They behave like superposed or perhaps juxtaposed 
electric currenU of opposite sign flowing in (he same direction. If 
in these radiations the a and p particles were movjng in opposite 
directions, then in a magnetic field they would be deflected m the 
same direction. This at once raises a question concerning the nature 
of an electric current in a conducting wire. Let us assume that we 
start with the positive and negative charges on the termmals of the 
Holts machine. What is it that is Uking place when the terminals 
ere joined by wires leading to a galvanometer? We get a current 
which we are wont to say Is due either to a positive current flowing 
in a posiUve direction, or to a negaUve current flowing in an opposite 
direc^n. If we cease to apply work to the rotating wheel, it comes 
to rest and the potential of the conducting wire become umform 
throughout. Its extremities which Unmnate m front of the charged 
‘ Amtrinn /eumoi 0 / Science, [31 *▼. 30-43, 1373. 
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loductOTS are therefore so charged as to produce this uniform poten- 
tial in the presence of these charged inductors, and (he polarized 
glass of the rotor. Hie ends of the conductor are therefore oppositely 
charged. There U on its surface a neutral line of no charge. During 
the motion of the rotor these opposite charges are oppositely directed 
in the conductor. They arc continually being added togotfier. Equal 
quantitiea of unlike signs are continually being added together. Are 
we to assume that equal currents of unlike signs are superposed? Is 
a positive current in a positive direction Identical with a negative 
current in a negative direction? Mathematically we should say yes. 
The resulting current, moreover, is uniform throughout the circuit, 
when measured by ita external eleetromagnetic effects. Wc may loop 
in calibrated galvanometers at any point in the circuit, and they tell 
the same story. But what do the results of Rowland and Rutherford 
teach us? The § particles carry the negative charge. The negative 
charge is part and parcel of something which has a positive mass. 
The a particles are perhaps a combination of more particles in 
combination with other particles having (or being) a positive charge 
of greater numerical value. We have found long ago that the pro- 
ducts of an explosion are not necessarily composed of matter in its 
moat elementary form. But these a particles are also part and parcel 
of something w'hieh has a positive mass. 


Are we to think of this conductor as being the scat of some action 
by which positive masses are being urged in a positive direction and 
positive masses are also being ur^ in an opposite direction? Are 
we to think that the mass of such a conductor, carrying a direct cur- 
rent, IS slowly increasing, and that after many thousands of years this 
increase will become appreciable, resulting, perhaps, in a clogging of 
the conductor, and a decrease in its conduction? In that case a cur- 
rent of pMitive electricity moving in positive direction is not a 
current of negative electricity moving in a negative direction. In 

flo^og in oppwite directions is fundamentally different from that 
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opposite directions within the conductor which joins its coatings. 
The middle point of the conductor is last reached by the discharge. 
If tlie discharge U maintained and a steady current is finally pro- 
duced, (bis current must apparently consist of positive and negative 
electricity flowing in oppo»te directions. 

If air be pumped out of one boiler and into another, two kinds of 
pressure are thus generated. If these pressures are added together, 
by connecting the boilers by means of a conductor, these pressures 
are added together, and both disappear. If we Up these charged 
boilers, the discharge from one will attract, and from the other will 
repel, an uncharged testing sphere. If the testing sphere be itself 
charged, we shall find that like charges repo), if both arc positive, and 
attract, if both are negative. 

It is unnecessary here to enlarge upon the well>known differences 
between the positive and negative terminals of an exhausted tube. 
All of these phenomena will finally be helpful in arriving at the nature 
of the difference between positive and negative electricity. But I will 
refer to certain phenomena which do not seem to be so well known. 
Every one is familiar with the small points of light which may often 
be seen dancing in a craty fashion over the cathode knob of the Holts 
machine. A similar appearance can be seen on the negative carbon 
of a direct current arc, and in the negative bulb of the mercury vapor- 
lamp. These points of light may be made to pass from the cathode 
knob of the Holts machine to the surface of a photographic dry- 
plate, exposed in open daylight.* Separate the knobs so that no 
spark will pass. Place the plate near or between them. Connect the 
knobs with two small metal disks, each armed with a pin-point, bo 
bent that it makes contact with the film. The point of the pin may 
rest upon the short mark of a lead pencil, drawn upon the film, the 
pins pointing towards each other on the plate. Points of light, like 
the so-called ball-lightning discharges, will come from the cathode 
terminal and successively travel slowly over the plate, leaving a black- 
ened trail of reduced silver behind. By means of a lead pencil held 
in the hand with the point near the cathode pin-point, these dis- 
charges may be induced to make their appearance on the film, and 
may be deflected into various directions after they have appeared. 
When left to themselves these minute specimens, of what may per- 
haps be called ball-lightning, tend to follow the lines of the field, but 
their paths are somewhat affected by the paths of prior discharges- If 
one of these points of light b seen on Uie pin which arms the cathode 
terminal there will usually be none upon the film of the diy'-plate. It 
may be brought upon (he plate by holding a pencil-pomt near it. 

These ball discharges come from the cathode and (ravel to or 
towards the anode. They cannot be induced to come from the anode. 
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or to travel against the negative current. The anode terminal has a 
visible discharge which appears to pass from it, and the photograpliic 
plate at the anode looks somewhat like a picture of a relief map of 
the delta formation at the mouth of a river. 

If a conductor be laid upon the plate between the two pin-points, 
there are then two gaps in the circuit. Each has an anode and 
a cathode. This conductor may be a metal disk armed with pins 180 
degrees apart, which face the discharge points. It may \)c a pencil- 
mark upon the film or even a spot of reduced silver on the 51m. Tlic 
same discharge ^ill start from the cathode terminal of this inter- 
mediate conductor and will travel slowly in the negative di roc I ion. 

With an induction coil giving an eight-inch spark, tliese ball dis- 
chargee can be formed on the surface of wood. In all cases it is evi- 
dent that chemical work is being done by (he slowly advancing ball 
or point of light, and it is interesting to observe that it is the c&thodo 
discharge only which seems to be active. The reason for tliis may be 
partly electrical and partly chemical. The anode terminal of the 
machine may be grounded on a gas-pipe, and the cathode terminal 
only armed with a point, and the plate may be placed far away from 
the machine, connection being made between its cathode terminal 
and the pin-point on the film, witli the same results. It may be added 
that these plates may be of the most sensitive character, and may 
be freely exposed to daylight for days before they arc used. They may 
also be developed in the light in a bath not very strongly olkabne. 
The plate will develop clear, with the discharge tracks dark, The 
picture will not reverse photographically. It probably would do so 
if the plate were exposed to direct sunlight while the electrical ex- 
posure is made. 

With an induction coil having an alternating potential on its 
terminals, these ball discharges may be obuined from both terminals 
They will travel towards each other if on the same plate, but they 
will not unite. ^ 


In k closed circuit, one part of which is moved across tlie lines of 
a magnetic field, as in the case of a dynamo, we must suppose that 
^c positive and negative eurrenta, if both exist, are superposed in 
tiat part of the wire m which the electromotive force originates, 
^e currenU are wperposed at their origin. The same ether machin- 
^ which urges the poaitive current in one direction urges the nega- 

With the Holts machine, we 
cWii!^ u* P^^tively and the other half negatively 

S be led off in opposite directions, each ter- 

Srf h° 1 i * photographic plate, the cathode will 

discharge upon its film, while the anode will not. The 
tnacbne terminal which is not being used may, if desired, be grounded 
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on a gas’-ptpe. If a penciKmark be made upon the plate near the anode 
it will be acted upon inductively, and a ball discharge wilt pass from 
it to the anode pin-point. The positive discharge will go in the oppo- 
site direction from the pencil-mark, but it leaves no trace. It appears 
that this ball discharge upon the surface, which results in a destruc- 
tion of the insulation of the surface, is a characteristic of the negative 
current. 

What would be the result if a suspended Maxwell coil were to be 
looped into either of these unipolar circuitst Would this case neces- 
sarily give the same result that Maxw'ell obtained?* Of course we 
know that the result which Maxwell sought to detect U very small. 
We are more particularly concerned with the nature of the action 
than with the magnitude of the result. If the a particles are so large 
that they can contribute little or nothing to the current through 
a metallic conductor, then the positive current may practically be 
left out of consideration. But it seems doubtful wheiher the o par- 
ticles are ultimate in their character, and here is where experimental 
work is yet needed. It would be exceedingly interesting to study 
these ball discharges upon a photographic plate under diminishing 
pressures, as they gradually become a cathode discharge, in a Crookes 
tube. A Crookes tube may be connected by only one of its terminals 
to the Holts machine. TUt free terminals of the machine and tube 
may be connected to wires bung on silk fibres and making contact 
with many pointed ground plates hung on long silk fibres in air. 
The terminals are then in fact grounded on the dust particles in the 
air. Either one of these air conUcls may be replaced by a ground on 
the gas-pipe. In all of the possible arrangemcnls covered in this 
description the tube will give excellent X-ray pictures. 



One of these anangements is represented in the annexed figure, 
where the cathode terminal of the tube is grounded on the gas-p.pe, 
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and is therefore at rero potential. The ground contact of the tube 
may be replaced by an air contact, and the negative terminal of the 
machine may then be grounded on the gas-plpc if desired. In none 
of these cases are the positive and negative currents delivered by the 
machine superposed in the X-ray tube. In all these cases X-ray 
effects are obtalnedi but in some respects the tube behaves very differ- 
ently when in the positive current from what it does in the negative. 
Id the negative unipolar circuit, the cathode terminal of the tube 
is in direct communication with the negative terminal of the machine. 
When in the positive circuit, the anti-cathode terminal of the tube 
is in direct communication with the positive terminal of the machine, 
and the cathode terminal is acted upon inductively across the Crookes 
tube vacuum. In the negative current the luminous appearances 
are normal and stable. When in the positive current, thv discharge 
may be made to cease by holding the hands near the bulb, and the 
luminous glow is affected by the motion of neighboring bodies. The 
discharge is much more unstable. If the observer approaches the 
suspended grounding device the face and the hands are covered by 
luminous points of light, which characterize the cathode terminnl. 


This phenomenon is very striking under these conditions. Ball 
discharges may be drawn from such point discharges on a metal point 
to a photographic plate, moving on the plate tow*ards the anode wire 
or conUct plate suspended in air. U is apparent that the wire, when 
considerably removed from other bodies, is discharging upon the 
dust particles in the air. 

In 1879 Spottiswoode and Moulton^ published a paper containing 
a great array of experiments upon the spark discharge through gases. 
They there dealt with unipolar discharge, and their conclusions are 
well worthy of notice in this connection. They conclude that "the 
independence of tbe discharge from each terminal of the tube is so 
complete that we can at will cause the disehargea from the two 
terminals to be equal in inten^ty but opposite in sign (as in the case 
of the coil) or of any required degree of inequality (as in'the case of 
the coU with a small condenser). Or we can cause the discharge to 
U from one terminal only, the other terminal acting merely recep- 
tively (as m the case of the air-spark discharge with the Holtz ma- 
chine) ; or we can cause the discharge to pass from one terminal only, 
and return^ it, the other terminal not Uking any part in the dis- 
cnarge; or finally, we can make the two terminaU pour forth inde- 
pendent discharges of tbe same agn, each of which passes back 
through the termmal from whence it came.*^ This work was done 
the Crookes tube had appeared. It Is certainly interosting to 
^rve that when a hi^ degree of rarefacUon bas been reached, 
he activity within the tube is represented by tbe catJiode stream, 
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even ^*hen the terminal from which it comes is acted upon only 
inductively. The remarkable thing is that the X^ray effects and the 
luminosity of the tube should then be so great. The unipolar positive 
discharge in the potitive direction and the unipolar negative dis- 
charge in the negative direction give, in the same time, an X-ray 
picture of the same intensity, when developed in the same bath, 


although in the latter case the cathode is only acted on inductively. 

Unquestionably the great problem of to-day is the determination 
of the nature of positive electricity and its relation to what is left 
when the ^ particles have been removed- When the cathode particles 
have left the induced cathode terminal it is potitively charged, and 
communicates that charge to the dust In the air, or to neighboring 
bodies. It does this, however, by a similar inductive action, and the 
ball discharge traveling over the photographic plate suggests that here 
also the negative particles are the active ones. 

The few who have search-lights have of late been throwing them 
upon the great mass of experimental work on the discharge through 
gases, published during the last generation. It is most instructive 
to remember that the Crookes tube was known for seventeen years 
before Roentgen discovered that something was going on outside of 
it A repetition of some of the work done on spark discharge, and 
in particular the work of WheaUtone, In the light of what is now 
known, would be likely to yield resulU of the grestest value. It would 
be of particular value to study by the Wheatstone method the 
unipolar discharges of the Holts machine. 

A few words only may be added respiting radioactive phenomena. 

We have long been familiar with the changes in matter, of a char- 
act«r such .» may perhaps b* described as s^ntsaMus. Many 
crysUls slowly lose their water ot crysUllitat.on, They give off eman- 
ations. They explode very slowly. Kow emanation, like aU other 
matters and things, have individual peculiarities which *"»ble us W 
recognise them. The emanation from crystallised sodium 
is also given off by all animals and plants, and is evidently a very 
useful and widely diffused subsUnce. Them am many ^^b'Unces 
which go to pieces and give off energy. They explode. Many of^m 
give off* more energy per gram per second than any radioactive My, 
Ihile radium gives off more energy per gram than any other body- 
The radium explosion also goes on at a lower Umperature ^at 
If Liy other body. It hardly seems to be 

actiol is the same at the temperature of fusing Mropn as at 
/^rHinarv temperatures, for it does not seem that any high degree o 
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X-ray effects from explosions. High-grade gunpowder was loaded 
by strong compression into rifle-shells designed for a 40-groin charge. 
This powder was discharged from a heavy rifle, against an oak target 
ttx inches from the mussle of the gun. The target was faced with thin 
plates of aluminum, which re<^uired frequent renewal. The concus- 
sion was sufficient to extinguish a gas-flame seven feet from (he line 
of discharge. The plate used was one which ivou1<l yield distinct 
X-ray effects from an exposure of one second to a Crookes tul>e. 
operated by an eight-plate Holts machine. The dry plutc was placed 
behind the target, and was subjected to the discharge of twenty- five 
pounds of powder, the operation requiring the spare time of the ex- 
perimenter for forty days. The result was negative. No fluore.<rcnt 
effects could be detected by an observer behind the target. A rapid- 
fire gun might yield different results. 

The same experiment was made with a thousand cop]>cr shells 
loaded with mercury fulminate. They were exploded in twos, one 
being fired electrically, the other being exploded by tlie concussion. 
The first shell was laid upon a wooden block resting on a tsvo-inch 
plank. The second shell, to be exploded by it. w'as laid upon it w ith 
a heavy iron bolt-head just above. No metal was interposed betw een 
the explosive and the photographic film beneath the plank, and it 
was neceuary to replace the block by a fresh one at each explosion. 
These explosions were so violent that a photographic plate of glass 
was shattered by the shock at almost every shot, and the w'indows 
thirty feet distant were perforated by bits of copper which occasion- 
ally escaped through the surrounding screens. A sensitive film of 
gelatine was used, on which the shadow picture was expected, but 
none was obtained. There is yet some reason to expect positive 
results from experiments of this kind. It may well be that explosives 
differ in this respect as in others. An investigation of the products 
of such explosions by the electrical means now used in the study of 
radioactive bodies is a wide and most inviting field, w'hich is likely 
to aid in the explanation of radioactive phenomena. 

Some of the products of explosion in the case of radium and 
uranium are more nearly elementary in character than other bodies 
yield, and some of the products are more elementary than others. 

Now there is nothing unusual in finding here and there a substance 
which has some property to a very exalted degree. The diamond 
IS such a case. Iron U vastly more magnetic than any other substance. 
All substances are magnetic. A group conasUng of iron, cobalt, nickel, 
etc., are more magnetic than the great body of substances, and iron 
heada the list. Tbere is nothing more remarkable in finding a group 
ot radioactive suUUnces with one which enormously surpasses all 
othere than there is in finding an Academy of Science with some 
member surpassing all the others in some particular direction. 
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The relations which have been found to exist between atoms and 
molecules are no more disturbed by the behavior of radioactive sub* 
stances than by the explosion of nitroglycerine. We have learned that 
what we have provisionally called atoms are, at least in some cases, as 
has long been believed, very complex in their structure. We should 
hardly expect an architect to lose confidence in houses, if he finally 
learns that the bricks with which he is familiar are not the final ele* 
ments in their structure. That the bricks are made up of molecules, 
and the molecules of atoms, and the atoms of electrons, and that 
some houses have been obser^'ed to fall into pieces and give off energy, 
would hardly affect the usefulness of houses which do not fall to 
pieces, even if inertia is shown to be an electromagnetic phenomenon. 
And 1 think we should all remember that the proposition that matter 
has mass is fundamentally different from the proposition that a mass 
of matter has inertia. If inertia can be explained to be an electro* 
magnetic quantity, and if it can be measured in new units, we have 
not changed the properties of matter. It is still matter, and it still 
has both mass and inertia. If inertia is an electromagnetic phe- 
nomenon, it may be measured in terms of the fundamental units in 
which all electromagnetic quantities are measured, — tlic units of 
length, time, and mass. 

Formerly a force was measured in terms of the unit of mass only. 
People talked about a force of one pound, Later it was discovered 
that a force could also be measured in terms of the pound, the foot, 
and the second. At this time we did not hear any intimation that 
matter had had iU day and was about to be abolished. 

In physics we now think we have reached the domain of small 
things. But the electron may also be a very complex structure. If 
we accept Poynling's view of the nature of electromagnetic in- 
duction, the electron in a conductor is acted upon by a distant and 
moving electron, through a medium external to the conductor. The 
experimental verification of this is very convincing. In addition to 
this complex machinery we have to deal with machmery of gravita- 


tion. , , j 

We may always assume that nature is everywhere complex and 

ineenious. A visitor to oux solar system, who should begin to study 
it from our earth, might be©n with physical astronomy. He finally 
comes to chemistry, to sodlogy. and the phenomena of life, to gov- 
ernmental organisation, to the moral and religious influences which 
dominate the lives and actions of men, to the simultaneous j urn- 
diction of state and federal courts within the same terntory. By the 
time he had come to know this world as we know it, he would con- 
dude that this universe of ours, which he first perceived es . fem 
und distant speck of light in the biasing firmament of ^ 

all, very wonderful, and very much more complex than was at first 
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believed. In aniviag at our present ideas of the mechanism through 
which matter reacts on matter, we have not reached them by finding 
that the old ideas must be renounced, in order to explain some new 
phenomenon which U apparently out of harmony with the explan^ 
atioQ previously made. It is rather that each new development has 
confirmed what bad* gone before, has made it seem more reasonable, 
and has filled in some gap in the knowledge of the post. The ether, 
which only a few years since was assumed to exist because it seemed 
to be necessary, has become more and more centrally important, 
and has finally come to monopolise most of the attention of those 
who would seek to understand matter. It is no reproach to modern 
ideas concerning the phyncs of matter, that they are complex. The 
fact that they are also harmonious and beautiful, and that* they 
furnish an explanation of why a mass of matter has inertia, and pro- 
mise tbs explanation of other long-standing pussies, converts the 
accusation of complexity into a crowning glory. 
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THE ETHER AND MOVING MATTER 

BY DSBirr BRISTOL BRACK 
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The question whether the luminiferous ether passes freely tlirotig;li 
matter or participates in the translatioo of the samer considered an 
a moving system, stands to-day without positive answer, no 1 with- 
stand iog the numerous experimental attempts and the varied hypo- 
theses which have been made since the discovery of aberrat ion by 
Bradley in '1726. The simple explanation of this phenomenon on 
the corpuscular theory may have caused the century of delay in the 
closer examination of the question until it became neces&iiry to 
consider it from the standpoint of undulations in an ether. As com- 
pared with the many efforts to examine the question in the second 
or ether period we have perhaps but tvo belonging to the first or 
corpuscular period. Boscovichjn 1742, reasoning from this theory 
on the ground of a difference of velocity in air and water^ proposed 
to examine the aberration of a star with a telescope whose tube was 
filled with water. This experiment was not carried out till long after 
by Airy in 1872, who found that the variation in the aberration was 
absolutely insensible. Arago, in the second instance, reasoning on 
the same theory, concluded that the deviation produced by a prism 
would vary with the direction of the earth’s motion; but ht was 
unable to detect any such change, a result verified later by more 
delicate means in the hands of Maxwell. Mascart, and others- This 
experiment, which demonstrated the absence of any effect of the 
earth’s movement on refraction U of great historical interest. This 
negative result, which to Arago was inconsistent with the corpuscu- 
lar theory, suggested to Fresnel the important hypothesis of a qui- 
escent ether penetrating the earth freely but undergoing a change 
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of density within the mediuiD proportionftl to the square of its index 
and being convected in proportion to this excess of density, which 
would give sn apparent velocity to the ether of (1 — instead of 
the velocity of the earth. Stokes suggested, as a simpler idea, that we 
suppose the ether U not convected but passes freely through the 
earth, being condensed as it passes into a body in the ratio of 1 to 
so that its velocity within the refracting medium becomes (1 
from the law of continuity.* 

Babinet in the second-centur}* period attempted to test Fresners 
theory by examining the interference of two rays traversing a piece 
cif glass, the one in the direction of the earth’s motion and the other 
in the opposite direction. Stokes showed that a negative result was 
not contrary to the theory of aberration, since the retardation would 
be the same as if the earth were at rest. 

He showed further, what Fresnel had not proven to be true in 
general, that on Fresners theory the laws of reflection and refraction 
for single refricting media are uninHuenced by the motion of the 
earth. In fact, Rayleigh has shown that, in using terrestrial sources, 


no optical effect can be produced by any system of reflecting or 
refracting optical surfaces moving as a rigidly connected system 
relatively to the ether, if we take into account the Eldppler ’’effect/' 
and neglect quantities of the second order of the aberration. Since, 
as Stokes says, the theory of a quiescent ether may be dispensed with, 
and as there is no good evidence that the ether moves quite freely 
through the solid mass of the earth, he proposes to explain the 
phenomenon of aberration on the undulation theory of light, upon 
the supposition that the earth and the planeu carry a portion of the 
ether along with them, so that the ether close to their surfaces is 
ttt rest relatively to those surfaces and diminishes In velocity till at 
no great di.-itance in space there is no motion. Cauchy had previ* 
ously discussed the theory of a mobile ether, and had proposed to 
explain aberration by a shearing of the wave*fronts due to the trans- 
lalory motion of the medium, but he did not develop his method 
sufficiently to explain how much the aberration would be. 

On the other hand Stokes has specific ally indicated his assumptions 
and formulated his conclusions. He examines the displacements of 
a wave-front in its passage from the ether at rest, across the region 
of transition to the ether In the neighborhood of the observer, which 
is at rest relatively to him. Adopting the same method which is 
used in the case of an ether at rest in delermining the wave-front at 
any future time from that of a pven one at any instant, he shows. 

I Tf ^ u th« velocity of the ether relative to llie movina matter, and the 
ity of rtRr^thlnrtie^Mhe denaitv^ ff« etlier being unity, we Iiave from 
the law of continwty .r a* and hence, 
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on tbe one condition, vis. that the motion of the ether is differentially 
irrotational, that if we neglect tbe square of tlie aberration and of 
the time, the change in direction of the ray aa it travels along is ni7, 
and therefore the course of a ray is a straight line, notwithstanding 
the motion of tbe etber. Following out tlie analysis on this sup> 
position, a body, a star for example, will appear diaphicc<l toward the 
direction in which tbe earth is moving through an angle equal to the 
ratio of the velocity of tbe earth to that of light, when moving normal 
to the star’s direction. This recti linearity of propagation of a ray. 
which would likely seem to be interfered with in the motion of the 
ether, is the tacit assumption made in explaining aberration. If 
the physical causes, inconsequence of which the motion of the ether 
becomes irrotational, could ^ adduced, the theory of Stokes wouhl 
satisfy completely aberration and the negative results of tlie many 
and various experimental investigaUons which have tlms far been 
made and whose validity is unquestioned, whether in refraction, 
interference, diffraction, rotary polarization, double refraction, 
induction, electric convection, etc. In an ordinary fluid, tangential 
forces proportional to the relative velocities destroy the irrotational 
condition in a steady state of motion. If w*e suppose these force.** 
to be diminished indefinitely we obtain now a motion totally differ* 
ent from that for the steady state when these forces are ossumetl 
to be absent initially; and hence such a motion would be unstable. 


When, however, tangential forces depending on relative displacc- 
msnts in the ether are considered, it becomes possible to explniij the 
irrotational condition. Any deviation from this state, for example 
at a surface of s/tp, would be dissipated away into space with the 
velocity of light by means of transverse vibrations. He illustrates 
such apparent iDcompatibillties in physical states by successive 
dilutions of gelatine. Such a medium shows elsslic tangential forces 
for small constraints, and yet apparent fluidity for motions through 
»t, mending itself as soon as dislocated. He regards these qualities 
as consistent and self-sufficient to explain the phenomena in ques- 
tion. Against the view of Stokes, LorenU raises objection to his 
^umpti^ons concerning the ether motions in the neighborhood of 
tlie earth, which he considers inconsistent, a difficulty which he is 
unable to set aside. Larmor demurs against an appeal to a highly 
omplex m^iura, such as pitch, for studying the behavior of a 
^mple one like the ether. A Ume-ratc much shorter than the time of 
taxation will of course provide approximaU rigidity, while a time- 

^ approximate fluidity, but this requires 

^^tab e diteipation. This objection would be valid for a viscous 
1id,but such Stokes apparently did not have in mind, since he speef- 

ent Iv ^ unstable. A solid like pitch is a very diff er- 

ype of solid from that of a ve^cular solid like jelly. An ether 
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aft«r the model of a viscous solid would always contain the viscous 
terms, so that even for the high time-rates of light-waves there would 
be dissipation however sraall- Such a condition, It can be proven, 
would give coloration to the remote members of the stellar system; 
a fact mconslstent with observation. On the other hand, a soft vesic- 
ular solid like gelatine may not necessarily contain the time-factor, 
and yet be so soft that dislocation may occur even wltluconstraints 
of the order of aberration, but not of the square of that order. Such 
an ether without a time of relaxtuion factor would fulfill completely 
the conditions of a luminiferous ether, if, as Stokes tried to show. It 
could be reconciled with the phenomena of aberration and the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. The method of double refraction shows that 
a solution of gelatine of one part in a thousand is rigid, while at the 
same time it appears as mobile as water, and its rate of fiow through 
small tubes does not vary largely from the same. This experiment 
illustrates very markedly Stokeses example. When such a solution 
is continuoxisly dislocated between two surfaces in relative motion, 
the same double refraction is present, indicating that the stress is 
still active during dislocation. Also a metal, like copper, shows a 
similar stress while being strained beyond its elastic limit. If this 
takes place by tlip or dislocation throughout the mass which, though 
irregular, may give a mean uniformity for sensible dimensions, such 
a medium might serve as our mode). Any doviation from perfect 
regularity in molecular distribution and activity we might anticipate 
would give such minute irregular dislocations at the limit of elas- 
ticity. Such a medium would thru transmit completely any dis- 
turbance w'lthin this strain limit. 

It is difficult, however, to conceive of the transmissions of a dis- 
turbance across a surface of dislocation. For many ordinary media, 
we should expect at such a surface total reflection. If we suppose 
such a transmission of disturbance, its mode is not apparent, even if 
we suppose a thin lamina In roiationa) motion which would diffuse 
at least a portion, if not all, of the incident disturbance. Similar 
difficulties would arise if we assume the ether a solid which becomes 
fluid under stress and thus allows bodies to pass through it (as. for 
example, through a block of ice, as Fitsgerald suggested). While 
such solutions may seem highly artificial and do violence to our 
convictions, the consequences of a quiescent ether may, when fully 
developed and tested, demonstrate iU impossibility and command 
a more extended examination into the structural qualities of an all- 
sufficient medium than the tingle case of an essentially vesicular 
medium like jelly brought forward by Stokes and in a different form 
us a contractile ether by Kelvin. The tlieoiy of Fresnel of a quies- 
cent ether in space presupposes a change of Its density proportional 
to w'ithin a ponderable medium, and a convection coefficient 
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(1— This hypothecs satisfies the phenomeoa o( aberration 
and the uiufonnity of the laws of reSection and refraction of a body, 
whether in motion or at rest, and» as already mentioned, does not 
affect interference, as Stokes showed, so far as the earth's motion is 
concerned. That the ether apparently is carried along within moving 
matter not with its full velocity, but diminished to the extent indi- 
cated by Fresoers coefficient of eonvection, Fizeau demonstrated 
in his famous interference experiment with streaming water, repeated 
later with greater refinement by Michelson and Morley. The signi* 
ficance of this experiment in its bearings on the question of the drift 
of the ether has perhaps been overestimated. In fact, neglecting the 
square of the a^rration, it is exactly what we should expect from 
the dynamical reaction of a moving material system on a periodic 
disturbance, propagated through It without reference to the motion 
of translation of the interpenetrating medium, but simply to the fre- 
quency of the vibration impressed upon the system by this ether. 
Thus if we transform the ordinary differential equations of motion 
of the material system from fixed to moving axes, the form of the 
solution contains Fresnel's convection coefficient as a factor exactly, 
neglecting quantities of the second order of the aberration. This 
experiment cannot then be adduced sa a potitive result in favor of a 
quiescent ether. On account of its physical consequences, however, 
it should be extended to the case of gases and to absorbing substances, 
using light corresponding to the natural frequences of the latter if 
possible. Although negative resulU have heretofore been obtained 
with a gas, yet, with high pressures and greater dimensions and 
velocities, the test is within present experimental limitations. Results 
with solid bodies are still lacking, but a preliminary examination of 
the problem encourages us to expect successful results, at least with 
double-refracting substances. Reasoning in a similar maimer as on 
the dynamical reaction of a moving system, we should look for the 
acceleration of a circularly polarised ray propagated coaxially within 
a rapidly rotating medium. This may possibly be brought within 
experimental llmiU. Again we have the important experiment of 
Lodge on the effect of moving masses upon the motion of the ether 
near them. This experiment, like that of ibe preceding one of Fizeau, 
IS a first order test, i s. the effect to be observed would arise from 
a change in the first power of the aberration factor. Two interfering 
beams were sent around several times in opporite directions between 
two rotating steel disks, and the effect on the bands noted from rest 
to motion or reversal. With a linear velocity not far from one two- 
hundredth that of the earth’s orbital motion, and a distance of 
s^e ten meters or more, no influence on the interfering rays could 
he det^ted, thus making ibe effect, calculated from the aberration 
actor if the ether were carried around between the disks, something 
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like twice the limit of observaUon. Lcxlge estimates from this experi- 
ment that the disks must have communicated less than the eight- 
hundredth part of their velocity to the ether. It is to be noted that 
the masses of these disks were not great, being only some two or three 
centimeters thick and about one meter in diameter. If we suppose 
the ether to be set in motion by means of reactions of a viscous 
nature, the experiment would be conclusive. To this extent, that the 
ether is not viscous, the test seems to be valid, but as there are other 
modes conceivable by which such movement might be brought about, 
it is not conclusive. If now we have to give up the rrotion of a quies- 
cent ether, it will be necessary to suppose such motions are engen- 
dered m someway depending on the mass of the moving system, which 
we might imagine to be the fact in the case of the earth and the sur- 
rounding ether (posMbly as, Des Coudres suggests, through gravita- 
tional action). It would be dc^rable to repeat this experiment, xising 
great masses, and also testing to a much higher degree of sensibility 
(the third order would be possible) by means of double refraction. 
Michelson has recently attempted to determir^e directly whether the 
velocity of the ether diminished as w'e recede from the earth, but 
with negative results. He sent two Interfering rays in opposite 
directions around the four ndes of a rectangle of iron piping from 
which the air had been exhausted, the same being in a vertical east 
and west plane, the horisontal length of which was 200 feet and the 
height 60 feet. Assuming an exponential law for the variation in the 
velocity of the ether as we recede from the earth, he finds that if 
the earth carries the ether with it, this influence must extend to a dis- 
tance comparable with the earth’s diameter. The negative result in 
many of the ex peri menu on refraction and interference which differ- 
ent investigators have obtained and which apparently follow on the 
ttssumption of a mobile ether have been usually experimenu capable 
of giving only second order effects instead of the first order effects 
looked for, which, as mentioned above, are quite as consistent with 
a quiescent ether, as Stokes and Rayleigh have shown- Among these 
may be mention^ the experiments of Hock, Ketteler, Mascort, and 
others on interference in ponderable media, over opposite paths rela- 
tively to the earth’s motion; as also those of the two latter with double- 
refracting media. All of the experimenU were first order Usts, and 
hence should give negative resulU on either theory, since, with a ter- 
restrial source of light, the phenomena are independent of the orient- 
ation of the apparatus neglecting second order effects- 

The positive results of Fiseau and of Angstrom have not been 
confirmed and should not be seriously considered. In the experimenU 
of the Utter, the variation of the position of the Fraucniiofer bnes, 
as obtained by a grating when observed in directions with and oppo- 
rite to the earth’s orbiUl motion, has never been noted since, beyond 
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the anticipated dbplacement calculated from the purely kinctical 
principle of Doppler. The experimeoU of the former, as a first order 
test, on the rotation of the plane of poUrisalion of a ray after passing 
through a pile of plates has perhaps offered the greatest difficulty to 
the exponents of both theories in reconciling the observations with 
the results which should follow from each theory. In this experi- 
ment, performed in 1859» the optical systems was mounted so as to 
be rotated about a vertical axis alternately from east to west, or 
viu verta. This System consisted of the usual polarising nicol or sen- 
sitive tint-system and analysing tkieol between which sverc placed 
several piles of plates and compensating systems for producing the 
rotations and the magnifying of the same, and also for compensating 
for the rotary dispersion and elliptic polarisation of the transmitted 
light which was polarised in an asimuth of 45^. In a series of ob- 
servations extending over some time the mean of the rotations of 
the plane of polarisation shoved a maximum excess in the direction 
toward the west at noon and at the Ume of the solstice. It is to be 
noted that light from a belioslat was reflected into the system alter- 
nately by tw'o fixed mirrors when the system was rotated. Tlii^ 
required an interruption and readjustment of the beliostat during 
a single observation, i. e. from east to west and west to east, the dif- 
ference in the setting of the analyzer in the two positions to give the 
same field of view being, of course, the effect sought for. Fizoau 
refers to the irregularities arising from successive settings of the hello- 
It at. The calculated effect was much below that which could have 
been observed directly nith the usual polarizing system. To magnify 
any such effect, a second system of plates was used which gave an 
amplification as high as eighty times. Thxis any residual rotation from 
whatever cause would receive the corresponding amplifications. Now , 
in experiments with polarizing systems using sunlight as a'sourcc of 
illumination, it has frequently been noted that any shift in the direc- 
tion of the light through the apparatus, either due to a change in the 
direction of the beam (arriving, say, from the heliosUt) or to a shift 
in the optical system iuelf, produced a change in the field of view, 
whether with a half-shade system or otherwise. In the former the 
iMtch was destroyed, the change being of an order much greater 
than that which Fizeau anticipated from calculation. Further, with 
such limited beams of light, a mere shift of the eye may produce 
to effect of similar magnitude. Hence, in all polariscopic experi- 
ments where sunlight is used, it is absolutely essential that, during 
toy single observation, the ray of Ught pass through the system and 
into the eye over e^tly the same path. This Fizeau failed to carry 
ut, and this is entirely sufficient to explain the very great discrepan- 
«ieam his various series of observations, and probably the apparent 
constant difference m the results of his setUngs in the two directions. 
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In f&ct, Fiseau himsell haa stated since tbat bis observations were 
not absolutely decl^ve. While the test is now probably within ex- 
perimental lixolU with the more highly refined half-shade systems, 
other modes of experimenting on different optical principles with 
greater sensibilities have given negative results, thus disproving the 
existence of a phenomenon which Fiseau’s exp>eriment apparently 
established, and making a repetition of tbw experiment, which is of 
doubtful execution, unnecessary. 

The effect of the motion of a natural rotative substance through 
the ether on the rotation of the plane of polarisation is of considerable 
importance in its bearings on certain controverted points in some of 
the recent theories of a quiescent ether. Mascart, who first studied 
the problem in the case of quarts, was unable to detect any differ- 
ence in the rotation when a ray was propagated in and against the 
direction of motion of the earth. This variation in the total rotation* 
which he could detect, was one part in 20,000* or one part in 40,000 on 
reversal. This experiment as thus carried out corresponds to a first 
order effect. Rayleigh quiU recently has repeated this experiment 
with a sensibility five times as great* and obtained negative results, 
likewise. The impossibility of obtaining quarts in sufficient quantity 
and purity, or natural rotary liquids of sufficient power, to attain the 
extreme limit of polariscopic possibilities seems to make even an 
approximation to a second order effect entirely improbable, although 
the higher frequencies might be used, where the power may be ten 
times as great. On the other hand, the effect of the mechanical 
rotation of such a medium on the circular components is, however, 
probably not beyond experimental possibilities in polariscopic work. 

On the electrical side several first order experimenU have been 
made which likewise have given negative results. Des Coudres has 
attempted to determine the difference in the induction on each of 
two coils placed symmetrically, with respect to a third coaxial coil 
between them. On compensating for the effects of each on the galvan- 
ometer when the axis of the system was in the direction of drift, and 
then reverting the direction of the system, no influence on the gal- 
vanometer could be observed. The effect which should be observed 
corresponds to the second order of the aberration. However, without 
compensating factors, the theory of induction phenomena shows 
that second order effects should be looked for in systems moving 
through the ether. The same may be said of other electrical exper- 
iments. , . .V 

The difficulties in formulating a theory which will explain tne 

results of all experiments involving tests to the first order of 
bility only on the assumption of dihet a quiescent or a conv^ted 
ether are much easier met than when second and higher orders have 
to be taken into consideration. Here we find what, at first sight, 
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appear as rather startling assumptions; but it Is only in this man- 
ner that present observational facts can be reconciled with a quies- 
cent ether. With each advance in experimental refinement, theory 
has had to adapt itself by the adoption of now liypothescs. This has 
now been clone up to second order phenomena for a quiescent ether. 
Thus far, however, no hypothesis has been brouglit forward to adapt 
specifically the theory of a quiescent ether to observations wliich have 
already been carried up to tlxe third order of the aberration constant. 

The first second order experiment was carried out by Miclielson 
and Morley, and was an optical test in which the method of interfer- 
ence of two rays passing over paths mutually at right angles to one 
another was used. The apparent intent of the originators of this 
experiment was initially to look for a first order change in the aberra- 
tion factor by means of a second order interference effcfot. The difb- 
culty in reconciling the negative results of this test lias, however, 
given rise to hypotheses involving second order dimensional factors, 
so that from this point of view it becomes a second order experiment . 
It could not, however, show a first order change in the velocity of the 
moving system, which latter, referred to the velocity of light, is taken 
os a magnitude of the first order, and lienee the former change would 
count as a second order magnitude. In this experiment the entire 
system was mounted on a float so that the optical system could be 
rotated consecutively through all quadrants of the circle w'hile (he 
interference bands were being continuously observed. If now the 
difference in time of passage of one of the rays, say along the line of 
drift, and the other at right ingles to it, la calculated on the basis 
of a moving ether, we find it to be equivalent to the time of passage 
over a length corresponding to a diminution of this length, in the 
direction of drift, proportional to the square of the aberraUon. Their 
results show that had there been an effect, it must have been probably 
sixteen times, certainly eight times, less tlian that calculated. It is 
understood that Morley and Miller will soon report as the result of 
a repetition, during the present year, of this experiment on a much 
larger scale, that, if there is any effect, it must be one hundred times 
less than the calculated value. This result is entirely consistent w'ith 
a moving ether, but seemingly contradictory to a quiescent ether, 
proposed by Fresnel- Apparently, then, either some condition in 
the fundamental hypothesis of such a medium baa been overlooked, 
or a supplementary hypothesis must be imagined. Similar hypotheses 
were conceived of by both Lorentz and Fitzgerald independently, 
shortly after the publicaUon of the experiments of Michelson and 
Morley In 18S7. They aasume that a contraction in the direction of 
^tion takes place in a system moving through the ether, so that this 
dimension is reduced by a fraction of itself equal to one half the 
square of the constant of aberration, ThU of course, as an assump- 
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tion, merely suggests 4 compecksation to meet an apparent residual 
effect, and would be of no significance if it were impossible to incor- 
porate such a condition into a consistent theory of ethereal action. 
This has been done by Lorents and by Lannor in their theories of 
moving systems. Loren tz, who was the first to develop a satisfactory 
theory of a quiescent ether, assumes that, in all electrical and optical 
phenomena taking place in ponderable matter, we have to deal with 
charged particles, free to move in conductors, but confined in dielec- 
trics to definite positions of equilibrium. These particles are perfectly 
permeable to the ether, so that they can move while the ether remains 
at rest. 

If now we apply the ordinary electromagnetic equations of a system 
of bodies at rest to a system having a constant velocity of transla- 
tion in addition to the velocities of its elements, the ether remaining 
at rest, the displacements of the electrons arising from the electric 
vibrations in the ether and the electric and magnetic forces arc the 
same functions of the new system of parameters as for the case of 
rest, if w'c neglect quantities of the second order of the aberration. 
This theorem assumes that the distance of molecular action is con- 
fined to such excessively small distances that the difference in their 
local times would have no effect. An exception to this may be found 
in a rotary substance like quartz which, as mentioned above, has 
been examined by Mascart and Rayleigh to the first order with 
negative results, which seems to warrant the conclusion that the 
molecular forces are themselves altered by translation. This theory 
of Lorents seems capable, then, of explaining the uniformly negative 
results of all the first order tests which have been described previously, 
without, however, necessarily establishing it finally, since we have 
not yet studied its adaptability to second and higher orders of the 
aberration. 

The suggestion of a contraction, as stated above, lends iUclf in 
a similar manner and under like restrictions to that for the first order 
transformation. This requires the introduction of a second coefficient 
differing from unity by a quantity of the second order as did the 
coefficient used in the first transformation, but differing from the 
latter in that it is left indeterminate from the fact that there are no 
means as yet for giving it a definite value. Introducing those new 
parameters we again obtain a set of equations in which the velocity 
of translation does not explicitly appear. Such a moving system 
has therefore its correlate in a sj'Stcm at rest, the former having 
changed into the latter through the assumed contraction the moment 
motion begins. The occurrence of these coefficients as factors in the 
electric forces and the accelerations arising from the electric vibra- 
tions in the ether in the expression for the corresponding system at 
rest, necessitates that if the degree of similarity required is to exist 
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in tbe two systems, the electrons must have different masses depend- 
ing on whether their vibrations are parallel or perpendicular to the 
velocity of translation. This startling conclusion of Lorentz is borne 
out by wbat we now know of the dependence of the effective mass 
of an electron upon what is taking place in the other. Such an hypo- 
thesis as this would require that Michelson and Morley’a experiment 
should always give a negative result. 

Of electrical experiments on the drift of the ether we have one 
second order test carried out very recently by Trouton at the sugges- 
tion of the late Professor Fitzgerald. The latter* reasoning on the con- 
dition of a magnetic field produced by a charged condenser moving 
edgewise to tbe drift of the ether, and the consequent a<lditionul 
supply of energy of such a system on charging, thought that tliU 
might produce a mechanical dragon charging and an opposite impuUv 
on discharging, just as might occur if the mass of earth were to 
become suddenly greater. This experiment was carried out in the 
form of a condenser mounted upon an arm carried by a delicate sus- 
pension, with negative results. A second and more sensitive test 
was made later in a modified form by Trouton and Noble. Since, 
edge on to the drift, we have a magnetic fidd. while it right angles 
it vanishes, the energy will vary with the azimuth, and we shall have 
a maximum in an azimuth of 45^- A delicate suspension carrying 
the armature of a condenser showed no movement, although the 
calculated effect was ten times the limit of observation. The negative 
resulu of these experiments may be accounted for on like assump- 
tions with that of the Michelson and Morley experiment, namely 
a contraction or change in the dimensions of the condenser pro- 
ducing corresponding changes in density and potential difference of 
the charge. 

The assumption of a contraction suggests at once, from what we 
know of transparent media, the anisotropic sUte which such media 
are thrown Into under dimensional strain. Rayleigh hss examined 
this question in the case of water, carbon disulphide, and glass with- 
out rwult, In Che case of glass his sensibility was several times the 
calculated second order effect, and much more in case of liquids. 

The degree of refinement to which the poiariscopic teat lends 
Itself is perhaps beyond that of any other insunce in physical appli- 
cation. Here then is an opportunity to examine the question beyond 
'Shat th^n^ has anticipated, and the test has been carried so as to 
reach safely a third order effect, with negative results. The experi- 
Performed by the writer consisted in sending a beam of 
unlight plane polarized at 45® to tbe horizon, through 28.56 meters 

direction and examining the same by a sen- 
si^ve elliptic analyzer. On routing the entire aysUm from the me- 
ndian, where the one component of vibration to the drift was parallel 
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and the other perpendicular, into a plane at right angles to the mer- 
idian where both eoinponenta would be at right angles to the drift, 
and therefore where no differential effect would be produced, no 
change in the field of view could be detected. Had there been a 
total difference of 7^X 10“** of the whole velocity between the com- 
ponents, the effect would have been manifest. We may, therefore, 
conclude that there is no third order effect- How well the various 
theories of a quiescent ether wUl lend themselves to this further 
adaptation remains to be seen, but undoubtedly by properly choosing 
the coefficients it may be done; however, any theory which does not 
contain explicitly the exact and complete adapUtion to all ordeis of 
the aberration must certainly impress itself as highly artificial in its 
successive auxiliary hypotheses and approximations. 

Larmor, in reference to his theory, says. “ It is. in fact, found that 
the Maxwellian circulUl equations of lethereal activity, in the am- 
bient ttther referred to axes moving along with the uniform velocity 
of convection, v. can be reduced to the same form as for axes at rest 

up to and including (^)’but not (^)’by adopting ccrUin coeffi- 
cients " “If. then, matter is for physical purposes a purely elhercal 
system, if it is constituted of simple polar singulariUes or el«trons, 
^ sitive and negaUve, in the Maxwellian «ther, the nude, of wh.ch 
may be either practically poinU or else small regions of ether wth 
intenial connections of pure constraint, the propositions above stated 

for the first order are extended to the second order of ^with the 

single addition of the Fitsgerald-IorenU shrinkage in the scale of 
gnaw and an equal one in the scale of time, which, being isotropic, 
unrecognisable.” “On such a theory as this the cnticism 
tsdf and was in fact at once made, that one hypolhesu is needed 
0 InnTopfLl efiects to the first order; that when these n^re 
found to be actually null to the second order. 
had to be added: and that another hypothesis would ^ 

.ho ihird order while in fact there was no reason to believe that they 

‘XllcSty tS'ofTh^V'-^t expe^^^ da^Tfor leaving 
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indetennmftt« the units of transfonnation Is here illustrated in the 
theory of Lanoor. 

Id the moat reeeot discussion by Lorents, the necessity of a goneral 
treatment is shown for not only the second but also the higher orders. 
Id a consideration of transparent media, his theory attempts to show 
that translation would not alter interference, diffraction, or polar* 
isation. He would thus, by means of the assumption of so-called 
“ Heaviside ellipsoids*’ as the shape of electrons, explain the negative 
results of optical experiments, as well as the observations of Kauf* 
mann on Becquerel rays, 

Attention should also be called to the recent theory of Abraham, 


who gives as the ratio of the axes of the moving electron 1 — ^ ^ : 1 , 

omitting fourth and higher orders. This would give a residual in 

double refraction of »2X ID*** for transparent media, which 

he acknowledges is difficult to reconcile wiUt the expenmcntal results 
which show no double refraction to the first order beyond this. 
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The remark sble fertility shown by the new i^ea, based on the 
experimeDtal fact of the discontinuous corpuscular structure of 
electrical chargee, appears to be the most striking characteristic of 
the recent progress in electricity. 

The consequences extend through all parts of the old physics; 
especially in electro magnet ism, in optics, in radiant heat; they 
throw a new light even on the fundamental ideas of the Newtonian 
mechanics, and have revived the old atomistic ideas and caused 
them to be lifted from the rank of hypotheses to that of principles, 
^wing to the proper relation which the law of electrolysis have 
established between the discontinuous structure of matter and tlmt 
of electricity, 

Without eeeking here to run through the whole field of their appll- 
eations, I hope to indicate upon what solid foundations, both experi- 
menui and theoretical, rests at present the noUon of the electron so 
^damenul to the new physics; to indicate the points which seem 
to require more complete light, and to show how vast is the synthesis 
Which we can hope to atUin, a synthesis whose main lines only arc 
fixed to-day. 

Under ^ual and provisional form, this synthesis constitutes 
n mirabte instrument of research, and owing to it the questions 
wend in aU directions. There U there a kind of New America, full of 
^Jtn yet unknown, where one can breathe freely, which Invites 
au om activities, and which can teach many things to the Old World. 
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I. The EUctromapuUc Ether 

(1) Fiflda and Charget. One can My that the combined efforts of 
Faraday, Maxwell, and Herts have resulted in giving ua a precise 
knowledge of the properties of the electromagnetic ether, and of 
light; of a medium, homogeneous and void of matter, whose state 
is completely defined, with the exception of gravitation, when we 
know at any point the direction and magnitude of the electric and 
magnetic fields. 

1 insist, for the present, on the posribility of arriving at a concep- 
tion of fields of force, as well as the related idea of electric charges, 
independently of all dynamics; 1 wish by this to imply only a know- 
ledge of the laws of motion and of matter. 

The two fields possess this property, that their divergence is sero in 
all parts of the ether; that is to say, the flux of electric and mag- 
netic force is rigorotisly sero across a closed surface which does not 
contain any matter in its interior. It is in fact always matter in the 
ordinary sense of the word which contains and can furnish the electric 
charges around which the divergence of field exists whose direction 
varies with the sign of the charges. 

In extreme cases where the electric charges appear to be most 
completely sepanted from their material support, as in the case 
of the cathode rays for example, the experimental fact of the 
granular structure of these rays and the complete indestructibility 
of their charge, the fact finally that cathodic particles are charges 
possessing the fundamental property of matter, inertia, and expe- 
riencing acceleration in the electromagnetic field, these facts do not 
allow us to distinguish their charge from the so-called free charge 
of ordinary electrified matter. 

Furthermore, we shall come to the idea not only that there can be 
no electric charge without matter, but that, in fact, there can be do 
matter without electricity, an aggregation of electrical centres of the 
two kinds. Electrons, analogous to the cathode particles, possess 
almost all the known properties of matter by the fact alone that 
these centres are electrified. We shall see within what limits this con- 
ception can be considered sufficiently known, and if it is necessary to 
superimpose other properties on those which result from electrically 
charged centres in order to obUin a satisfactory representation of 
matter; the ether alone, on the contrar>', never contains any electricity. 

If experiment obliges us to admit the existence of electric charges, 
positive and negative, from the flux of electric force different from 
sero across a closed surface drawn entirely in the ether and con- 
Uining matter, it is otherwbe for the magnetic field. Experiment 
has never furnished an insUnce where a closed surface drawn in the 
other was traversed by a magnetic field different from sero. One 
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interesting phenomenon observed recently by P. Villerd in the 
effect of an intense magnetic hold on (he production of the cathode 
rays, appears to receive a simple explanation in the hypothesis of 
free magnetic charges; but it is not certain tliat this hypothesis is 


necessary. 

(2) The Equations oj Hertz. The two fields, electric an<i niagnetir, 
of which the ether can be the seat, arc related to one another in such 
a manner that one of them can exist only on the condition that the 
other varies; all variations of an electric field produce a magnetic 
field; it is the displacement current of Maxwell: and all variaiions 
of the magnetic field produce an electric field; this is (he phenome- 
non of induction discovered by Faraday. I'liese tw*o relations are 
expressed by Herts’s equations; they sum up completely our know- 
ledge of the electromagnetic medium, and from these it restiUs that 
all disturbances of this medium are propagated with the velocity 
of light. Herts had the glory of proving this fact experimentally. 

(3) Energy. We can now aay that the ether is the seat of two 
distinct forms of energy, the electric and the magnetic, capable of 
transformation from the one into the other, 6«l onfy through maUrr 
os an intermediary, that is to say, by means of the electrified centres 
which it contains. 

In the ether alone, in fact, in the free radiation which it propagates, 
the electric and magnetic fields, transverse with respect to the direc- 
tion of propagation, represent al«*ays equal energies in each element 
of volume, without oscillation of the energy from one form to the 
other. In the presence of matter, on the other hand, the electric 
energy can exist alone, and it is the motion of electrified centres 
which al low's the transformation into magnetic energy, and vice 
versa. Matter onty can be the source of rodtafton, 

It is necessary, to the two preening forms of energy, to add 
grtvilation, w'hich corresponds probably to a third mode of activity 
of the ether, whose connection with the two others is still obscure. 

I insist here on the point that the principle of equivalence of vari. 
oua forms of energ)-, as far as the process allows of measurement 
can be attained independently of all dynamical notions, by the 
process of using solely msterial syatems in equilibrium 

One can find some information on this subject in a recent exposi- 
tion by M. Perrin.* ^ 


«> Th* Thtory o/ lornUr. The ether being thus complclclv 

nmllT u* electromagnetic and optical point of view, the 

problem which follows as a conUnuation of the work of >faxwell and 

between ether and matter, inert 
matter, the source and recipent of the radiations which the ether 

I-Pm,a,n«ir<*ctaWePA,«w. LetPrincifc. GautWcr-VUlan, Pari.. 
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transmits. The connection sought for is furmshed us by the eiectron 
or corpuscle, an electrical centre movable with respect to the ether, 
and carrying with It its divergent electric held. 

This was the fundamental idea which caused Lorents to conceive 


of the possibility of a relative displacement of electrified centres of 
divergence of the electric held, and of the ether considered as im- 
movable. This displacement takes place without any change in the 
amount of the charge, that is to say, tliat the surface which is dis- 
placed in the ether with the electron is crossed by an electric flux 
which is comiMetely invariable. It is the fundamental principle 
of the conservation of electricity, which will perhaps absorb the 
principle of the conservation of matter, as w*e cannot have matter 
without electricity. It is, however, probable that electricity alone 
is not sufficient to constitute matter. 

Wc have actually no very precise information of the relative dis- 
placement of charges and of the ether, of electrified centres in an 
immovable medium, no tangible form under which we can conceive 
it. The attempts which have thus far been made to obtain a concrete 
representation, in order to give a material structure to the ether, have 
all been sterile of results. Perhaps there is a difficulty which belongs 
to the actual constitution of our minds, habituated by our secular 
evolution to think through matter, unable to form a concrete repre- 
rtcntation which is not material; also it seems scarcely reasonable to 
Mck to construct a simple medium such as the ether by consider- 
ing It to spring from a complex and various medium like matter. 
1 believe it will be necessary to think ether, to conceive of it inde- 
pendently of all material representations, by means of those electro- 
magnetic properties which pul US in contact with it. 1 will return 
to this point later in reference to the mechanical theories of the ether. 

If the electric charge is assumed to have a volume distribution 
in a portion of the medium, the principle of the conser\'ation of el«- 
iricity, and also the possibility of relative displacement of electricity 
.ind ether, makes it necessary for us, in this portion of space, to 
modify the equations of Herts relative to the displacement current 
by the addition of a convection current, a necessary consequence of 
the existence of a displacement current connected with a motion 
of charges, and implying the production of a magnetic field by the 
motion of electrified bodies across the medium. This consequence of 
Herts's equations has now received complete experimental con- 


^ Moreover, the experimental facU impose on these movable 
charstes a discontinuous, granular structure, and lead to the idea 
of the electron as a singular region of the ^her. ea^mg a charge 
equal to that of the hydrogen atom in electrelys.3, but of different 
sign and distributed on the surface or in the volume of the electron 
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accordisg as the m tensity of the electric field is supposed to present, 
or not, a discontinuity when it crosses the surface which limits tlic 
volume occupied by the electron. Inertia, of eleclroraagnetic origin, 
which we are about to refer to a similar centre, is opposed also, under 
the difficulty of its becoming infinite, to the hypothecs of a finite 
electric charge condensed in a point without extension. 

The various considerations, more and more precise, all converging' 
toward this notion of the atomic structure of charges, form tlie start- 
ing-point of all recent works on electricity. 

II, The Atcm of Eleelrkity 

<6) The Electron. The remarkable laws of electrolysis discovered 
by Faraday establish an intimate and necessary connection between 
the atomic structure of matter and that of electricity. They were 
sufficient to lead HelmhoUs to conceive the latter as constituted of 
distinct, indivisible portions, elements of charge, all identical from 
the point of view of the quantity of electricity which they carry, and 
differing only in the sign. This elementary charge is equal to that 
carried by a monovalent atom or radical in electrolysis; a polyvalent 
atom or radical carries an equivalent number of sucli ciurges. 

It was Johnstone Stortey who first used the w'ord electron to desig- 
nate atoms of electricity as distinct from matter, with which they 
combine to furnish the electrolytic ions. The presence of similar 
electrons combined with material atoms allows us to represent certain 
peculiarities of the spectrum, the existence of doublets of tike fre- 
quencies; the electron, in motion, is thus considered os the origin 
of the emission of all luminous rays, 

(7) Ga$eou$ Conductors. But there are the researches on the 
electrical conductivity of gases, which have presented to us in n 
forcible manner the idea of electrical atoms, which have made Um 
notion more tangible by allowing ua to count these electric centres, 
to lay hold of them individually, and to measure for the first time 
the charge of each of them in absolute value. 

As early as 1882, Giese, in observing the peculiarities of the con- 
ducUvity of gases escaping from flames, the departure from Ohm’s 
law, the impossibility of drawing from the gas, whatever might be 
the electric field employed, more than a limited amount of electricity 
of each kind, the progressive recombination of the free charges in the 
gM, had expressed in a precise manner the idea, that as in electrolyte:^ 
the free electric charges in a gas are carried by distinct positive 
and negative centres in limited numbers, capable of moving in oppo- 
site directions under the action of an external electric field in order 
to di«hwg8 the electrified body which produces the field. 

It is difficult, in fact, to conceive how, on the hypothesis that the 
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charges are distributed in a continuous manner in apace, a mass of 
gas electrically neutral could fuiikish a litoited quantity of electricity 
of each kind, decreasing with the time by progressive recombination 
if ooe delays the establishment of the electric field in the gas. 

It is indeed necessary to admit, for the two electricities, a discom 
tinuous structure in order to allow their coexistence without com- 
pletely neutralising one another. The progress ve recombination of 
the charged particles or ions of two kinds would produce this neutral- 
isation at the moment of their mutual collinons. 

The phenomena of the satura^oo current, of the limited quantity 
of free electricity in a gas, were obtained under conditions most favor- 
able to experimental study, when, immediately after the discovery 
of Roentgen rays and like radiationa.onehad recognised their property 
of making the gas they traversed a conductor of electricity. The 
limited charge which we can extract from a gas thus modified, the 
velocity, finite and easily measured, with which they move under 
the action of an electric field, their progres^ve recombination, are 
interpreted in an admirable manner on the hypothesis that the radi- 
ations, as well as the intense heat agita^ons in a flame, dissociate 
a certain number of the molecules of the gas into electrified parts 
carrying charges of opposite kinds, 

(8) The Phenomena of Condenealion. We know how the phe- 
nomena of condensation of supersaturated water vapor in the pre- 
sence of a conducting gas, already referred by R. von Helmholts to 
the presence of ions, has given the preceding hypothecs a brilliant 
confirmation. As a result of the researches of J. J. Thomson. Town- 
send, C. T. R. Wilson, and H. A, Wilson, these droplets of visible 
water, each formed by condensation around an electrified centre, 
bring forward a tangible witness to the existence of these centres, and 
furnish a means of measuring the individual charge, present on each 
drop of water formed, and equal to about 3.4 X 10"** electiostatic 
units of electricity according to the recent measurements of J. J. 
Thomson and H. A. Wilson. 

The fundamental idea in these kinds of measurements, applied 
for the first lime by Townsend to the charged drops which are pro- 
duced in the presence of saturated water vapor in recently prepared 
gases, consists in deducing the mass of each drop from its velocity 
of fall under the action of gravity by means of Stokes’s formula, which 
elves the frictional resistance of a sphere moving through a viscous 
medium, and which expresses the velocity of fall in terms o the 
radius of the drop and consequently of its mass. We can obtain 
from this the electric charge carried by each drop if we know the 


ratio of this charge to the mass- , j . i 

This ratio can be obtained, as was done by Townsend and J. J. 
Thomson, by measuring or calculating the total mass of water carried 
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by the droplets* considered as uniform, as well as the tola] quantity 
of electricity carried by ibe ions which have served as centres for 
the fortnation of tbe drops. The charge thus obtained by Townsend 
was found to be 3 X electrostatic units (or each centre in the 
case of gases of electrolysis, and to 6.5X10'** by J. J. Thomson 
from tbe first series of neasmement on gases ionised by Roentgen 
rays. 

H. A. Wilson obtained the ratio of charge to the mass of a drop 
more simply by comparing the velocity of fall under the action of 
gravity alone with the velocity of fall in a vertical electric ficl<l. He 
obtained thus directly tbe ratio sought for. This method has lUe 
advantage of ehowing that the electric charges are really carried by 
the drops, and of separating those drops which carry a single elc' 
mentary charge from those which, by diffusion of the ions toward 
one another, carry a double or triple charge. 

Wilson gives as the mean mult of bis measurements 3.1 X 10'** 
a value very near to that of Townsend. 


A second series of experimenU by Profeesor J. J. 'Hiomson, in 
which he used radioactive substances as sources of ionisation more 
constant than the Crookes tube, and in which he took care to cause 
tbe drops to form on all the ions present in the gas, by producing a 
supersaturation of the water vapor by a rapid expansion of sufficient 
magnitude to cause the condensation on the ions of both kinds, gave 
ss a mean result 3.4X 10”**, a value in complete agreement with 
the other two experimenters. The principles of thermodynamics 
account perfectly for the inOuenee of electrified centres on the con- 
densation of water vapor: the electric charge of a drop in fact dimin- 
ishes the pressure of water vapor in equilibrium with it. Moreover, 
the lesat supersaturation found necessary, by C. T, R. Wilson for 
the formation of drops of water on tbe ions, which are the same whatr 
ever may ^ the means of producing them (Roentgen rays. Becquercl 
rays, bmh discharge, action of ultra-violet light on metal negativelv ' 
charged), allowa us by purely ^ermodynamical wasoning to calcu- 
approximately the charge carried by each of the ione, and this 

">e«urement, give* in the 

case 01 the positive centres a value of 4X 10” *• E. S. units 
(9) The Rcdiatum Integral. More surprising still is the result 
gently obtained by H. A. Urent*. n-ho Periled in 
rise measurement of the elementary charges carried by the electrified 
centres present m metals on the experimental study of the radia- 
Hon integral or black body radiation. 

waT« he “d absorption of heat- and light- 

tte^ive?„H^l^ ’ J ‘ 6i-en wavelength, between 

me emissive and absorptive power, a ratio independent of the nature 
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of the stibstance» represents the emissive power of the radiation 
integral, which bolocnctric measurements give directly. 

Now tills ratio can be calculated, as Lorents has shown, for wave- 
lengths which are long in comparison with the mean path of free 
electrons in the metal, as a function of the charge carried by each 
of them. The comparison of these results with those of Kurlbaum 
furnishes an entirely new method of obtaining this charge, and gives 
3.7 X 10“'* E- S- units. 

(10) The Kinetic Theory. Finally, the last confirmation, which 
states more precisely still our knowledge of the electric atom, and 
our confidence in this fundamental idea, Townsend, through com- 
paring by the simple reasoning of tlie kinetic theory the velocities of 
ions in a gas under the acUon of an electric field with their coefficient 
of diffusion through the interior of the gas, two quantities directly 
measurable by experiment, has been able to demonstrate the identity 
of the charge of one of these gaseous ions with the electric atom of 
Helmholts. the charge of a monovalent atom in electrolysis. 

From this comes directly a new confirmation of the values pre- 
viously obtained, for it allors-s us to know, owing to Townsend's 
results, the charge on an atom in electrolysia, end from it to deduce 
immediately the constant of Avogadro, the number of molecules 
contained in a given volume of a gas. The resulu arc well in agre^ 
ment with the values of this constant (in general a little greater), 
which we can directly deduce from the kinetic theory of gases 

Here is an important group of concordant indications, all of abso- 
lutely distinct origin, which show without doubt the granular struc- 
ture of electric charges, and consequently the atomic structure of 
matter itwlf. The measurements wh.eh 1 have just 
allow us to establish, in gr«“ security, the hypothesis of the exist- 

ence of molecular masses. , , , ... 

I seek to point out here thU extremely remarkable 
belongs without doubt to some fundamental property of the ether 
and of the electrons, that all these clcctnfirf centres, ^ 

be their origin, are now identical from the point of Mew of the 

Penetrate fuHhcr into their properties, 

into their relatimis with material atoms, to determine their relatiie 

8ises in order to add among others to the more exact 
oossess in this field, that the electrons, or negative 

regard to the positive centres. 
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(U) The Eleetramagnetic WakeJ Before going farther it is im- 
portant to point out what we can draw from the point of view to 
which we have now come. E)ectri6ed centres, whose exislencc is 
experimentally proven, whose charge we know in absolute units, 
are movable with respect to a fixed other defined accor<ling to the 
equations of Herts, without its having been necessary for us in have 
recourse to dynamic principles to arrive at this point of view. 

To what extent can the known properties of matter be deduced 
from these two ideas of the electron and the ether, and is it necessary 
to add someth log to them in order to build up a synthesi^t Wc arc 
going to see rapidly and definitely from our idea of (he electron, 
how it is sufficient to represent at the same time the inertia of matter, 
its dynamic properties, also how it can emit and absorb the radi- 
ations which the ether transmits. 

The possibility of conceiving of inertia, mass, not as a funda- 
mental idea, but as a consequence of the laws of electromagnetism, 
is a conception which owes its origin to an important memoir pub- 
lished in 1S81 by Professor J. J. Thomson.* He studies there, basing 
his assumptions on the existence of the displacement currents of 
Maxwell, the electromagnetic field accompanying an electrified sphere 
in motion. This motion implies a cliange in the electric field at a 
point fixed with respect to (he medium, and this displacement current 
immediately produces a magnetic field according to the ideas of 
Maxwell- The neeessity of a convection current is pointed out later. 
The magnetic field thus produced, identical w’ith that of an element 
of current parallel to the velocity of the moving charge, is propor- 
tional at each point to that velocity, at least, if it does not approach 
too nearly to that of light. 

The creation of a magnetic field at the time of setting (he charged 
centre in motion implies an expenditure of energy, onerg)' of self- 
induction of the convection current, proportional to a first approxi- 
mation to the square of the velocity, for those velocities which are 
small compared to the velocity of light. It U thus an expression of 
the same form as that of ordinary kinetic energy. A part, at least, 
of the inertia of an electrified body, of its capacity for kinetic energy, 
w thus a consequence of its electric charge. 

Moreover, the magnetic field thus produced, and the electric field 
« well, modified by the velocity as it approaches more nearly to that 
of l^t, constitute around the electrified centre in translation a wake 
which accompaniea it in its translation through the ether without 
change so long os the velocity remains consUnt. It U besides neces- 
' Le SiUagt 

J. J. Tho&aoo, Fkd, M 09 . t. U, p, 220. 18$1. 
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sary that an external action should intervene in order to modify the 
energy of this wake and consequently to increase or diminish the 
velocity. This implies, in the absence of all other kineUc energy than 
this of electromagnetic origin, corresponding to the production of 
the wake, by the law of Galileo on the conservation of the velocity 
acquired, in the absence of action of all external fields of force, 
that an electrified centre possesses inertia by the fact alone that it is 
electrified. 

It is the immovable ether, the electromagnetic medium, which 
serves as a fixed support for the axes with respect to which the prin- 
ciple of inertia is applicable, and of w’hich the ordinary mechanics 
limits itself in affirming the existence by saying: there exists a sys- 
tem of axes, determined by a nearly uniform translation with respect 
to which the principle of Galileo is exactly verified. 

(12) The AbtoluU Motion. If we are able, from the actual point 
of view, to conceive of the ether as supporting these Galilean axes, 
it does not necessarily follow that the electromagnetic phenomena 
enable us to arrive at this absolute motion. It seems, on the contrary, 
so far, that static experiments, carried on in a material system by an 
observer carried along with it with a uniform motion of translation, 
do not allow, whatever may be the degree of accuracy of observa- 
tion, the detection of a relative motion of the ether with respect tc 
matter. 

Larmor, and more completely Loren ts, have shown that there 
exist in the system actions of electromagnetic origin; it is possible 
to establish in a compleU manner a static correspondence (relating to 
the positions of equilibrium or to the black fringes in optics) between 
the system in motion and a system fixed with respect to the ether, by 
means of a change of variables which preserves for the equations of 
the medium for a moving system the exact form which they possess 


for a system at rest. 

The two systems differ from one another in that the moving system 
is slightly contracted compared with the fixed system in the direction 
of the resultant motion by an amount always very small, propor- 
tional to the s(iuare of the ratio of the velocity of motion to the veloc- 
ity of light. This contraction affects equally all the elements of the 
moving system,!- c. the electrons themselves, if we admit with Lorents 
that the interior actions of these electrons are solely electromagnetic 
actions or are modified In the same manner by the translation, with 
the result that obser>'ation cannot prove this contra^on 
than it can prove the general dragging of the ether. T^« 
bcha\-e as though they belonged to a corresponding fixed system^ 
Thus is found an explanation of the negative resulU of expenments 

"di ;.£n .. 0. .h. »r. , bv 

and Morley, Lord RayUigh, Brace. Trouton, and Noble, .f one adm.ta 
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that all the internal forces of matter are of electromagnetic origin, 
and that the energy is entirely divided between the two fields, elcc- 
trie and magnetic. 

We shall see, however, farther on that it is difficult to eliminate 
in this way all other forms of energy, nil other forces, such aa grav- 
itation; and it would then be necessary to admit with Loren t«, in 
order that the correspondence between the two systems should 
actually subsist, that in the moved 8)'stcm the forces and masses of 
different origins are modified exactly as the electromagnetic forces 
and masses, an hypothesis too complicated and arbitrary in the 
actual state of the question. 

But this does not seem to be a necessary consequence: it appears 
probable that these actions, foreign to electromagnetism , and ncccs»iury 
at the interior of the electron in order to give stability and in order 
to represent gravitation, and which are probably connected with 
one another, do not intervene in a sensible manner in the negative 
experiments referred to above, and that everything transpires as if 
the electromagnetic forces alone played a rfile, alone existed. 

Wc shall see farther on that perhaps experiments of another kind 
than those refened to here, for example, some dynamic measure- 
ments bringing in a relative motion of the system moved, or some 
static experiments bringing in gravitation, ivould enable us to under- 
stand the absolute motion, the axes bound to the ether, instead of 
conceiving simply of their existence. 

(13) BUctnmagntiic Inertia. The problem of the electromagnetic 
wake accompanying an electrified sphere or ellipsoid in the ether 
has been taken up since J. J. Thomson by Heaviside and Scarle. 

Max Abraham has shown their results to consist approximately 
of a numerical factor when, instead of supposing the body to be a 
conductor having a surface charge, we suppose iU charge to have 
a uniform volume distribution. 

Among the more important results contained in this solution of 
J. J, Thomson's problem, I will point out these: that in the case of a 
conducting sphere, the charge remains uniformly distributed on the 
surface whatever may be the velocity, and that in all cases the electric 
field at a distance tends to become more and more concentrated in the 
equatorial plane with respect to the direction of the velocity in pro- 
portion as this velocity approaches that of light. 

Moreover the kinetic energy which it is necessary to expend at the 
moment of putting it in motion in order to create the electromagnetic 
wake cea^ to be proportional to the square of the velocity, and 
mcreases indefinitely as the velocity approaches the velocity of light- 
^ves; the law of the increase of this kinetic energy with the velocity, 
the enwgy of self-induction of the current to which the charged body 
m motion is equal, may be easily deduced by Searle’s solution, 
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Without »ny other hypothesis than that of its electric charge, 
the electron is found to have inertia defined as capacity for kinetic 
energy, but aith a particular law of variatioo of this as a function of 
the velocity, and this inertia appears to approach infinity as the 
velocity approaches that of light. 

The behavior of this law depends very little on the hypothesis 
made as to the form of the electron and the distribution of the electric 
charge which it carries. In all cases it is found to be impossible to 
give the electron a velocity equal to that of light, at least permanently. 

Instead of considering with Max Abraham the electron to be spher- 
ical at all velocities, Lorents admits it to be spherical when at rest 
and to have a uniform distribution of charge; but if all internal forces 


are solely electromagnetic or act as such, we have the view that the 
electron is Battened in the direction of motion by a quantity propor- 
tional to the square of the ratio ^ velocity to that of 

light, becoming an ellipsoid of revoluUon, the equatorial diameter 
remaining equal to that of the original. This leads, as we shall see, to 
a law of inertia different from that of an invariable sphere. 

We shall likewise see that it docs not appear to be necessary to 
assign to the electrons, the negative ones at least, any other inertia 
than this in order to account for the dynamic properties of the cathode 
rays; however, experiments are not yet sufficiently exact to allow us 
to infer the form of the electron itself, which depends on the law of 
the variation of the kinetic energy with the velocity. 

(U) Tw ProbUm. We have examined, so far, only the case of 
an electron in uniform motion in the absence of any external electro- 
magnetic field capable of modifying the motion of the electron by 


giving it an acceleration. , . 

The general problem of the connection between the ether and ine 
electron, which probably represenU the most important of the con- 
nections between ether and matter, is double. 

In the first place, what U the electromagnetic disturbance in the 
ether accompanying any given motion of the electrons w a eve 

In the second place, what motions would free electrons have if d 
placed in an external magnetic field superimposed on that which 
constitutes their wake? 

(15) The Vefoerty Wav^ - The Accderoiicn Wave. ^ 

possess all the elements necessary for the solution o t o-entz 
blem, in which the motion is uniform in a particular c - 
has given in a very simple form the general solution by the use of 

its vdocity, and ita aooaUr.Uon at the r 

netic fielda at the Ume T + t, on a sphere hav.ng for its 
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portion at the time T and for radius the path passed over by light 
dujuig the time 

LoreDta has givea io this way the expressions for the two electric 
aad vector potentials from which the fields can be deduced by the 
well-luiown formula. The complete expressions for tliesc fields have 
been given for the first timoi I believe, by Lenard ; I obtained them 
independently at the same time as Schwartrschild by putting them 
in the following form. 

The expressions for the two fields consist of two parts: the first 
depends solely on the velocity of the element at the time T and 
contributes to form the wake (siilage) which accompanies the elec- 
tron in its motion; I shall call this the vdocUy wxve. This velocity 
wave, which exists only in the case of uniform motion, has its dec* 
trie field always directed toward the position which the element of 
charge will occupy at the time T + f, if it had retoined from the 
time T the velocity which it bad at that moment. Schwarttsclrild 
calls this position the point of aberration. It coincides with the 
true position of the moving element at time T if the motion has 
been uniform. The other part of the two fields is proportional to 
the acceleration projected on the direction of propagation, and the 
directions of the two fields are there perpendicular to one another, 
and perpendicular to the radius, at the same time the two electric and 
magnetic fields represent equal energies per unit volume; they have 
all the characteristics of a radiation which U freely propagated In 
the ether. 1 shall call this part the (ucder<Uicn wave. Moreover, the 
lateasities of the fields in ibis case vary inversely as the distance 
from the centre of stzussion, the energy represented by this wave 
does not tend toward sere as the rime T Increases indefinitely ; 
there is thus energy radiated to infinity by the acceleration wave. 

The velocity wave, on the contrary, in which the fields vary 
aversely as the square of the radius Vt, does not carry any energy 
to ^nity 1 the energy of the velocity wave accompanies the electron 
m its motion and corresponds to its kinetic energy. 

(Ifi) RadicUi^n implu$ Acc€ier<uion. We can conclude from this 
that when an electrified centre experiences an acceleration, and only 
wen, it radiates to infinity in the form of a transverse wave, electro- 
®^etic radiation, a definite quantity of energy, proportional per 
‘^t of time to the square of the acceleration. 

^ The origin of electromagnetic radiation, of all radiation, is, then, 
m the electron undergoing acceleration. It is through the electron 
mat matter acts as the source of Hertsian or light waves. All 
^weratJOD, all change which takes place in the state of motion of 
^tcoas, result m theemiasion of waves. The character of the emitted 
naturally according as the acceleration is abrupt, dis- 
««itttuous, or periodic. 
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In the first ceser realised, forex&mplejo the sudden stopping of the 
negative electrons, or corpuscles, by the anti'catbode, the radiation 
consists of arv abrupt pulse Vh^hose thickness is equal to the product 
of the velocity of light into the time taken to stop them, and which 
gives us a good representation of the Roentgen rays or of the rays 
from radioactive substances. 

If the acceleration is periodic, on the contrary, as in the case when 
the electron revolves around an electrified centre of opposite sign 
to itself, the acceleration is periodic, and the radiation emitted con> 
stitutes a ljght>wave whose length is determined by the period of 
revolution of the electron. 

The solution of the first of the two fundamental problems thus 
appears complete and raises no difficulty. 


IV. Dynamics of fAe Eleciron 

(17) MerroeWt Idea. The inverse problem is less simple. It 
consists in finding the motion, the acceleration which a movable 
electron experiences In electric or magnetic fields of given intens- 
ities; it is, properly so to speak, the problem of the dynamics of the 
electron. 

The equations which solve this problem ought to consist, like 
the equations of ordinary dynamics, of two kinds of terms: one of 
these dependent on the external fields, which produce their actions 
on the electron, and are analogous to the cxUmal forces in dynam- 
ics; the other, representing forces dependent on the motion itself, 
and producing a resistance to motion, similar to the forces of in- 
ertia. . 

The terms corresponding to external actions, the forces, have been 
obtained by Lorents following a method which was the natural con- 
tinuation of Maxwell's idea as to the possibility of a mechanical 
explanarion, otherwise indeterminate, by the facts of electromag- 
netism. The analogy to the equations of electrodynamic induction, 
and to the equations of Lagrange, appeared to justify such an ex- 
planation, and it was natural to conUnue to look upon the ether- 
electron system as a mechanical system, and to apply to the motions 
of electrified centres Lagrange’s equations, deducing thus the forces 
exerted on the electrons by its electric and magnetw energies con- 
sidered as corresponding to the potential and kinetic 
mechanical svstem, substituted in the ether, 'y® 

^p)y to the medium, ether, in consideration of the 

notions of force and mass, which they ^^nhs^t^ations of 

terial dynamics, deduced from principles founded on o 

matter only, always taken in mass and without an appreciable amount 

of radiation. 
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(18) Ether in Matter. We ex lead thue» by & bold deduction, these 
priaciples to a region for which they have not been designed, and 
thus admit implicitly the possibility ol a material representation of 
the ether. However, as 1 have already pointed out, nn attempt at 
such a representation raises many difficulties, and the efforts so far 
made to extend these principles in a more precise manner have not 
been successful. The most profound attempt. Ihul of Lonl Kelvin, 
the gyrostatic ether, lends itself rigorously only to the represent- 
atioQ of the propagation of periodic disturbances in the other, but 
makes impossible the existence of a permanent deformation, neces- 
sary, however, for the representation of a constant electrostatic 
field. The gyrostats would turn back again at the end of a finito 
time, and the system would cease to react against a deformation 
which has been imposed. Moreover, it would appear impossible to 
include in this conception the permanent existence of electrons, 
centres of deformation in the medium. 

To get around this difficulty, Lsrmor had occasion, in the material 
image which he proposed for the ether, to superimpose on the gyro- 
static sysUm of Lord Kelvin the properties of a perfect fluid, of 
which the displacements representing the msgnetic field should be at 
each instant irrotational in order not to produce an electric field by 
the rotation of the gyrostats present in the medium. But a great 
difficulty is added to the preceding: if the motion of a fluid satisfies 
at every moment the condition of being irrotational for infinitely 
small displacements, it is not so for finite displacements, and a 
magnetic field could not continue to exist without giving rise to an 
electric field. 


I believe it impossible to overcome these difficulties and to give 
a material image of the ether, whose properties are entirely distinct, 
and probably much more simple than those of matter. 


(19) Actian and Recction. Let us, however, retain this view in order 
that we may meet new difficulties. By mesns of Lagrange's equations 
Lorents obtains two external forces acting on each electron in motion 
two terms representing the action of the electromagnetic field 
One force is parallel to the electroeUtlc field; it is the ordinary 
electric force, due to the superposition of the electric field produced 
by the electron on the external electric field: the other is perpendicu- 
lar to the direction of the velocity of the electron and of the external 
TOHnetic field; it is the electromagnetic force analogous to the fore© 
of Lapl^e exerted by a magneUc field on an element of current, and 
due to the sui^rposition on the external magnetic field of the magnetic 
In ? electron during iu morion. This double result 

ndudes all the elementary laws of electromagnetism and of electro- 
d^a^cs, if we consider the current in ordinary conductors as due to 
ine oisplacement of electrified particles. 
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We easily see that tbe forces thus obtuoed, exerted on the electrons 
by the ether» i. e. on the matter which contains them, do not satisfy 
the principle of the equality of acUon and reacUon, if we consider all 
the forces which act at tbe same moment on all the electrons con- 
stituting matter. In the case of a body which radiates in an unsym- 
metrical manner, a recoil, an acceleration, is produced which is not 
compensated at the same moment by an acceleration set up in 
ano^er portion of the matter. Later, at tbe time that the emitted 
radiation meets an obstacle, tbe compensation is made (but only in 
a partial manner if all the radiation is not absorbed) by means of 
the pressure which the radiation exerts on tbe body which receives it; 
a pressure whose existence is shown by experiment. 

The equality of action and reaction has never been verified in 
similar cases, and U adds no difficulty to this subject if wc do not 
seek to extend tbe principle beyond tbe facU which suggested it. 

(20) (Juonftfy of Eletlromagndic Motion. If we could nevertheless 
reslite this extension of the principle, an extension somewhat arbi- 


trary, we should be led not only to apply this principle to matter, 
but to suppose the ether to have a quantity of motion which would 
be that of a material system to which we compare it. 

Poincard has show'n that this quantity of electromagnetic motion 
ought to be, at every point in the ether, in direction and in roagnU 
lude, proportional to Poynting’s vector, which gives at the same 
time a definition of the energy transmitted through the medium. 

By starting with this idea of the quantity of electromagnetic 
motion. Max Abraham has been able to calculate the terms, put to 
one side by Lorents, which depend on the motion of the electron 
itself, its force of inertia, by the variation of the quantity of electro- 
magnetic motion contained in iU train. He was led for the first lime, 
by the form of the terms which represent this force of inertia, to the 
notion of an unsymmetrical mass as a function of the velocity. 

(21) QuasUSialionory Motum. Tlie cslculation can be completely 
made only in the case, always realisable from the experimental point 
of view, where the acceleration of the electron is so small that its 
train can be considered at each insUnt as identical with that o^n 
electron having the actual velocity, but whose motion has b«n 
uniform for a long time- This is what Abraham calls a 
ary motion. In this case, the train U entirely 
moment by the oetuel velocity of the electron, 

electroTn.gnetic motion which it contc.n, and ,^[1' 

variation of this quantity which represenU the ' -i.hbor- 

eondition of quasi-stationary motion is simply that m t ® . 
Zd of th* 'l^tron. whem the quantity 

U localized, the wave of acceleration may be neglected P» 

son with the velocity wave. 
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(22) L^nffiludinal Massand Tranttterst Mats. We find under thcsr 
conditions tbftt tbe force of inertin is proportional to the eccolerotinii 
with A coefficient of proportionality analogous to mass, but which is 
here a function of the velocity, and incroasrs indefinitely, like the 
kinetic energy, as the velocity tends to approach that of light. 
MoTeo^'er, this electromagnetic mass differs for the same velocity, 
according as the acceleration is parallel or per]>cndicular to the 
direction of the velocity. There is, corresponding to the direction, 
a longitudinal and a transverse mass. &lass is then no longer a 
scalar quantity, but has the symmetry of a tensor parallel to the 
velocity. No experimental fact yet allows us to verify this ills' 
symmetry of the mass of the electrons, which becomes evident only 
when the velocity is of the same order as that of light, but the vari- 
ation of the transverse mass with the velocity has been pro^Tii by 
Kaufmann for the p rays of radium, which consist of particles 
identical with the cathode rays. It is sufficient to compare the 
deviations of these rays in the electric and magnetic fields perp<‘n- 
dicular to their direction in order to deduce, by application of 
the equations of the dynamics of the electron, their velocity and the 
ratio of the charge to the transverse mass of the particles which 
compose them. This ratio decreases as the velocity increases, and. 
if w'e consider as fundamental the principle of the conservation of 
electricity, we conclude from it an actual increase of the transverse 
mass according to a law easy to compare with that which the theory 
gives for the electromagnetic mass. 

(23) Af otter of the Philotophers. But. before discussing the result of 
this comparison, I wish to point out a logical difficulty raised by the 
course which we have followed: we are accustomed to consider as 
fundamental the ideas of mass and force, built up in order to repre- 
sent the laws of motion of matter; we,o priori, conceive of moss as 
a perfectly invariable scalar quantity. 

Now, let us suppose the poesibility of a material roprcsenlation of 
the ether: we apply to it the equations of material dynamics, and 
we are led to admit for the electrons, which form a part of matter, 
and consequently for matUr iuelf, a dissymmetrical mass, tensorinl 
and variable. 

To what, then, should the equations of ordinary dynamics apply, 
and what are the ideas considered aa fundamental which they imply? 
K? matter oC the pbilosophers. which could not 

be orfmaiy matter, since it is inseparable from electric charges, nnd 
which IS probably made up of an agglomeration of electrons in periodic 
moUon, stable under their mutual acUons? Or to the ether? But 
we have no idea of what can be iU mass or motion. 

“ necessary to consider as fun- 
aamsnUI, and it is then natural to define it initially by those proper- 
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of it ^hich we know, that is to say, by the electric and magnetic 
helds, wiiicb it is possible to arrive at, as 1 have already remarked, 
without admitting at any time the laws of dynamics, the ideas of 
mass and force under their ordinary form. We wdll hod this last to be 
a derived and secondary idea. 


V. EUdromagnttxc Dynamia 


(24) Change of Point of View. It seems thus much more natural to 
reverse the conception of I^Iaxwell and to consider the analogy which 
he has pointed out between the equations of electromagnetism and 
those of dynamics under Lagrange’s form as justifying much more 
the possibility of an electromagnetic representation of the principles 
and ideas of ordinary, material mechanics, than the inverse possi* 
bility. 

It is necessary then for us to solve our second problem, that of 
the dynamics of the electron, of its motion in a given external field, 
without having recourse to the principles of mechanics, by purely 
electromagnetic considerations. 

Hertz’s equations, tvhich permit a solution of the first problem, 
are here not sufficient, and we have need of a more general principle, 
which assumes not the motion of the electrons given, but that 


determines it. 

(2fi) The Law of Stalionary Energy. We will use this principle 
under a form indicated by Larmor, and which we can look upon as 
u generalisation of the known laws of electrostatics and of electro- 
dynamics. We know that the distribution of electric charges and 
electric fields in a system of electrified bodies is slways such Ihst the 
electrostatic energy TF„ conUioed in the medium modified by the 
field, is a minimum. The analogous principle holds for the magnetic 
field produced by currents of given intensities. The energy local- 
ised in the magnetic field is less for the real distribution of it than for 
all other distributions satisfying the condition that the integral around 
a closed line is equal to 4* times the intensities of the currents in- 
closed by the line. . . . „ 

If displacements are possible, the conductors mamtained at con- 
slant potential are in stable equilibrium if Uie eUctrostatie energy 
is a maximum, and the currenU of given intensities are ‘ 

stable equilibrium if the energy of their .In m^- 

imum- In all cases of maxima and minima, an infimUly sm 
ification of the system from the configuration of equUibnum p 
fl 7 »To variation in the energy: it is sUtionary. 

(26) General Principle. WTicn, instead of 
ilic state of the system is variable, and if th^ are rep 
sarily at the same time the two kinds of fields, we see 
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as in the permanent esse, an expression which remains stationary, 
thfit is to say, the variation of which is aero when supposed slightly 
modified, can start from its real state. Wc are thus led to replace the 
energies TF„, which play this r6lc in the permanent ease, by an 
integral taken with respect to the time, and which represents not the 
sum of the energies, since this quantity, equal to the total energy, 
ought to remain constant if only electromagnetic action come in. 
but their difference: 

^ f# 

an integral which remains stationary for all virtual modi hen tin ns 
of the system, such modifications being subject to the condition of 
disappearing at the limits ^ of the inlegm), exactly as in the 

analogous principle of Hamilton in mechanics. The principle of scro 
variation just announced, and which we will consider as the result of 
an induction baaed entirely on electromagnetic principles, allows 
us in fact to find three of Herts's equations, if we admit the three 
others as an imposed interconnection of the system, and furnishes in 
the most simple manner the solution which we have obtained for the 
first problem by means of these equations. Moreover, the motion of 
the electrons supposed given only at the times I, comes into thi* 
integral, and the condition that this must be stationary allows us 
to find the law of Che motion during the interval, by starting from 
a principle whose signification is ptirely electromagnetic . We obtain 
thus exactly the results of Max Abraham ; ibe equations of motion 
contain terms which depend first on the motion of the electron, and 
are proportional, in the hypothesis of quasi-stationary motion, to 
its acceleration, having coefficients that are functions of the velocity 
which we will call the longitudinal and transverse masses of the 
electron; also some terms depending on the charge, and on the ex- 
ternal fields, which we will call the forces, and we find that they coin- 
cide with those given by Lorents- The external motion of the electron 
is thus determined by the actual electromagnetic stale of the system. 

(27) The Proceet in the Electron. In order to simplify the analysis 
and to avoid considering the motion of roUtion of the electron, I will 
consider it as a cavity in the ether; the volume integrals which express 
the energies TT,. of the electric and magnetic fields extend only 
over the space exterofll to the surface which bounds the ca^^ty. Wc 
can suppose as a special condition outside of the electric charge that 
Uie form of this surface is fixed, spherical for example, due to an 
unknot^ action of nature, and we find the equations of Abraham 
tor the longitudinal and transverse masses of a spherical elertron. 

Wut we can suppose a more simple cofidirion, implying only a fixed 
voJume of the cavity on account of the incompressibility of the ex- 
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tcroft] ether; if we seek, then, what is, in the case of uniform trans- 
lation, tlie form that the electron would spontaneously take in order 
to satisfy the condition of zero venation , we find precisely the oblate 
ellipsoidal form assumed by Lorentz, with this difference, that the 
equatorial diameter increases with the velocity instead of remaining 
constant, as Lorentz considers it; this constancy implies a diminution 
of the volume as the velocity increases. The equations which express 
in this case the variation of the longitudinal and transverse mass 
with the velocity are different from those of Abraham and Loren tz, 
although ^ving always an indefinite increase of the two masses as 
the velocity approaches that of light. 

The equations thxis obtained for the ratio ~ of the transverse mass 
m, the only one so far accessible to experiment, to the mass nio for 
very small velocities, as a function of the ratio of the velocity 


of the electron to that of light are: 
(1) Invariable spherical electron, 


m ^ 3 

4 


^ (ft- 


3 

Wl 


ri+/j* 




1±£->1 
1-/J J 


(2) Variable Electron 


** Equatorial diameter constant -■(!-/?*) 
’ fRo 


Volume constant 


mo 




-K 


(28) Comptiruon. The researches of Kaufmann are not yet exact 
enough to determine which of these equations represents most nearly 
the experimental voriation of the ratio £ with the velocity. lo 
order to make the comparison, I have used a process similar to that 
of Kaufmann, who eliminated the two electric and magnetic fields used 
to deviate the rays, seeking to obt«n the best concordance pos- 
sible between the experimental variation of ^ and the theoretical 
variation calculate<l on the hypothesis that the mass is entirely 
electromagnetic. 

In order to make this elimination, I draw the two experimental and 
theoretical curves representing ; as a function of on logarithmic 
coordinates, and seek for what relative positions of the curves we ob- 
tain the best correspondence. The results are given for the three 
theoretical equations and the same scries of experimental values. 
The experimental points corresponding to four different 
given by Kaufmann, and we sec that they correspond equa y we 
with the throe theoretical curves. 


»0- 
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The more imporUnl values from the point of view of ehoice of 
equations are those corresponding to values of the velocity very near 
to that of light, and which amounted to ninety-five per cent of it in 
Kaufmonn's experiments- But the fi nys are then very little devi- 
ated, and exact measurements are extremely difficult. 

It would be extremely important to determine the longitudinal 
mass by the use of an intense electric field parallel to the velocity of 
the electron, furnishing to it a known energy and producing a variation 
of the velocity, which if measured would give the longitudinal mass. 

(29) Matter and Elfctroiu. But if the accuracy of expen ment is 
not sufficient to determine completely the law, the agreement with 
the equations, obtained by supposing the mass to be entirely electro- 
magnetic, is so good that we can reasonably conclude that cathode 
particles constituting the fi rays have no mass other than that due 
to their electric charges or (he train which they carry with them in 
their motion through the ether. 

It is interesting to extend the same result to ordinary matter by 
conceiving it as made up of an aggregation of electrons of both 
signs; it is unreasonable on the other hand to apply to two phe- 
nomena so nearly identical as inertia of ordinary matter and that 
of the cathode particles, two entirely distinct explanations, of which 
the one, the electromagnetic explanation, is definite and confirmed 
by experiment, while the other remains entirely unknown. 

The inertia of a similar aggregation of electrons should be equal to 
the sum of the partial inertias because of the great distance of the 
electrified centres from one another compared to their radii, which 
one can calculate by supposing all their inertia electromagnetic. 

In these conditions, the trains of the different electrons do not 
interfere appreciably, and we find thus the law of the conservation 
of inertia as a consequence of the conservation of the electrons in the 
transformations to which matter is subject. But the theory is not 
incompatible, on account of the interference of trains, with a slight 
disagreement between the inertia of an assemblage and the sum of 
the partial inertias. 

The complexity of the atomic system to which we are led, each 
atom of the molecule containing probably a very great number of 
electrons, seems also to be a necessary consequence of the com- 
plexity of the luminous spectrum sent out from tlic atoms, by the 
electrons which they contain, when an external disturbance displaces 
the system from ils state of stable periodic motion. In such a state 
the radiations emitted bv the various electrons on account of the 
acceleration which keeps them in their iolermolecular orbits com- 
pensate one another almost completely from the point of ^ 

energy radiated; so that there is in general no decay of the periodic 
intermolccular motion. 
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ThU conception, this electronic theory of matter in which matter 
becomes, at least partially, synonymous with electrieity in motion, 
appears to account for an enormous number of facts, which increase 
constantly under the efforts of physieUts impatient to contemplate 
in a less primitive form the synthesis which it promises to bring 
forward. 

(30) Stability of the EUctran. The fundamental conception, that 
of the electron, docs not go without raising diOieultirs stili further, 
besides the impossibility already pointed out of representing to our> 
selves by material images its displacement witli rc&peci to tlie ether. 
It seems necessary to admit aomething else in iU strvieturc than its 
electric charge, an action which maintains the unity of the eU'ctron 
and prevents its charge from being dissipatcil by the mutual n*pu1- 
sions of the elements which constitute it. Tlie fornx of the eU'ctron 
is determined by some relation which insures its stability, the con- 
dition of incompressibility of the medium being insufficient, since 
the spherical form corresponds only to unstable equilibrium for an 
electrified body of given volume In which no force opposes the deform- 
ation. 

This condition, which belongs to some fundamental property of 
the medium, determining the charge carried by the oleetrous. all 
identical from this point of view, is perhaps closely connecte<l with 
the third mode of activity of the ether, a third form of energy, the 
gra\'itational form, of which our principle of stationary energy ought 
to (ike account by the addition of terms to those expressing the 
electrostatic energy, but of infinitely smaller magnitude. 

(31) Gravitation . Gfavitailon remaios obstinately outside of o\ir 
electromagnetic synthesis; the Newionian forces not only do not 
appear to be propagated with the velocity of light, but also it seems 
difficult to found them on electromagnetism without modifying 
profoundiy our fundamental ideas in regaid to field and quantity 
of electricity and the possibility of an attraction of one aggregation of 
neutral electrons for another aggregation of the same nature. 

It appears probable that gravitation results from a mode of activity 
of the ether and a property of electrons entirely different from the 
electromagnetic mode, and we must admit besides electric and mag- 
netic energies, a third distinct form, that of gravitation. 

It remains to undersUnd how it is possible, and what is the sig- 
nificance of the equivalence, the passage of this third form into one 
oUhe first two. Also we are no more capable of undersUnding. out- 
eide of the formal equations which express it, the connection 
Deiwwn the electric and magnetic energies themselves and their 

means of the eleclrons. 

An Eirpenment Neeeaeary. It does not seem impossible to 

tuiect toe forces of cohesion with electromagnetism, especially 
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from the point of view of the mutual attraetiona which orientaUcn 
causes in the constitution of crystalline media, on account of the 
complex electric and magnetic fields which surround a system of 
electrons in its immediate vicinity. 

Gravitational forces alone remain distinct, superimposed on the 
electromagnetic forces, and no difficulty comes from this on account 
of the negative results of the experiments undertaken to show the 
absolute motion of the earth. 

The negative results can be explained, as we shall see, if all the 
internal forces of matter are of electromagnetic origin; but gravU 
tational force, alone dilTercnt. can be superimposed on them without 
introducing an appreciable modi6cation of this result, for its in* 
tensity is extraordinarily small compared to electromagnetic actions, 
even if there is no mutual compensation between them, and in all 
the experiments in question, interference of light or equilibrium of 
an elastic system, the gravitational forces play no appreciable r^le. 

It w'ould be, indeed, important to obtain a condition in a case of 
equilibrium where the forces of gravity would play an important 
part, and if the equilibrium remmns Independent of the total motion 
to nearly the second order, if we could only observe the mutual 
motion to this order of precision, it would be necessary to conclude 
that the forces of gravitation also are modified by motion of trans* 
latlon in the same manner as the electromagnetic forces, since the 
equilibrium between the two kinds of forcea is not disturbed, and this 
would be an important indicaUon of the necessity of an electro- 
magnetic representation of gravitation. Wc would be able, for 
example, if the sensibility allowed it, to perform the experiment of 
Trouton and Noble by suspending Ibe condenser with a blfiUr to 
the pan of a balance instead of by an clastic fibre. 

Since this test has not been made, since experimenu designed to 
show the absolute motion have not involved weight, it would be 
more reasonable to consider gravitation as a force distinct from 
electromagnetic action, which acU at the Interior of the electrons 
in order to insure their stability, without its being possible actwlly to 
imagine in what manner we can seek a more profound knowledge of 
the ether and of the electrons which It incloses. 

It docs not seem, in any manner and for many reasons, that this 
can be of the nature of a material and mechanical representation of 
the ether. 

VI. Cothod* Ray9 

(33) The Ratio e/m. Ik^fore exataming the consequences in voKxdm 

the electronic conception of matter, I should like to 

points relative to the electrons of two kinds. Those which we 

the better, the more intimately, are the negative electrons, noicli 
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are always identical with one another in all their properties, what- 
ever cnay be the matter which has furnished them. Wc liave already 
seen how the direct measurement of the charge loads always to the 
same result, The mass, both the longitudinal and transverse mass, 
having the same value for small velocities, can lx* determined by the 
measurement of the ratio of the charge to the mass. 

The results obtained for this ratio in the case of cathode rays 
show some quite marked divergences when different methods of 
measurement are employed. TIxe first values wore given by J- J. 
Thomson by combining the magnetic deviation of the rays with a 
measurement of the energy which they possess by means of the lieat 
produced in a thermoeleetrie couple wliich receives them, nr by 
combining this magnetic deviation with the deviation in an electro- 
static field. Hic ratio ~ furnished by this second method, (he more 
accurate of the two, is approximately 10* electromagnetic units 
C.G.S. 

Another method first pointed out by Schuster was used successively 
by Ksufmann and Simon. It consists in combining the magnetic 
deviation with the measurement of (he difference of potential under 
which the riys are produced, considering that this difference of po- 
tcDtial is that which exists between the cathode and anode. This 
hypotbesia admitted, the method is capable of great accuracy, and 
the resuits which it gives appear to agree with the limiting values, for 
small velocities of the rstlo • for the fi rays, although the method 
employed by Kaufmann in this last messurement is different from 
that of Schuster. The number obtained by Simon is 1.865X10*, 
nearly double that of J. J. Thomson- The explanstion proposed by 
the latter for this disagreement, according to which the cathode 
rays are not produced by the total difference of potential between the 
cathode and the anode, but originate in a region situated in front of 
the cathode, does not, however, appear satisfactory, since it does not 
account for the eotwUney of the reaulte of Kaufmann and Simon 
when the conditions of the experiment, the difference of potential 
in particular, were varied between large limits. 

A means of deciding the question would consist in p>erforming a 
type of experiment already used by Lenard, by subjecting the cathode 
rays, after their production, to a supplementary and known fall of 
potential, and determining by the modification which would result 
m their magnetic devUtion the initoal fall of potential under which 
they had been produced. 

(34) The Cathode CorpueeU, However it may be, we can, owing 
to the results of Kaufmann. amna the identity of the cathode rays 
already found independent of the gas and the electrode contained 
in the Crookes tube, with the fi rays of radium. The measurements 
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b}’ J. J. Thomson and Lenard of the negative charges emitted by 
a negatively charged meUllic surface under the action of light and of 
those spontaneously emitted by incandescent bodies also show an 
identity with the cathode rays. Webnelt has recently shown that the 
oxides of the alkaline earths possess in an extraordinary degree this 
property of spontaneously emitting cathode rays at high tempera- 
tures, and furnishes a means of performing, on this particular kind 
of rays, simple and exact measurements. 

Finally, we know that the magnitude of the Zeeman effect, in the 
case where the spectrum lines considered present the appearance of 
a normal triplet, leads to the conclusion that the light corresponding 
to these lines is emitted by negatively electrified centres, present in 
matter and having the san>e ratio ^ as the cathode rays. 

Moreover, the magnitude of this ratio, one thousand to two thou- 
sand times greater than for the hydrogen atom in electrolysis, leads 
us, as a conse<iuence of the identity of charges established by Town- 
send, to consider the mass of the cathode corpuscle as one thousand 
times smaller at least than an atom of hydrogen; a result in perfect 
agreement with the conception which makes material atoms an agglom- 
eration of electrons of two kinds. On the hypothesis that the moss 
is entirely of electromagnetic origin, the knowledge of the rati6 ' 
gives for the electron a sufficiently small radius centimeters 

about) in order to be, conformably to our conception also, negligible 
in comparison with atomic dimensions. 

(35) Flamet, The small mass of the cathode corpuscle, and the 
possibility of separating from matter electrified centres a ihousand 
times smaller than the smallest atom, is confirmed by the mobility 
of the negative ions in flames. We obtain enormous mobility com- 
pared to that observed in gases at ordinary temperatures, and the 
methods of the kinetic theory of gases permits us to calculate, b)' 
means of this experimental mobility, that the movable negative 
centres in flames have a mass about a thousand times smaller than 
the hydrogen atom, and should consequently be identical with the 
cathode corpuscles- At ordinary temperatures the negative ions are 
less mobile because the cathode corpuscles surround themselves with 
neutral molecules by simple electrostatic attraction, and form an 
agglomeration which the feeble agitation allows to remain stable. 

VII. Positive Electrons — « Royi 

(36) Goldstein Rays, a Rays. Our knowledge of the stjuctu^ of 
positive charges is much less advanced than for the negative. Two 
important cases show us the existence of po«ti%*ely charged particles, 
besides the positive ions In conducting gases, which at ordinary' tem- 
peratures consist of an agglomeration of neutral molecules around 
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ft charged centre: thc&e are the Kanalstrahicn of Goldatcin, an efilux 
of po8iti\*e charges toward the cathode, the electric and magnetic 
deviations of which lead to values for tlic ratio of varying between 
wide limits* but always several Uiousftnd times smaller than for tlic 
cathode rays. The mass of these positive centres is of tlic order of that 
of the atoms. The a rays of raclioactivo bodies, easily absorbed* and 
particularly easy to observe lo the case of polonium and (he active 
bismuth of Marckw'ald, appear to be, in fact, Kanalstrahlen. The 
mass of the positively charged particles which constitute (hc^o rays is 
of the same order as that of the hydrogen atom, and their velocity 
does not exceed 20,000 to 25,000 kilometers per second, so lliat it is 
impossible to verify whether (heir mass is entirely electromagnetic 
or not. Can we consider them as electrons as simple as the nega- 
tive corpuscle itself, or are they of much more complex structure; 
are they, for example, atoms or molecules which have lost a cathode 
corpuscle? 

(37) Electrons or Atoms. On the first hypotliesis, the great mass 
of the positive centres would lead us to assign them dimensions much 
smaller than the cathode corpuscles themselves, tho elect romagnctic 
mass of an electrified sphere being inversely proportional to its radius. 
One is thus led to the result that an electron possesses inertia, I will 
not say weight, inversely proportional to iu radius. H. A. Wilson 
thinks to find an argument in favor of thisconcepiionof a very small 
and consequently very inert poNtivo electron in the observotion 
that the a rays are much less easily absorbed tlian the 0 rays of tlic 
same velocity. 

Many other reasons lesd us to adopt the contrary hypothesis that 
an a particle U very complex and little different from an atom. 
Rutherford has given serious reasons for identifying the a particle 
With the helium atom deprived of a cathode corpuscle; also Stark 
gives experimental reasons referring to the emission spectra of posi- 
riye centres in vacuum tubes, which imply a complex structure. 
Finally the theory of the disruptive discharge attributes the produc- 
tion of cathode rays in part at least to the impact sgainst the cathode 
of particles which constitute the Goldstein rays; an electron smaller 
than the cathode particle Itself seems scarcely able to produce a sur- 
face disturbance sufficiently intense, while on the other hand, an 
atom, unable to penetrate another atomic structure, and p^jected 

with a high velocity, would produce by its Impact a considerable 
local disturbance. 


*** “ '• by this con- 

whLw! distiubance produced by Che a or cenel raye in matter 

BMir o®" the interesting fact that the 

pMitive charge of the a rays has not been directly shown so far by 

negative charge which a polonium salt should spontaneously 
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acciuire if it emits only a rays. However Ligb may be the vacuum 
around a piece of radioactive bismuth, or polonium, it does not 
acquire any charge, and loses rapidly, on the contrary, its positive or 
negative charge. Possibly one might explain this discharge by the 
ionising action of the a rays on the gas, however rare. The passage 
of <2 particles, projectiles of large dimeosions, through the surface of 
radioactive bodies from which they come, can play the same part 
as the impact of KanalstrahJen on the surface of the cathode, and 
cause the emission of cathode rays of very little penetrating power, 
whose presence would aufhce, added to that of the a rays, to prevent 
any permanent charge of the radioactive body, whatever may be its 
sign. 

(39) The PciUive Elwtront. If the positive centres, as we know, 
ought not to be represented as free electrons, it seems, however, 
necessary to admit the presence of probable electrons which cause the 
neutralisation of the negative charges In the atomic structure, but 
which for some reason come out of this structure with extreme diffi« 
cxdty, contrary to what is the case for the negative centres. More- 
over, it would appear necessary in order that the theory of metals, 
which ascribes their conductivity to the presence of free electrified 
centres moving under the action of a field can take account of all the 
facts, the Hall effect in particular, of variable sign in different metals, 
that the centres of two kinds coexist in the metal, free to move about 
in all directions. These positive centres do not appear to be the 
metallic atoms themselves, necessarily immovable in order to main- 
tain the solid framework of the metal. It is possible that the positive 
electron, which no known acUon in a gas can maintain separate 
from the atomic material, may be free in large numbers in the en- 
tirely different medium which constitutes the metal. Many problems 
present themselves here on the subject of the nature of the positive 
charges. 


VIII. Theory of Mailer. Radioactivity 

(40) Atomic Intiahtlily. Let us examine now a little more closely 
the consequences to which we are led by the conception of 
as madp up of electrons of two signs, of atoms formed of e ec ri e 

bodiesinmolion under their mutual actions. From the first, — ou si e 

of gravitation, whose intensity is infinitely small compare o 
electromagnetic forces in the interior of atoms whic J , 

the physical and chemical changes of state, — the elem ^ 

action reduce to the forces of LorenU, which allow us, ” ^ 

to calculate the acceleration to which an ,u„ 

function of the electric and magnetic fields pr^ui^ y 
electrons at the point where the 6rat electron is situaud. In the case 
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where the acceleration U sufficient for it to radiate an appreciable 
energy to a distance by means of the acceleration wave, It is probably 
necessary to bring in, by other terms in the equation of motion of the 
electron, socne forces by which it can receive again the energy which 
it radiates, and which disappear in the case of quasi>stationary 
motion. It does not seem, botvever, in any experimental ease that 
these corrective terms can become appreciable. 

From the same point of view, the electrons in periodic motion in the 
material atom are necessarily subject throughout their closed orbits 
to accelerations which are accompanied by a radiation of energy 
borrowed from the internal electric and magnetic energy of the atom. 
This radiation must be extremely small, as in the simple case of sev- 
eral cathode corpuscles circulating at equal distances in the same 
orbit, and can be compensated for by energy obtained from external 
radiation. We can suppose that this continual radiation, much more 
important naturally when the atom, aa the result of external shock, 
is displaced from its most stable equilibrium, is a cause of decay to the 
atomic structure and which at the end of a certain length of time 
ought necessarily to give the structure a fundamental rearrange- 
ment, se a top falls when its rotsUon has sufficiently diminished in 
velocity. A condition of instability is thus reached, the consecutive 
rearrangement being accompanied by a violent projection of certain 
electrified centres from the atom. This conception furnishes at least 
an image of radioactive phenomena, and the successive transforma- 
tions in the life of an atom, an hypothesis of which has been advanced 
by Rutherford. It seems, however, that it is not necessary to admit 
a probable decay of atomic structures, sensible only for radioactive 
eubstsDces. The fact that the disperrion takes place as a function of 
the time according to a rigorous exponential law, the quantity which 
. is destroyed in a given Ume being exactly proportional to the quantity 
present, seems to indicate that the substance not destroyed remains 
identical with itself. Perhaps the reorganization of the atomic struc- 
ture might result from its accidental passage through a particularly 
unstable configuration, the probability that a like configuration 
should be reproduced being independent, in the mean, of the previous 
history of the atom, and the mean life of the latter would be short in 
proportion os this probability is great. 

(41) inlmal Ei\eTgy and Heal tel Free. A very simple calculation 
Shows also that the slock ot energy represented by the electric and 
■noetic 6elds surrounding the electrons contained in an atom is 
sufficiently ^at to supply for ten mUlion years the evolution of heat 
cU»oyered by Curie in the radium salts. As it appears now well 
establisW that the mean life of a radium atom U of the order of a 
thousand yeara, it results that the ten-thousandth part only of this 
reserve of energy is utUUed during this especially active period m 
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the life of the atom. There is then no difficulty in conceiving how the 
enormous evolution of he&t by radium can be ascribed to its internal 
energy, 

No atom being free from this loss of energy due to the radiation 
of the electrons, one ought to expect on this hypothesis of decay a 
universality of radioactive phenomena, tbe atoms which we con^ 
sider as actually stable suffering only an exU'aordinarily slow waste. 


IX. Etictric Properties 


(42) Polarization. It remains now to show in a few words how 
the preceding conceptions lend themselves ea^ly to a representation 
of the principal electric and magnetic properties of matter and make 
possible for the first time a theory of the disruptive discharge and 
of metallic conduction. 

A common property of all forms of matter is electrostatic polariz- 
ation arising from the variation of the specific inductive power with 
the nature of the substance. 


This polarisation resulta in a manner quite natural by the modi- 
fication which an external electric field produces in the motions of the 
electron which constitute the atom. This modification is caused in 
the mean by an excess of positive centres on the side where the field 
lends to displace them and by an excess of negative centres on the 
opposite side. The system ukes then on the average an electrostatic 
polarization. 

(43) Corpuscular Dittociaiione. If the electric field becomes suf- 
ficiently intense, as, for example, during the passage of one of those 
brief pulsations which constitute the Roentgen rays, or during the 
passage through the atomic structure of an a or ^ particle of very 
great velocity , the modificaUon produced may be very great,a cathoae 
corpuscle may be separated from the structure which remains posi- 
tively charged; there is produced thus a corpuscular dissociation 
which explains the conducUvity acquired by insulating mediums 
under the action of Roentgen or Becquerel rays, and which man^ests 
itself especially in gusca, where the electrified centres thus freed can 
move more easily, although by electrosUtic attraction on the neutral 
molecules, electrically polarizable, they surround tbem«lves with 
a group of molecules which accompany them during their motion. 

It e«m8 well established that the negative ions in particular, also 
produced in a gas. have u cathode corpuscle for 
Ltion of c^thodo roys io to o go* produces in it negot. ve ^ 

with those of Roentgen roys, .t le.st from the point o 'jeo o t^ r 
mobility or of their iK.wer of condensing supersaturaUd ' “1“ . 

uLl. nevertheles-s. imporUnt to make sure by 
mobility of ions produced by different causes in the interior of gases, 
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whether the differenced which appear to exist are real and are 
caused by the difference in the molecules which adhere to them, or 
are due to the electrified centres which serve as the nuclei for them. 

(44) MobilUy end RuemhiiuUion. It is equally important to be 
able, by measurement of mobility, to follow the modification which 
a change of temperature produces in the site of the aorlomeration 
and to connect the ions observed at ordinary temperatures witli 
the incomparably more reoblle ions which we observe in llames, and 
which appear to be made up of single electrical centre.^, csithodc cor* 
puscles and perhaps a particles. 

The rate of recombination of ions is as yet not well known in 
respect to the variations with pressure and temperature, although 
it certainly plays an easenUal part In the phenomena of disru])(ivo 
discharge through gases at low pressures; it would be desirable if 
this point were better fixed. 

(45) loniiatien ^ Impoci. Every actual theory of Che disrup- 
tive discharge rests on the conception that the impact of an clectri* 
fied particle in sufficiently rapid motion against a molecule can cause 
corpuscular dissociation. 

This idea was a natural consequence of the known fact that cathode 
and Becquerel rays, made up of similar particles, make a gas through 
which they pass a conductor. If the corpuscular dissociation pro- 
duces in the gas, separated from the molecule, a cathode corpuscle 
and a positive residue, these fragmeots can, if a sufficiently intense 
electric field exists in the gas, acqmre a velocity great enougli to act 
as /J or « rays and cause from point to point a rapid increase in con- 
ductivity. 

Townsend has shown bow this consequence is capable of exact 
experimental verification, and be has found that between certain 
limits of velocity, each impact between the cathode corpuscle and 
a molecule results in a corpuscular dissociation of the some kind. 

velocity acquired ought not, however, to exceed a certain limit 
beyond which the negative corpuscle or ^ particle passes through 
the atomic edifice without producing a sensible disturbance in it. 

In order that a disruptive discharge may exist without an external 
cause to maintain the production of the first electrified centres, it is 
necessary that the positive centres should be able, like the negative, 
a though with more difficulty, to produce corpuscular dissociation 
at the moment of their impact with the molecules, as this latter 
csi^s the conductivity produced in gases by the u ravs. 

Townsend has been able, in support of this hypothesis, to deter- 
^ne the exact moment when the disrupth'e phenomenon is pro- 
duced, and to analyze the mechanism of It. 

In^dltion to this fundamental conception of ionization by impact 
iMXhtory of the disruptive discharge has yet much progiessto make. 
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The extremely var^ aspects which this discharge takes, the pro- 
duction of striations, an explanation of which was hrst given by 
J. J. Thomson, the influence of a magnetic field on the conditions of 
the discharge, the phenomena that are produced when the electrodes 
are only of the order of a micron apart, where the molecules do not 
appear to take part in the production of the spark, are many of the 
essential points which to-day attract attention. 

(46) The EUetrie Arc. By the side of the ordinary disruptive 
discharge, by brush or spark, the electric arc, with an entirely diJTer- 
ent aspect, brings in the new phenomenon of the emis^on of cathode 
corpuscles by the surface of incandescent bodies. This incandescence 
of the electrode, of the cathode especially. Is, in fact, characteristic of 
the arc discharge; the cathode is raised to a sulhciently high tem- 
perature by the impact of the positive ions which flow toward it, 
so that the corpuscles present in the electrode, and which give it its 
conductivity, experience a true evaporation and carry the greater 
part of the current. In fact, a filament of incandescent carbon is able 
to emit, at a much lower temperature than that of the voltaic arc, 
cathode corpuscles representing a current density of two amperes 
per square centimeter. 

(47 ) Evaporation e/ the Cathode. Th is phe nomenon , k no wn under the 
name of the Edison effect, is very general and has been connected in 
a quantitative manner by Richardson on the fundamental hypothesis 
of the kinetic theory with the presence of freely moving cathode 
particles in the interior of conductors. 

At ordinary temperatures this emission of corpuscles is diminished 
to such an extent that electrostatics is possible and a metal can 
keep a permanent charge. Every corpuscle present in the metal is 
immers^ in a medium of high specific inductive capacity, and a 
finite amount of work is necessary to make them pass from this 
medium to a region where the specific inductive capacity is equal 
to unity. Only the corpuscles having a sufficient velocity would be 
able to supply this work on leaving the conductor, and their nun> 
ber, absolutely negligible at ordinary temperatures, increases with 
extreme rapidity with the rise in temperature. Richardson has 
shown that the variation obtained by experiment agrees very we 

with that predicted by theory. u* k fk 

(48) Mclah. The sponUneous dissociation of atoms which the 
kinetic thcor)* implies, the separation of electrified centrw 
move in the interior of the meUl,is a consequence of the high specinc 
inductive capacity of the medium, of the ease of electrostatic po sr 
ization of metals, owing to the ease with which the 

lose corpuscles in order to remain posiUvely charged, The po n i 
energy of an electrified particle in such a medium is much smaller than 
anymore else, and conformably with the laws of the distribution o 
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energy given by the kinetic theory, the free particles ought to U‘ 
more numerous in it. 

(49) Chemical Phentnnciui. It is by an action of the same kind Hiui 
water, of great specific inducUve capacity (sntiillor, howe^'C^, tliuri 
that of metaU) causes the electrolytic dissocial ion of salts that art* 
dissolved io it; it would be of great interest to determine the relation 
between tills electrolytic dissociation, especially of iiijuid conductors, 
and the corpuscular dissociation common probably to gases ami 
metals. 

In electrolytic dissocia^on, the cathode corpuscles lost by the 
metallic atoms, instead of remaining free as in corpuscular dissoelu- 
tion, remain united to an atom or to a radical to form tlie negative 
ion in electrolytes. This question touches the relations between tmr 
actual ideas and chemistry, relations still very obscure, and which ii 
would be very important to clear up. The electric dissociation pro- 
duced in gases by Roentgen rays does not appear connected with 
any chemical modification; however, in air all intense ionisation is 
accompanied by the formation of osone. Here is a domain almost 
entirely unexplored. 


X. Magnetic Properties 

(50) Ampere and lyefrer. How'ever, the complex phenomena of 
magnetism and diamagnetism have seemed so far to lead us to ex- 
pect more difficulties, although the electrons gravitating in the atom 
in closed orbits furnish at first sight a simple representation of the 
molecular currents of Amp6re, capable of turning under the action 
of an external magnetic field in order to give birth to induced 
magnetism, or of reacting by induction, according to the idea of 
Weber, against the external field so as to make the substance dla*' 
magnetic. 

Those w'ho have tried to follow out this idea have found it so far 
sUrile; independently, different physicists have come to the conclu- 
sion that the hypothesis of elec irons in undiniinished motion cannot 
furnish a representation of the permanent phenomena of magnetism 
or diamagnetism. 

I am enough of a parvenu to attempt to show, contrary to the 
preceding opinion, that it is possible to ^ ve, by means of the electrons, 
an exact signification to the ideas of Amp4re and Weber, to find 
tor para- and diamagnetUm completely distinct interpretations, 
coDfornung to the Uws experimentally esUblished by Clurie: weak 
magnetism, an attenuated form of ferromagnetism, varies inversely as 
We abrolute Umperature; on the other hand diamagnetism is shown 
^ be, m all observed cases with the exception of bismuth, rigorously 
dependent of the temperature. The theory which I propose takes 
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entire account of these facts and clears up at the same time the com- 
plex question of magnetic energy. 

1 shall give here only the principal results of this work which will, 
be published in full elsewhere. 

(51) MoUcular CurrtnU. An electrihed particle of charge e mov- 
ing w'ith a velocity v is equivalent to a current of moment ev. One 
easily deduces from this that a molecular current made up of an 
electron which describes in the periodic time t an orbit inclosed by 
the surface S is equivalent from the point of view of the magnetic 
field produced to a magnet of magnetic moment ^ 

the plane of the orbit. 

There would be a corresponding current for each of the electrons 
present In a molecule, and the magnetic moment resulting from these 
would be aero or different from aero, according to the degree of 
symmetry of the molecular structure. 

(62) Diamagnelism. If on a group of such molecules we superim- 
pose an external magnetic field, all the molecular cxirrents experience 
a modification Independent of the manner in which the superposition 
is obtained, whether by the establishment of the field or by motion 
of the molecule in a preexisting field. The direction of this modi- 
fication, due to the induction experienced by the molecular exurents, 
corresponds always to diamagnetism, the increase of the magnetic 
moment being ^ ^ circular orbit. H is the 

component of the magnetic field normal to the plane of the orbit and 
m the mass of the electron which describes the orbit. 

(53) Tht Mcgnetic Energy. When the molecule is supposed Im- 
movable, the work necessary for the modification of the molecular 
currents is furnished by the electric field produced, according to the 
equations of Herts, during the establishment of the magnetic field. 

In the opposite case, where the modification is due to the motion 
of the molecules, the work is furnished to the molecular cumnts by 
the kinetic energy of the molecule or by the action of neighboring 
molecules- The diamagnetic modification produced at the moment 
of the establishment of the field continues in spite of the molecular 
agitation. 

This modification is manifested in three distinct ways: 

1. If the resulting morion of the molecules is sero, the substance 
is diamagnetic in the ordinary sense of the word, and the order o 
magnitude of the experimental diamagnetic constants is in go 
agreement with the hj'pothcsis of molecular currents circulating 

in intra-molecular paths. . 

This conception leads to the law of independence established oy 
Curie between the diamagnetic constants and the temperature or 
the physical state. 
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2. If the resulting motion of the molecules is not tero, the initial 
diamagnetic modiScation is followed by art orientation of the mole- 
cules under the action of the external fieldi which cause a para- 
magnetism to appear that masks the underlying diamagnetism, the 
new phenomenon being considerable compared to the first, when the 
symmetry permits it to appear. 

In slightly paramagnetic bodies, such as gases, the heat agitation 
is opposed to the complete orientation of the molecular magnets, to 
saturation, and one finds, in seeking what permanent condition is 
established, the law of Curie, that the variation of paramagnetic 
constants is in inverse ratio to the absolute temperature. 

3. Finally, the change of period of revolution in consequence of 
the diamagnetic modification eorresponda to the Zeeman effect, ns 
general as diamagnetism iUelf; iron, certain rays of which show ilie 
Zeeman effect, is diamagnetic before the orientation of the molecular 
magnets under the acUon of the external field makes it appear para- 
magnetic. 


The orbits con^dered, which represent the molecular currents of 
Ampere, are also the circuiU of lero resisUnee of the diamagnetism 
of Weber, with this remarkable peculiarity that the flux whicli passes 
through them Is not consUnt, as Weber suppoaed, if the inertia of the 
electrons is entirely of electromagnetic origin. 

I have shown, on the other hand, that the orbits of the electrons 
supposed circular, and described under the action of central forces 
ex^nence no deformation during the diamagnetic modification, this 
letter consisting only in a change of velocity of the electrons in their 
orbits. We can thus form an exact and simple conception of the facts 
of magnetism and diamagnetUm by considering the molecular cur- 
rente as Bon-defoTOable but movable currents, of zero resistance and 
of enormous self-induction, to which all the ordinary la^-s of indue 
tioD are appiMable. 


XI. CoruJuaion 


The rspid perspective which I htve just sketched is full of pro- 
mises, snd I ^lieve th«t rsrely in the history of physics has oneLd 

MsJelv of ports of this immense and 

in th! 'o-lay from what it did 

aSe "0- ‘h* various 

ssrSi-as— 

U th ‘”0“ of which matter 

possessed, from the first attracted the attention of our ancestors, 
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nnd led them to conceive of the notions of mass end force which 
Appeared a long while the most fundamental, those from which all 
the others ought to raminste. As the roeane of investigation have 
increased, as the more hidden facts have been discovered, we have 
thouglit for a long while to be able to reduce them to the old laws, 
to be able in fact to hnd an explanation of mechanical origin. 

The actual tendency, of making the electromagnetic ideas to 
occupy the preponderating place, is jusUhed, as I have sought to 
show, by the solidity of the double base on which rests the idea of 
electron; on the one hand by the exact knowledge of the electro- 
magnetic ether which we owe to Faraday, Maxwell, and Herts, and 
on the other hand by the experimental evidence brought forward by 
the recent investigations into the granular structure of electricity. 
Moreover, this assurance which we express when considering the 
past is increased, if it is possible, when we consider the future. 

Already all views, not only of the ether, but of matter, source and 
PQ^eiver of luminous waves, obtain an immediate interpretation 
which mechanics is powerless to pve, and this mechanics itself 
appears to-day as a first approximation, largely sufficing in all cases 
of motion of matter taken in mass, but for which a more complete 
expression must be sought in the dynamics of the electron. 

Although still very recent, the concepUons of which I have sought 
to give a collected idea are about to penetrate to the very heart of the 
entire physics, and to act as a fertile germ in order to crystallise 
around it, in a new order, f acU very far removed from one another, 

Falling in ground well prepared to receive it, in the ether of Fart* 
<lay, Maxwell, and Herts, the idea of the electron, an electrified 
movable centre w'hich experiment to-day allows us to lay hold of 
individually, constitutes Ute tie between the ether and matter formed 
of a group of electrons. 

This idea has Uken an immense development in the Isst few years, 
which causes it to break the framework of the old physics to piecw, 
and to overturn the esUblished order of ideas and laws in order to 
branch out again in an organisation which one foresees to be simple, 
harmonious, and fruitful. 
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Since the initial discovery by Becquerel of tlie spontaneous omis- 
sion of new types of radiatioo from uranium, our knowledge of the 
phenomena exhibited by uranium and the other radioactive bodies 
has grown with great and ever increasing rapidity, and a very large 
mass of experimental facts has now been accumulated- It would be 
impossible within the limits of this article even to review briefly the 
more important experimental facta connected with the subject, and, 
in addition, such a review is rendered unnecessary by the recent pub- 
lication of several treatises* in which the main facts of radioactivity 
have been dealt with in a fairly complete manner. 

Id the present article, an attempt will be made to discuss the more 
icnporlant problems that have arisen during the development of the 
subject and to indicate what, in the opinion of the writer, are the 
subjects which will call for further invesUgation in the immediate 
future. 


II. i^ofure of the radMftoas 

The cherecteristic wdietions from the radioective bodies ere very 
complex, and a large amount of investigation has been necessary to 
iMlate the d'ffefent kinds of rays and to determine their specific 
character. The rays from the three most studied radio-elements, 

ur^^um, thorium, and radium, can be separated into three distinct 
types, known as the a, fi, and y raya, 

of Ih« ^ ^ observations 

ild '’y ‘ “‘Boetic and electric 

bdeflpM^w^K * theory, a radiation which 

rhall n^ ! Y * oonsist of a Bight of 
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streogth is applied, the value Y of the velocity of the particles and 
the ratio ^ of the charge carried by the particle to its apparent mass 
m can be determined. From the direction of the deviation, the sign 
of the electric charge carried by the particle can be deduced. 

Examined in this way, the ^ rays have been shown to consist of 
negatively charged particles projected with a velocity approaching 
that of light. The experiments of Decquerel and Kaufmann have 
shown that the ^ rays are identical with the cathode rays produced 
in a vacuum tube. This relationship baa been established by show- 
ing that the value of ^ is the same for the two kinds of rays. In 
both cases the value of ^ has been found to be about 10’ electro- 
magnetic units, while the corresponding value of ~ for hydrogen 
atoms set free in the electrolysis of water is 10*. If the charge on the 
^ particles — or electrons as they may be termed — is the same as 
that carried by the hydrogen atom, this result shows tliat the appar- 
ent mass of the electrons at slow speeds is about of tliat of the 
hydrogen atom. The § particles from the radio-elements are expelled 
with a much greater speed than the cathode ray particles in a vacuum 
tube. The velocity of the $ particles from radium is not the same 
for all particles, but varies between about 10 ^* and 3X10‘® cms. per 
second. The swifter particles move with a velocity of at least 05 per 
cent of that of light. The emission by radium of electrons with high 
but different velocities has been utilised by Kaufmann to determine 
the variation of = with speed. He found that the value of ^ 


decreased with increase of velocity, showing that the apparent mass 
increased with the speed. By comparison of the experimental results 
with the mathematical theory of a moving charge, he deduced that the 
mass of the electrons was in all probability electrom^etjc in origin, 
i, e., the apparent mass could be explained purely in terms of elec- 
tricity in motion without the necessity of a material nucleus on which 
the charge was distributed. J. J. Thomson. Heaviside, and others, 
have shown that a moving charged sphere increases m apparent 
mass with the speed, and that, for speeds small compared with the 
velocity of light, the increase of mass i; where e is the charge 
carried by the body and a the radius of the conducing sP>*e/e 
which the electricity is diatributed. Kaufmann deduced that the 
value of = 1.86X10’ for electrone of slow velocity. If ^he mass 
of the electrons is electrical in origin, it is seen that “ J* 
since the value of «“ 3 . 4 X IQ-’* electrostatic umts. The ^ o 
various methods of determination agree m 

an atom as about 10- cms. The apparent diameter of an electron 
is thus minute compared with that of the atom itsell. 

The highest velocity of the radium electrons measured by Kauf- 
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mann was 95 per cent of the vetocity of light. The power of electrons 
of penetrating solid matter Increases rapidly with the velocity, and 
some of those expelled from radium are able to penetrate through 
more than 3 mm s. of lead. It is probable that a few of the electrons 
from radium move with a velocity still greater than the highest value 
observed by Kaufmann, and it is important to determine the value 
of ^ and the velocity of such electrons. According to the mathemat- 
ical theory ..the mass of the electron increases rapidly as the speed of 
light is approached, and should be inhnitely great when the velocity 
of light is reached. This leads to the conclusion that no charged body 
can be made to move with a velocity greater than that of light. This 
result is of great importance, and requires further experimental veri- 
fication. A close study of the high speed electrons from radium may 
throw further light on this question. 

Only a brief and imperfect statement of our knowledge of elect rons 
has been given in this paper. A more complete and detailed account 
of both the theory and experiment will be given by my colleague, 
Dr. Langevin. 


III. The a royt 

The ^ rays are readily defiected by a magnetic field, but a very 
intense magnetic field is required to deflect appreciably the a rays. 
The writer showed by the electric method that the a rays of radium 
were deflected both by a magnetic and electric field, and deduced 
the velocity of projection of the particles and the ratio t of the 
charge to the mass. The direct ion of deflection of the a rays is opposite 
in sense to the fi rays. Since the /9 rays carry a negative charge, the a 
particles thus behave as if they carried a positive charge. The mag- 
netic deflection of these rays was confirmed by Becquerel and Dea 
Cadres, using the photographic method, while the Utter, in addition 
showed theu deflection in an electric field and deduced the value of 
the velocity and The values obUined by Rutherford and Des 
(^udres were in very good agreement, considering the difficulty of 
obtaining a measurable deviation. 


Otaerwr 

Rutherford 
^ Goudree 


VohM of Vthoilf 

2.5 X io| cokt. p«r 

1.5 X 10 ctts. per eee. 


Vehtee/- 
m 


0 X lO* electromegnetic units 
fl X 10* electromagnet jc units 


SiDce tbe value of i for the hydrogen «tom is 10*, on the assump- 
bon that the a particle carries the same charge as the hydrogen atom, 

tSceTat 

hydrogen atom. If the a particle consists of any 
wn kmd of matter, tha result indicates that it is either the atom 
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of hydrogen or of helium. The a particles thus consist of heavy 
bodies projected with great velocity, whose mass is of the same order 
of magnitude as the helium atom and at least 2000 times as great as 
the apparent mass of the ^ particle. 

If the a paniclescarry a posiUve charge, it is to be expected that the 
particles, falling on a body of sufficient thickness to absorb them, 
should under suitable conditions give it a positive charge, while the 
substance from which (hey are projected should acquire a negative 
charge. The corresponding effect has been observed for the /9 rays. 
The p particles from radium communicate a negative charge to the 
body on which (hey fall, while the radium from which they are emit* 
ted acquires a positive charge. This effect has been very strikingly 
shown by a simple experiment of Strutt. The radium compound, sealed 
in a small gloss tube, the outer surface of which is made conducting, 
is insulated by a quarts rod. A simple gold deaf electroscope is 
attached to the bottom of ilic glass tube, in order to indicate the 
presence of a charge. The whole apparatus is inclosed in a glass 
vessel, which is exhausted to a high vacuum, in order to reduce the 
loss of charge in consequence of the ionisation of the gas by the rays. 
Using a few milligrams of radium bromide, the gold leaf diverges to 
its full extent in a few minutes and shows a positive charge. The 
explanation is simple. A large proportion of the negatively charged 
particles are projected through the glass tube containing the radium, 
and a positive charge is left behind. By allowing the gold leaf, when 
extended, to touch a conductor connected to earth, the gradual 
divergence of the leaves and their collapse becomes automatic, and 
will continue, if not indefinitely, at any rate for as long a time as the 


radium lasts. 

When the radium is exposed under similar conditions, but vm- 
screcnwl in order to allow' the a particles to esespe, no such charging 
action is obsen'c-d. This is not due to the equality between the num- 
ber of positively and negatively charged particles expelled from the 
radium, for no effect is observed when the radium is temporarily 
freed from its power of emitting fi rays by driving off the emanation 
by heat. The writer recently attempted to detect the charge earned 
by the a rays from radium by allowing them to fall on an insul^^ 
plate in a vacuum, but no appreciable charging was observed. The 
B rays were temporarily got rid of by healing the radium m order to 
drive off its emanation. There was found to be a strong surface ion- 
isation set up at the surface from which the rays emerged and the 
surface on which they impinged. The presence of this ionisation clauses 
the upper plate to lose rapidly a charge communicated to it. Althoug 
this action would mask to some extent the effect to be looked or, a 
nieasurable effect should have l>een obtained under the expenmen a 
conditions, if the a rays were expelled with a positive charge; bu no 
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the sliglitcsl evidence of t charge was obser\'cd, I understand that 
similar negative results ha^*c been obtained by other observers. 

This apparent absence of charge carried by the o rays is very 
remarkable and difficult to account for. There is no doubt that tlie 
a particles beAavt as if they carried a positive charge, for several ob- 
servers have shown that the a ra^'s are deflected by a magnetic Add. 
It is interesting, in this connection, that Wien was unable to detect 
that the canal rays’’ carried a charge. These rays, discovered by 
Goldstein, are analogous in many respects to the a rA>'8. They arc 
slightly deflected by a magnetic and electric Acid, and behave like 
positively charged bodies atomic in size. The value of ^ is not a 
constant, but depends upon the nature of the gas in the tube through 
which the discharge is passed. The apparent absence of charge on 
the a particles may possibly be explained on the supposition that 
a negatively charged particle <an electron) is always projected at the 
sante time as the positively charged particle. Such electrons if they 
are present should be readily bent iMck to the surface from which 
they came by the actioa of a strong magnetic Acid. It will be of in- 
terest to examine whether the charge carried by the a rays can be 
detected under such conditions, Another hypothesis, which lias some 
points in its favor, is that the a particles are uncharged at the mo- 
ment of their expulsion, but, in consequence of their collision with 
the molecules of matter, lose a negative electron, and consequently 
acquire a positive charge, This point is at present under examin- 
ation. The question U in a very unsatbfactory state, and requires 
further investigation. 


It is remarkable that poMtive electricity is always associated with 
matter atomic in slse, for no evidence has been obtained of the exist- 
ence of a positive electron corresponding to the negative electron. 
Tliis difference between positive and negative electricity is apparently 
fundamental, and no explanation of it has, as yet, been fortheoming. 
The evidence that the a particles are atomic in site mainly rests on 
the deflection of the path of the rays in a strong magnetic and electric 
field- It has, hon-ever, been suggested by H. A. Wilson that the a 
particle may in reality be a “positive" electron, whose magnitude 
IS minute compared with that of the negative. Tl.e electric mass of 
an electron for slow speeds a equal to | ?. Since there is every reason 
to Mieve that the charge carried by the a particle and the electron 
IS the same, in order that the mats of the posiUve electron should 
be about 2000 times that of the negative, it would be necessary to 
suppose that the ^ius of the sphere over which the charge is dis- 
Wbuted IS only ^ of that of the electron, ». e., about 10“ ’• cma. 
ree magnetic and electric deflection would be equally well explained 
on this view. This hypothesis, while interesting, is too far-reaching 
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in its consequences to accept before some definite experimentsl 
evidence is forthcoming to support it. The evidence at present ob- 
tained strongly supports the view that the a particles are in reality 
projected matter, atomic in site. The probability that the a particle 
is an atom of helium is discussed later, in section vni. 

Becquerel showed that the a rays of polonium were deficcted by a 
magnetic field to about the same extent as the a rays of radium. On 
account of the feeble activity of thorium and tu'amum, compared 
with radium and polonium, it has not been found possible to examine 
whether the a rays emitted by them are deflectable. There is little 
doubt, however, that the a particles of all the radio^lements are pro- 
jected matter of the same kind (probably helium atoms). The a rtyi 
from the different radioactive products differ in their power of 
penetration of matter in the proportion of about three to one, being 
greatest for the a rays from the imparted or "induced'’ activity of 
radium and thorium, and least for uranium. This difference is prob- 
ably mainly due to a variation of the velocity of projection of the 
a particles in the various cases. The interpretation of results is 
rendered difficult by our ignorance of the mechanism of absorption 
of the a rays by matter. Further experiment on this point is very 
much required. 

It is of importance to settle whether the a particles of radium 
and polonium have the same ratio of Becquerel states that the 
amount of curvature of the e rayafrora polonium in a field of constant 
strength was the same as for the a rays from radium. This would 
show that the product of the mass and velocity is the same for the 
a particles from the two substances. The a rays of polonium, how- 
ever, certainly have less penetrating power than those of radium, and 
presumably a smaller velocity of projection. This result would indi- 
cate that 5 is different for the a particles of polonium and radium. 
It is of importance to determine accurately the ratio of ^ and the 
velocity for the rays from these two substances in order to settle this 
important point. 


IV. 7*^e r 

In addition to the a and fi rays, uranium, thorium, and radium all 
emit very penetrating rays known as y rays. These rays are about 
ion times as penetrating as the ^rays, and their 
detected after passing through several centimeters of lead. ViUard, 
who originally discovered these rays in radium, stated that they were 
not deflected in a magnetic field, and this result has been confirmed 
by other observers. Quite recenUy, Paschen has described some 
experiments which led him to believe thst the y ^ corpuscular 
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in character, ceaaisting of negatively charged particles (electrons) 
projected with a velocity very nearly equal to that of light. This 
conclusion is based on the following evidence. Some pure radium 
bromide was completely inclosed in a lead envelope L cm. thick, — a 
thickness sufficient to absorb completely the ordinary /)rays emitted 
by radium, but which allows about half of the y rays to escape. The 
lead envelope was insulated in an exhausted vessel, and was found 
to gain a positive charge. In another experiment, the rays escaping 
from the lead envelope fell on an insulated metal ring, surrounding 
the lead envelope. When the air was exhausted, this outer ring was 
found to gain a negative charge. These experiments, at first sight, 
indicate that the y rays carry with them a negative charge like the 
0 rays. In order to account for the absence of deflection of the path 
of the f rays in very strong magnetic or electric fields, it is necessary 
to suppose that the particles have a very large apparent mass. Pas« 
chen supposes that the y particles negative are electrons like the § 
particles, but are projected with a velocity so nearly equal to tbat 
of light tbat their apparent mass Is very great. 

Some experimenU recently made by Mr. Eve. of McGill Univers- 
ity, are of great interest in this connection. He found by the electric 
method that the y rays set up secondary rays, in all directions, at the 
surface of which they emerge and also on the surface of which they 
impinge. These rays are of much less penetrating power than the 
primary rays, and are readily deflected by a magnetic field. The 
direction of deflection indicated that these secondary rays consisted, 
for the most part, of negatively charged particles (electrons) pro- 
jected with sufficient velocity to penetrate through about I mm. of 
lead. Id the light of these results, the experiments of Paschen receive 
a simple explanation without the necessity of assuming that the y rays 
of r^ium themselves carry a negative charge. The lead envelope 
JO ms experiment acquired a positive charge in consequence of the 
emiteioD of a secondary radiation consisting of negatively charged 
psrtjcles, projected with great velocity from the surface of the lead. 
The electric charge acquired by the metal ring was due to the absorp- 
tion of these secondary rays by it, and the diiuinuUon of this charge 
IQ a magnetic field was due to the ease with which these secondary 
rays are deflected. It is thus to be expected that the envelope sur- 
rounding the radium, whether made of lead or other metal, would 
always acquire a positive charge, provided the metal is not of suffi- 
cieot thickness to absorb all tbe . rays in tbeir passage through it, 

>»en brought fonvard to show 
hatthe r rays can be deBectod either in a magnetic or electric field. 
U th«, as ID other respects, the reys are very analogous to the Roent- 
8aa A rays. 

According to tbe theory of Stokes, J. J. Thomson, and Weichert, 
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of rays are transverse pulses set up in the ether by the sudden arrest 
X the motion of the cathode parUcles on striking an obstacle. The 
more sudden the stoppage, the shorter is the pulse, and the rays, in 
consequence, have greater power of penetrating matter. In some 
recent experiments Barkla found that the secondary rays set up 
by (he X rays, on striking an obstacle, vary in intensity with the 
orientation of the X>ray tube, showing that the X rays exhibit the 
property of one-sided ness or polarisation. This is the only evi- 
dence so far obtained in direct support of the wave-nature of the 
X rays. 

If X rays are not set up when the cathode particles are 
stopped, conversely, it is to be expected that X rays should be set 
up when they are suddenly set in motion. Now this effect is not 
observable in an X-ray tube, »nce the cathode particles acquire 
most of tbcir velocity, not at the cathode itself, but in passing through 
the electric field between the cathode and anti-cathode. It is, how- 
ever, to be expected theoretically that a type of X rays should 
be set up at the sudden expulrion of the particles from the radio- 
atoms. The rays, too, should be of a very penetrating kind, since 
not only is the charged particle projected with a speed approaching 
that of light, but the change of motion must occur in a distance 


comparable with the diameter of an atom. 

On this view, the y rays are a very penetrating type of X rays, 
having their origin at the moment of the expulsion of the particle 
from the atom. If the P particle is the parent of the y rays, the 
intensity of the p and y rays should, under all conditions, be propor- 
tional to one another. I have foimd this to be the case, for the r rsys 
always accompany the/? rays snd,in whatever way the ^-ray activity 
varies, the activity measured by the y rays always varies in the same 
proportion. Active matter which does not emit p rays does not give 
rise to y rays. For ex ample , the radio-tellurium of M a«k wal d , w hi c b 
does not emit /? rays, does not give off y rays. 

Certain differences arc observed, however, in the ionising acUon oi 
r and X rays. For example, gases and vapors like chlorine, sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, methyl-iodine, and chloroform, when exposed to 
ordinary X rays, show a much greater ionisation, comped with air, 
than is to be expected, according to the density law. On the other 
hand, the relative ionisation of these substances by y rays follows the 
density law very closely. It seemed likely that this apparent differ- 
ence was due mainly to the greater penetrating power of the r rays. 
This was confirmed by some reeent experimenU of Eve. who ound 
that the relative conductivity of gases exposed to ve^ ^ 

X ravs from a hard lube approximated in most cases close y 
obXd for the r rays. The vapor of 

tion, but the difference in this case would probably disappear 
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X rays could be geoerated of the same penetrating power as tiiat of 
the X rays. 

The results so far obtained thus generally supjwrt the view that 
the are a type of penetrating X rays. This view is in agreement, 
Xoo, with theory, for it is to be expected that very penetrating fi rays 
should always appear with the fi rays. 

No evidence of the emission of a type of X rays is observed from 
active bodies which emit only a rays. If the a particles are initially 
projected with a positive charge, such rays are to be expected. Their 
absence supplies another piece of evidence in support of the view 
that the a particle is projected without a charge, but acquires a 
positive charge in its passage ihroug;b matter. 


V. Emiisfon 0 / Energy the Radioactive Bodies 

It was early recognised that a very active substance like radium 
emitted energy at a rapid rate, but the amount of this energy was 
very strikingly shown by the direct measurements of its heating 
effect made by Curie and Laborde. They found that one grnm of 
radium in radioactive equilibrium emitted about 100 gram calories 
of heat per hour. A gram of radium would thus emit 800,000 gram 
calories per year, or over 200 times u much heat as is liberated by 
the explosion of hydrogen and oxygen to form one gram of water. 
They showed that the rate of heat emission was the ssme in solution 
as in the solid state, and remained constant when once the radium 
had reached a aUge of radioactive equilibrium. Curie and Dewar 
showed that the rate of evolution of heat from radium was unaltered 
by plunging the radium into liquid air, or liquid hydrogen. 

It seemed probable that the evolution of heat by radium was 
directly connected with iu radioactivity, and the experiments of 
Rutherford and Barnes proved this to U the case. The heating effect 
of a quantity of radium bromide was first determined. The emana^ 
tioa was then completely driven off by beating the radium, and con- 
densed in a small glass tube by means of liquid air. After reniovo! 
of the emanation, the heat evolution of the radium in the course of 
a^ut lhr« hours fell to a minimuin corresponding to one quarter 
of Jto original value, and then slowly increased ag«n, reaching its 
origmel value after an interval of about one month. The lieat emia> 
Sion from the emanation tube at first incressed with the time, rising 
to a ma^mum value about three hours after its introduction. It then 
^owly decrewed accorfiog to an exponential law with the time. 

hel'K® 7''!® four days- If the maximum 

heating effect of the emanation tube, the heat emission Q at any 
w®e t, after the maximum is reached, is given by 


Q^Q 


.-A( 


where i is the radiosetive constanTof the emanation. 
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The curve expressiug the recovery with time the heating effect 
of radium from its minimum is complementary to the curve express* 
ing the diminution of the heating effect of the emanation tube with 
time. The curves of decay and recovery agree within the limit of ex* 
perimental error with the corresponding curves of decay and recovery 
of the activity of radium when measured by the a rays. Since the 
mini mum » or non-se parable activity of radium » measured by the a 
rays, after the emaiiation has been removed, is only one quarter of 
tlie maximum activity, these results indicate that the heating effect 
of radium ia proportional to its activity measured by the a rays. It 
U not proportional to the activity measured by the or r rays, since 
the or f ray activity of radium almost completely disappears 
some hours after removal of the emanatiou. 

These results have been eonfirmed by further observations of the 
distribution of the heat eoaission between the emanation and the 
successive products which arise from it. If the emanation is left for 
several hours in s closed tube, its activity measured by the electric 
method increases to about twice its initial value. This is due to the 
excited activity," or in other words to the radiations from the active 
matter deposited on the walls of the tube by the emanation. The 
activity of this depotit has been very carefully analysed, and the 
results show that the matter deposited by the emanation breaks up in 
three succeswve and well-marked stages. For convenience, these suc- 
cessive products of the emanation will be termed radium A , radium B, 
and radium C. The time T taken for each of these products to be half 
transformed, and the radiations from each product, are shown in the 


following table: 

Pndiui 

T 

Radiaiion* 

Radium 

i 

Emanation 

1 

Radium A 


a rays 

4 days 

0 rays 

3 mins. 

0 rays 

1 

Radium B 

21 mins. 

DO rays 

1 

Radium C 

28 mins. 

a, and y rays . 


When the emanation has been left in a closed vessel for several 
hours, the emanation and iU successive products reach a su^ o 
approximate radioactive equilibrium, and the heatmg e ec is en 
a maximum. If the emanation is suddenly removed from 

acurrentof air, the heating effect is then due ^ radium B.aadC 

together. On account, however, of the rapidity of the change of 
radium A (half value in three minutes), It Is experimentally very 
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cult to distinguish between the heating effect of the emanation and 
that of radium A. The curve of variation with time of the heating 
effect of (he emaDatioo tube after removal of (lie emanation is very 
nearly the same as the corresponding curve for the activity measured 
by the a rays. These results show that each of the products of radium 
supplies an amount of heat roughly proportional to its activity mcas> 
ured by the o rays. Each product loses its heating effect at the sumo 
rate as it loses its activity, showing that the heating effect is directly 
connected with the radioactive changes. The results inclica(cd that 
the product, radium B, which does not emit rays does not supply an 
amount of heat comparable with the other products. This ]x>int is 
important, and rec^uires more direct veriffcation. 

Since the heat emissioo is in all cases nearly proportional to the 
number of a particles expelled, the question arises whether the bom- 
bardment of these particles is sufficient to account for the heating 
effects observed. The kinetic energy of the a particle {mv* can be at 
once determined since ^ and V are known. The following tabic 
shows the kinetic energy of the « particle deduced from the measure- 
ments of Rutherford and Des Coudres. The third column shows (he 
number of o particles expelled from 1 gram of radium per second on 
the assumption that the heating effect of radium (100 gram-calories 
per gram per hour) is entirely due to the energy given out by the 
expelled o particles. 


Observer 

Rutherford 
Des Coudres 


KiiKtic energy 

5.9 X 10-* ergs. 
2.5 X 10“» cr^. 


Number of • paKielee 
expcMed per eecond 
from 1 gram of radium. 

2 X icr‘* 

5 X icr*> 


This hypothesis that the heating effect of radium is due to bombard- 
tnent ot the a partiele can be indirectly put to the test in the follow- 
ing way. It scoiM probable that each atom of radium in breaking up 
emits one a particle. On the disintegration theory, the residue of the 
atom, after the a particle is expelled, is the atom of the emanation, so 
that each atom of radium gives rise to one atom of the emanation 
Ut 9 be the number of atoms in esch gram of radium breaking up 
per seeond. When a state of radioactive equilibrium is reaehed, the 
number N of emanation particles present is given by A' - where 
i IS the constant of change of the emanation. Now Ramtay and 
boddy deuced from experiment that the volume of the emanation 
released from 1 gram of radium was about one cubic millimeter at 
ataospheric pressure end temperature. It has been experimentally 
deuced that there are 3.6 X 10« nmtecules in one cubic centimeter 
w at ordmary pressure snd temperature. The emanstion obeys 
Boyle s law and behaves, in aU respects, like a heavy gas, and we may 
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in consequence deduce UiatN « 3.6 X 10**. Now A - 2.0 X 10"‘- Thus 
^“7.2X10‘*. Now the particles expelled from radium in a state 
of radioactive equilibrium are about equally divided between four 
subsUnccs, via., the radium itself, the emanation, radium A and C. 
We may thus conclude that the number of a particles expelled per 
second from 1 gram of radium in radioactive equilibrium is 2.9 X 10^^ 
The value deduced by this method is intermediate between the values 
previously obtained (see previous table) on the assumption that the 
heating effect is entirely due to tbe a particles. 

1 think we may conclude from the agreement of these two methods 
of calculation that the greater portion of the heating effect of radium 
is a direct result of the bombaidment of the expelled a particles, and 
that, in all probability, about 5X 10'* atoms of radium break up per 
second. 

The energy carried off in the form of fi and r rays is small compared 
with that emitted in the form of a rays. By calculation it can be 
shown that the average kinetic energy of the particle is small in com* 
parison with that of the « particle. This result is confirmed by com- 
parative measurements of the total ionisation produced by the a and 
fi rays, when the energy of the rays is all used up in ionising the ^s, 
for the total ionization produced by the rays la small compared with 
that due to the a rays. The total ionisation produced by the r rays 
is about the same as that produced by the fl rays, showing that, in 
all probability, the energy emitted in the form of these two types of 
radiation is about the same. From the point of view of the enc^y 
radiated, and of the changes which occur in the radi^ctive bodies, 
the a rays thus play a far more important rdle in radioactivity than 
the fiorr rays. Most of the producU which arise from radium and 
thorium emit only a rays, while the fl and r rays api^ar only m the 
last of the series of rapid changes which Uke place in these bodies. 

Since most of the heating effect of radium is due to the a rays, it 
is to be expected that all radioactive substances, which emit a rays, 
should also emit heat at a rate proportional to their a ray 
On this view, both uranium and thorium should emit heat at about 
one millionth the rate of radium. It is of imporUnce to determine 

directly the heating effect for these subsunccs, and also for actinium 


radio-tellurium. . , . 

Aceortiing to th? disii»tegratk.n theory, the a particle « expelled 
as a result of the disintrsralion of the stom of r^.oact.ve matter 
While it is to be expeeted that a greater portion of 
should be carried oft in the form of kinetic energy y , j 

particles, it is also to be expected that some energy 
in consequence of the rearrangement of the m.asure- 

after the violent ejection of one of its parte. oarticles 

ments have yet been made of the heating effect of t P 
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independently of the substance in which they are produced. ExperU 
menu of thie character would be dlfhcult, but would throw light on 
the important question of the division of the energy radiated between 
the expelled a ray particle and tlie ayatem from which it arises. 

The enormous evolution of energy by the radioactive substances 
is very well illustrated by the case of the nulium emanation. The 
emanation released from ] gram of radium in radioactive equilibrium 
emits during its changes an amount of energy corresponding to about 
10,000 gram’K^alories. Now Ramsay and Soddy have ^own that the 
volume of this emanation is about 1 cubic millimeter at standard 
pressure and temperature. One cubic millimeter of the em.iriation 
a nd i ts product thus em it s abou 1 10* gram-calories. Si nee 1 ce n t imci er 
of hydrogen, in uniting with the proportion of oxygen required to form 
water, emits 3.) gram-calories, it is seen that the emanation emits 
about 3 million times as much energy as an equal volume of hydrogen . 

It can readily be calculated, on the assumption that the atom of 
the emanation has a mass 100 times tliat of hydrogen, that 1 pound 
of the emanation some time after removal could emit energy at the 
rate of about 8000 horse-power. This would fall off in a gcomctricnl 
progression with the time, but, on an average, the amount of energy 
emitted during iu life corresponds to 30,000 horee-power days. Since 
the radium is being continuously transformed into emanation, and 
three quarters of the total heat emission is due to the emanation and 
Its products, a simple calculation show that 1 gram of radium must 
emit during its life about 10* gram-calories. As we have seen the 
hcaUmission of radium ia about equally divided between the radium 
Itself and the three other a ray producu which come from it 

The heat emitted from each of the other radioactive substances 
while their activity lasU, should be of the same order of magnitude, 
but m the case of uranium and thorium the present rate of heat cmis- 

on •" average, for 4 period of about 

1000 million years. 


VI. Source 0 / Ae Energy emiUed by the flodfoae/ii-e Bodice 

TJere hw been considerable difference of opinion in regard to tl.e 

LYfZTh h'"”’ ‘1* ^P^Maneoualy en.it- 

r^Tna eTthe considered that the 

^tna of the rad.tMtIemenIa aet as transformer* of borrowed energy 

^ •«>« ^■‘y. to abstract ene^y 

W ^ r* has found 

their diamtegratton. Tie latter theory involves the conception • 
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th&t the atoms of the radio^leraents contain a great store of latent 
energy « n hkh only manifests itself when the atom breaks up. There 
is no direct evidence in support of the view that the energy of the 
radiO'Clements is derived from external sources, while there is much 
indirect evidence against it. Some of this evidence will now be con- 
sidered. There Is now no doubt that the a and § rays consist of parti- 
cles projected with great speed. In order for the a particle to acquire 
the velocity with which it is expelled, it can be calculated that it 
would be necessary for it to move freely between two points differ- 
ing in potential by about five million volts. It is very difhcult to 
imagine any mechanism which could suddenly impress such an 
enormous velocity on one of the parts of an atom. It seems much 
more reasonable to suppose that the a and ^ particles were originally 
in rapid motion in the atom, and. for some reason, escaped from the 
atomic system with the velocity they possessed at the instant of their 
release. There is now undeniable evidence that radioactivity is 
always accompanied by the production of new kinds of active mat- 
ter. Some sort of chemical theory is thus required to explain the 
facts, whether the view is taken that the energy is derived from the 
atom itself or from external sources. The “external' theory of the 
origin of the energy was initially advanced to explain only the heat 
emission of radium. We have seen that this is undoubtedly con- 


nected with the expulsion of a particles from the different disintegra- 
tion products of radium, and Aat the radium iUelf only supplies one 
quarter of the toUl heat emission, the rest being derived from the 
emanation and iU further producU. On such a theory it is neces- 
sary to suppose that in radium there are a number of different active 
sulwtances, whose power of absorbing exUrnal energy dies away 
with the time, at different but definite rates. This still leaves the 
•fundamontal difficulty of the origin of these radioactive prc^ucts 
unexplained. Unless there is some unknown source of energy m the 
medium which the radioactive bodies arc capable of absorbing, it is 
difficult to imamne whence the energy demanded by the fxtemsi 
theory esn be derived. It certainly cannot be from the air itself, 
for radium givea out heat in&de an ice calometer. It cannot be any 
type of rays such as the radioactive bodies emit, for the radioactivity 
of raaium. and conaequanlly itt ha.ting effect, a« by he - 

metically sealing it in a vessel of lead several inches thick. The e\i- 
dence, ss a whole, is strongly against the theory that 
borrowed from external sources, and. unless a number o P 
assumptions are made, such a theory is quite inadequate to explain 
the experimental facts. On the other hand, the 

advanced by Rutherford and Soddy, “S^Tradio^^ 

explanation of the origin of the ene^ emitted by / 

accounU for the succession of radioaet.ve bodies. On this 
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theory, & de6nite, small proportion of the atoms of radioacti\'p 
matter ct'ery second becomes unstable and breaks up with explosive 
violence. In most cases, the explosion is accompanied by the ex- 
pulsion of an 0 particle, in a few cases, by only a panicle, and in 
others by a and particles together. On thi:, view, there is at ariy 
time present in a radioactive body a proportion of the original 
matter which is unchanged and the products of the part which has 
undergone change. In the case of a slowly changing sub&taiicc like 
radium, this point of view is in agreement with the oljsorved fact that 
the spectrum of radium remains unchanged with its age. 

The expulsion of an a or particle or both from the atom leaves 
behind an atom which is lighter than before and which has different 
chemical and physieal properties. This atom in turn becomes uti- 
stable and breaks up, and the process, once started, proceeds from 
stage to stage with a definite and measurable \'e]ocity in each ease. 

The energy radiated is, on this view, obtained at the expense of 
the internal energy of the radio-atoms thcmaelves. It docs not con- 
tradict the principle of the conservation of energy, for tlie internal 
energy of the products of (he changes, when the process has come 
to an end, is supposed to be diminished by the amount of energy 
emitted during the changes. This theory supposes that there is a 
great store of internal energy in the radio-atoms themselves. This 


is not in disagreement with (he modern views of the electronic con- 
stitution of matter, which have been so ably developed by J. J. 
Thomson, Larmor. and Lorents. A simple calculation show's that the 
mere concentration of the electric charges, which on the electronic 
theory are supposed to be contained in an atom, implies a store 
of energy in the atom so enormous that, in comparison, the large 
evolution of energy from the radio-elemenU is quite insignificant. 

Since the energy emitted from the radio-elements is for the most 
I»rt kinetic in form, it is necessary to suppose that the a and fi parti- 
cles were originally in rapid motion in the atoms from which they are 
projected. The disintegration theory supposes that it is the atoms 
and not the molecules which break up. Such a view U necessary to 
explain the independence of the rate of disintegration of radioactive 
matter, of wide vanations of temperature, and of the action of chemi- 
cal and physical agents at our command. This must be conceded if the 

Chemical sense. It is. however, 
P^sblc thst he atoms of the radio-elements are in reality complex 
^gates of known or unknown kinds of matter, which break up 

behaves like sn atom and cannot be 
utr;’ ”**"’*’ Pbvsical agencies. 

eL^f* spontaneously with an evolution of energy 

«ormous compared with that released in ordinao’ chemical ohang^ 
nus question ts further considered in section v,„ of this paper. 
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The di$integralion theory assumes that a small fraction of the 
atoms break up in unit time, but no definite explanation is, as yet, 
forthcoming of the causes which lead to this explosive disruption 
of the atom. The experimental results are equally in agreement with 
the %'iew that each atom contains within itself the potentiality of 
its final disruption, or with the view that the disintegration is pre* 
oipitated by the action of some external cause that may lead to the 
disintegration of the atom in the same way that a detonator is neces- 
sary to start certain explosions. The energy set free is, however, not 
derived from the detonator, but from the substance on which it acts. 
There is another general view which may possibly lead to an explana- 
tion of atomic disruption. If the»atom Is supposed to consist of elee> 
Irons or charged bodies in rapid motion, it tends to radiate energy 
in the form of electromagnetic waves. If an atom is to be permanently 
stable, the parts of the atom must be so arranged that there is no 
loss of energy by electromagnetic radiation. J. J. Thomson has in* 
vestignted certain possible arrangements of electrons in an atom 
which radiate energy extremely slowly, but which ultimately must 
break up in consequence of the loss of internal energy. According to 
present views, it is not such a matter of surprise that atoms do break 
\ip as that atoms are so stable as they appear to be. This question 
of the causes of disintegration is fundamental, and no adequate 
explanation has vet been put forward. 


VIl. Radioactive Products 


Rutherford and Soddy showed that the radioactivity was always 
accompanied by the appearance of new typ« of active matter 
whicli possessed physical and chemical properties distinct from the 
parent radio^lement. The radioactivity of these products is not 
permanent, but decays according to an exponential law with the 
lime. The activity /* and at any time t is given by /* -/©c where 
/„ is the initial activity and X a consUnt. Each ^ioactive pro- 
duct has a definite change-constant which distinguishes it from all 
other products. These products do not arise simultaneously, but in 
consequence of a succession of changes in the radio-clem^ts, tor 
example, thorium in breaking up gives rise to Th<^um 
behaves as a solid substance soluble in ammonia. This in turn breaks 
up and gives rise to a gaseous product, the thorium emanation. The 
emanation is again unstable and gives rise to another type of mat er 
wlxich behft> es as a solid and is deposited on the surface of t \e vesse 
. ontaining the emanation. It was found that the results woo d be 
cjuaiiiitativcly explamwl on the assumption that the 
product at any time Is the measure of the rate of pr^uction of 
next product. This is to be expected, since the activity of any su • 
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stance is proportional to tbe number of atoro$ which break up per 
second; and since each atom in breaking up gives rise to one atom 
of tbe next product t<^ether with a or particles or both, the activity 
of the parent is a measure of the rate of production of the succeeding 
product. 

Of these radioaetive products, the radium emanation has been very 
closely studied on account of its existence in the gaseous state. It has 
been shown to be produced by radium at a constant rate. The amount 
of emanation stored up in a given mass of radium reaches a maximum 
value when the rate of supply of fresh emanation balances the rate of 
change of the emanation present. 

If 9 be the number of atoms of emanation produced per second by 
the radium and N the maximum number present when radioactive 
equilibrium is reached, then N - where X is the constant of 
change of the emanation. This relation has been verified experi- 
mentally. The emanation is found to diffuse through air like a gas of 
heavy molecular weight. It is unaitacked by chemical reagents, and 
in that respect resembles the inert gases of the argon family. It con- 
denses at a definite temperature -- 150^. Its constant of change is 
unaffected between the limits of temperature of 450^ and — 180X. 
Since the emanation changes into a non-volatile type of matter wliich 
is deposited on the aurface of vessels, it was to be expected that the 
volume of the emanation should decrease according to the same law, 
as it lost its activity. These deductions, based on the theory, have 
been confirmed in a striking manner by the experiments of Ramsay 
and Soddy. The radium emanation was chemically isolated and found 
to be a gas which obeyed Boyle’s law. The volume of the emanation 
observed was of the same order as bad been predicted before its sepa- 
ration. The volume was found to decrease with the time according to 
the same law as the emanation lost its activity. Ramsay and Collie 
found that the emanation bad a new and definite spectrum similar in 
some respects to that of the argon group of gases. 

There can thus be no doubt that the emanation is a transition sub- 
stance with remarkable properties. Chemically it behaves like an 
inert gas. and has a definite spectrum, and is condensed by cold. But, 
on the other hand, the gas is not permanent, but disappears, and is 
changed into other types of matter. It emits during its changes about 
one million limes aa much energy as U emitted during any known 
chemical change. 

the similarity of the behavior of tbe emanation of thorium 
and actinium to that of radium, we may safely conclude that these 

The non-volatile products of the radioactive bodies can be dis- 
aolved in strong acids and show definite chemical behavior in solution. 
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They can be partially separated by electrolysis and by suitable chem- 
ical methods. They can be volatilized by the action of high tempera- 
ture, and their differences in this respect can be utilized to eSect in 
many cases a partial separation of successive products. There can 
be little doubt that each of these radioactive products is a transition 
substance, possessing, while it lasts, some de6nite chemical and phys- 
ical properties which serve to distinguish it from other products and 
from the parent element. 

The radioactive products derived from each radio-element, together 
with the type of radiation emitted during their disintegration, am 
shown graphically in Pig. 1. 


c5-d-c^c^-c5^(^ 



The radiations from actinium have not so far been examined suf- 
ficiently closely to determine the character of the radiation emitted 
by each product. There is some evidence that a product, actinium 
, exists in actinium corresponding to Th AT in thorium. It has not, 
however, been very closely examined. 

The question of nomenclature for the successive products is impor- 
tant. The names VrX.ThX have been retained, and also the term 
emanation. The emanation from the three radio-elements in each ca^ 
gives rise to o non-volatile type of matter which is deposited on the 
surface of the bodies- The matter initially deposited from the radium 
emanation is called radium ri, radium A changes into R. and B mto 
C, and so on. A similar nomenclature is applied to the further pro- 
ducts of the emanation of thorium and actinium. This notation is 
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simple and elastic, and is very useful in mathematical discussion of 
the theory of successive changes. In tlie follotving table a list of the 
products is given, together with the nature of the radiation and the 
most marked chemical and physical properties of each product. The 
time T for each of the products to be half transformed is also added. 


Radioeefitt 

pro4ue(4. 

T 

1 

fiai/8. 

Smmc rhcjM leaf and phytical proptrtie$. 

UtAJOUM 

UnaiuiB X 

Final product. 

2.5 X 10* years. 

32 days. 

• 

1 8.T 

Soluble in c>;ecs« of ammonium car- 
bonate. 

Insolulde in exceas of amnionium 
eariionale. 

Tioarmt 

Thorium X 

Emuiatioo 

Thorium A 

Thorium B 

Ftool product. 

10* yeaw. 

« 

Isaolutde in ammonia. 

4 daya. 

• 

Soluble in ammonia. 

1 min. 

« 

Inert gaa condenses about -120*('. 

11 hour*. 

Sfimiaa. 

no raya. 

Attaches itself to negative electrode, 
aolulde in atronjt acids. 

Separable from A by electrolysis. 

AcrmiirM 
Actinium X f 
EiDonttion 

Aetloium A 

Actinium B 

Pinal product. 




3.0 mca. 

• 

Caaeoua product. 

41 cnuia. 

1 14 mins. 

no raya. 

« 

Attaches itself to negative electrode. 

a^uble in alrong ocids. 

Separable from A by electrolyiis. 

iUncvu 

1 

1000 yearn. 

« 


Emaottioo 

1 

4 daya. 

• 

Inert gaa. oondenaea -ISO^ C. 

lUdium A 

Radium B 

Radium C 

Radium D 

i 

3 mins. 

21 mins. 

« 

no rays. 

Attachea itaelf to negative electrode 
soluble in strong acids. 

Volatile at 500*C. 

28 mins. 

•• 8.> 

Volatile about 1 100*C. 

about 40 yean. 


Soluble in aulpliuric acid. 

Radium B 

i 

about 1 year. 

« 

Attaclaea itself to bismuth plate In 
aobtieo, volatiUtea at 1000*0. 


The change, which occur In the active depout, from the emanation 

“Wniurn have been difficult to determine on 
WMuntof their complexity. For example, in the ease of radium, the 
Mtive deposit, obtained as a result of a long exposure to the emana- 
»on, contains quimtities of radium A. B. and C. The changes occur- 
in the active deposit of radium have been determined by P. Curie 
UMine, and the nriter. The value of T forthe three succesave changes 
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is 3, 21 , and 28 minute respectively. Radium A gives only a rays, B 
gives out no rays at all, while C gives out a, and r These 
results have been deduced by the comparison of the change of activity 
with time< with the mathematical theory of successive changes. The 
variation of the activity with time depends upon whether the activity 
is measured by the a, fi, or y rays. The complicated curves are very 
completely explained on the hypothesis of three successive changes 
of the character already mentioned. 

The activity of a vessel in which the radium emanation has been 
stored for some time rapidly falls to a very small fraction after the 
emanation is withdrawn. There, however, always remains a slight 
residual activity. The writer has recently examined the activity in 
detail. The residual acUvity at first mainly consists of ^ rays, and the 
activity measured by them does not change appreciably during the 
period of one year. The a ray activity is at first small, but increases 
uniformly with the time for the first few months that the activity has 
been examined. These results receive an explanation on the hypothe- 
sis that radium C changes into a product D which emits only ff rays. 
D changes into a product £, which emits only o rays. This view has 
been confirmed by separating the a ray product by dipping a bismuth 
plate into the solution containing radium D and E. The probable 
period of these changes can be deduced from observations of the mag- 
nitude of the 0 and fi ray activity at any time. It has been deduced 
that radium D ie probably half transformed In forty years, and 
radium E is half transformed in about one year. The evidence at 
present obtained points to the conclusion that radium E is the active 
constituent present in Marckwald*a radio- tellurium, and probably 
also in the polonium of Mme. Curie. 

The changes in the active deporit of thorium have been analysed 
by the writer, and the corresponding changes in actinium by Miss 
Brooks. 

The occurrence of a “rayless change*’ in the active deposits from the 
emanation of radium, thorium, and actinium is of great interest and 
importance. As those products do not emit either a or ^ or r rays, 
their presence can only be detected by their effect on the amount of 
the succeeding products. The action of the raylcss change is m^t 
clearly brought out in the examination of the variation of activity 
with time of a body exposed for a very short interval in the presence 
of the emanations of thorium and actinium. Lot us consider, for 
simplicity, the variation of activity with Ume for thorium. The activ- 
ity (measured by the a rays) observed at first U very small, but gradu- 
ally increases with the time, passes through a maximum, and 6*’®**^ 
decays according to an exponential law with the time falling to hal 
value in II houra. The shape of this curve can be completely ex- 
plained on the assumption of the two successive changes, the second 
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of which fllone give^ out rays. "Hio matter deposited on iho body 
during the short exposure consists almost entirely of tliorium A. 
Thorium A changes into B and the breaking up of B gives rise to 
the activity measured. 

Let number of particles of thorium A deposited on the body 
during the time of exposure to the emanation. 

Let P and 0 be the number of particles of thorium A and B rc* 
spectively at any time after removal. 

Let be the conatanta of the two changes. 

The number of particles of P existing at any time i is gi\*cn by 
P * If each atom of A in breaking up gives rise to one atom 

of B, the increase dQ in the number of Q in the time di is given by 
the difference between the number of atoms of B supplied b)' tlic 
change in A and the number of B which break up. 


Tlius, 


dQ 


The solution of this equation is of the form Q * + hc“V, 

Since for a very short exposure Q 


and 




Kt 




If thorium A does not give out rsya, the activity of the body at any 
time after removal is proportional to Q. Thus the activity at any 
time i js proportional to Now the experimental curve 

of variation of activity is found to be accurately expressed by an equa- 
tion of this form. A very interesting point arises in sclDing the values 
of ^ and Xi corresponding to the two changes. It is seen that the equa- 
tion is sy mmetrical in X, and Xt and in consequence is unaltered if the 
values of X, and A are interchanged. Now the constant of the change 
IS determined by the obser^-ation that the activity finally decays to 
half value in 11 hours. The theoretical and experimental cun'cs are 
found to coincide if one of the two products is half transformed in 11 
hours and the other in 55 minutes. Tlic comparison of the thcorefical 
and ex^n mental cur>*csdoes not, however, allow us to settle whether 
the period of change of thorium A is 55 minutes or 11 hours, In order 
to settle the point, it is necessary to 5nd some means of separating 
the pr^ucts thonum A and B from each other. In the case of tho- 
num, this is done by electrolysing a solution of thorium. Pegram 
Ob amed an active product which decayed according to an exptmon- 
law with the time falling to half value in a litlle less than 1 hour, 
is result 6ho\s‘a that the radiating product thorium B has the 

recourse to electrolysis, it has 
been found that the change of actinium B has a period of 1.5 minutes. 
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In the case of radium, P. Curie and Danne utiliaed the difference in 
volatility of radium B and C in order to fix the period of the changes. 

It U very remarkable that the third successive product of radium, 
thorium, and actinium should not give out rays. It seems probable 
that these ray less changes are not of so violent a character as the 
other changes, and consist either of a rearrangement of the compon> 
ents of the atom or of an expulsion of an a or ^ particle with so slow 
a velocity that it fails to ionise the gas. The appearance of such 
changes in radioactive matter suggests the possibility that ordinary 
matter may also be undergoing alow ray less changes/' for such 
changes could not have been detected in the radio-elements, unless 
its succeeding products emitted rays. 

It is seen that the changes occurring in radium, thorium, and 
actinium are of a very analogous character and indicate that each 
of these bodies has a very similar atomic constitution. 

While there can be no doubt that numerous kinds of radioactive 
matter with distinct chemical ^nd pby^cal properties are produced 
in the radio-elements, it is very difficult to obtain direct evidence in 
some cases that the products are successive and not simultaneous. 
This is the ease for pre^ucU which have cither a veryslowor very rapid 
rate of change compared with the other product. For example, it is 
difficult to show directly that radium R is the product of radium A 
and not the direct product of the emanation. In the same way, 
there is no direct evidence that radium C is the parent of radium 
D. At the same time the success ve nature of these products is in- 
dicated by indirect evidence. 

There can be little doubt that each of the radioactive products 
is a distinct chemical substance and possesses some distinguishing 
physical or chemical properties, There still remains a large amount 
of chemical work to be done to compare and arrange the chemical 
properties of these products and to see if the successive products 
follow any definite law of variation. The electrolytic method can in 
many cases be used to find the position of the product in the electro- 
chemical series. The products which change most rapidly are present 
in the least quantity in radium and pitchblende. Only the 
changing products like the radium emanation and radium D and t 
exist in sufficient quantities lo be examined by the balance. U is 
possible that the products radium A, B, and C m^y ^ ® tame in 
sufficient quantity lo obtain their spectrum. 


VIII. ConnecHcn betwten th€ a Partidt$ and Hehum 

Tlie discovery of Ramsay and Soddy that 
the radiu m cm anation was one of the greatest inters an po , 

and confirmed in a striking manner the disintegration theory of radio 
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activity, for the possible production of helium from radioactive 
matter had been predicted on this theory before the experimental evi> 
dence was forthcoming. Ramsay and Soddy found that the presence 
of helium could not be detected in a tube immediately after the intro> 
duct ion of the emanation » but was observed some time afterwards, 
showing that the helium arose in eonsec^uenco of a slow eh.inge in the 
emanation itself or in iu further products. 

The question of the origin of the helium produecil by the radium 
emanation and its connection with the radioactive changes occurring 
in the emanation is one of the greatest importance. The experimental 
evidence so far obtained docs not suffice to give a definite answer to 
this question, but suggests the probable explanation. Hicrc has l>con 
a tendency to assume that the helium is the final disintegration pro* 
duet of the radium emanation, 1 . 1 ., it is tlie inactive substance which 
remains when the succession of radioactive changes in the emanation 
have come to an end. There is no evidence in support of such a con- 


clusion, while there is much Indirect evidence against it. It has been 

shown that the emanation which breaks up undergoes three fairly 

rapid transformations; but after these changes have occurretl. the 

residual matter — radium D — is still radiosciivc, and breaks up 

slowly, being half transformed in probably about forty years. Thtie 

then occurs a still further change. Taking into account the minute 

quantity of the radium emanation initially present in the emanation 

tube, the amount of the 6nal inactive product would be insignificant 

after the lapse of a few days or even months, It thus does not seem 

probable that the helium can be the final product of the radioactive 

changes. In addition, it has been shown that the a particle beliavcs 

bke abody of about theumetnasaas the helium atom. The expulsion 

of a few a particles from each of the heavy atoms of radium would not 

dimmish the atomic weight of the residue very greatly. The atomic 

^^ght of the atoms of radium /) and 5 b in all probability of the 

order of two hundred, since the evidence supports the conclusion that 

each atom expels one a particle at each transformation. In order 

to explain the presence of helium, it is necessary to look to the other 

Jnactiye producU produced during the radioactive changes. The a 

particles expelled from the radioactive product are themselves non- 

radioactive. The measurement of the ratio X shows that they l^a^'e 

helk.^^!;?"^ intermediate between that of the hydrogen and 

?hiv m • I ® of matter 

hey must be either atoms of hydrogen or of helium. The actual value 

M s htt not yet been determined wHh an accuracy sufficient to 

^ very slight 

field, an accurate determination of 1 is beset with great difficulties 
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The ex peri mental problem is still further complicated by the fact that 
the a particles escaping from a mass of radium have not all the same 
velocity .and in eonseciuence it is difficult to draw a definite conclusion 
from the obsor>*ed deviation of the complex pencil of rays. 

The results so far obtained are not inconsistent with the view that 
the <z particles are helium atoms, and indeed it is difficult to escape 
from such a conclusion. On such a view, the helium, which is grad- 
ually produced in the emanation tube, is due to the collectioo of a 
particles expelled during the disintegration of the emanation and its 
further products. This conclusion is supported by evidence of another 
character. It is known that thorium minerals like monasite sand con- 


tain a large quantity of helium. In this respect, they do not differ 
from uranium minerals which are rich in radium. Tlie only common 
product of the different radioactive substances is the a particle, and 
the occurrence of helium in all radioactive minerals is most simply 
explained on the supposition that the a particle is a projected helium 
atom. This conclusion could be indirectly tested by examining 
whether helium is produced in other substances besides radium, for 
example, in actinium and polonium. 

The expcrimentol determination of the origin of helium is beset 
with difficulty on oil sides. If the a particle is a helium atom, the total 
volume of helium produced in an emanation tube should bo three 
limes the initial volume of the emanation present, since the eman- 
ation in its rapid changes gives rise to three products each of which 
emits o particles. This is based on the assumption, which seems to be 
borne out by the experiments, that each atom of each product in 
breaking up expels one o particle. This at first sight offers a simple 
experimentol means of settling the question, but a difficulty arises in 
accurately determining the volume of helium produced by a knovvn 
quantity of the radium emanation. It would be expected that, if the 
emanation were isolated in a tube and left to stand, the volume of ps 
in the tube should increase with time in consequence of the liberation 
of helium. In one case, however, Ramsay and ^ddy observed an 
exactly opposite result. The volume diminished with time to a small 
fraction of its original value. This diminution of volume was due to 
the decomposition of the emanation into a non-gaseous type of matter 
deposited on the walls of the tube, and followed the law of decrease to 
be expected in such a case, namely, the volume decreased according 
to an exponential law with the lime, falling to half value in 
The helium produce<l by the emanation must have been absorbea oy 
the walls of the tube. Such a result is to be expected if the partic e is 
a he) ium atom , for the a part icle is projected with a vcloci y 
to bury itself in the glass to a depth of about ,-55 mm. w uri 
helium would probably be in part released by the heating o e 
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such Ad occurs with the strong electric discharge employed in the 
spectroscopic detection of helium. Ramsay anti Soddy have examined 
the glass tubes in which the emanation had been confined for some 
time, to see if the buried helium was released by lieat. In some cases, 
traces of helium were observed. 


Accurate measurements of the value of £ for the a panicle, and 
also an accurate determination of the relative volume of the emana* 
tion and the helium pro<lueed by U, would probably dofiiiitely settle 
this fundamental question. 

Certain very important consequences follow on the Of^sumption 
that the a particle is, in all cases, an atom of helium. It has already 
been ahown that the radio-elements are Iranaformcd into a succewjon 
of new suljstances, most of which in breaking up emit an a p.ar(iclo. 
On such a view, the atom of radium, thorium, uranium, and aetinium 


must be supposed to be built up in part of helium atoms. In radium, 
at least five products of the change emit a particles, so that the 
radium atom must contain at least five atoms of helium. In a similar 
way, the atoms of actinium and thorium (or if thorium itself l>e not 
radioactive, the atom of the active substance present in it) must be 
compounds of helium. These compounds of helium are not stable hut 
spontaneously break up into a succession of subsinnees. with an 
evolution of helium, the disinlegration taking place at a definite but 
different rate at each stage. Such compounds arc slmrplv distin- 
guished m their behavior from the molecular compounds known to 
chemistry. In the first place, the radioactive compounds disintecrate 
spontanrously and at a rate that is independent of the physical or 
chemical forces at our control. Changes of temperature, which exert 
such a marked influence in altering the rate of molecular reactions are 
here almost entirely without infiuence. But the most striking feature 
of the dismtepaiion is the expulsion, in most eases, of a product of 

velocity - a result never observed in 
-"".f This *nt»il» an enormous libomtion of 

Mergy during the change, the amount, in most cases, being about one 
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They $ponUneou«Iy break up, but the rate of their disintegration 
seems to be. in most cases, quite independent of cbenucal control. 
In this respect, the radioactive bodies occupy a unique position. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that tvbile the radioactive substances 
behave chemically as elements, they are, in reality, compounds of 
simpler kinds of matter, held together by much stronger forces than 
those which exist between the components of ordinary molecular 
compounds. Apart from the property of radioactivity, the radio* 
elements do not show any chemical properties to distinguish them 
from the non'radioactive elements, except their very high atomic 
weight. The above considerations thus evidently suggest that the 
heavier inactive elements may also prove to be composite. 


IX. Ori^n of the Radio^ElemejiU 

We have seen that the radio-elcmenis are continuously breaking 
up and giving rise to a succession of new substances. In the case of 
uranium and thorium, the disintegration proceeds at such a slow rate 
that in all probability a period of about 1000 million years would be 
required before half the matter present is transformed. In the case of 
radium, however, where the process of disintegration proceeds at over 
one million times the rate of uranium and thorium, it is to be expected 
that a measurable proportion of the radium should be transformed 
in a single year. A quantity of radium left to itself must gradually 
disappear as such in consequence of its gradual transformation into 
other substances. This conclusion necessarily follows from the known 
experimental facts. The radium is continuously being transformed 
into the emanation which in turn is changed into other types of 
matter. Since there is no evidence that the process is reversible, 
all the radium present must, in the course of lime, be transformed 
into emanation. The rate at which radium is being transformed can 
be approximately calculated cither from the number of a particles 
expelled per second or from the observed volume of the emanation 
produced per second. Both methods of calculation agree m fixing 
that in a gram of radium about one milligram is transformed per 
year. From analogy with other radioactive changes, it is to be 
expected that the rate of change of radium would be always P^P^r* 
tional to the amount present. The amount of radium would thus 
decrease exponentially with ihc time, falling to half value xn a u 
1000 years. On this point of view, radium behaves m a wrniiar w y 
to the other known products, the only difference being t * J ® 
of change is slower- Wc have already seen that, in all probability, 
the product radium D is half transformed in about 40 yearn and ra- 
dium B in about one year. In regard to their rate of c^tig , 
substances radium D and E, which are half transformed m about 40 
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ye&T5 ftnd 1 year respectively, occupy an intermediate position bo- 
tnees the rapidiy changing substances like radium A, B, and C and 
the slowly changing parent substance radium. 

If the earth were supposed to have bcco initially composed of pure 
radium, the activity 20,000 years later wouid not be greater than the 
activity observed in pitchblende to-day. Since there is no doubt that 
the earth is much older than this, in order to account for tlic existence 
of radium at all io the earth, it is necessary to suppose that radium 
is continuously produced from some other substance or .substances. 
On this view, the present supply of radium represents a condition of 
approximate equilibrium where the rate of production of fresh ra<iium 
balances the rate of transformation of the radium already present. In 
looking for a possible source of radium, it is natural to look to (he sub- 
stances which are always found associated with radium in pitchblende. 
Uranium and (honum both fulfill the conditions necessary to be a 
source of radium, for both are found associated with radium and both 
have a rate of change slow compared with radium. At the present 
time, uranium seems the moat probable source of radium. The activ- 
ity obsen-ed in a good specimen of pitchblende is about what is to 
be expected, if uranium breaks up into radium. If uranium is the 


parent of radium, it is to be expected that the amount of radium 
present in different varietiea of pitchblende obtained from different 
sources should always be proportional to the amount of uranium con- 
tained in the minerals. The recent experiments of Boltwood, Strutt, 
and McCoy indicate that this is very approximately the case It is 
not to be expected that the relation should, in all cases, he very exact, 
since it ia not improbable, in some cases, that a portion of the active 
material may be removed from the mineral, by the action of pereo- 
latmg water or other chemical agencies. Ibe results so far obtained 
strongly support the view that radium is a product of the disinte- 
gration of uranium. It should be poesible to obtain direct evidence 
on this question by examining whether radium appeaw in uranium 
compounds which have been initially freed from radium. On account 

of thedeicacy of the electric test of radium by means of its emanat^^^ 

the question can very retdUy be put to experimental trial This has 
been done for uranium by Soddy and for thorium by (he ^^Titer, but 
r^ium"^ ’ o^amed, are negative in character, although, if 
^ ^ ^ "*P«ted fr^m theory it 

'L experiments, honTver, 

sW^h^ ® ^ may pass through se^rai 

are remov<»H k fk ° ^ ^ intermediate products 

th^i^mavt ^me chemical process from the parent element, 
ay be a long penod of apparent retardation before the radium 
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appe&rs. The considerations advanced to account for radium apply 
equally well to actinium, which in all probability, when isolated, will 
prove to be an element of the same order of activity as radium. The 
most important problem at present in the study of radioactive min- 
erais is not the attempt to discover and isolate new radioactive sub- 
stances, but to correlate those already discovered. Some progress 
has already been made in reducing the number of different radio- 
active substances and in indicating the origin of some of them. For 
example, there is no doubt that the “ emanating substance'' of Gieset 
contains the same radioactive substance as the actinium of Debierne, 
Id a similar way, there is very strong evidence that the active con- 
stituent in the polonium of Mme. Curie is identical with that in the 
radio-tellurium of Uarckwald. Ute writer has recently shown that 
the active constituent In radio- tellurium or polonium is, in all prob- 
ability, a disintegration product of radium (radium E). The same 
considerations apply to the radio-lead of Hofmann, which is probably 
identical with the product radium D. It still remains to be shown 
whether or no there is any direct family connection between the 
radioactive substances uranium, thorium, radium, and actinium. 
It seems probable that some at least of these substances will prove to 
be lineal descendants of a single parent element, in the same way 
that the radium products are lineal descendants of radium. The 
subject is capable of direct attack by a combination of pljysical and 
chemical methods, and there Is every probability that a fairly definite 
answer will soon be forthcoming. 


X. Radioaetivity 0/ Iht Earlh and AlTnotph^t 

It is now well established, noUbly by the work of Elster and Geite), 
that radioactive matter is widely distributed both in the earth s 
crust and atmosphere. There is undoubted evident of the presence 
of the radium emanation in the atmosphere, in spring water, and in 
air sucked up through the soU. It still remains to be settled whether 
the observed radioactivity of the earth’s crust is due entirely to 
slight traces of the known radioactive elements or to new kmas oi 
radioactive matter. It is not improbable that a close examination 
of the radioactivity of the different soils may lead to the discovery of 
radioactive substances which arc not found in pitchblende or other 
radioactive minerals. The extraordinary delicacy of the electro 
scopic test of radioactivity renders it possible not only 
presence in inactive matter of extremely minute tracw of 
active substance, but also In many cases to settle quic > 

the radioactivity is due lo one of the the 

The obsen atjons of Elster and Geitcl render it probable that the 
radioactivity obsen-ed in the atmosphere is due to the presence 0 
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radio active emaQ&tione or gases, which are carried to the surfaci* 
by the escape of underground water and by difTurion througl) the 
soil. Indeed, it is difficult to avoid such a conclusion, since there is 
DO evidence that any of tbe known constituents of the atmo:>phere 
are radioactive. Concurrently wnth observations of tlie radioactivity 
of the atmosphere, experiments have been made on the amount of 
ionisation in the atmosphere itself. It is iinp(»rtant to settle what 
part of this ionization is due to the presence of radioactive matter in 
the atmosphere. Comparisons of the relative amount of active matter 
and of the ionisation in the atmosphere over land and sea will piob- 
ably throw light on this important problem, 

The wide distribution of radioactive matter in the soils which huvr 
so far been examined has raised the question whether the |)rcs<'n<*<' 
of radium and other radioactive matter in the earth may not, in 
part at least, be responsible for the internal heat of the earth. Ii 
can readily be calculated that the presence of radium (or equivalent 
amounts of other kinds of radioacUve matter) to the extent of about 
five parts in one hundred million million by mass would supply as 
much heat to the earth as is lost at present by conduction to its sur- 
face. It is certainly significant that, as far as observation has gone, 
the amount of radioactive matter present in the soil is of this order 
of magnitude. 


'Die production of helium from radium indirectly suggests a method 
of calculation of the age of the deposita of radioactive minerals. 
It seems reasonable to suppose iliat the helium always found asso- 
ciated with radioactive minerals is a product of the decomposition 
of the radioactive matter present. About half of the helium is re* 
moved by healing the mineral and the other half by solution. It 
thus does not seem likely that much of the helium found in the 
mineral escapes from it, so that the amount present represents the 
quantity produced since its formation. If the rate of the production 
of behum by rsdium (or other rtdioaelivc substance) is known, the 
age of the mineral can at once be estimated from the observed 
volume of helium stored in the mineral and the amount of radium 

* however, not yet been determined 

with sufficient accuracy to make at present more than a rough esti- 
m^e of the a^ of any particular mineral. An estimate of the rale of 
Ruction of helium by radium hu been made by Ramsay and 
^dy by an mdirect method. It can be deduced from their result 
bat I gram of radium produces per year avolume of helium of about 
ever P«asure and temperature. They, bow- 

« MrUctet"!!, r underestimate. On the other band, if the 

of “ *“ «‘l'ulat«i that 1 gram 

L^ ,r “0 ““S' of holiuni, 

Let us consider for example the mineral fergusonite. Ramsay and 
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Travers have shown that it yieMa about 1.8 cc. of helium per gram and 
contains about 7 per cent of uranium. It can readily be deduced 
from known data that each gram of the mineral contains about one 
four-millionth of a gram of radium. Supposing that one gram of 
radium produces J cc. of helium per year, the age of the mineral is 
readily seen to be about 40 million years. If the above rate of pro- 
duction of helium by radium is an overestimate, the time will be 
correspondingly longer, 1 think there is little doubt that when tlie 
data reqmred are accurately known this method can be applied, 
with considerable confidence, to determine the age of the radioactive 
minerals. 

XI. Rodtoocftinly o/ Ordinary Matter 

The property of radioactivity is exhibited to the most marked 
extent by the radioactive substances found in pitchblende, but it is 
natural to ask the question whether ordinary matter possesses this 
property to an appreciable degree. The experiments that have so 
far been made show conclusively that ordinary matter, if it possesses 
this property at all, does so to a minute extent compared with 
urnnium. It has been found that all the matter that has so far been 
examined shows undoubted traces of radioactivity, but it is very 
difficult to show that the radioactivity observed is not due to a 
minute trace of known radioactive matter. Even with the extra- 
ordinarily delicate methods of detection of radioactivity, the effects 
observed are so minute that a definite sctllemeDt of the question 
is experimentally very difficult. J. J. Thomson has recently given an 
account at the Meeting of the British Association of the work done on 
this subject in the Cavendish Laboratory, and has brought forward 
experimental evidence that strongly supports the view that ordinary 
matter does show specific radioactivity. Different substances were 
found to give out radiations that differed in quality as well as in 
quantity. A promisi r>g begi nniog has already been made, but a great 
deal of work still remains to be done before such an important con- 
clusion can be considered to be definitely established. 
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PftOPessOR R. A. Milltkak, of tbe Univ«ni(y of ClMcago» prc«cnt«d n paper (o 
this Section on '* The RelntioB between the Radioec^vity and ilw Uranium Con- 
tent of Certain M inerak/ ’ of which the foUowing ia as abstract : 

In March, 1004, (he author, aniated by Ur. H. A. Nichob, Aasietant Curator of 
Geology at the Field CoJuinbiao Uuseum (Chicago), began an investigation of the 
relation between the radioactivity and the uranium content of uraiiinin>bonring 
minerals with a view to ascertaining wlietber the radioactive subalancea found 
in pitchblende are not all decomposition producta of uranium. If such he the 
ease tbe ratio between the uranium coatent and the radioactivity of uranium 
ought obviously to be constant, in case the aaeumpMon may be made that t)u> 
active products of the deeerapo^tion are not waah^ out of tbe mineral by per- 
colating water or other agencies. 

Since the beginning of thia mveatigatioo some preliminary results have been 
published m Notuu by Bolt wood whieh indkato a constancy in tl»is ratio In the 
case of a few American ores which hs has examined. McCoy (c/. Btr. d. Chm. 6Ve. 
ad, 3048) has also found a similar indication of constancy in the caae of the six 
di Rerent kmda of uranium minerals which he has studied. 

The pr^e Investigation is not yet complete, but so far as it has gone it fur- 
mshee additional evidence in suppoH of the view that uranium is the parent of 
radium, for it e?ctends somewhat tbe number of minerals for which the ratio 
th* «ttvity ud the uranium content is approximately coniUnt. Tbe 
foUowmg table gives the resulu thus far obtained. 
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The Chairman of the Department of Chcmialry was Professor 
James M. Crafts, of the AlassachusetU Institute of Technology, who 
in opening the work of the Department spoke of t)ie great stimulus 
which American chemists owed to European laboratories and the 
lively remembrance of the freedom of these laboratories and priceless 
instruction given. The application which Americans make of the 
scwnlific methods acquired abroad are characteristic of our nation- 
ality, but at the same time strongly reminiscent of other sources. 

The deeede within which thit Congre&s meeU ha< been one of 
extraordinary mtereat in the history of chemistry. I say a decade 
although perhaps I should say a halMecade, since we arc told by the 
British Premier, addressing the meeting for the advancement of 
science at Cambridge, that "until five years ago our race has without 
exception lived and died in a world of illusions." HU admirably 
turned periods appear to signalue our old concepiiona of the const!- 
tution of matter as the chief among illuwona. and he seems to look 
forward to the immediate repUcement of the false doctrine by a 
more idealUtic conception of the universe. The atomic theory ia 
nsturaliy dismissed with censure, and thus we have taken away from 
2 thoM blocks with which we built »o heppily our toy houses in the 
days of our innocent, childish faith. The laat Faraday lecturer has 

ataL*? ‘•’divUibility of 

7 in the individu- 

al ty of the elements, his criticUm U not merely negative but like 

~ sW'nctite 
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The simplest stiklemrat of fsels ts sufficiently wonderful and mys* 
terious. Although not more than two or three grams of radium have 
been gathered from the earth’s crust, its natural history is already 
well developed, and at latest news we are told that one gram of 
radium bromide will evolve 0.0022 milligrams of helium in one year; 
that the life of a radium atom is 1050 years, or, in another experiment, 
1250 years. 

It may be said that within this decade the knowledge of the struc- 
ture of carbon compounds has become so complete that the way to the 
production of the most useful bodies has become evident In theory, 
and 1 need not remind you of the consequent achievements by that 
happy combination of pure and industrial science in Germany. 

Also within this decade, the somewhat neglected study of mineral 
chemistry has acquired unexpected interest by the discovery in 
France of metallic carbides and nitrides, formed at temperatures 
comparable with those of the sun, and these discoveries, besides giving 
rise to most unexpected industrial applications, show entirely new 
possibilities for the geology of the primitive rocks. 

The active pursuit of physical chemistry has extended over some 
thirty yean. Great dates are the publication, just two decades ago, 
of van *% Hoff's Btudet de dynamique chimiqut, and one year after- 
wards of Ostwald’s AliymHnt ChtmU; and, again, ten years ago Dit 
Annfei d'une Thicrit. 

Suffice it to say that the title, General Chemistry, has been amply 
justihed. The attractive presentation of bold theories, their rapid 
confirmation by experiment, and the completeness of treatment by 
the founders of the new science have led to the immediate acceptance 
of their views, until the mathematical analysis of chemical pheno- 
mena has become the dominating feature of our science, and has 
transformed our methods of thought, as Kepler and Newton’s 
theories transformed the study of astronomy. 


ON THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEin'lONS UNDERLYING 
THE CHEMISTRY OF THE ELEMENT CARIJON 

BY JOHN ULRIC NLP 


[John Ulric Ref. Prof««eor of CheinbCry, and head of ihe Cl>rni»cnl Department, 
Univenity gf Cliieafo. b. HerUau. Canton Apneiizell, SwiUerhnd. June 14, 
1$62. A.li, Kan'tTu, 1684; Munich, 166G; Klfklaiui MarviinJ, 

1684-67. ProfeAOr. Purdue Univeraitv. 1867-8B; Aadatimt i^roffs^r, Clark 
yni verity, 1689-92; Profeseor.UniverMty ^ Chiea<o. aiiin* l*)2. MrnilKr of 
Amcneao Academy of Aria and Scieoee, Naliooal Aeadcmy of SeiviKi«a. Royal 
Society of Science, Upaala. Sweden.) 

Two fundamental conceptions underlie our proscnl sysioni c)f 
carbon chemistry. First, the idea of the constant qiiadVi valence 
of carbon, which explains most 8<lc<|ua(cly the existence of the vast 
array of carbon compounds. Second, the conception of substitution 
or metalepsis, which gives us a basis for interpreting many of the 
reactions shown by these substances. 

These ideas are, however, in the light of investigations of the past 
twenty years, inadequate; they must be replaced by the conception 
of a variable valence of carbon and by the conception of dissociation 
in its broadest sense. A rigid application of the latter conception 
gives a for simpler basis for interpreting all the reactions of carbon 
chemistry; they are naturally also applicable to the chemistry of 
all the other elements. 


I. On the VaUnce of the Carbon Atom 

Tlie progress of organic chemistry since 1858 is due chiefly to the 
development of a few very simple ideas concerning the valence of 
the e aments, ideas which were first cteariy and fully presented at 
that time by Kekuld. 

Hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen are the elements which most 

^quentl.yombme with carbon to form the so-called organic com- 

c^ri ® of <»« «tom of oxygen, oitropcci. or 

carlwn nith hydrogen possew the empyricol formula:, 0-H.. N-H. 

of thp’vl * »«tur.lly presents itself that the eapaeity 

Ueawl Tv, hydrogen atoms varies. oS-gen 

wT.^r .r Tv* T® >>o‘ds three, and car- 

four atoms of hydrogen. 

Therefore we assume, uking hj-dcogen as our unit, that the valence 
ot the element oxygen is two, -O-, „f nitrogen, three, -N-,and 
of carbon, four, — C — . 
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Witlwut going into much detail concerning the nature of valence, 
or, wliat b the some thing, concerning the nature of the forcea in> 
herent in our atoms, we assume briefly that every atom of an ele- 
ment possesses one, two, three, four, or more such units of force, and 
we call the element univalent, bivalent, tri valent, quadrivalent, etc., 
according to the number of such units it possesses. It is by virtue 
of the existence of these units of force that the compounds made up 
of the same or of variotis elementary atoms exist. We assume that 
in such a molecular compound the atoms are bound one to another 
in a definite way by means of their affinity units. 

Since the development of these ideas concerning the valence of the 
elements there has been a great deal of w*ork carried on with the ob- 
ject of determining whether the valence of an element is constant or 
whether it niay vAry; the majority of chemists are now convinced 
that it may vary. The valence of nitrogen may be three or five. The 
valences of hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, on the other hand, have, 
until recently, been ossumed always to remain constant,^. one, two, 
and four, respectively. 

Since the complexity, the very great variety and number of exist- 
ing compounds containing carbon are unquestionably to be attrib- 
uted to the peculiar nature of the forces inherent in the carbon atom, 
let us consider a little more in detail what hypotlieses we make in our 
present system of carbon chemistry concerning tills element. We 
assume, first, that the valence of the carbon atom is always four; 
second, that the four valences or affinity units of the carbon atom 
are equivalent; third, that they arc distributed in space in three 
dimensions and act in tetrahedral directions; fourth, that the carbon 
atoms can unite with one another by means of one, two, or three 


affinity units to form w'hat we usually call chains. 

These chains may be open, or closed rings or cycles- The number of 
carbon atoms thus bound to one another may be exceedingly large. 
The closed chains usually conUin three, four, five, six, or seven carbon 
atoms in the ring. Wc may have in these chains, whether open or 
closed, some of the carbon atoms replaced by oxygen, nitrogen, 
sulphur, or other elements. If now we unite the extra valences of each 
carbon or other atom — i. those affinity units which are not neces- 
sary for binding the atoms together in chains — with other atoms 
or radicals, it is at once evident that we can represent theoretJcaUy, 
by so-called graphical formula?, molecules of great complexity. is 
also at once obvious that with a small number of atoms it must be 
possible to construct a rclnti>'cly large number of aggregates 
differ from one another simply in the way the atoms are oun 
gether. In 1884. for insOnco. fifty-fivo toUlly different 
the empvrical-form«l» C.H,.0. «e,e setually knorv-n. 
isomers.’ One of the chief problems of o^nic chemistry since 1858 
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has been to determine on the ba^s of these ideas of valence the con> 
stitution” of (he carbon compounds; we deUTmine by methods 
whiclj are called synthetic, as well as by an exhaustive study of the 
reactions of a given compound, what may lie railed the "architec- 
ture" of Us molecule, i. e., we determine how (he various atoms of 
carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and hydrogen, etc., of which the siil^vtancc 
may be composed arc joined together by virtue of their affinity units. 
How much has been accomplished on (ho basis of those uieas during; 
the past forty-six years, and how' beautifully and simply all the facts 
known with regard to the almost countless carbon cam]>ounfU aro 
thus explained, only those can fully appreciate who have a detailwl 
koow'ledge of the subject. Not withstanding the large number of 
workers in the field, it has often required more than a decade of 
work to determine the molecular archileelure of one single carlx)n 
compound, and the question at times seriously presents itself tvliethcr 
we must not reach our limitations in this respect. In any ease one 
point U deserving of especial emphasis: this idea of structure which 
has been applied chiefly to molecules containing the element carbon 
attributes to them a rigidity which is improbable from a purely 
dynamic standpoint. 

The present system of organic chemistry (a thus founded upon the 
assumption that the valence of all the atoms of carbon, wherever 
found, remains invariably four. In the earlier part of the last century 
many attempts were made to isolate tlie hydrocarbon methylene, 
C ^ H„ which must contain bi valcn t ca rbon. Du mas a nd Pel igot t ried 

H 

to obUin this substance from melhyUlcohol, H,C(^ by loss of 

OH 


ti 

water. Perrot tried to isolate it from methylchloride, H,C^ 

and r d^etwn. A* a final result of these repeated 

mnda^o r-* *““'"* ‘""Winced that com- 
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To be sure there were many chemisU who preferred to consider the 
valence of carbon in carbon monoxide as four, thus making the valence 
of ox)*gen four, C s 0 ; and when we bear in mind that the other mem- 
bers of the oxygen group, sulphur selenium and tellurium, exist as 
di-, tetra-, and hexavalent atoms, there is some justification for this 
interpretation. To me personally, however, it seems in the highest 
degree improbable that two atoms should be thus bound to each other 
by four affinity units. 

About fourteen years ago a scries of systematic experiments was 
undertaken with the object of ascertaining whether carbon can exist 
in a bivalent condition. The experiments have established this point 
in a most decisive manner; we have now quite an array of substances 
which contain bivalent carbon. Furthermore it has been possible 
to prove, from the experience gained in Uieir study, that methylene 
chemistry plays an important t6\t in many of the simplest reactions 
of organic chemistry, reactions which have hitherto been explained 
on the basis of substitution. At the time when Uiesc experiments 
were undertaken there existed besides carbon monoxide several sub- 
stances w'hich might contain bivalent carbon namely, prussic acid 
and its salts the cyanides, HN and MN *C. Also tiie so-called 
carbylamincs, RN discovered in 1806 by Gautier. 

These substances were, therefore, exhaustively studied in order to 


establish rigidly by experiment whether bivalent carbon was present 
or absent. The presence of dyad carbon having been established and 
its properties thus being known, the problem then presenting itself 
was the isolation of methylene and its homologues. 

You are probably all aware that Gay Lussac established in 1815 
the existence of a radical, composed of one atom of carbon and one 
of nitrogen, in prussic acid and the cyanides. This radical, cyanogen, 
plays in its compounds a rfile similar to that of the elements of the 
halogen group. 

In 1832 Pelouse discovered the alkylcyamdes,R^C"N, by treating 
cyanide of potash with alkyliodides or with alkylpotassic sulphates, 
KCN + RI or ROSO,OK— R-C»N + KI or KOSO,OK, an appar- 
ent double decomposition reaction by which we obtain a compound 
in which the radical R{-Cn is joined to the cyanogen group 

by means of carbon. Thealkylcyanides thus obtained are neutral, 
pleasant-smelling, harmless liquids, resembling ether, chloro onn, 
and the alkvIHalides, RCI, RBr, and RI. • u lu i 

In IS66 Gautier discovered by treating cyanide of silver witb alky - 
iodides. RI + AgNC-*RK-C+AgI. also an apparent double decorn- 
position reaction, a new class of organic -eompoun^; ,, I 

meric, not identical, with the alkylcyanidcs of ^ 

them the carbylamioes or isonitriles, and proved that the al > g P 
is bound to the cyanogen radical by means of nitrogen 
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RNsC. It thus became evident that we must distinguish between 
two cyanogen radicals, vis., one which in its compounds is bound 
to alkyl, hydrogen, or metal by means of ca rbon CsN, 

MCbN, and another which is joined to these elements or groups by 
means of nitrogen, RN — C, HN — C, MN »C. We may call the former 
radical cyanogen, — CsN, and the latter isocyanogen, 

-N-Cor -NSC; 

these radicals may obviously combine with each otlier to form three 
jsomere of the empyrical formula C,N,. The substances discovered 
by Gautier, the alkyl isocyan ides, R-N»C or R-N3C* have 
properties strikingly different from those of their isomers, the 
slkylcyanides* R-CaN, of Pelouse. They are poisonous, nauseat- 
ing compounds which affect the throat like prussic acid and color 
the blood intensely red; they produce violent headaches and vomit- 
ing. Their odor is most pronounced and persistent. Hofmann, who, 
in 1868, discovered another method for making them from primary 
amines, chloroform, and caustic poUsh, 

RNH, +3K0H+CHC1, -•RN -C-t-3KCI-l-3H,0, 
found it impossible to work with them except for very short periods. 

An exhaustive study of the reactions of these alkylisocyanidcs, 
carried out in 1881 -92, led to the definite conclusion that they contain 
a dyad carbon atom, i.t., they possess the constitution represented 
by the formula RN : C; the other possible formula with quadrivalent 
carbon and quinquivalent nitrogen. RN s C, ia excluded by the facta. 

The alkylisocyanides belong to the vast category of unsaturated 
compounds whose chemistry will be briefly discussed from a perfectly 
pncral standpoint below; they manifest especially their great chem- 
ical activity by absorbing other substances forming new molecules 
m which the valence of carbon has changed from two to four 
Such reactions we call additi^-e. Two molecules simply unite to form 
one new molecule - the addition product. A molecule containing an 
unsaturated carl»n atom, ».e., one with two of iU valences latent or 

RN^C), cannot per $e show any chemical 
ac mty whatever. TbU is also true of a system conuining a pair of 

fen? CH rn ethylene, CH, -CH„ and acety- 

’ and finaUy of a saturated system which we may 
represent by a paraffine, C.H^-h2, for insUnce, marsh gas 

H H 

)< 

U g 

«“p‘y they 

M “ ‘ dissociated oi what may be called 

an a «m!i »lkylisocyanide conUins 

extremely smaU per cent of molecules with two free affinity units 
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RN^C^ ; these are id dynamic equilibrium with the absolutely 

inert molecules RN^C or better RN«C)* That this percentage 
varies with the nature and mass of R is shown by the fact that 
various alkylated and aryiated iaocyanides manifest different degrees 
of chemical activity. Carbon monoxide possesses relatively a smaller 


number of such active particles. 0 


C ^ , and consequently is a com> 


paratively inert substance, since the speed of addition reactions 
shown by unsaturated compounds must naturally be directly in pro- 
portion to the per cent of active molecules present. A similar concep- 
tion obviously explains the relative differences in reactivity shown 
by the various members of the olefine and acetylene series. Marsh 
gas, a saturated system, reacts with other substances because it is par- 
tially dissociated as follows, CH* +H — and^CH| + 2H“, 

From this point of view chemical action depends entirely upon dis- 
sociation processea. The reactions often proceed with very great 
slowness because the percentage of dissociation is extremely low, 
possibly one tenth to one thousandth of one per cent, or even less. 

Turning now to a consideration of the reactions of alkylisocyan- 
ides; the substances which are absorbed by the unsaturated carbon 
atom present in the isonitriles arc the following. 

(1) /falopms [(chlorine, bromine, iodine); speed of reaction in the 
order named). 

X X 

RN-C^+X-X-RK-CC II -RN-C/ 
^11 X X 

The reactions, especially those with chlorine and bromine, take place 

with great evolution of heat at -20®. 

(2) Acidehloridet, such as RCO— Cl, C3-*OC|H», Cl CO — C , 
CI-CK, Cl-COOR, to form the addition products: 

Cl Cl 


a 


I 


RN-C-CO-C:NR, etc. 


\ 


COR, . 

A hyphen denotes the point where the compounds 

sociated and consequently absorbed. These j violence 

with phosgene and elhylhypochloritc, take place with great t .olenee 

^'^m^Oxygfn and iulphvr. to form isocyanates and 
RNlc-Tand RN=C=S. Methylisoeyanide unit« “ 

its boiling-point. 58°, with the oxygen of the air. The ry 
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of silver and mercuiy are reduced to meUls with violence at 40®, 
alkylisocyanates being first formed. This shows the great affinity of 
bivalent carbon for oxygen. 

(4) Primary amirxa and h^rox^lamine, 

RN-Ct^+H-NHR 

H 

/ 


or 


H-NHOH-*RK«C 


\ 


NHR 


Of RN-C^ 

NHOH 

giving amidines or oxyamidines. 

(6) AlcohcU in the presence of an alkali are absorbed, giving 
H 

imido ethers, RN-C^ 

OR. 

(6) Hydrogen 9ulphid4 and mercapUiiu give readily at 100® tho 

H 

I ® 

addition products RNH-C-8 and RN-C^ 

SR. 

-n the 


H 


RN.-C(^+2H,0-*RNH,+ \ 

HO^ 


C: O. 


of white hygroacopio sit-Se f .k*“**® 

2RNC, 3aX[X -a Br or n I '“Pyrical formula 

Hofmann aupposed the iaonitint®® ♦ Gautier as well as 

stonces behaving like ammonia -hen« * ’ 

pven them by Gautier Trunks “*® carbylamme was 

this conclusion was erroneous. The however, that 

^>®ac properties' the maf vt i *^>^triles are entirely devoid of 
hydride they act Jth halogen 

““‘'-tod carbon. 
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RN-C^ + H-X-»RN*C^ (1) 

X 

X 

/ I 

RN-C^+X-CH»NR-*RN<;-CH»NR (2) 

X X. 

I II 

RN-C-CH-NR + 2H-X-*RNH-C-CHX-NHR (3) 


R^ersiHlity o/ iht reatHont. The most striking property of the 

X 

addition products of the isonltriles, RN*C^ is their low point of 

Y 

dissociation, i, s., the carbon atom which has absorbed the X— Y, 
thus becoming quadrivalent, ia unable to hold XY above certain tem- 
perature bmits. There is consequently in every case a temperature, 
varying with the nature and mass of X and Y as well as with the 
nature and mass of the groups bound to the other two sfBnity units 
of carbon, at which the carbon atom becomes sponUneously dyad 
and is unable to remain in a quadrivalent condition; it was subse- 
quently possible to prove that this is a perfectly general property of 
this atom. All the addition producU under discussion are partially 


diMociated, th«di8socifttionRN-c( a±RN:C<+xy.lncrea*m8 

Y 

as the temperature is raised, — in other words the valence of carbon 
at temperatures below the diaeociaUon-point is an equibbnum ph^ 
nomenon; dynamic equilibrium eitisU between bivalent and quadn- 

’'‘Se Sis’"} complete dissociation of the various addition producU 
of the isonitriles has not been aecurately determined 
The following data with reference to the for 

monoxide addition products are of inUrest and therefore 

illustration in this connection : 

« - 600® 
Formaldehyde, Ot C*H, 

H 

/ about 250® 

Formamide, 0“C 


\ 


NH, 
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Formic acid, 0»C 


/ 

\ 


OH 


Formhydroxamic aeid, 0 


\ 


NHOH 


H 


Fonaylchloride, 0 - C 


/ 

\ 


Cl 


160 ^ 


85 ® 


below —20® 


Since these eubstanees conUining quadrivalent carbon decom- 
pose spontaneously into carbon tnonostide, i. t., cannot exist in the 
quadrivalent condition at temperatures above those indicated, it is 
self-evident that at lower temperatures the addition products must 
be partially dissociated and that in the future we roust be able to 
determine in each case with absolute accuracy the per cent of dis- 
sociation at any temperature. A striking experiment with formhy- 
droxamic acid, dissociation-point 86®, proves the correctness of this 
conclusion; on allowing this crystalline substance to stand at 20® in 
acetone solutioo the following reaction takes place quantitatively. 

HONH 

^C-0siH-NH0H+')C-0+0-C(CH.),-.(CH.).C- 

H I i 


HO 

NOH+H-OH + ^C:0-.(CH,).;C-NOH+ ^C:0, 

E 

Id a similar manner we can prove that the isonitrile addition pro- 
ducts, many of which have definite boiling-points and are quite stable, 
are partially dissociated at otd ioary temperatures. Thus the add it ion 


piwiuct, with halogen RN-C(^ are ail converted back quantita- 

X 

hvely into the alkyliaocyanides by treatment with finely divided 
metals, sinc^ust or sodium, which simply abstract the free halogen. 

addition products dissociate spontaneously 
phenomena are perfectly 

analogous to the dissociaUon of dry ammonium chloride ; 
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H,N:^?aNH,+HCl. 

C) 

For this reason the majority of the addition products of the isoni* 
triles can be kept onJy for a short time; this property rendered 
futile many attempts to isolate definite addition products. The 
continual dissociation of such products sets free active or disso- 
ciated alkylisocyanide particles, and these slowly condense with one 

another, xRN^C^— *(RN^C)x, ^ving rise to the so-called il* 

kylisocyanide resins (non-reversiblc), —products whose molecular 
weight has not yet been determined and which are perfectly analogous 
to asulmic or polymerised prussic acid. Consequently in carrying 
out an addition reaction with an isonitrile, especially if it requires 
much time or a temperature above 20^, large quantities of these resin- 
ous polymers are formed from which it Is possible to isolate the addi- 
tion product only with great difficulty. 

Many of the isonitriles themselves even when perfectly pure undergo 
rapid polymerisation to rerins so that they can ht kept only for a very 
short time. Phcnylisocyanide, 0«E»N -Cl, is the most striking in- 
startce, as it changes in a few minutes from a colorless to a dark blue 
liquid, and in a few days condenses to a dark brown resin. Have we not 
here a possible explanation of the fact that it is impossible to isolate 
methylene and a large number of iU derivatives, although marsh gas, 

H H H 

metbyl alcohol, and chloride of methyl, 

H OH ' Cl, 

all contain a relatively small per cent of active methylene panicles 
at ordinary temperatures^ 

The presence of bivalent carbon in the alkylisocyanides having 
been established, the next question presenting itself was whether 
prussic acid and its salts contain the cyanogen or the isocyanogen 
radical. In the latter case, H — N«C, M — N*C, these substances 
must be analogous to Gautier's isonitriles. It bad hitherto been con- 
sidered as established, but without sufficient evidence, that prussic 
acid and the cyanides were cyanogen compounds analogous to the 
nitriles of Pelouse. 

When one considers the physical and physiological propcrtiM of 
prussic acid [boiling-point 25", specific gravity 0.7, a violent poison) 
and contrasts these with the corresponding properties of methyl- 
cyanide (boiling-point 81", specific gravity 0.81, sweet-smelling harm- 
less oilj and of methylisocyanide [boiling-point 58", specific gravity 
0.75, a poison], one at once comes to the conclusion that prussic acid 
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as well as its salts must belong to the bocy&nogcn compounds and 
consequently m\ist contain bivalent carbon. An exhaustive study 
of prussic acid and the cyanides establishes (his sharply, especially in 
the case of the salts, from a chemical standpoint. Tlic relutlon of 
fulminic acid to prussic acid corroborates the evidence. 

You are al 1 f amil i ar with f ulmi nate of mere ury — a sul>stA nee w hi c 1 1 
19 made oq a commercial scale and used for explosives. It was dis- 
covered in 1800 by Howard, and analysed in 1824 by Liebig in Gay 
Lussac’a laboratory. We obtain it by dissolving mercury in concen- 
trated nitric acid and adding the resulUng solution to ordinary 
alcohol. It has theempyrical formula and being obtained 

from ethyl alcohol, OH. fulminic acid was supposed to 

have two carbon atoms in its molecule, HtCiNjO,. The constitution 
of this substance was for a long time a great puttie to chemists. That 
we have here a substance very closely related to prussic acid wus dis- 
covered by accident. In working with the mercury suit of isonitro- 
methane it was found that this compound is spontaneously converted 
at 0^ into fulminate of mercury according to the equation, 

0 H 

H.C-NOhg-. )C-NOI.g^H.O+C: NOhg. 

HO 

This synthesis led directly to the conclusion that fulminalo of 
mercury possesses a constitution entirely analogous to cyanide of 
mercury, C ** Nhg , i. 4., that it contains the isocyanogeii radical with 
bivalent carbon. A further study of the fulminates established this 
point with precision. Especially striking is the behavior of fulminates 
towards dilute acids. Liebig and Gay Lussae state in 1824, Judging 
from the odor, that fulminate of silver gives prussic acid with dilute 
hydrochloric acid. A more careful study of this reaction in 1894 
proved that not a trace of prussic acid but a substance formylchloride 

H 

oxjme, ^C-NOH, is formed which possesses the following le- 

a 

markable properties. Long needles, clear as glass, which dccomiKise 
and explode at 20 ^; extremely volatile even at 0* and having an odor 
similar to prussic acid which is obviously due to a partial dissociation 
into fulmimc acid. Aqueous silver nitrate converts it quantit^Uivcly 
into chlondo and fulminate of silver, 

H 

^ C * NOH + 2AgNO,-»AgON s. C -I- Aga -I- 2HNO,. 
a 
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Up to 1897 the presence of bivelent cerbon h&d been eetablished 
in the following compounds, (1) carbon monoxide, 0*C; (2) the 
alkyl and aryl isocyanides, RN -■ C; (3) prussic acid and the cyanides, 
HK » C, MN « C; (4) fulminic acid and the fulminates, HO — K *C, 
MO — N (2), (3) and (4) are all compounds containing the iso> 

cyanogen radical. 

In 1897 the presence of bivalent carbon was established in a series 
of nitrogen free carbon compounds obtained from acetylene. They 

H 


are the mono- and dihalogen substituted acetylidenes. 


^C-C and 
X 


^ C - C [X - a Br orlj. The corresponding members of the acetyl- 
X 

ene series, XCbCH and XCieCX.do not exist, although we have 
substances like CH,C-CI. C.H,C*C-X, whose properties are in 
marked contrast to those of the acetyl idene derivatives. 

Diiodacetylidene, which possesses an odor deceptively like that of 
the isonitriles, dissociates at 100* with violence into iodine and dia- 
tomic carbon, I,-C - C-^I, + C -C; the latter cannot be isolated as 
such, but polymerises explosively to graphite and amorphous carbon. 
The mono- and dihalogen substituted acetylidenes are all poisonous 
and sponUncously combustible compounds, possessing, therefore, like 
methylisocyanide a marked affinity for oxygen Up to the present 
time it has not been possible to isolate compounds containing 
bivalent carbon other than those mentioned above. We a«, how- 
ever, now in a position to explain cleariy why we cannot hope by 
methods now known to isolate methylene end its homologuH ss 
such, although these substances play a great rdle m many of the 
fundamental reactions of organic chemistry. In order to approa 
this point more intelligently, let us consider briefly the 
unsaturated compounds in general, their possibility of existence, e . 


II. On the Unealxircied Compounds 

The unsaturated compounds may, first of all, be divided 
categories, namely; (1) those in which two atoms, 

.am: or difforeot, are bound doubly or triply to eeeh o her by_t«o 
or three affinity units, such as olefines, acetylenes, chlor , 

R 

oxygen. 0-0, aldeIhydcs,)c-0, alky Icy anides, RC-N, rntpc 

H 
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^ 0 

Acid, HON -0, sulphur trioxjde,0-S^ «tc.; (2), those in which 

0 . 

an atom itseU is unsatur&ted.t.e., does not exert its maximum valence 
capacity, as, for instance, amines, HiN, thioethers, R, »S], methylene 
derivatives, etc. We must assume that the remaining affinity units are 
latent, or, what is far more probaWe, especially where two or four 
affinity uoita are available, that they mutually polarise each other in 
a manner entirely Mmilar to uosaturated compounds containing 
doubly or triply linked atoms. 

Finally we have a third class of unsaturated compounds, (3) those 
containing closed atomic chains such as trimethylene, 

CH» 0 

/ \ / \ 

CH, ~ CH{.propyleneoxide,CH«CH — CH, etc., which show 
apparently a saturated molecular system like the paraffines, and yet 
react in a manner perfectly analogoxia to olehnes and methylene de- 
rivatives. Fundamentally considered, these three classes of unsatur- 
ated compounds manifest their chemical activity in the same way; 
they absorb a great variety of other molecules and thus form com* 
binatioDS, called addition products. How does this union take place? 
An unsaturated compound with ita affinities polarised represents in 
reality a satxirated system; it cannot per sc show chemical activity. 
This is also true of xnolec\ilar systems in which the atoms are bound 
to one another by aingle affinity units. Tbe sole basis for reactivity 
in either case is the presence of a relatively greater or smaller number 
of dissociated paKicles. The reactivity of any iinsaturated, as well as 
of a saturated compound, must in fact be directly proportional to the 
ratio of such acWve particles present. If that ratio is very small, the 
substance maybe entirely inert; if it is greater, absorption of reagents 
proceeds with regularly increasing speed. 

Experience has shown, furthermore, that many unsaturated 
compounds cannot be isolated, but polymerise spontaneously. It is 
clew that when the per cent of active particles present in an unsatur- 
at^ com^und becomes relatively great, the possibility of their 
uniting with each other to form condensed molecules increases — 
in fact, we may ima^e a condition in which the active molecules 
simply cannot be prevented from combining with each other. This 
a^hows tu why we cannot isolate and keep substances like formalde- 
hyde, H,C-0, or alkylcyanates, R-O-C.N, in the monomo- 
lecvdor form. Smnlariy in many cases where attempU were made 
to ks(^ate methylene denvaUves like mono- and diphenyl methyl- 
ene, benzoyl and acetyl methylene, cyanmethylene-caiboxylate, 
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CN 


\ 


Ci, a spoDtaneous polymerisation to the di* or tri-iDolecular 


COOR 


X XX 

systema, or ^0^ 

y Y Y 


\ 


\ 


^ took place. 


0d 6 further point with reference to unsaturated compounds must 
now be presented. 


IniraTMUcuiaT Rtarran^tmtnU sAoum hy XJnt^UTfxUd Systems 

From the discussion presented above it is obvious that trimethyl- 
ene and propyleneoxide* belonging to class 3, must contain a smali 
percentage of active particles; the dissociation of the triatomic ring 
in the former case can lead to only one form of active molecule, namely, 
- CH, - CH, - CH»- ; whereas propyleneoxide may give the follow- 
ing three active molecules: 

O- 


and 


I 


I 


I I 

CH, CH-CH,-0 


{BY, 


.U CH. CH-O-CH. ^ 

Since propyieneoxide absorbs dry ammonia or hydrogen cniona , 
as was proved by especially careful and exhaustive experiments, giv- 
ing addition pr^ucts of the general formula 

CH, CHOH-CH, X [X-aorNH,], 

the only possible conclusion that can be reached is that pr^ylene 
oxide contains relatively more acUve A than active J? or 
cules; consequently the absorpUon reactions proceed by preicrence 
in onlv one of three theoretically possible direcUona. a 

When triraethylene or propyleneoxide is must 

tac t with various catalytic agents, the per cent of acti P ^ - 

naturally increase, and when a definite limit has been 
taneous transformation of tnmethylene mto f t,ofh 

lencoxide into propylaldchyde (|) and awtoue (J) U ^ ^ . 

reactions are non-reversible. TTiese faults can oi^ly 
the following manner: aside from the increase in P 
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dUsocifttion in other parts o( the molecule and especially of hydrogen 
from carbon must also take place. Consequently tlic follou^ing intra- 
molecular addition reactions finally occur spontaneously: 

H 

III II 

CH,-CH-CH,^CH,-CH-CH,r=tCH,CH«CH,. 
active Crimethylene propylene 

particles 

0 - 0 - 0 

I I II 

CH,-.C-CH,--*CH,-C-CH,-*CH,-C-CH,fil. 

I I 

H 

active propylencoxide acetone 

particles [A] 


H 

^11 I 

CH,-CH-CH-0--CH,CH,-CH-0-52CH,CH,-CH:0(jJ. 

active propyleneoxide 

particles (B] ppopionaldehyde. 


It is interesting to note that the active B propyleneoxide molecules 
which are present In smaller ratio suffer rearrangement more readily 
than the active A molecules. The active C molecules, on the other 
hand, must be present in far smaller amount and certainly no transfor- 
mation of propyleneoxide to vinylmethyloxide, CH, -CH-O-CH,, 
takes place. It is important to realise that propyleneoxide, acetone 
and propionaldebyde are isomers but do not stand in a tautomeric 
relation to one another. This is also true of trimethyleoe and propy- 
lene as well as of a and fi amylene and isoamylene, etc. 

Similarly it can be rigidly shown by experiment that a and fi 

propylidene. Ce,CH,-Ce- and which are sponta- 

neously combustible subsUnces not capable of isolation as such, 
transform themselves by intramolecular addition. 

H 


CH. 


I / 

ch-ch; 

I \ 


•CH, 

I 


I I 

CH-CH, 


CH,CH-CH,, 


and ce, C -CH, -H-*CH,CH - CH.csCH.CH -CH, 
mio propylene (noti-rever«bieI. 

^ere is not the slightest doubt that such intramolecular addition 
tions ara the basis of the majority of our synthetic methods for 
^king cjxhc compounds. The cycloparaffines in Russian petroleum 
probably formed from ordinary paraffines by dissociation into 
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hydrogen nod methylene derivativeSj and the latter then sponta- 
neously transform themselves^ by intramolecular addiUon,into penta- 
and hexa methylene rings. 


On (he ReacHont a/ the Pamffntz ond the Benzene Derivalivee 

The reactions of the paraffines and the benrene derivatives towards 
halogens, oitric and sulphuric acids, whereby substitution products 
are formed, are still interpreted in the text-books from the standpoint 
of metalepsis or substitution, although a vast amount of evidence 
has accumulated which makes this axiomatic assumption improbable. 
The fact that ethane and bensene, for instance, decompose into hy- 
drogen and into ethylene and diphenyl at and 600^ respectively 
proves that an extremely small per cent of these molecules must 
exist at ordinary temperatures in an active or dissociated condition, 
CH,CH,t 3CH,CH,- + H- 
end CH,CH--|.2H-;orC,H*?=tC*H»-+H-. 

The same is true of ammonia, HjN^HiN — l-H— and HN — +2H- 
and N a ^3H, and of a great variety of other non-ioni sable hydrogen 
compounds. 

Consequently when chlorine or nitric acid acts with benseno or 
ethane to give the monocblor or mononitro substitution products, 
we have these reagents, in thenriive moiecuiar condition, simply uniting 
by addition with the dissociated ethane or bensene particles, 

H C,H, 

II II 

a-Cl+B-C,H,-^Cl-Cl 

0 0 


or 


eO-N-O+H-C^H* 

I I 


►HON-OH. 

1 

C,H. 


The resulting addition producU then lose hydrogen chloride and watw 

respectively and thus give the monochlor or nitro P' j 

duct of the mother subaUoce. From thU POi»‘ of ;>?; 

substitution reactions belong to the category of addition 

What U now especially needed in order to place the 

chemistry on Vn exact mathematical basis is a 

determining the ratio of acUve particles present at vano 

tures in the case of the unsaturated as well as of non^lec tro- 

As the substances under discussion are almost exclusi y 

lytes, the sole methods that suggest then^lves for t P 

determiDationfl of the speed of decomposition as well 

above discussion makes it evident that all unsaturated com 
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pouDdd belonging to cUss«s 1 4nd $ contain a ^mall and relatively 
varying per cent of active particles with one or more carbon atoms 
temporarily in an active or iriwrienf condition; the same is true 
of compounds containing hydrogen bound to carhon-paraffinGS, 
C|,HtQ.i — H, benzene derivatives » etc. The isolation of compounds 
containing tri valent carbon as such, I believe. however, to be an impos- 
sibility. Gomberg's triphenyl methyl, for instance, has recently been 
proved by him and others to be a bimolecular aggregate — 

identical with hexaphenyletbane — which, however, like the alwve- 
mentioned compounds, contains a very small percentage of active 
tripbenylmcthyl, (CiHDtwC-, particles in dynamic equilibrium 
with the bimolecular aggregate. 

We are now in a position to consider the evidence sliowing that 
methylene and iU hooiologues a great rdle in many of the 
fundamental reactions of organic chemistry which have hitherto 
been explained on the basis of substitution. 


in. On thi Reaeticru of lAc Monatomic Alcohola and the Alkylhaloide 


The experimentB which first suggest themselves os a means of 
isolating methylene and its homologuea are, (I) dissociation of ole- 
fines as ethylene: 

CH,-CH,td2H|C — ,/? butylene. 


Ce,CH: CH CH,s22CH,CH(^, etc. 

Since ethylene givea hydrogen end acetylene by heat and the higher 
olefines also decompose with evolution of hydrogen, there was little 
prospectof success byexperimente in thisdirecUon. (2) Dehydration 
of the monatomic alcohols, C^H„+,OH, or removal of halogen 
hydride from the alkylbalidea, naturally only primary and 

R 


secondary derivatives, RCH.X end ^CHX PC-OH Cl Br or 1], 

R' 

and not tertiary compounds, R.-C-X, can yield methylene and 
ite homologues. Furthermore since many of the alcohols and alkyl- 
^hdes containing more than one carbon atom in the molecule are 
known to give olefines by dissociation, dehydration, or treatment 
mth aleohohc potash respeeUvely, the conclusion might naturally 
St first be drawn that only a direct olefine dissociation existed in 

theoretical standpoint, however, it is 
! I , ■ ^ ” secondary alkylhalide or a corresponding 

ftlcohol with more than one carbon atom in the molecule may disso- 
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ci&te with loss of hslogen hydride or water in two possible ways: 
it may undergo (1) methylene dissocisUon, as 

X 

R-CH,-CH:^ ?sRCH,CH* + HX, 

H 

R HR 

and ^C« + HX; 

R' X R' 

or (2) olefine dissociation, as R CH, — CH»Xj=sR-CH-CHj + HX, 

I I 

I I 

and CHiCHj CHX ~ CH^ ^ CEjCH ~ CH ~ CH| 

and Ce»CH,-CH-CH, + HX; 

I ! 

or both kinds of dissociation may take place simultaneously. A 
third kind of dissociation, where the hydrogen atom does not come 
from the atom containing the X or from a carbon atom adjacent to it, 
is also possible, and at times important, but it need not be considered 
in this connection. 

An exhaustive study of the primary and secondary alcohols and 
alkyl halides covering a period of nine years has proved very con- 
clusively that these substances undergo methylene dissociation 
only. Preliminary experiments with alcohols and alkylbalides where 

H 


no olefine dissociation ia posrible, i. e., in the methane, HjC 


/ 

\ 


^ acetone 


toluene, , diphenyl methane 

X X 

H H 

and acetophenone, CH|CO — CH^ and C|H|COCH^ » malonic 

X X 

X CN H 

>< 

H COOR X 

proved that all these compounds have very low dissociation-^mU 
-never over 300" in the aromatic nor with few exceptions m the 
aliphatic aeries. Nevertheless, it was found impossible to isolate in 




and eyanaceticether series (COOR),C^ and .h*''® 
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any cfise th€ methyWred^vaiive as such; there was either a spon* 
taneous conversion to a di*or trimoiccufar polymer, an oleBnc or a 
trimethylene derivative, or a con verson to resinous polymers ana- 
logous to asulmic acid and the alkylisocyanidc resins. Most import- 
ant was the discovery that these nascent or active methylene residues, 


\ 

/ 


C, are always spontaneously combustible, burning often witli 


marvelous evolution of heat to the corresponding oxides, ; 

y 

this was not surprising in view of the properties of the methylene 
derivatives described above. Furthermore, the affinity of unsalu rated 
carbon for oxygen is strikingly shown by the fact that these residues 
have the power of decomposing water, 

Z Z 

^C:0+2H-, 

Y Y 

willi evolution of hydrogen. 

A subsequent investigation of the primary and secondary alcoliol.i 
and aikylhaiides containing more than one carbon atom proved, 
first of all, that ali these substances have comparatively low points 
of dissociation. In no case was the decomposition-point found to be 
higher than 700®; it was often as low as 1 60* to 300®, The products 
of dissociation are water or halogen hydride and C,H,n respectively 
and the latter, os emphasised above, is invariably methylene or a 
homologue and never an olefine. This naturally means that all these 
compounds are partially dissociated in this way at ordinary tempcra- 
R H R' 

tures, 5=r ^C+HX, ^ relatively more the lower the 

R' X R' 


actual deeom^s.t.on-^mt. It is. therefore, possible tliat in all tlic 

subsTsTic«\ K aacondary alkylhalides with other 

not 1 m ’ ^ L" n»tals, bensene, etc., the)' do 

HIT ^ dissociated. An 

S accumulated in favor of this con- 

elusion. Let us consider chiefly the resulu obUioed in the ethyl series 

hH «>inpoucd* containing ethyl 

nas Been determined with a fair degree of accuracy. 
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Lkcamposiium'PcvU 


Ethane, CH|CH 


Ethylalcohol, CH>CH 


Sodium and potaasium ethylate, CH,CH 


Ethylether, CH,CH 0- CH CH, 

H 


Etbyicbloride, CH|CH 


Etbylbfomide, CH»CH 


Ethyl iodide, CE»CH 


400^(?) 


/ ^ 

DiethylsuIphftte,CH.CH-0-S0.-0 — CHCH, 200“ 


MonoethyUulphate, CH|CH 


OSO,OH 

H 


Ethylpotassium sulphate, CH>CH 


OSO.OK 


Ethylmtrate, CH»CH 


ONO, 


200^(?) 


Ethane, etbylchloride and 
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fore obtam ethylene quantitatively from chloride or bromide of ethyl 
by »mply pa&sing their vapors through tubes heated to the decompo- 
sition-point. Nevertheless, it is impossible to obtain more than very 
small amounts of ethylene from the ethy Ilia lidcs by means of alcoholic 
potash, caustic potash, or quicklime; in these cases ethylcthor or 
ethylalcohol is the chief product even when the ethyl halide is ]>assod 
over quicklime in tubes heated from 300^ to 600^. Furtlicrmorc, 
the per cent of ethylene obtained varies remarkably with the tem- 
perature. the concentration, and with the nature of the halogen in the 
alkyihalide used. The conclusions finally reached from tlieso datu 
and also from an exhaustive study of the behavior of the various 
alkylhalides, nitrates, sulphates, alkylpotassium-sulphates towards 
beat, sodium ethylate, caustic potash, quicklime, and other salts, urv 
that ethylene cannot possibly be a primary product of dissociatiuii 
of the echylhalides, sulphates and nitrates and of free ethylalcohol. 
The ethylene, when obtained. U formed from ethylidcnc by an Intra- 
molecular addition reaction, 

H 

I /II 

CH, - CH CH, - CH, 52 CH, -CH„ 

which is not reversible. 

A similar intramolecular change always, in fact, takes place when, 
ever an olefine is formed, whether from a primary or secondary alcohol 
or from a corresponding alkyihalide aulphate or nitrate. This trans- 
formation is perfectly analogous to the conversion, discussed above, of 
trimethyUne and of propylene oxide Into propylene, propionaldehyde 
and acetone. 

When ethylalcohol or ethylether U heated to its dissociation-point 
the ethybdene interacts at once in great part with the other dissocia- 
tioc-product, water, to give hydrogen and acetaldehyde, 

CH.CH ^ + O - H, CH.CH : 0 +2H. 


Id the CMC of ether, einee there are two ethylidene moleeules to 
one of water, the atomic hydrogen is in part absorbed by ethylidene 
M give ethane. Finally, a portion of the ethylidene, 20 and 37 per 

by intrainolceular addition, into 
“"king proof that ether iadissociated into water 
n ‘"o C.H. particles is the following ; on passing ether vapor over 
phosphorous pentoxide at temperatures varying from 200« to dOO- 
einyiene is formed quantitatively. 

secondary alcoboU and their corresponding ethers 
^ ai ,K, « ordinary temperatures, 

^enH perfectly their beha^•ior towards oxidising 

agenU. The alkyluienes are all aponUireously combusUble substanc J 
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possessing a great affinity for oxygen. Absolutely pure, dry ethylether, 
dUsociat ion-point 660®, contains a sufficient per cent of ethyl idene 
particles at ordinary temperatures to bum very slowly in dry oxygen; 
sodium ethylate, dissociation-point 250®, on the otlier hand, being 
<Hssocialed to a far greater extent, bums with great violence in dry 
air. Elhylalcohol, dissociation-point 650®, is not capable of burning 
in the air; if, however, we increase the per cent of ethyl idene parti- 
cles by means of catalytic agents, ensymes. platinum sponge, etc., 
it, too, oxidises readily, with incandescence witli platinum sponge, 
giving acetic acid. The aldehydes, RCH *0,as has long been known, 
reduce Fehling’s solution and silver solutions with great ease. This 

R 


is due to the presence of oxyalkylidene particles, 


which 


R 

H 

R H 

)< 

+moh5± 

R' 

OH 

R' CM 


HO 

burn at the expense of the oxygen of ibe water. The discovery that 
all primary and secondary alcohols reduce silver oxide to metallic 
silver in aqueous solution in the presence of caustic alkalies has only 
very recently been made. The function of the alkali is obviously to 
form first the metallic alcoholatc, 


+H,0, 


which, having a far lower dissociation-point than the free alcohol* 
causes a great increase in the per cent of alkylidene particles present; 
consequently the following reaction takes place, 

R R 

^C^+2H-Oe + Ag.O-» ^C-(0H). + Ag. + H,0,etc., 

R' R' 

giving as the end result a fatty acid in the case of primary alcohols. 
The most striking proof that ctliylalcobol is dissociated only into 

H 

cthylidene and water, CH.CH^ r* CH.CH - e.. contains 

OH 

no ethylene particles, is the following. Ethylalcohol, containing one 
molecule of aqueous sodic hydrate, gives in the cold with po 
permanganate solution practically acetic acid only. H ‘ 

othylcne particles were present, 

these must necessarily, in view of the work of , j 

and permanganate, be first converted by oxidation to ethy g y 
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3CH,-CH, + 6H-0H + 2K*InO4-*OHOH 
3CH,-CH, + 2 Md0j + 2K0H + 2H,0. 


Analogous results would naturally be expected in the case of all 
the homologous primary and secondary alcohols. Now a primary 
alcohol invariably first gives by oxidation with potassium permangan- 
ate or other oxidizing agents the corresponding fatty acid; glycols or 
their oxidation products have never been observed in such cases. Tlio 
fact that ethylalcohol gives glyoxal, glyoxylic and oxalic acids with 
nitric acid» is no exception to this rule because these substances result 
from the hydrolysis and oxidation of Uonitrosoacctaldcliydc whic h 
is formc<l by the action of nitrous acid on acetaldehyde as follo\vs: 

1 I 

H-CH,CHO + 0-NOH-*HO-N-OH-*HON-CHCH:0 + H,0. 

I 

CH,-CH:0 

The behavior of aldehydes and of primary alcohols tow*ards aqticnus 
or solid caustic potash also leads to the conclusion (hat only alkylideno 
dissociation occurs. Ethylalcohol gives at wiUi an excess of 
caustic potash, hydrogen and potassium acetate quantitatively, 

H 


Ce,CH^ +2KO-H-»CH,CH^+3KOH-» 

OK 

CH, 

CH»CH(OK), + 2H-+KOH-^ +2H-OK + H,-. 

KO 

CH, 

) C(OK), + 2H - + H, - CH,-C ■ (OK), + 2H,. 

KO 


If any of the poUssjum ethylate, which is first formed, were disso- 
ciated into ethylene and caustic potash, 

CH,.Ce,OK«CH, -CH, +HOK, 

the olefine muet naturally gjve, besides hydrogen, ethylene glyeol. 

decomposition pro- 

uucis; these are, however, not formed. The reaction with potash 

and pnn^ry alcohols is so delicate and accurate that it has 

® determining the molecular 

weight of an unknown primary alcohol. 
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As mentioned above, ethylether h the chief product when ethyl- 
halides are treated with alcoholic potash or with dry sodium ethyl- 
ate; this is also true when dry silver oxide and ethylhalides are used. 
These reactions, which have been interpreted by Williamson and 
others on the basis of double decomposition or of minute ionisation, 
must obviously be attnbuted to the absorption by the ethylideoe of 
alcohol or of water which is set free by the action of the halogen 
hydride particles on the sodium ethylate or silver oxide respectively, 


H 




OC,H», 


H 


or 


2CH,CH^ +0^ 


CH,CH 


H 


H 

/ 

\ / 
0 


CHCH,. 

I 


We are now able to consider an entirely new explanation of the 
function of sulphuric acid, or of phenylsulphonic acid, in converting 
ethylalcohol into ether. Sulphuric acid acts first of all with alcohol 
at ordinary temperatures to give both mono- and dlethylsulphate; 
the first stage in the reaction cannot be ascribed to the union of 
ethylidene, formed by dissociation of alcohol, with free sulphuric 
acid .since ethylether, which is relatively more dissociated than alcohol, 
acts only very slowly with concentrated sulphuric acid at ordinary 
temperatures to give primary ethylsulphate. Furthermore since 
sulphuric acid itself is compleUly dissociated into its componenU, 
sulphurtrioxide and water, at 400® it is extremely probable that 
monoethylsulpbate is formed by the union of sulphurtrioxide, pre- 
sent by dissociation, H,SO, j=4S0,+H,0, with alcohol, 

I I 


0,S-0 + H-0C,H,-»0,S 


\ 


0C,H, 

Now it is well known that ether formation in a mixture of sulphuric 
»cid and alcohol begin* perceptibly only at 95» and ^ 

slowly at that teniper.ture. The favorable temperati^ o ether 
manufacture ia 140'. This is selMvidentm ,,f 

considerations. Primary and secondary these 

dissociaUon-poinU 160“ and 200“. respeeUvely: 
substances must be dissociated at 140' to a 

sulphuric acid and one or two molecules of ^ com- 

Addition of alcohol at 140", therefore, simply necessitates 
binatioD .with the ethylidene particles. 
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H 

OC,H, 

to gi^'e eth«r, and this process can naturally go on indefinitely. 

When ethyl alcohol is inixed vith an excess of concent rated sul* 
phuric acid and heated to 160^ no ether but some ethylene is formed; 
in fact this method is still suggested and used as the best moans of pre- 
paring ethylene. The yield of olefine, however, can never be raised 
above 20 per cent of the theory, and the operation is extremely tedious 
because carbonisation and formation of sulphurdioxide takes place 
to a very marked extent. These results arc now easily understood. 
The ethyl idene molecules, formed by dissociation of ethylated sul- 
phuric acid, burn chiefly at the expense of the oxygen present in 

sulphuric acid, CH,CH.^ +0-S0>— ^H,CH;0+S0| and the result- 
ing acetaldehyde is then at once charred by the vitriol present. Only 
twenty per cent at the utmost of the ethyl idene particles escape this 
oxidation by intramolecular conversion to etliylene. 

Finally we may summarize the conclusions reached In the above 
discussion as follows. The valence of carbon is not a constant. At 
definite temperatures, which vary remarkably with the nature of the 
groups bound to it, a carbon atom becomes spontaneously dyad. Be- 
low these limits there is dynamic equilibrium between bivalent and 
quadrivalent carbon. The existence of carbon compounds containing 
bivalent carbon has been definitely established; methylene chemistry 
plays a great rdle in many of the fundamental reactions of organic 
chemistry. The conception of substitution or meUlepsis, which has 
been our guide in interpreting the reactions of carbon chemistry since 
1833 is no longer tenable, It must be replaced by the conception of 
dissociation in its broadest sense. Fundamentally speaking, there 
are but two classes of carbon compounds, — the saturated and the 
unaaturated compounds. Excluding reactions called ionic, a chemical 
reaction between two subsUnces always fimt takes place by their 
union to form an addition product. The one molecule being unsatur- 
ated and partially m an active molecular condition absorbs the 
second molecule because it is partially split or dissociated into two 
active portions. The resulting addition product then often dissociates 
spontaneously, giving two new molecules. 

The similarity of such reactions to those called ionic U at once acH 
^reot.but their relationship cannot in the present sUte of our know- 
ledge be cleariy understood- 
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of the 0«lc€ic*l Surrey. About one hun<lre«| article* in ecient i fie iounw U. W j I* U* 
leewrer and medaUat, Uanebeater. Eng tend. Literary mod Phil, Society, 10g;ii. 

The hiatcry of any science is a recorU of progress from empiricism 
to philosophy; from isolated details to systematic koutslcdgc. At 
the outset, certaio facts impress themselves upon the minds of men, 
either I>ecau8e the observed phenomena are beneficial, or for the 
opposite reason. Between the facu. the simpler and more obvifms re- 
latiOM of cause and effect are first noted, but only in tt.e most super, 
ficial way and without deliberate intention. By deRrees, after ninnv 
wanderings along paths that lead nowhere, and in spile of counllesa 
misinterpretations, mankind slowly accumulates a mass of data in 
which something like unity begins to appear, and through which it 
IS seen that the universe U not a creature of caprice, but an existence 
organised and orderly. This conception lies at tho foundation of all 
«.ence; It is the one article of faith which the student dares not 
doub^ for rational investigation would be impossible witliout it. 
The belief in order, and the hope that we may discover iu lau-s, inspire 
scientific researches. ^ 

n* ‘'’® <i®'-elopment of science takes place in tliree ' 

LTe ;^i . First, there 

^ the collection of data; classification follows; and attempts at inter- 

pretation com* «. of alljhis is the logical course, which, however, 
what tir u ^ speculations, efforts to determine 

human thr..^ the historv of 

human thought, nor have they been altogether futile Hypotheses 

guinmg of the nineteenth ceotiJry» chemistry was in a 
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transitional. I might almost say a fonnatjva, period of its existence. 
1 1 was just emerging from the morasses of a philosophy unchecked by 
experiment, and from the vagaries of the alchemists, and was assum- 
ing something like its present form. A goodly mass of data had been 
gathered; they were partly classified, and the work of interpretation 
was successfully begun. The analyses of air and water, (he discrimin- 
ation between elements and compounds, and a recognition of the 
constancy of mass, had laid the foundations of the new science. This 
word ''new ” I use advisedly. In iU earlier days chemistry was only 
an empirical art, in which discoveries were made by chance, and 
remembered because of their utility. Chemical facts were secrets in 
the hands of artisans, or held by iniriated priesthoods; and when 
they were recorded at all it was only in the form of useful recipes 
or as medical prescriptions. As a science, as an organised body of 
knowledge with a philosophy of iU own, chemistry hardly existed 
before the time of Boyle. Alchemy, groping in the darkness, had 
made useful discoveries; but their successful correlation was an 
affair of a much later period. To Lavoisier, more than to any other 
one man, the transformation of chemistry from an art into a science 
must be ascribed. There were greater discoverers than Lavoisier, 
perhaps, but he was the organizing spirit, and his proof that matter 
was indestructible made quantitative chemistry a possibility. With- 
out such a basis a rational acieoce would be almost inconceivable. 
It is a necessary complement to the older philoaophical maxim that 
from nothing nothing can be made. Creation and destruction ore 
equally beyond our powers — a truism which the ancients may have 
apprehended, but which before the time of Lavoisier rested on spec- 
ulation alone. Indeed, the conception was defective until the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when the doctrine of the conservation of 


energy raised it to completion. 

Let us now return to the opening of the century and see how mat- 
ters stood. The simpler gases, acids, and bases, and the commoner 
metals were known, and many compounds had been more or less 
completely examined. Richter and Fischer had shown that reactions 
took place in proportions which exhibited simple relations to one 
another; the doctrine of phlogiston had ceased to dominate chemical 
opinion, and the law of definite proportions, despite the opposition 
of Bert hoi let, w'as generally received. That chemical changes should 
be governed by fixed quantitative laws was a natural condition to 
expect, but it needed both proof and explanation. So many reen- 
able theories had already broken down that a healthy skepticism 
ore vailed, and chemists demanded concrete evidence ^ 

e> ery proposition that philosophy might offer for their edification. 
Rubbish had been cleared away, — what structure shoul nse in i 
place? An answer to this question was speedily forthcoming. 
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It WAS m October^ 2803, that John Dalton published the beginning 
of his famous atomic theory, but it was not until live years later that 
he gave it completely to the world. Merely as a speculation, the idea 
of atoms was as old as philosophy; but in its scientific form it was 
something entirely new. Under it, the law of definite proportions 
became necessary and significant; the law of multiple proportions, 
which had been partially anticipated by others, was made complete; 
and these considerations alone would have justified the provi5ionnl 
acceptance of the doctrine. It ut)ified the knowr) or suspecterl laws of 
cbemical combination and gave them philosophic validity. It incited 
chemists to verify the evidence -in its favor, and so led to new dis- 


coveries; in short, it fulfilled all the conditions of a good scientific 
theory. Its chief peculiarity, however, its prime difference from all 
preceding atomism, remains to be stated. Dalton discovered that 
to every element a single definite number could be assigned, and that 
these numbers or their multiples governed the formation of all com- 
pounds. Oxygen, for instance, unites with other elements in the 
proportion of eight parts by weight or some multiple thereof; never 
in other ratios. These combining numbers, under Dalton's theory, 
became the relative weights of the atoms; and atomism, hitherto n 
qualitative notion only, received a quantitative expression. With the 
help of these atomic weights, or combining numbers, as some anti* 
theorists preferred to call them, the composition of any substance 
could be represented by a simple formula; and chemical calculations 
which had been empirical and arbitrary, became systematic and easy. 
iQ short, Dalton had discovered a new class of constants, the funda- 
mental numbers of quantitative chemistry, whose significance has 
sUaddy increased and is probably not even yet completely appre- 
ciated. To this point I shall recur later. 

The decide following Dalton’s unique discovery was chieflv 
chsrscl«r. 2 ed by two lines of rese.reh, the study of inorganic com- 
^unds, and the investigation of their physical relations. Daw 
by decomposing the sllt.lies and eerths. gave precision and definite^ 

Avogadro *scov„ed the l.w, which connected the volume elutions 

dlf^- To Avogedro we owe the 

d^nnunation ^tween atoms and molecules - * distinction which 

well ff: by physicists. Ma:c- 

BriLi '“u*"* i" ‘be Encyclopedia 

f wth molecules throughout, and fails to mention 

thechemiW w* ^***"®" ‘be physical arguments were clear, 
the ehe^cal re .t.ons were not adequately appreciated. 

apecifil tbe law connecting the 

apecfic heat of a element with its atomic w.i,h, h... ..1 
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from th&t investigatioD chemical research became for thirty years 
largely a matter of detail. Discoveries were many, successful general- 
izations were few. During this epoch, Wohler, by liis synthesis of 
urea, broke down the barrier between organic and inorganic com- 
pounds; Liebig and others proved that groups of atoms, the so- 
called compound radicles, could play the part of pseudo-elements; 
Dumas established the princitde of substitution, and Faraday con- 


nected the phenomena of electrolyris with the atomic constants- 
In organic chemistry, however, received the lion's share of attention, 
and the commanding figure of the period was that of Berselius. To 
him we owe the development of chemical formulse and equations, 
the thorough determination of many atomic weights, the discovery 
of new elements, and the investigation of innumerable compounds. 
And yet his gigantic labors were performed in a laboratory which a 
modern high school would despise, inwliich the chemist of to-day 
would be able to accomplish next to nothing. It was. in fact, a kitchen, 
wherein cooker)' and research were carried on almost side by side. 
Ha<l Berzelius possessed our wealth of resources, could he have 
achieved a greater success! Perhaps not, for wc must remember that 
he had a virgin field to cultivate, and the implements of the pioneer 
are less elaborate than those which his successors require. A great 
part of the work done by Berzelius was neccMarily crude, and much 
of it is still awaiting revision, for the man who clears the ground is not 
the one to give it the highest cultivation. As knowledge grows, the 
demands for facilities increase, and we could not return to primitive 
methods even if we wished to do so- Imagine a modern astronomer 
with Galileo’s telescope, and no more mathematics than Keple 
could command! Berzelius labored in the days of small things, and 
being great he overcame the obstacles that confront^ him, us 
,0-duv are the slaves of a complexity such as the earlier chemists 
could* ncN cr have imagined. I refer now to^e material side oj 
iu its theoretical aspects simplicity has gamed ^ 

of vision has widened correspondingly. Vtc work in .. 

with much more powerful appliances lhaii the 
times, but to sav that we do letter would be rash indeed. There are 

giants in all days, and no ngc has a monopoly of chemistry 

During the Berzclian period, as I have said. ^ 

theme, for chemical physics also ^ Jted. Inorganic 

and organic compoumls were by no means negicc , 

the former were n.turelly considered t'™ ° 

hlerns taking precedence over the less ® Liebig, end 

opinion changed, and the great c.erhardl and 

of Dumas, the theoretical discussions of Lanrent anti 
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perhaps also the physical re^brities pointed out by Kopp, turned 
the current of research into a new channel. Sid>fa(nnccs that could bo 
arranged in series, with progressive differences in comijosition anti 
properties, were evidently worth examining; a comptnmtl nuMrlc 
was, in its way, as fascinating an object of stutly as a new demon t ; 
I he possibilities of substitution and the marvelous ehernionl plnstirity 
of organic matter were noted, and all of these eonsidc rations worked 
t oget her i ii e ffect i ng a tra nsform at Ion of c lien i Ira I tin >ug| ii . () rga n ir 
chemistry became the fashion, and for nearly fifty years it was the 
central subject of research. 


Before entering upon this new period, let us go back and evaioinc 
the conditions under which progress had proviou.dy been iiiade. 
How WHS the work done, and what impulses urgc<l it forward? U hut 
purposes.whst demands, what encouragement. Icdclicmi.sls to pursue 
their labors? At first, chemistry was a branch of the older nut Ural 
philosophy, and the discovery of natural laws, the reaching aficr 
truth for its own sake, was the chief aim of invest igu tors. Thc<o. as 
a rule, were individuals, working independently, ench on his own 
^sources, and without thought of practical results. Science and 
industry were as yet unallied; chemistry had but a snmil purl in 
scliemes of education; institutions for the aid of resenrrli were few, 
and those which did exist were scantily endowed. Davy, to bo sure* 
had the Royal Institution behind him, and in it he disco vcnxl 
haraduy; Berselius was secretary of the Academy at Stockholm* 
but the« were exceprional esses, and not by any means the rule. 
Personal mitiative and voluntary effort were almost the sole agencies 
at work. The great discoveries were made by amateurs, by men who 
among other labors found some leisure in which to study; and only 
the occasional man like Cavendish, with ample means, could give his 

a^thecary , Lavo.sjer a public offical. and tliese typical examples 
The impulse to inveatigale came from within, uninfluenced by thowl.t 
f proflt or by any manner of external compulsion. An inlpiratiL, 
not the pressure of a duty, drove our predecessors forward 
«y degrees, however, chemistry was found to be useful and fis- 

proSslraf‘irexLt®.™‘*‘!J’"“* >^ocame 

oft^^h The field 

ww»te, ana so a double motive existed 
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for its furtlier development. This combin&tion of intellectual interest 
with utility gave the science a higher place in educational affairs; and 
when Liebig opened the first univer&ty laboratory for students at 
Giessen, a new era for chemistry began. Before that time the chemist 
was either self-taught or trained in private laboratories; now he 
could aspire to scholastic honors and assume his proper portion as a 
learned man. Asa discoverer, Liebig was great, but his chief services 
to chemistry were in his educational work and in the application of 
science to agriculture. To those achievements his wide reputation 


is mainly due. 

For chemistry, then, the second half of the century opened aus- 
ptciously. Chemists were needed for technical purposes and as teach- 
ers, and resources were placed at their disposal almost without stint. 
Piscovery was stimulated, investigaUon became more systematic, 
theory and practice developed side by side. Practical applications 
followed the most abstract researches; new industries sprang into 
existence, and in education mere bookishness gave way to experi- 
mental methods. A great but silent revolution had taken place, whose 
magnitude will be better appreciated by posterity than by ouraeWes . 
Had science done no more than to replace supposition by experiment, 
and chance discovery by orderly research, the revolution would still 
have been one of the greatest in the history of mankind. Chemistry 
was not the sole agent in effecting the transformation, but it surely 
played one of the leading parts, 

All of the agencies which 1 have mentioned helped to encourage 
the study of organic chemistry. It wts systematic, and therefore 
easily taught, and it was full of suggestiveness both for teacher and 
DU nil. Its practical applications were many, and gave the investi- 
gator hope of material rewards; the revelations of coal-tar alone were 
enough to stimulate chemists to the greatest activity. So it happened 
that inorganic chemistry fell into neglect, and the majority of chem- 
UU followed the leaders into the new field. The conceptions of che 
leal structure, which had been slowly evolving 
were given definiteness by the discovery of valence, and of this the 
bensene theory was perhaps the most application. Frank^ 

land. WiUinmson, .nd P.rkin in England; Duoas and W^m 
France, KekulfiandHofmann inGermany.and the ® ' 

are the conspicuous names connected with the 
Organic chemistry became an imposing structure, an y 
up;n the foundations which the older chemists had 1» The on 
stUutional formuie were built upon atomic 
itself was a property of the atom, and complete accep an 
net rs Vas rmi^sible until after 

atomic weights and brought them mb, after- 

law. Up to that point there was a chaos of rival doctnnes. 
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ward order reigned. Tbe full agoificance of valence could not appear 
until tbe old system of chemical equivalents had been set aside. 

Naturally, as the mass of chemical data increased, specialism 
became necessary. No man could expect to know the whole of chem> 
istry; a small part of it was all that any one could handle, and tlie 
inevitable results followed. A specialist may be broad, but the direct 
tendency of specialism is to narrow one's held of view, and to con- 
centrate the attention upon details rather than generalities. The 
theories which fit immediate conditions then become satisfactory, and 
tbe chance that they may be only partial glimpsea of greater laws is 
disregarded. Only the stronger and more philosophical minds cun 
escape these limitations and see things in their larger aspects. 

To the organic specialist, at least in most eases, the doctrine of 
valence was adequate; for it explained the combinations with which 
he bad to deal. Relatively few of the chemical elements were seri- 


ously considered by him, and they offered no insuperable difficulties. 
Carbon was the typical element, tbe key to all organic matter; its 
quadri valency in terms of the hydrogen unit was assured; its ability 
to unite with itself in chains or rings was established; with these 
data constitutional formtils became truly significant, and useful for 
the correlation of existing knowledge. Even more can be said in 
their favor, for they had a certain prophetic ability which guided 
research and foretold discovery. But, after all, carbon was only one 
among many elements, md nobody was j\istified in assuming that 
its modes of combination represented general laws, or that ideas 
drawn from tbe etudy of organic matter alone were applicable else- 
where. The theory of valence must be tested with regard to all 
the elements before its full validity could be recognised, and that 
test implied a renewal of interest in inorganic problems. It was neces- 
sity to discriminate between special cases and fundamental principles, 
and so a much larger field than organic chemistry could offer had to 
^ surveyed. Clues bad been found in Ihestudy of carbon compounds 
but where were they to lead? 

So £»r la actual knowledge went, tbe chemical elemeoU were dia- 
tinct entitle,, and .peculation aa to their nature had been looked 
^0 generally with diafavor. And yet they bad pointa in common 
^ich rendered their clasaification poaaiNe, and it waa perfectly 
MdMl that they could be arranged in a amall number of^atura^ 
e'*“eiiU were obvioualy type, of others; some were 
^morphoua, as shown by Mitacherlich. «,d some exhibited serial 

Sn r «lreme of classifica- 

buuw Analogies were numerous enough, 

hoU«^ not clear. A process of evolution was at work, 

‘ ** « Mendelejeff’s develop: 

ment of the periodic system. All partial claasifications, all the dim 
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foreshridowin^ of law. now fell into plaee together, and one simple 
gener.ilizntion occupied the field. The atomic weights became more 
than ever tlie fundamental constants of chemistry, and all the pro- 
perties of the elements were seen to be periodic functions of these 
quantities. In Mendelejeff's table stress was laid upon valence and 
\he form of compounds which each element could yield; In Lothar 
Meyer 5 curves the phy^cat relations were emphasised, and so each 
statement reinforced the other. Newlands, it is true, had partially 
anticipated Mendelejeff, but his law of octaves fell just short of com- 
pleteness. 

At first, the periodic classificaUon attracted comparatively little 
attention, and iu general acceptance might have been slow bad it 
not been for certain prophecies. In Mendelejefl's table there were 
many gaps; these were attributed to the existence of elements as 
yet unknown, and for three of them the author ventured upon pre- 
dictions. Each element must have a certain atomic weight, a pre- 
scribed density and melting-point, and should form compounds of 
a stated character. In due time the three unknown elements were 


actually found, and gallium, scandium, and germanium confirmed 
all of Mendelcjeff's anticipations. The importance of the clas^fica- 
tion was thus established, and the periodic law became one of the 
foundation stones of modem chemistry. The conception of valence 
as a properly of the atom acquired a broader significance; in cases 
that had been doubtful iU magnitude could be determined, and with 
its aid the chaos of inorganic chemistry began to exhibit signs of 
something like order. The deficiencies of the periodic system I need 
not mention here, for this is no time for details; neither shall I dis- 
cuss the obvious difficulties which arise when we seek to apply the 
doctrine of valence to inorganic compounds; only the larger verities 
concern us now. In the broadest sense the periodic classification is 
sound; the principle of valence is general, and the obsUcles wine 
now appear will doubtless be overcome by future investigation. 
That the greatest generalization has been reached, we cannot assume , 
but so far as we have gone we stand on solid ground, and can con inue 
our explorations in safety. . ,i 

Up to a certain point organic compounds had been ^ 

interpreted in terms of valence. Isomerism was explained, anu ine 
existence of unknown isomers could be predicted; differcn a 
were assignable to different positions within tbe mol«u e, ** *”, 
case of the four hydrogen atoms of acetic acid, one fixe an 
replaceable; but after all this had been done there were 
difficulties outstanding. Isomers existed whose chem 
seemed to be the same, and for their interpretation a 
chemical theory was needed. This want was s"PP''^ consequences 
and Lebel, who almost simultaneously poinUd out the co q 
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of assigning a tatrahedrel form to the atom of carbon. From the pr<i> 
perties of such an atom a new class of structural formula? could be 
deduced, by means of which tlieso-cnilcd cases of ''physical isoincf' 
ism '' weresimi^Jy Interpreted. The molecules of tartaric and ruceinic 
acids, for example, resemble each ollirr us un object resembles iXx 
reflection in a mirror, the one beiiu; a reversal of the other. Our 
science acquired a new province, that of siereocliemistry, u hi r Inn less 
than thirty years has grown to impressive dimensions. The theory of 
van't Hoff and Lebel did more than to interpret the troublesome 
known phenomena, it encouraged additional research and led to many 
discoveries. At first, the asymmetric earlmn atom .alone was coiishi* 


ered, but its peculiar properties are now shared by other dements, 
and physical or slereocliemical isomers arc found even uniong in- 
organic compounds. When one atom is combined with four other 
atoms or groups of as many different kinds, optical asymmetry 
appears, and phy&cal isomerism becomes possible. 

During tlio ninth decade of the century the dominating intcre.^^t lo 
organic chemistry began to wane, for the reason that other subje^qn 
were demanding tfieir share of attention. I do not mean by this (hut 
the activity of organic chemists diininislied, for their output of dii*» 
CO very was never greater th.an now; but tlie centre of the stage was 
slowly being filled by other groups of aclors. Inorganic chemistry was 
reviving from its long neglect, and physical chemistry loomed'largc 
upon the horizon. In each of these branches journ.tls were started, 
and no difficulty was found in filling their pages with the records of 
successful investigolions. In theory, physical chemistry has made 
the greatest advances, inorganic research lias been more a imittcr of 
detail. Let us briefly consider the two themes separately. 

To the inorganic chemist several duties were apparent. Old work 
needed revision, the compounds of many elements were almost unde. 
8cnl«d, there was a lack of system to remedy, and the theories de- 
rived from organic chemistry were to be tested and applied. A very 
arge part of the work was necessarily descriptive, a preiraration for 
e future, but back of it all lay a fundamental question with wliicli 
aU physical science is connected, for the nature of matter itself was 

the 

but to inorganic eliem- 
cl^i.»i r . ““’^ned. What is the nature of the 

Tefial^rT .1 And how shall an element 

tT Totr r ?*”''’ ***'" •'* by the periodic 

ohemis.: rp:5:™ -parfecuons is obvious duty for inorganic 

‘“if. t-ble and of the Lothar Meyer 

«rve there is an area which is partly blank and partly aied with the 
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symbols of uncertain elements. That sotne of them were tri- and 
others quad n valent was welt established; but their number was 
undetermined, and the places which they should occupy were even 
more doubtful. Some of the uncertainties still remain, and some 
have been cleared aw*ay ; but the main problem is as yet unanswered, 
and therefore the metals of the rare earths are still actively studied. 
Supposedly definite earths have proved to be mixtures ; others, like 
cerium, lanthanum, yttrium, and scandium, seem to be definitely 
placed; but what shall we aay of the rest? Didymium was thought 
to be a distinct element, and yet it has been split in two; samarium, 
gadolinium, erbium, and ytterbium are probably definite; but sev- 
eral other metals are claiming recognition; and so, notwithstand- 
ing the progress which has been made, a large part of the field is still 
obscure. Through the study of the rare earths, one aide of our pro- 
blem, the nature of the elements, is open to attack; but only the 
outworks have been earned so far. 


According to modem ideas, the integrity of an element is deter- 
mined by two conditions; it must have a distinct spectrum and a 
definite atomic weight. In the study of the rare earths these criteria 
have been systematically applied, and to great advantage; but what 
has been done elsewhere? To answer this question we must go back 
more than forty years in time and make a new beginning. 

It was near the middle of the century that August Comte, seeking 
to find some limits to positive knowledge, argued that it would be 
impossible for us ever to determine the nature of the heavenly 
bodies. Are they composed of matter like that which forms the earth, 
or are they different in kind? ^ on that theme we might speculate, 
but we could never know. The prophecy was futile; Kirchhoff and 
Bunsen, with the spectroscope, swept the limitstioos away, and all 
the universe, as far as eye could reach, was found to contain familiar 
elements, but under conditions not always like our own. AsUonomy, 
physics, and chemistry had gained a new weapon, and discovery 
followed discovery along widely different lines. 

In the chemical laboratories the value of the new instrument w 
immediately proved. Two metals, eaetium and rubidium, 
sent!/ disco>-ered by its aid. thallium and indium were found a i.tt e 
later, and their analogies to other elcmenU made them compara 
easy to classify. The periodic system, which was develop^ later stUJ, 
gave them their proper positions among the metaU, and ey i 
made the classification more complete, and therefore easier 
bli.h. I. each case the double cH.erioa was !' o* 

snectrum was connected with definite atomic weight. « 

Sir«i“ra; but they are not the ouly kind. Carta.n solutions 

give absorption spectra, and they have been of great 

fJudy of the rare earths. In the identification of the elements, then, 
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tlie spectroscope has rendcre<l service of i nest tm Able value, and dis* 
CO very would have been very slow without it. (^uitc recently, nt tlic 
very end of the last century and during the few years of (he now, re- 
lations have appeared between the wu>'C-lcngths of the spectral lines 
and the atomic weights of the dements; but (he ge(icr:il expression 
which shall connect them all is yet to be revealed. 

Another di8co>'ery in (he realm of inorganic choniislr>* is<lo.<rrving 
of mention now on account of its pe< uliar sigiiifioumc- The atmo- 
sphere was thought to be well known, and yet in iS95» now dement, 
argon, was discovered in it. This And was quickly folio wed by others 
of like kind, ond now five gases previously unknown luive l>cen 
extracted from the air. Each gas is identifiable by i(s.«pertrum and 
its density, and from the latter datum the atomic weight run he 
inferred. 


Now the interesting fact concerning these atmospheric gaM*R — 
helium, neon, argon, krypton, and xenon — is that they represent 
matter of a now kind. So far as evidence goes, (hey are monntondc. 
absolutely inert, and incapable of union with other elements. Their 
valence U tero, and when the periodicity of the elements is repre- 
sented by a vibratory curve, they occupy the points of rest. — the 
nodes. They are matter having physical, but no ehcmieal, properties, 
tmd therefore tliey can be investigated only upon the physical side 
This conclusion, perhaps, should bo stated provisionally, for it mnv 
be reversed by future discovery; but of this possibility we have onlV 
one suggestion- Helium was first extracted from the mineral uraninite 
m which it is firmly held, and we cannot say with certainty that it 
w oot chemically combined. Altered or massive uraninite contains 
little or no helium; the er)-8lalliied varieties yield more, and tlio 
most brjlbant and perfect crystals sre the richest of all The gns 
may be merely occluded, but the bare chance of combination should 
not be overlooked. Either supposition » legitimate; but there is 
the I««ibi]ity namely, that helium may be generated by 

the decay of another substance, and not be an original constituent 

tt strp:n " ---Sly 

rbi discovery of radium by Mme. Curie belongs to the nineteenth 

‘>’e phenomena of radioactivity n-cre 

with those of other elemenu, and yet ilexhibi ts an apparent 
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iost ability v:\iich is difficult to explain. lUdium gives off material 
emanations that are different from itself; they are gaseous and inert; 
in t ho m t ho speet rum of helium has been observed . F rom one elemen t 
another seems to be derived, and al) our notions of what an element 
should be are thrown into temporary confusion, I say “temporary,” 
for 1 believe that order will be restored, and that a deeper insight 
into the eonstitution of matter is elose at hand. 

Pardon me now if I seem to wander from one part of my subject to 
another. Between the various departmenu of knowledge there are 
no sharp boundaries, and the solution of a problem often depends 
upon the convergence of testimony from many different directions. 
The nature of the elements is primarily a question for the inorganic 
chemist; but physics has much to say upon the subject, and even the 
serial relations of organic compounds offer suggestive analogies which 
are entitled to some consideration. The periodic system, with its 
fulfilled prophecies, tells us that the elements are related one to 
another by some distinct law; the spectroscope gives us evidence of 
a different order; electrical phenomena have their share in the story, 
and the motlern phenomena of radioactivity offer the latest testi- 
mony of all. What conclurions seem to be foreshadowed by the data 


now* in hand? . 

One of the earliest achievemenU of the spectroscope was ine 
rehabilitation of the nebular hypothesis. The resolution of some 
nebula* into clusters of stars had shaken faith in Laplaces ai»cu- 
lation; but wl.cn it was proved that others were really clouds of 
incandescent gas. belief in the hypothesis was restored. One 
however, was of peculiar interest: in nebul* only one or tx,o 
elements, low in the scale of atomic weights, could be 
whiter and hotter stars a few more sutetanees 
stars were of still greater complexity, and so on / L 

the simplest eonstitution to the material '’«tcrogene.ty of our g bbe^ 
If suns and planet, n-ere evolved from nebul* n 
chemical elements had been successively „t 

_ a supposition which was certainly legitimate slrtough .t was J 
first denied by some chemists as unworthy to ^ hearf. At ^ 

here was testimony faring upon pigeon- 

although its full significance was not so dear. 


holed, but not thrown away. . , , 

Recently, and In great part through the si<le an 

son, evidence has lK*en obtained of the experi- 

evolution of the ionisation of gases, 

ments suggest a break.ng-dowm. By of particles 

phenomena were obsened which point to ^ 

Laller than the Daltonian ator^. and a l^pnnmg 
toward the identification of matter with electnc.tj. 
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particles, corpuscles or electrons, have been split olT from ordiiuiry 
matter, and they are always the samci regardless of the element rroii) 
which they separate. Even their mass can he estimated, and it ni>> 
pears to be about the thousandth part of that whieli represents uii 
atom of hydrogen, These conclusions arc perhaps not tiiml, but they 
are emphasized by the results obtained in the study of mdioaetivity. 
The investigations of Rutherford and Soddy, of ltuiii^.13', Dewar, 
and others, all tend in the aame direction, and lead to the su.<pieiori 
that the atoms are complex and aubjcct to decay. The three most 
radioactive elements arc radium, thorium, and iintjiiiim. and the >e 
have the highest atomic tveights of any sulistaiiees known. H the 
elements are complex, these arc the most so, and tlierefon* preMiut* 
ably the least stable. If we take this testimony in conneetion with 
that given by Thomson, the evidence offcrc<l by the spinet ra of ilir 
heavenly bodies, and the regularities of the periodic law, wc huw 
a strong argument in favor of (he supposition that the »io-ealied He. 
meats are not the simplest forms of rnoUcr, and that (hey may lie 
ultimately one. The doctrines of unity of mailer and the unity of 
force are thus philosophically allied, and only negative evidence can 
be adduced to support a belief in the actual diversity of the elemviiib. 

Speaking broadly, organic and inorganic chemistry, at IcaM as 
they are commonly studied, are essentially descriptive in ihoir 
character, and they deal with sudeal plienomena. rhysieal chemih. 
try, on the other hand, is more concerned with dynamjps, and seeks 
to determine the conditions of chemical equilibrium, and the n.ilure 
of chemical change. What substances are and what substances do 
are of course only two phases of the aame fundamental problem 
winch are separable ideally, but not otherwise. Deseriplive chemistry 
lays stress upon one side of the science, physical chemistry empimsisea 
the other; but they blend together by imperceptible degrees, an<i no 
cleat line of demarcation can be drawn between them. 

Every science, when viewed historically, is seen to have a ceniral 
hue of growth, to which its various branches sre naturally related 
n cUemjstry this line U marked by physical phenomena, ami from 
heir study the greaUr generaUzations have been-derived. Avogndro's 
J Faraday’s theory of electrolysis. 

Iht of the element* .re good illu«r.tio,;e of 

this principle. The atomic theory iiaelf. which connecta all of the 

«Sinef ‘“"’l' ^ ** : '-“‘'"CO is beat 

V *‘*»»«l'emiatrj. arose from optical 

stem ^ ' consrferaUons. Phyaic.l ehemiatrj- is the main 

Tf dvnL^^l“‘“rl’ .re merely the msolts 

r * 1°**^ phenomena, the trans- 

rmation. of energy, which took pl.ee during its form.tion, and to 
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$ludic? of this kind the chemiaU of the future must devote a large 


port of thoir time. 

During the last twenty years Uie importance of physical chemistry, 
or rather the recognition of Its importance, has steadily increased, and 
lo-day it seems to dominate the entire field of chemical research. 
Laboratories are equipped for its purposes alone, journals are de- 
voted to it, and the activity of investigators has become so great 
til at subdivision has already begun, and men are known as thermo- 
chemists, electro-chemists, and so on, Electro-chemical societies have 
been formed and arc prosperous; specialism is passing into subspe- 
cinlism; in short, chemistry is swiftly assuming an enUrely new form. 

In the evolution of any science successes and disappointments 
are almost equally influential; the former stimulating, the latter 
tending to arrest research. The fruitful line is followed, and altracW 
workers* the barren field is deserted or nearly so. Barrenness, how- 
ever, may be due not to lack of fertility, but to premature effort: 
and the truth which Is beyond our reach to-day may drop into ow 
hands to-morrow. Thermo-chemistry, for example, has so far faded 
to repay the labor spent upon U, and has fallen into disfavor; but 
the future may tell a different story, lu importance a obvious, 
and its general laws cannot elude discovery forever. The therms 
changes which accompany all chemical reactions must sometime be 


On^ the other hand, success has followed the 
solutions, and thereby chemical theory has been enriched. li«t, 
it was found that substances in solution exerted * ^ 7 : 

n..m.non .Ito^ded by depr^siOB of the 

temperature for boiling. This pressure resembled ‘^at o^«ved m 
ga.,es, and a relation between the two was apparent. “ J 

Hoff*8 orivileae to trace the connection, and to develop a kmet 
SeSr^oriions. Avog.dro's 

and equal volumes of solutions at equal ostDoMc^u^ 

to contain equal numbers of molecules. For , 

and the gaseous, S of dis^^^^ 

which, for g.sses, were easily exp a.ned “ „iu,ions, 
Arrhenius applied lh« explanal.o.i to ®“®Pdevcloped in the 
taking into consideration also the '‘”*”P^’^‘‘TsalVin dilute 
study of electrolysis, and the •^■’^■"“''““J^^hich «main in 
solution is electrically dissc^.afed ‘°“;„,i,»,io„s several 

equilibrium although a simple matter 

important consequences follo^«^. nrat, «„u*tftnce8 — a class 

to determine the molecular weig ® “ for gases alone, 

of measurements that had thT^subkcl of reactions 
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double decomposition. In most csscst ahhougli not invariably, (fii' 
phenomena are Ionic, and the molecules are first broken down. Iti 
the third place, the uniform heat of neutraliralion between aiicJK 
and bases was explained by showing that in all cases it roproseiiied 
one and the same change, namdy, tho union of hydrogen an<i hy* 
droxyl ions to form water — a conclusion which {>ave a sigmUmin 
datum to tbenDo^hcmistry. In brief, many disimet lines of physico> 
cbetnioal research converge in the kinetic theory of solutions — a 
theory whose development lias hardly more than b<*gim. Like most 
successful theories, its importance may at fii’st be exaggerated; we 
have not yet the perspective which shall enable us to jutige it truly: 
in all probability, it is but one phase of some larger law ; but. not* 
withstanding all difficulties and all objections, it is a stride forward, 
and will bring ua to new truth. 

We now' reach a point where it is difficult to disentangle the many 
threads of investigation, and to determine their relations to one 


another and to the past. Current ivork is more or less confusing, for 
it is too near our eyes, and Its ultimate significance is not easily 
apprehended, The theory of solutions, the law of mass-action enun- 
ciated by Guldberg and Waage, and the phase rule of Willard Gibbs 
interact in so many ways, and are so rapidly developing, that I for 
one dare not attempt to predict what the outcome shall be. Chem- 
istry is becoming more and more a mathematical science, and so is 
gaining in precision; but mathematical reasoning leads to correct 
conclusions only when its premises are secure. The data must be 
verified and reverified before we cso eertaioly determine their mean- 
ing, and in the enthusiasm of new Investigation this necessary duty 
is often deferred. The pioneer leaves much undone behind him, and 
patient laborers are needed to follow in his lead. The first glimpse 
of truth is rarely the whole truth, for that is best gained by what 
we may call the method of successive approximations. 

If prophecy is difficult, retrospection » easy; we may therefore 
retrace our steps and see what road we have followed. Boyle, Priest- 
ley, ^h«Ie, and Uvoisier prepared the way for Dalton, and his 
atomic theory, the first quantitative theory of its kind, has been for 
a century the key to all chemistry. All of the g«at advances in our 
^ence have hin^d directly upon Dalton’s conception, and his atomic 
‘‘r, Bwieliu* and Canniwaro, now ,o 

-id tha phyaicaJ relations of 

un?o tSl.? “ T The Periodic law is based 

upon the atoimc weights v.lence is an atomic function , in storeochem- 

UD^ tho ‘ isomerism is intelligible only 

of rmoLTr"*’®^ the structu^ 

enemistry and the molecules of thennodynamies are either atoms 
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or groups of atoms; and, in short, ivhicbever way we turn in physical 
science we find ourselves, consciously or unconsciously, thinking in 
atomic terms. And yet we are sometimes told that the atomic theory 
is outworn, and that some other conception should replace it. We 
may well ask, therefore, whether atomism has any basis in reality 
U it the truth or only an illusion — a concrete fact, or misinterpret- 
ation of testimony? 

That the atomic theor}* has rendered great service to chemistry, 
and that it correlates our positive data, is clear; but after all it is 
h3'pothetical, for no atom has been isolated and seen. The molecule 
and the atom are inferred from the properties of matter in mass; 
and if we need a theory at all, there ia none other at hand. The 


attempts to evade it are agnostic in character, and are based upon 
the tacit assumption that it is unscientific to speculate upon ultimate 
questions, which, in the nature of things, can never be absolutely 
solved. We can observe and classify relations, but it is useless to ask 
what they mean- The phase rule has been suggested as a basis for 
our classification, and under it the different kinds of matter become 
different phases of something which we may or may not be able 
to comprehend. Perhaps I misrepresent the posiUon of fhe anti- 
utomists; but if so it is because their statements are to roy mind far 
from clear. If we object to the atom, we must object to the ether, for 
that is equally unknowable; we cannot divorce matter and motion, 
for they are never obser%'ed apart; in short, we must reconstruct all 
physical science end keep within the limits of things known. But is 
the agnostic position sound? Is not the imaginatjon as truly an instru- 
ment of science ns is the reason? May we never look forward and 
anticipate what is to come, shall we always observe and experiment 
without the help of ideals? To do so we must assume limiUtioM 
where no limits can be seen, and the human mind refuses 
that way. Speculation is the guide of science; an indiepensabJe awist- 
ant in our exploration of the unknown; a good servant, but the 
worst of masters- Scientific methods differ from unscientific metbo^ 
partly by their use of system, and parUy in tbeir employment 
disciplined as against unrestroined speculation. 

Th»t the etomic theory ha* been a uaeful tool no one ean den^ 
but can we, in the light of present knowledge. ‘ 

without it? We see .hat matter differ* in 'Xre„«s 

to point, and all of our experiments end in the , 

But i* not difference a proof of discontinuity? How 

vary? Even the ether itself, that mystenou* medium wh ^ 
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u$ nons regardless of its ultimate or physical nature* which may lie 
exceedingly complex. The conception is so ImunU up with all modern 
chemical ideas that we cannot abandon it if \vc would, so long us 
nothing better is offered us in its place. 

The chemist, then* may legitimately claim that matter, as we know 
it* is made up of small, distinct particles, which, so fnr as they have 
bee a chemically dehiwd, are of few kinds. Tho^ particles gather 
into clusters, througli sonte form of attraction who.<c nature is still 
unknown, and in which differences of position pmlmbly represent 
differences of chemical structure. Allotropy and is^unerisin are thus 
explainable, two phenomena that are perhaps the s^mte* and for 
which the atomic theory alone has offered any reasonable interpret^ 
atioD. But this is not all. Certain numerical constants, commonly 
known as the atomic weights, have been disco vereil, one for each 
element, which are fundamental for all quantitative chemistry and 
for an important port of phy«c8. These constants arc real; theyrepre- 
sent dehnite* measurable relations; and in one form or another they 
will remain in use. apart from all changes in theory. Whether they 
are independent of one another is yet to be determined; there arc 
indications that they may be connected by some mathematical law; 
and should such an expre»on, a quantitative periodicity, be dis- 
covered. it would go for towards enlightening us as to the r^al nature 
of tlio elements themselves. The exact determination of the atomic 
weights is therefore a motter of supreme importance and one bearing 
directly upon the profounder problems of cliemislry. If the atoms 
arc separable into electrons, the masses of the latter should bear some 
relation to the otomic weigbU snd give us clues to their mathematical 
interpretation. Future investigations along this line are certain to 
be made, end we may fairly hope that they will prove successful. 

The nineteenth century is often called the age of steam, and iU 
latter half the age of electricity. May we col. with equal propriety, 
name it the age of chemistry? During the passage of its years chem- 
ist^ has developed from an art into a science, with a clear philo- 
sophy of its own, and with useful applications which affect all other 
toiences and many industries. A great university may now employ 
twenty chemists as teachers where 6fty years ago there was barely 
work for one. Training in chemical research has become a recognized 
eature in higher education; the student is Uught to think and 
investigate; the production of new knowledge U seen to be a distinct 
function of the teacher. Scholarship is now rated according to its 
lertiiity ; flQd the man who merely knows, no matter how thoroughly. 
In forerunners, is given alow rank in the thinking world, 
^the industries, chemical thought is translated into action, and so 

mf. f ^ knowledge 

material wealth. Governments maiaUin public laboratories; it 
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may be in preparation for warfare, for sanitary purposes, as aids in 
the enforcement of revenue laws, or for their own protection as pur- 
chasers of supplies; and so the xisefulness of cliemistry is felt along 
i n n u merable li nes. The science advances wi tb e ver-i nc reasing rapi d ity 
and there are as yet no signs of slackening. What shall the future be? 
We can distinguish necessities and express our hopes, even if we can- 
not prophesy. An essay of this kind w*ould have small value if it 
failed to offer any helpful suggestions for the work that is to be done. 

In the realm of descriptive chemistry certain work is obviously 
needed and is therefore likely to be done. Part of this, and the least 
attractive part, is revision ary — a veri6cation of the older data with 
the correction of venerable errors. On the inorganic side we may 
predict many advances, and some of the possible lines of research 
we have already considered. In order to complete the periodic table 
the rare earths must be exhaustively studied, and the irregularities 
shown by iodine and tellurium, or by potassium and argon, ought to 
be explained. The problems of chemical structure which are offered 
by complex bases and acids and by double salts require elucidation, 
and here physico-chemical methods are likely to be most applicable. 
The correlation of chemical structure with crystalline form is sure to 
receive much attention; but what direction researches of this kind 
may take is not easy to foresee. 

For organic chemistry 1 am hardly qualified to speak, at least not 
with regard to the more immediate urgencies. It is plain, however, 
to every one that there are large and important groups of compounds 
which await constitutional interpretation, the alkaloids and albumin- 
oids being among them. Organo-tnetallic bodies also deserve a good 
deal of attention, for in them the two departments of descriptive 
chemistry meet, and each one, organic or inorganic, can be made to 
shed light upon the other. Finally, the relations between physical 
properties and chemical composition are most easily investigated upon 
the organic side, and here are problems enough to keep men busy for 
a good part of the present century. All the properties of a substance 
should be calculable from its composition; but the adequate data and 
the conclusive theory are far beyond our reach. We ha>'e afew begin- 
nings, nothing more. 

In physical chemistry, it seems to me, we find the unifying prin- 
ciples which are to bind all the subdivisions of our science into one. 
Some of the problems mentioned under the headmg of descripti\e 
chemistry are almost wholly physical in their nature; only they are 
statical, and leave dynamics untouched- They deal with cqui i rin 
established by transformations of energy — a statement w'hich o s 
true whether we connect it with the atomic theory or base i upon 
the phase rule. The laws of chemical equilibrium are fu^ndamentaJ, 
beyond question; but antecedent to their application there was an 
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interplay o/ active forces whose statutes arc more general still. Wl«it 
is the nature of chemical change, and » liat laws govern its trans- 
formations of energy? These, to my mind, a re the most general ques- 
tioas of dynamical chemistry. They arc raised by every reaction, 
and they Involve the consideration of all tlic physical forces. The 
problems of thermochemistry, of eiectro>cliemisU'y,of optical chern* 
istry, are mere special cases arising under the more universal gen* 
eral laws, and they will cease to exist when the hitter have been 
discovered. So ideal a condition may never be reached, but we can 
approach it. 

Hoa*, now let me ask, shall the work of the future lie done? Ililhcrln 
individual initiative has been the chief agency in effecting progreas, 
and each man has handled his own problems in his own way. By 
individual geniuses the greatest discoveries are made, but they arc 
tried and tested by the collective lotelligeoce of many laborers, more 
humble, perhaps, but also more patient and thorough. The genius 
is fortunate, but science has use for plodders as w*ell, who furnish the 
commonplace facts that are the raw material from w'hich laws and 
generalizations are developed. The great thinker needs only oppor- 
tunity and encouragement; the rank and file of investigators, it 
seems to me, require something more. We need not fear that personal 
effort will cease; and still we may fairly ask whether it is sufficient 
for the tasks which are uow waiting to be done. 


One result of individualism in scientific research is evident, Our 
knowledge increases irregularly, unsy in metrically — with one phase 
overdeveloped and another neglected. In cverj* group of data tlicre 
are gaps to be filled, side by side with needless duplications. One man 
finishes a research only to find himself anticipated by some more 
fortunate worker, and he feels that his labor has been llirown away. 
Competition is a good thing, but cooperation is better, for it insures 
thateconoray of effort which is as important in intellectual affairs as it 
is in the factory or in commerce. Can we, Mi thout stifling enthusiasm, 
without harming the individual, encourage the organization of re- 
search, and 80 give to science a swifter growth and a more perfect 
eymmetry? That vague but potent agency, « the spirit of the time,” 
has taken ‘‘organization” for one of iu watchwords, and we cannot 
escape from its spell. Collectivism and individualism, hoaever are 
Dot necessarily antagonistic; they are two forces acting side by side, 
and each helping the other. A man best develops himself when he 
works m harmony with bis fellows. 

Chemicl societies sre an invention of the nineteenth centurv, and 
they stand for one step in the right direction. In their mekings, 
by conference and dwcussion, and in their publications, by making 

^ '■''Oh'age investigation, 
avert, m some measure, useless duplications of effort. Through 
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commit Ices, they sometimes direct the growth of science, not by the 
exercise of compulsion, but by classifying work that has been done 
and showing where work Is needed. An extension of this process 
might easily be de>'ised, in sucb manner that a definite field of study 
should be divided among a number of scholars, each doing his own 
share and earning whatever independent credit he deserved. In 
astronomy we already have an example to follow, for observatories 
have divided a part of their work in exactly this manner, each insti- 
tution mapping a sons of stare assigned to it by mutual agreement. 
Cooperative research upon a well-eonsidered plan ought to be possible 
among chemists. Some overlapping, some duplication, cannot be 
avoided, but the waste can at least be diminished. 

There is one other step which needs to be taken, and one which I 
have repeatedly urged on other occasions. There should be laborato- 
ries organ! zed, equipped, and manned for systematic chemical research 
upon those problems which are too large for individuals to handle. 
The exhaustive determination of constants, for example, must pre- 
cede the development of laws, and few chemists laboring singly care 
to attempt work of so tedious a nature. Each one often feels the need 
of data which do not exist, wanU that he is unable personally to 
sujjply, and such a laboratory as I have in mind could render invalu- 
able service. Astronomy has iU observatories, biology is provided 
with experimental stations, phyrics is represented by institutions like 
the Reichsanstall, while chemistry is almost unaided. Chemistry, the 
creator of wealth, receives few endowments, and those which have 
fallen to its share have been in aid, not of research, but of teaching. 
Great things have been and will yet be achieved in the universities, 
but their laboratories can cover no more than a small portion of the 
field. A laboratory for research would not compete with them; it 
would, on the other hand, reinforce their efforts- 'W^en, a hundred 
years hence, the progress and development of chemistry during the 
twentieth century is summed up, investigations esrried on under 
endowments will fill a conspicuous portion of the stage. I have ai 
in the future; I believe it will be better than the past; and to my 
mind the great advances in science which we celebrate are onl> a 
beginning. 
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CBRWbTRY, though young t9 6 scioDco, ^aces iU first applica- 
U 0 D 8 back to the very cradle of the human race. Aa soon as roan 
in bis struggle with nature bad come into possesaion of his individu- 
ality, his observing intelligence enabled him to take cognisance 
of some of the phenomena occurring about him, and to engage in 
the study of them. He saw the importance of fire, and soon recog- 
Ltzed that cerUin metallic subaUnces could take tbe place of flint 
m the manufacture of weapons. Thereupon he devoted himself to 
that pnmitive metallurgy of copper, of which ive still find so manv 
examples, more or less transformed, in the earliest foundaWons of 

from 

explicit, of the most remote of our civilisations 

The importance of metal in the different stages of human develop. 

«r,h “ *0 "-f that a single name is used to cover all 
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working the r&r« metals, in making enamels by fusion, in producing 
and fudbioning glass, and in preparing fermented liquors. 

On tlie other band, a little people, whose part in everything was to 
throw the most brilliant light on it without inventing new &pplica> 
tions, sought to e:cplam, philosophically, these transformations of 
matter. The Greek philosophers discxissed this subject at length. 
Empedocles reduced all the bodies that nature can present to four 
elements: fire, air, water, and earth. For him, these elements were 
composed of a multitude of minute particles, indivisible and insecable. 
Such a theory leads easily to the atoms of Democritus. Whether 
these elements were considered as symbols or as a ventsbie clsssi* 
hcation of matter, the idea of Empedocles, adopted by Aristotle, and 
taught by all the schools, was destined to maintain for centuries 
the position of a doctrine that could not be disputed. 

Later. Epicurus revives the theory of atoms, and Lucretius, in a 

poetic divination, can write: 

Pnncipio. quonism Um corpus, tt humor 
Aurarumqus Icvn uimas. cslidique vKporcs, 

E quibus We rerum consistcre summa videtur, 

Omnis aativo ac roortali corpore constant. 

Debet eodem omaU mundJ natura puUri.' 

The idea of the four elements reappears unchanged among the 
Arabian chemists, and among the alchemists of the Middle Ages; 
though it undergoes various transformations at the hands of Paracel- 
sus who recognised five elements: spirit; mercury; phlegm or water; 
salt, sulphur, or oil; and earth,— and later at the hands of Beecher 
who admiu the existence of three essences in earth, — vitrifiable, 


inflammable, and mercurial earth. 

The theory of four elements reigns without contest up to the 
moment when Stahl, professor at the University of Halle, <^evelop8 
his important conception of phlogiston, For Beecher, com bustibl^e 
bodies and meUls contained his three sorts of earth combmed- 
For SUhl, •‘inflammable earth'' becomes phlogiston. Carbon, by its 
combustion, gives heat and light; it therefore contains phlogiston. 
When a calx, that is to say. a meUllic oxide, is heated with carbom 
it extracts and fixes the phlogUton, and becomes a metal. 1 e 
were important conceptions, because they made it pt^i e o n 
one body of doctrine the phenomena of oxidation ° re uc i . 

Such was the state of the science when Lavoisier followed up 
memorable experiments by developing the 
stances. This great savant shoii-ed that the same 

iUstate.ancl he separated clearly.amt.ngthepbenomen ^ 

on the one side the weight of the reacting bodies, and on the otn^r 
• '• First. .iiiM Mrth.and waUr.andth. Slal is^ubjecl 

eamc sort of mAtter. 
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side the heat set free. By weighing the simple substances tliat were 
combined and also the compound produced, he definitely cstjibliKlicd 
the weight equation of the chemical react ion. By nicusunng with the 
calorimeter tl)e amounts of heat set free, he sep:irnte<l ponderable 
matter from the imponderable agents. All these vie tvs vterc« in nd<lj- 
tioD, logically bound up with each other, and it wctuld have licen 
impossible to study properly the phenomenu of eouibustion if be 
had not been forming an exact idea of the |Kis.«:igc <»f a bo<ly from 
the solid to the liquid and gaseous states. 

We need not here recall his memorable experiments on the rom- 
posiiioQ of air and of water, on the increase of the weight of nioials 
during their oxidation. on the phenomena of combustion, respiration, 
and the production of animal heat, and on fcrn»entiition, or fiimlly 
his creation of the nomenclature. These new ideas overthrew the 
theory of phlogiston. They brought light into the midst of the lal>ori> 
ous researches of the alchemists, they prepared the way for orgutne 
and physiological chemistry, they gave rigor and exact it uiio to 
chemical reactions. Is a word, they established chemistry in iho 
position of o science. 

. Starting from this epoch, we can divide into three great periodn 
the numerous researches that were pursued in different count rie.«. 
Id the first period, the modem idea of elements takes shape; in the 
second, the chemical lan-a are established; and in Ibc third, the 
atomic weights of the elements are detemuned- 

The first period includes the studies of a great number of invesliga* 
tors, but among them four names emerge above all others, — Scheele, 
whose chemical genius enriched our science; Priestley , a mind at once 
original and conservative; Cavendish, whose analyses hove never been 
surpossed; and finally Humphry Davy, who, by tite discovery of 
the metals of (he alkalies and alkaline earths, explained the compo- 
sition of the earths and won definitive acceptance for the conception 
of elements. 


The second period prennts to us the legislators of our science 
Wentel, folloumg up the work of Rouelle, gives precision to the 
knowledge of salts and of double decompositions. Richter pub- 
hshes the first tables of neutraliietion for acids and bases. Proust 
ormulates the law of the eonsUncy of proportions (1806): and 
ua ton at the same time, gives a complete exposition of the law of 

X * h* had presented, in 

shall’,!! of Manchester. As we 

ciallT, ! r n "f Dalton’s law was not appto- 

bd^atod th ! '■ * *“ 8 , Gay LuLao 

Drom!d!-M r of gases. By their 

toSrlM! of combination a 

trujy mathematical exactitude- 
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After that, the study of the weight of the different elements which 
enter into combination could be pursued with success, especially 
when Mitscherlieh's law of isomorphism (1810) and Dulong and 
Petit*s law of specific heat (1819) became known. In this third period, 
in which experimental precision was carried to its furthest limits, 
alongside of the researches of Victor Regnault, Faraday, Marignac, and 
many others, the most important works published on the subject 
tliat we are considering are those of Bertel ius, Pumas, and Stas. 

The magnificent effort of Berxclius provided a study, as complete 
as possible, of most of our simple substances. This line of experiment 
was taken up with the greatest care by Pumas, who first determined 
the composition, by weight, of water and of air; and then by means 
of simple and elegant experiments gave us a certain number of atomic 
w'eights, among them that of carbon, the pivot of all organic chem- 
istry. Stas next took up. the study of these questions, and, d pra- 
pos of William Prout’s hypothesis of the unity of matter, showed 
clearly that the atomic welghU are not rimple multiples of luiity, 
Stas’s experiments will remain in our science as models of precision. 

During this splendid period, which requires about a century, the 
theories by which we bind together the innumerable details of our 


science had time to change more than once, 

We have already seen how Lavoisier’s ideas replaced the theory 
of phlogiston. Later, Humphry Pavy, after his splendid discoveries, 
assigned a predominating i^le to electricity and created the elcctfo- 
chemical theory, which was adopted and modified by Bertelius. 
Then came the investigations of vapor density, and, after prolonged 
discussions, many chemists abandoned the numbers of Berselius. and 
followed the so-cslled notation of equivalents, proposed by Wol^^ 
ton and adopted by Gmelin, Liebig, and Dumas, But soon Gerharfl, 
con«dering as equivalents the quantities of hydrochloric acid water, 
and ammonia, which correspond to equal volumes, proposed a sys- 
tem of atomic weights, which won as adherenU: m 
Wurts, Friedeli in England, Williamson, Frankland, 

Hofmann, Kekul6, Baeyer; in Italy. Cannisaio. Th« hy^thesisj^ 
Avogadro and Ampire took on new I'fe, and a ^ ^ f\f,e 
between atoms and molecules made possible a reconstitution of 

atomic theory on the basis of the ^.t law ° 

Considerably before this time chemistry was diviaea 

great chapters: the investigat^^^^ 

The study of organic chemistry had begun with tne 

of Lavoisier. During the succeeding Ubles and 

tried first of all to isolate the proximate f success, 

animals. These studies pureued on ““ "j" jy '^efiLd com- 

endowed chemistry with a , J'" ^tie properties, 

pounds, some of which possessed important therapeutic p y 
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The analysis of all these substances was a rather delicate task, and, 
us is the rule in the sciences, no definitive results could be established 
until the methods of analysis were carried to a sutlicicnt point of 
exactness. Only after this preliminary work was it possible to 
classify tliese innumerable compounds. Various theories then fol' 
lowed, till At last synthesis came to complete the work that had been 
begun. We recall the great researches of Berthclot on this subject: 
synthesis of the proximate principles of the animal futs, of the 
alcohols, acids, carbides (acetylene in particular), camphor, di^crent 
essences. The vital force accepted by Berselius, Liebig, and Gerhurdt 
no longer existed. Though man's power was limited in so many 
things, he could make by synthesis inert organic matter. 

Soon appears Kekul4'8 schema giving a new orientation to organic 
chemistry; and the sy others of the most complicated compounds 
is successfully attempted. Gracbe and Liebermann accoui])lish the 
synthesis of alisarin; and later, in a magnihcenl study of Indign, 
Baeyer is able to state that the position of every atom in the mole- 
cule of this dye has been experimentally determined. From these 
researches issue the different syntheses of indigo. Finally Emil 
Fischer achieves the syntheses of the sugars and so opens new hori- 


zons to biology. 

For fifty years, the chemiatry of carbon has formed a separate 
chapter, and has presented a marvelous spectacle in its develop- 
ment and iu its important industrial applications. From the stand- 
point of research, organic cliemistry — the fruitful theories of which 
have been slowly transformed ~ no longer finds any difficulty in 
determining the composition of the innumerable derivatives ihot it 
studies. Inorganic chemistry, on the contrary, though it has aroused 
so many efforts to establish the qualitative and quantitative analysis 
of its various compounds, is still far from completion. It is still in a 
stage of evolution, in spite of the recent work of Gooch, Clarke, and 
so many others. The reason for this is that some of the elements ore 
as yet very incompletely studied- The large number of simple bodies 
included in inorganic chemistry increases the difficulty. 

When a good part of the atomic weights had been established, the 
amount of effort that had to be devoted to organic chemistry caused 
the number of researches in inorganic chemistry to decrease. To-day, 
however, when the main lines of organic chemistry have been trnced, 
and when in place of the vir^n forest, os Hofman called it, there 
appears a complete city, beautifully laid out, the study of inorganic 
ctiemistry has come again into honor. 

However, inorganic chemistry has been eontinxiing its discoveries 
m the mean time. A certain number of new, and for the most part 
rare, elements have been isolated in the last thirty years. Lecoq de 
Boubaudran, m 1875, obtained from Asturian blende a new and 
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curious mota] melting et 5CP, gallium. Winkler, after very delicate 
analysis, obtained germanium from Freiberg argyrodite. Also, in 
1886, the author of this lecture succeeded in isolating fluorin, which, 
though having a fairly wide distribution in nature, had previously 
resisted the efforts of Humphry Davy, Louyet, the Knox brothers, 
Freiny, and Gore. 

Within the last few years, another series of discoveries has aroused 
the keen interest of the scientific world. As the result of delicate 
experiments for determining the dentiiy of nitrogen when prepared 
by chemical reaction, and when obtained from the air, Lord Rayleigh 
declared that the difference, which affected only the third decimal 
of his figures, was to be attributed to the existence of a gaseous ele- 
ment heavier than nitrogen, present in the atmosphere. Pollowingup 
this physical determination. Lord Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay 
isolated argon; and Sir William Ramsay obtained the satellites of 
argon, such as krypton, xenon, and neon. These studies led him also, 
turning his attention to the surface of the earth, to observe and study 
helium, the spectrum of which had been simultaneously discovered 
in the sun’s rays by Sir Norman Lockyer and by Janssen. 

These are splendid results, and they are the more curious tince 
they deal with a series of gaseous bodies which, because of their chem- 
ical inertness, are a great embarrassment to the scientist and the 
philosopher. 

But there is a group of metals which, in spite of the continued 
efforts of chemists, has never yet been fully studied. I refer to the 
rare earths, divided into the two series of cerium and yttrium. 

In 1751,Cronstedtdi8COvercdceriteinaminealBastnae8. In I 794 j 

Gadolin pointed out a rare earth, yttria, in a heavy black mineral 
which was found abundantly in the neighborhood of YtCerby, and 
which was aftenvards named gsdol ini te. Cerium was charactensed 
as an element, in 1804, by Berselius and Hisinger in Sweden, and by 


Klaproth in Germany. . 

This first work was followed by numerous rather confused investi- 
gations. until Mosander, in 1839 and 1842, separated lanthanum and 
didymium from the true cerium. The study of cerium and its com- 
pounds was completed by the masterly researches of Cleve, and by 
Marienac, Brauner, Wyrouboff.and Vemeuil- Still later, Mosaa cr 
didymium was separated by Auer von Wdsbach into two e cmen s, 
praseodymium and neodymium. 

Samarium was studied by Cleve, Lecoq de Boisbaudran, Demar^ay, 
Brauner, and Bettendorf. While examining the action of samarium, 
Demarcay proved the existence of a new element, europium, 

Telbating his work on cerium, Mosander at once took up the 
study of yttria and from it separated erbia and terbia. « | u Y 
fontinued by Oeve, Marignac, Crookes, Delafontame. In 1879, Cleve 
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made it oertaio thaterbia was a mixture of several earthsi and since 
that epoch, many researcbea have followed up this subject. Four 
elemeats, yttrium, ytterbium, erbium, and Kilson’s scandium, soeiii 
proved beyond (question. The splendid woHc of Cl eve has sliown tluii 
there are yet other elements belongijig to this group, in particulur 
bolmium. From the yttria group, too, Marignac has isolated an curth 
which has been named by Lecoq de Boisbaudrun, oxide of gadolin^ 
ium. 

In spite of the continued efforts of the SwedisI) school, in spite cif 
the researches of so many authorities. Itcrzclius, Mesauder, Cleve. 
Nilson, Crookes, M&rignac. Lecoq de Boisbaudrnn. Dcmnrgay. HraU' 
ner, Wyrouboff, and Veroeud, this great problem of the rare eurilis n 
far from being finished. The separation of these different oxides rc» 
mains one of the most difficult operations of chemistry, and yet when 
one compares elements so closely akin as these, one feels whnt inter- 
est for science would attach to a complete stud}* of them. 

In short, inorganic chemistry has never ceased progressing: and it 
has taken advantage of all the discoveries achieved in the otlior 
sciences. 


The most striking example of this is spectral analysis. We mnv 
recall that Wollaston hod in lfi02 indicated the discontinuity of the 
solar spectrum. Later, in ISIS, Frauenhofer studied the darkened 
rays of the solar rodiation, and the luminous rays of certain 6|>ec(ra. 
Though numerous studies of this subject were made by Brewster, 
Wheatstone, Alter, Angstrom, Masson, and Pliicker, it was not till 
KirchhofFs great discovery, in 1860, that the perfect correspondence 
between the luminous rays of different spectra and the black por- 
tions of the solar and stellar radiationa became known. 

Spectral analysis was thereupon inaugurated by Kirchhoff and 
Bunsen, and its value was immediately demonstrated by their dis- 
covery of the oewelemenU, rubidium and cssium. Inorganic chein- 
«8try appropriated the new method. Sir William Crookes indicated 
^e existence of thallium, which was isolated soon after by Lamv. 
Reich and lUchter discovered indium. Next came the discovery of 

many auUiorities, Bunsen, Thal^n, 
Boisbaudran, Demar^ay. Becquerel. 
Benedicks, this method was applied to that difficult problem of the 
rare eartns. 

of of li»e« to extend the field 

t J dir i 'bemstry to the limiu of the furthest visible sters. It 
d^onetrele that the seme mntter was distributed 

of of bsrium ; 

Anw^rr!.' Ob™”"*®, copper, and sine. Subsequently. 
Angstron and Thalin proved the existence in the sun of hydrogen 
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magnesium, and aluminium. Sir Norman Lockyer, in his beautiful 
spectral studies on tbe analy^ of the heavenly bodies, showed that 
the sun contained also cadmitim, strontium, cerium, lead, and potas- 
sium. Higgins followed this up by examining tbe spectra of stars 
and nebuls, in which be met with tbe same elements. Le P. Seccbi 
showed that tbe spectrum of comets gave the rays of tbe hydro- 
carbons. 

This w'hole great quesUon was reviewed and put into shape by use of 
new methods, by Rowland, professor in the university at Baltimore. 
He has given us the most important results that we possess on the 
composition of the sun as determined by tbe study of its spectrum. 
He has distinguished 20,000 rays, only a third of which are surely 
coincident with our terrestrial rays. It is true, however, that among 
the coincidences occur the most powerful rays of elementary bodies. 
Rowland concludes from this that if tbe earth were raised to tbe tem- 


perature of the sun, it would give almost the same spectrum. 

Inorganic chemistry has further utilised spectral analyris for the 
study of band spectra, w*bicb serve tbe chemist as a mesas of ana- 
lysis. 

Were there any need of another example to show the fusion of inor- 
ganic chemistry and physics, we coxild recall tbe many applications 
of electrolysis which are utilized by chemists. Scarcely had Volta 
published his great discovery of the electric pile when Carlisle and 
Nicholson put it into use for the decomposition of water, and only 
u few years afterwards Humphry Davy prepared by this process the 
metals of the alkalies and alkaline ear^. These metals in their turn 
served for the isolation of boron, rilieon, magnesium, and aluminium. 

Since that time, not a year passes without celling in electrolysis to 
enlarge the field of our discoveries. Many metalloids and metals a« 
obtained to-day by this means, and the most active agent in inorganic 
chemistry, fluoria, could be isolated by no other method. But we 
ought also to recall that the study of electrochemistry, and the splen- 
did resea relies of Faraday on electric conductivity, completed an 
extended as they were by Kohlrauscb, have started chemistry in a 
new direction w'hich has led to most valuable resulu. So 
that Lord Rayleigh could say, at the Montreal meeting of the Bntisn 
Association, “It is by the study of electrolysis that we can 
increase our knowledge of chemical reactions and of the forces a 
produce them; in my opinion, the next advance of the science ssi 


by that road.“ 

This penetration of physics into chemistry became more c P 
a, the rVsult of the mae«Hy eludies of Henri Sainte Cls.« Dev.Ue 
on dissociation. By systematically esamining the incomp e 
positions of a certain number of substances and 
connection between this dissociation and evaporation. 
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down the barriers th&t separs^ted physical and chemical phenomena. 
He explained many UUle-understood reacUons^and showed how in- 
verse reactions were produced and how the minerals were formed in 
metallic veins. 

Henri Debray soon demonstrated the value of Devil te’s ideas by his 
elegant experiments on the decomposition of carbonate of lime and 
of hydrated salts. 

This matter of diesociation had also certain points of contact with 
the phenomena of equilibrium of which mention was made in the im- 
portant memoirs of Berthelot and P6an do Saint Gilli<. on speeds of 
etherification. But I do not wish to enter upon the history of tins 
question, for my colleague Mr. van’t Hoff will speak to you nbonl it jit 
the Congress of Physical Chemistry, much belter than 1 could. I will 
only say that at all times the two sciences of physics and chemistry 
have been of mutual aid and support. Victor Regnnult begun this 
great movement of physical chemistry, illumined by Che brilliunt 
discoveries of Devi He. enlarged by the work of Joule, end continued 
with such success by Gibbs, van der Waals, van't Hoff, Arrhenius, 
and Oatwald. 


Passing tq a different order of ideas, we may recall the splendid 
work of Pasteur on molecular dysaymmetiy, from which sUrted the 
very original investigations of Le Bel and van’t Hoff on the isomerism 
of substances possessing rotatory power. 

At every turn, inorganic chemistry depends on the data of physics. 
The determination of physical constants is an everyday performance 
in our laboratories, and oflen is the only guarantee of the purity of 
our preparations. In doubtful cases, when it becomes difficult to estab- 
lish an atomic weight, the law of Dulong and Petit ^ves us valuable 
mformatioa. The whole of thermo-chemistry, indeed, founded with 
auch ,uccesa by Berthelot aad by Thomson, makes use only of the 
methods of calorimetry. 

There is another branch of physics which is called upon to render 
service to morgan.c chemistry, and which has had a great develop- 

indlllrilii'®' Tu- 1*™“" thousands of years made use, 

high temperatures for obtaining metals, glass, and 

of ^*'“*,''‘eh te»P«™tures were secured by the combus- 
ma of wood or coal. Later, savanu concentrated the solar heat by 

^rsxwrimeTts” accomplishing some interest- 

« S Ws forS.rtW “T ^ that it sened 

established P^ogiston. And when chemistry 

»ere the startmg-po.nt of this profound transformation. 
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The employment of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe enabled Robert 
Hnre. professor in Pbil&delphia, to obUdn, in 1802, temperatures 
higher than those of the most powerful industrial fumates* and to 
carry out on a small scale several very curious experiments, such as 
the fusion of platinum and the volatilization of silica. You know 
how happily Devi lie and Debray later applied the oxyhydrogen jet 
for studying the metallurgy of the platinum group. The question 
of the heating of ordinary furnaces waa after long discussion an^ 
swered both practically and theorerically by the work of Ebelmen 
and the important researches of Siemens. 

Each of these advances was followed by a set of chemical disco v* 
eries consisting either in the more profound study of certain reactions 
or in the appearance of new* compounds which enriched first science, 
and finally industry. 

But the oxyhydrogen jet does not permit the attainment of a 
higher temperature than 180CP. The melting-point of platinum, 
as determined by M- Violle, is 1775®. It would be useful to study 
our chemical reactions above that temperature. 


When we w'ished to reproduce the diamond, we soon saw that our 
study must be extended to include the various forms of carbon- So 
generalised, the question included the interesting topic of the solu- 
bility of carbon in melted meUls. Now, as some of the metals had 
very high melting-poinU. we tried experimenU with the aid of the 
oxyhydrogen blowpipe. Under these condiUoos, the furion of the 
metal, in presence of an excess of carbon, occurred in an atmosphere 
rich in watery vapor, and therefore oxidizing. On the oth^er hand, the 
combustion of the coal, and the vapor of carbon, furnished a reduc- 
ing medium. The consequence was that unless a consUnt tempera- 
ture was maintained, it was impossible to get a definite equilibnuro 
between these opposite reactions. Besides, in these conditions com- 
plete reactions could not be obUined, and the results were variable 

from one experiment to another. j 

Already different investigators, among both scientific and nd 

trial workers, had tried to utilize the high ' 

arc, discovered acenturyagoby Humphry Davy. Butt ® ^ 

could not be successful until the perfection of the ^ 

machine. Gramme's discovery and the gr^ual 

the dynamo finally placed in the hands of 

source of electric current which was easily . ^ ^ 

By a curious coincidence, our science has b«n a , 

^Yas able to obtain liquid hydrogen m the sUtic con 
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v& periling this to reach the lowest temperature yet attnmocJ, that of 
tlie solidification of hydrogen >--252.5% or 20.5^ above absolute zero. 
Thus the usa ble scale of te mperature has been considerably I engt h cned . 

Less fortunate than Sir James Dewar, we have not succeeded> in 
a long series of experiments made by use of the electric furnacei in 
determining exactly the extreme limit of temperature reu chod. As 
the outcome of some delicate experiments, U. Vinlle has assigned as 
the boiling*pointof carbon the temperature of 3500^. But as wc shall 
prove further on, the temperature of the arc increases with the in> 
tensity of the current, and the measurement of these high tempera- 
tures requires further investigation. In order to fix the conditions 
of our experiments, we carefully stated the volt.age and amperage of 
the current and the duration of each experiment. The dianictcr 
of the electrodes nad the capacity of the furnace had been deter- 
mined beforehand, and remained constant. 

At the very start, we found that at the temperature of our electric 
furnace, the metallic oxides, hitherto regarded as irreducible, were 
easily decomposed. Also reacrions which were only partial at the 
highest temperatures of ordinary furnaces became total here. A large 
number of compound substances were dissociated at these high 
temperatures, and on the other hand, new series of combinations, 
definite and crystal li ted, were obUined. We thus prepared unknown 
compounds of great stability, such as the carbides, borides, and sili- 
cides. Most of these new binary compounds can also be partly or 
wholly broken up by still further Increasing the intensity of the 
current and with it the temperature. 

Some of these carbides will furnish us a very definite scale of dis- 
sociation. We also meet here, in the neighborhood of 3000®, the 
same general laws which govern the decomposition of substances 
by heat at lower temperatures. Moreover, the boiling of a mixture 
of copper and lead, of tin and lead, or of copper and tin, piesents the 
same peculiarities between 2000® and 3000® as does a mixture of 
water and ether, of water and alcohol, or of water and formic acid at 
much lower temperatures. The laws of the fractional distillation of 
two liquids apply therefore to the boilmg of meUls at very high 
temperatures. ^ * 


In Ming our electric furnace, we operate in a reducing atmosphere 
and If a strong enough current is employed we get very quickly a 
constant temperature, which U the boilidg.point of quicklime. If, 
ou the contrary, the substance to be studied is put very close to the 
arcjthst IS to say, very close to the gaseous conductor composed of 

e'«'‘«'les, the temperature rises 
wth the mtensity of the current, A chemical reaction proves this. 

a^W V ‘he reduction of titanic 

acid by the carbon gives an oxide of an indigo blue color. With 
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500 amperes and 70 volts, a fused mass of yellow nitride is obtained; 
while the high temperature of an arc of 1200 amperes and 70 volts 
gives a carbide of titanium free from nitrogen. With so intense a 
current ns tins last the nitride of titanium can no longer be formed; 
its dissociation by heat is complete and only the carbide can remain. 

In pursuing this study, we have found st41l other examples of 
combination and then decompo^tion under the action of an electric 
arc of greater and greater intensity. 

Organic chemistry comes into contact with biologj'; whence its 


greatness and also its difficulties. 

Biological chemistry could not be developed 1411 after a systematic 
study of the chemistry of carbon had been made. For a century it 
was thou gilt that physiological chemistry needed in its manifold 
transformations only the four elements, carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and oxygen. But in recent years our ideas on this point have changed 
considerably, It has long been known that iron was indispensable in 
both the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Further, Raulin had proved 
by some curious experiments the important influence of traces of 
foreign metals on the culture of aspergillus niger. These experiments 
had been forgotten; they came too early. 

But to-day discoveries relating to this point appear in constwtly 
greater numbers- For example, the fine work of Frederick and of 
Ilense has shown that copper is a constituent of hemocyanm m the 
blood of cuttlefishes and Crustacea. We know now that lodm and 
brocnin should be found in the thyroid gland; these elements ere 
seen to be indispensable to the regular course of normal life, ine 
existence of arsenic in animal tissues was a thing 
years ago. Professor Annand Gautier has no« established by very 
delicate experiments that arsenic U always present m horay 
tissues and in the thyroid gland; and M. Gabriel B.rtrand hs 
demonstrated the normal existence of arsenic mUie living cells 
fishes taken from the sea-bottora at a depth of 

In the same «'»y, a trace of another element, such ” 
may intervene in the form of a soluble ferment, in the oxyda«s_ One 
understands then the importance of the different 
Xit sometimes, in traces, they may play a f 
capital importance. We have long knorrn that sulphur f^ms part 
of the proteid molecule, although we are atjd qu^te « 

transformations which bring th^ d^otriw stfll await 

It is quite evident that on this point ^ .u! jtudy of the dif- 

their realisation. Wc are only the physio- 

ferent element.s m their combinations of the cell 

logical point of viei^ it may ^ said ^ 

remains wholly to be made. We are ^ „octions. 

this direction is being made by means of micro 
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Biology therefore unites again inorganic and organic chemistry. 
The truth is, there is but one chemical science; every separation is 
artificial. Just as energy is one, chemistry' is one. The splendid 
researches of Curtius on nitroliydrie acid, anil our own invest iga> 
tioQS of the metallic carbides and of the hydrides, of the ulkulies 
aod alkaline earths, show how the two chemistries constantly inter- 
penetrate, and demonstrate the unity of tl»e srieiice. 

It is true, however, that inorganic chemistry lias a lechni<tuo of 
its own. To make discoveries there, the precision of physics must 
be applied. A few examples will make my tlioughi clearer. 

Lavoisier only overthrew the theory of St nlil as the result ni rigor- 
ous experiments prepared with the greatest cure and exactitude. 
We may refer in this connection to his experiments on combustion, 
on respiration, and on fermentation. 


Cavendish, when studying the action of the electric spark on u 
mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, pushed the experiment till there 
remained but a very small quontity of gas incapable of uniting with 
oxygen. He mentions iU existence. Since his time, over a century 
ago, In how many universities, lycea, and gymnasia has this experi- 
ment of Cavendish been repeated? And yet no one. during the cen- 
tury. completetl the experiment. It was always begun, but never 
finished. Any one who had carried it on patiently till the nitrogen 
was entirely absorbed would have discovered argon. It was needful 
that Lord Rayleigh should determine the densities of the gas, vouch- 
ing for the third decimal place, in order that the discovery should 
be realised. The method Is elegant, but the path of discovery is 
rather circuitous. 

Shall I cite you another example? When Gay Lussac, in 1815, 

discovered cyanogen, that first example of a compound playing the 

port of an element, that first radical formed of nitrogen and carbon, 

U prepared it by moderately healing pure, dry cyanide of mercury. 

The cyanide in these conditions split into cyanogen gas ond mercury 

The experiment is of the amplest. Only a few >'ears before. Proust 

also had healed cyanide of mercury in a retort. He had obtained 

ammonia, an apparently oily compound, nitrogen, carbon dioxide and 

^Doxide. The reason was that Proust used damp cyanide. This 

difference in manner of conducting the same experiment between 

two men of the ability of Gay Lusaac and Proust seemed to me very 
interesting. •' 

inlh Luaac’s prep»ration of cyanogen. He had left 

® » black powder. After 

add w‘”f .‘k* “>6 exiaunce of hydrocyanic 

Ti.^ ’ exactly the same composition as cyanogen. Cav 

Luasac note, this fact, but he takes care not to ^ faS>er. and 
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chemistry bad to wait till the researches of Troost and Hautefeuille, 
published in 1S73, before knowing the laws of the transformation of 
cyanogen into its poly mere paracyanogen. 

] might further cite for you on this point Humphry Davy’s method 
of work; I might recall to your minds the fact that Wohler was a 
master of chemical analysis, and outline for you the excellent studies 
of Berzelius or of 8tas. If I have lingered on this topic, it is because 
I regard it as most important. Many great investigations remain to 
be made in inorganic chemistry, but to get them done, the methods 
roust be reBned and attain great precision. In a word, experimental 
research in chemistry should have the rigor of physical experiments. 

But to return to the relations of chemistry with the other sciences. 
We have already spoken of physics and biology. I do not wish to 
enlarge beyond measure on this point. 1 will remind you that astro- 
nomy, thanks to spectrum analysis, the joint product of physics and 
chemistry, has been able to extend and develop certain of its theories 
to include the remotest star visible in our horizon. Moreover, the 
spectroscopic method of Doppler and Pizeau has been of great serv- 
ice in determining the speed of the heavenly bodies. 

Our chemistry also comes into contact with mathematics st two 
important points. It comes into contact with statics in stereochem- 
istry and the special grouping of atoms, in questions of symmetry 
and in combinational analysis which studies the combinations of 


objects associated in different conditions- It comes into contact 
with mathematics also on the dynamic side, in thst it involves the 
principles of molecular mechanics in connection with the conservation 
of energy and the mechanical theory of heat. 

Chemical analysis is one of the foundations of mineralogy. It is of 
the greatest service to geology, which could not do without it. The 
majority of the sciences have need of its assistance, end even the 
historian coroes to it to inquire the age of the successive foundations 
of the ruins of Babylon, bringing to it the bronze or copper objecU 
which the latest excavations have put into his bands. 

When it comes to industrial applications of the various wiences, 
very few of them are not in debt to chemistry. The enginwr has con- 
stant need of it. Studies of the metals and their alloys have giw 
ail their efficiency to machines, ships, and firearms. Two c *P ^ 
however, in the applications of science will depend ab» ^ ° 
progress of chemistry; we refer to the chemical ^ 

rural economy, — so important that they onditions of 

nations, mingle the stocks of peoples, and modify the conditions of 


^^'lUr^otourpart to enlarge upon this side of the quesfi-; 
enough to have mentioned it, and to recall. 
of effort which these researches have demanded. In 
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these incessant transformatloDS, this continued progress, we see 
that scientific research has never had but one method: experiment. 
Faraday's dictum is always true; “Chemistry is essentially an ex* 
perimenta) science." 
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To discuss the '‘present problems of inorganic chemistry 'Ms by no 
means an easy task. The expression might be taken to mean an 
account of what (s being actually done at present by those engaged 
in inorganic research; or it might be taken to relate to what needs 
doing ^ to the direction in which research is required. To summarize 
what is being done in an intelligible manner in tbe time at my disposal 
would be an almost impossible task; hence I will choose the latter 
interpretation of the title of nsy address. Now, a considerable expe- 
rience in attempting to unveil the aecrets of nature has convinced 
me that a deliberate effort to discover some new law or fact seldom 


succeeds. The investigator generally begins unmethodically, by ran* 
dom sad cbance experiments; or perhaps he is guided by some Indi- 
cation which has struck his attention during some previous research; 
and he is often the plaything of circumstances in his choice. Expe- 
rience leads him to choose problems which roost readily admit of 
solution, or which appear likely to lead to the most interesting re- 
sults. If I may l)c excused the egotism of referring ^ my own work, 
I may illustrate what I mean by relating the following curious 
cidence: After Lord Rayleigh had announced his discovery that 
•'atmospheric nitrogen" was denser than “chemical nitrogen , 
referred to Cavendish’s celebrated paper on the combination of the 
nitrogen and the oxygen of the air by means of electric sp.irks. 
Fortified by what I read, and by the knowledge gained during the 
performance of lecturc-experiments that red-hot magnesiunt is a 
good and fairly rapid absorbent of nitrogen, it was not long e o 
B considerable quantity of nearly pure argon ha^d been 
from atmospheric nitrogen. Now it happens that 
copies of Cavendish’s works; and some months afterwar 
suited the other copy and found penciled on the margm e 
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*'look ioto this.*' 1 recnembere<l th« circumstance which led to the 
auDotation. About ten years before, one of my students bad iovesti> 
gated the direct combioation of nitrogen and hydrogen, and I had 
read Cavendish's memoir on that occasion. I mention this fact to 
show that, for some reason which I forget, a line of work was not 
followed up, which would have been attended by most interesting 
results; one does not always follow the clue wdiich yields results 
of the greatest interest. I regard it therefore as an impossible task 
to indicate the lines on which research should be carried out. All 
tliat I can do is (o call attention to certain problems aw'aitiog sol ution ; 
but their relative importance must necessarily be a matter of personal 
bias, and others might with perhaps greater right suggest wholly 
different problems. 

The fundamental task of inorganic chemistry is still connected 
with the classification of elements and compounds. The investigation 
of the classification of carbon compounds forms the field of organic 
cliemistry; while general or physical chemistry deals with the laws 
of reaction, and the influence of various forms of energy in furthering 
or hindering chemical change. And classification centres at present 
in the periodic arrangement of the elements, aceording to the order 
of their atomic weights. Whatever changes in our views may bo con* 
cealed in the lap of the future, this great generalisation, due to Now* 
lands, Lotbar Meyer, and Mendeldeff, ivill always retain a place, 
perhaps the prominent place, in chemical science. 

Now it is certain that no attempt to reduce the irregular regu* 
larity of the atomic weights to a mathematical expres^on has auc* 
cwded; and it ia, in my opinion, very unlikely that any such ex pres* 
sion, of not insuperable complexity, and htnng a basis of physical 
meaning, will ever be found. I have already, in an address to the 
German Association at Cassel, given an outline of the grand problem 
which awaits solution. It can be shortly stated then: While the fac- 
tors of kinetic and of gravitational energ)*, velocity, and momentum, 
on the one hand, and force and distance, on the other, are simplj' 
related to each other, the capacity factors of other forme of energy* ; 
— surface, in the case of surface-energy; volume, in the case of 
volume-energy; entropy for heat; electric capacity when electric 
charges are being conveyed by means of ions; atomic weight, when 
chemical energy is being gained or lost all these are simply con- 
necUd with the fundamental chemical capacity, atomic weight, or 
mass. The periodic arrangement is an attempt to bring the two sets 
of capacity factors ioto a simple relation to each oUier; and while the 
attempt is in so far a success, inasmuch as it is evident that some 

divergences are such as to show that finality 
no been attained. The central problem in inorganic chemistry is 
CO answer the question, why this incomplete concordance? Having 
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stated the general question, it may conduce to clearness if some 
details are given. 

(1) The variation of molecular surface-energy with temperature is 
such tb&t the surface-enei^, for equal numbers of molecules distrib- 
uted over a surface, is equal for equal intervals of temperature below 
the temperature at which surface-energy is rero — that is, the critical 
point. This gives a means of determining the molecular weights of 
liquids, and we assume that the molec\Jar weight of a compound is 
accurately the sum of the atomic weights of the constitueat elements. 

(2) The volume-energy of gases is equal at equal temperature from 
that at which volume-energy is aero — t. absolute sero. And it foU 
Iowa that those volumes of gases which possess equal volume*eDergy 
contain equal numbers of molecules — again, a close connection with 
atomic weights. 

(3) The specific heats of elements are approximately inversely pro- 
portional to their atomic weights; and of compounds to the quotient 
of their molecular weights divided by the number of sterns in the 
molecule. Specific heat and entropy are closely related; hence one of 
the factors of thermal energy is proportional (nearly) to the recipro* 
cal of the atomic weights. 

(4) The ion carries in its migration through a solution one or more 
electrons. Now, the ion is an atom carrying one or more charges — 
one for each equivalent. Here we have the capacity for electric charge 
proportional to the equivalent. 

(5) The factors of chemical energy are atomic weight and chemical 
potential; and as the former U idenUcal numerically, or after multi- 
plication by a simple factor with equivalent, electric potential is pro- 
portional to chemical potential. 

We see, therefore, that surface, volume, thermal, electrical, and, no 
doubt, other forms of energy have as capacity factors magnitudes, 
either identical with, or closely related to, unite of chemical capacity; 
w'hile kinetic and linear energy are not so related, except through the 


periodic arrangement of the elements. 

It appears, therefore, to be a fundamenUl problem for the chemist 
to ascertain, first, accurate atomic weights, and, second, to invest iga e 
some anomalies which still present difficulties- In America, you a>c 
excellent workers in the former branch- Mallet, Morley , Richa 
many others have devoted their time and skill to ^ ® 

work of this kind which has. been done; and F. W. Clarke 
Isted all results and afforded incalculable help to all who «or no 
are interested in the subject. Valuable criticisms, 
made by Hinrichs; but it must be confessed that m ^ite of . 
which are perhaps the Ust determinations which have 
the problem becomes more, and not less, formidable. 

There are lines of work, however, which suggest themse po 
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sibly likely to throw light on the question. First, there is a striking 
anoznaly in the atomic weight of nitrogen, determined by analysis 
and determined by density*. Stas obtained the number 14.04 (0 ^ 16), 
and Richards has recently confirmed his results; while Rayleigh 
and Leduc consistently obtained densities which, even when corrected 
so as to equalire the numbers of molecules in equal volumes, give 
the lower figure 14.002. The difference is 1 in 3o0; far beyond any pos* 
sible experimental error. Recently, an attempt to combine the two 
methods has led to a mean number; but that result can hardly be 
taken as final. What is the reason of tlie discrepancy? Its discovery 
will surely advance knowledge materially. 1 would suggest ilip ]>re- 
parationof pure compounds of nitrogen, such as salts of liydrasinc, 


metbylanine, etc., and their careful analysis; and also the accurate 
determination of the density and analysis of such gaseous compounds 
of nitrogen as nitric oxide and peroxide- I have just heard from my 
former student, R. \V. Gray, that he has recovered Stas’s number 
by combining 2NO with 0, ; while the density of NO leads to the 
lower value for the atomic weight of nitrogen.' 

The question of the atomic weight of tellurium appears to be set- 
tled, at least so far as its position with regard to Che generally accepted 
atomic weight of iodin is concerned; recent deterniinatioos giN'e the 
figures 127.5 (Gutbier), 127.6 (Pellini), and 127,0 (Kbtbuer). But 
is that of iodin as accurately known? It would appear advisable to 
revise the determination of Stas, preparing the iodiu preferably from 
an organic compound, such as iodoform, which can be produced in a 
high Slate of purity. The heteromorphisin of selenates and tellurates, 
loo, has recently been demonstrated; and it moy be questioned 
whether these elements should both belong to the same group. 

The rare earths still remain a pussle. Their number is increas. 
ing yearly, and their claim to individuality admits of less and less 
dispute. What is to be done with them? Are they to be grouped by 
themselves as Brauner and Steele propose? If so, how is their con- 
nection with other elemento to be explained? Recent experiments 
m my laboratof>' have convinced me that in the case of thorium at 
les^t, ordinary tests of purity such as fine ciyslals, constant subliming 
point, etc., do not always indicate homogeneity; or else that we ate 
saoiy m want of some analytical method of sufficient accuracy The 
eba^eof thorium into thorium X is perhaps hardly an explanation of 
thedivergenccs; yet it must be considered ; butof this, anon. 

ar«n« "* to the orderly 

progress 

n be chronicled. The suggestions which h»ve been made are specu- 

0”’- «« '>?: C“V. have siec. 
the SUM cooeluMon to b« dmJ? *tvT* 5'* delcrmiBatioM by Ifichords allow 
frt« M.oor. ^ ^ ^ caanot differ much 
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lative, ratlier than based on experiment. The existence of many 
peroxidized substances, such aa percarbonates, perborates, persu]> 
phates, and of crystalline compounds of salU with hydrogen peroxide, 
makes it difficult to draw any indisputable conclusions as regards 
valency from a consideration of oxygen compounds. Siloissan's briU 
liaot work on fluorides, however, has shown that SF« is capable 
of stable existence, and this forms a strong argument In support of 
the hexad character of sulphur. The tetra valency of oxygen, under 
be6tting conditions, too, is being acknowledged, and this may be 
reconciled with the existence of water of crystallization, as well as of 
the per-sal ts already mentioned . The adherence of ammoni a to ma ny 
chlorides, nitrates, etc., points to the connecting link being ascribable 
to the pent a valency of nitrogen; and it might be worth while inveati' 
gating similar compounds with phosphoretted and araeniuretted 


hydrogen, especially at low temperatures. 

The progress of chemical discovery, indeed, is closely connected 
with the invention of new methods of research, or the submitting of 
matter to new condirions. While Moissan led the way by elaborating 
the electric furnace, and thus obtained a potent agent in temperatures 
formerly unattainable, Spring has tried the effect of enormous pres- 
sure, and has recently found ehemiea) action between cuprous oxide 
and sulphur at ordinary temperature, provided the pressure be raised 
to SOOO atmospheres. Increase of pressure appears to lower the tern* 
perature of reaction. It has been known for long that explosions will 
not propagate in rarefied gases, and that they become more violent 
when the reacting gases arc compressed: but we are met with diffi- 
culties, such as the non-combination of hydrogen and nitrogen, even 
at high temperature and great pressure; yet it is possible to measure 
the electromotive force (0,59 volt) in a couple consisting of gaseous 
nitrogen and gaseous hydrogen, the electrolyte being a solution of 
ammonium nitrate saturated with ammonia. Chemical action be- 
tween dissolved hydrogen and nitrogen undoubtedly occurs; but it is 
not continuous- Again we may ask, Why? The heat evolution should 
be great ; the gain of entropy should also be high were direct com ma 
tion to occur. Why does it not occur to any measurable extenif is 
it because for the initial stages of any chemical reaction, the 
molecules must be already dissociated, and those of nitrogen ^ 

Is that in any way connected with the abnormally low densi y o g 

eous nitrogen? Or is it that, in order that combination 

the atoms must fit each other; and that, in order j 

hydrogen atoms may fit, they must be greatly distor ® 

are speculative questions, and it is not obvious bow expe 

be devised to answer them. AUa^na.te 

Many compounds are stable at low that 

when temperature is raised. Experiments are being » 
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Uqmd air is to be purchased or cheaply made, on the combinations of 
substances which are indifferent to each other at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Yet the research must be a restricted one, for most substances 
are solid at - 185®, and refuse to act on each other- It is probable, 
however, that at low temperatures compounds could be formed in 
which one of the elements would possess a greater valency than that 
usually ascribed to it; and also that double compounds of greater 
complexity would prove stable. Valency, indeed, appears to be in 
many cases a function of temperature; exothermic compoumU, as is 
well known, are less stable, the higber the temperature- The sudden 
cooling of compounds produced at a high temperature may iwssibh- 
result in forma being presert'ed wluch are unstable at ordinary tem- 
peratures. Experiments have been made in the hope of obtaituni: 
compounds of argon and helium by exposing various elements to the 
influence of sparks from a powerful induction coil, keeping the walls 
of the containing- vessel at the temperature of liquid air, in the hope 
that any endothermic compound which might be formed would be 
rapidly cooled, and would survive the inlert'al of temperature at 
which decomposition would take place naturally. But these experi- 
ments have so far yielded only negative results. There is some indi- 
cation, however, that such compounds are stable at J500®. It michi 
be hop^ thet 4 tiudy of tKe beh.vior of the non-v.lent elements 
nould Imve led to some conception of the nature of valencv ; but *o 
ar, no results bearing on the question have transpired. The condi- 
tion of helium .n the cninerala from which it is obtainable by heat is 
no explained; and experiments in this direction have not furnished 
n I* ‘Iways doubtful whether it is advia- 

^10 polish the results of negative experiments; for it is alwaj’s 
foible that some more skilled or more fortunate investigator niav 

I* chronicled thafattompts 

ture. m!,ethe1tl-S of'^r**' ““ of ^'rac- 

almost completely that of ii»!f elucidated 
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opened. Much m&y be done by treatiog silicates with appropriate sol- 
vents. acid or alkalinei which differentiate between uncoznbined and 
combined silica, and this in some cases, by replacement of one metal 
by another, gives a clue lo constitution. The complexity of the mole* 
cules of inorganic compounds, which are usually solid, forms another 
bar to investigation. It is clear that sulphuric acid, to choose a com- 
mon instance, possesses a very complicated molecule; and the fused 
nitrates of sodium and potaaaum are not correctly represented by the 
Rimple formula NaNO, and KNO,. Any theory of the structure of 
their derivatives must take such facts into consideration; but we ap- 
pear to be getting nearer the elucidation of the molecular weights of 
Kolids. Again, the complexity of solutions of the most common salts is 
maintained by many investigators; for example, a solution of cobalt 
chloride, while it undoubtedly contains among other constituents 
simple molecules of CoCI„ also consists of ions of a complex character, 
such as(CoClO"* And what holds for cobalt chloride also undoubtedly 


holds for many similar compounds. 

In determining the constitution of the compounds of carbon, stereo- 
chemistry has played a great part. The ordinary structural formula 
are now universally acknowledged to be only pictorial, if, indeecl.that 
word is legitimate; perhaps it would be better to say that they arc 
distorted attempts at pictures, the drawing of which is entirely free 
from all rules of perspective. But these formul* may in almost every 
case be made nearly true pictures of the configuration of the mole- 
cules. The bensenc formula, to choose an instance which js by no 
means the simplest, has been shown by Collie to be imitated by a 
model which represents in an unstrained manner the behavior of that 
body on treatment with reagenW. But in the domam of '"orgamc 

ohemietry, little progress hss been made. Some .H.ntl^n 

geologist Sollas on this problem have hardly received ‘he sttent ^ 
which they deserve; perhaps they may have b«n reg.r^d as « 
apeculalive. On the other hand. Le Bel's snd Pope s 
stereo-isomerism of certain compounds of o, tin- 

stration of the tetrahedral structure of the alkyl 

and Smiles’s syntheses of of 

the hope that further investigation will lead to the d B t 
many other elements from this point of 
almost virgin soil; but it is well worth while 

doubt that the investigation of other JJ„g,hods of inves- 

result in the discovery of stereo-isomendM, yet 
ligation capable of separating such constituents h 

still to be discovered. i„„rMnic compounds is 

The number of chemical isomerides J t i„ 

a restricted one. Werner has done 

the ease of complex ammonia derivatives of meta 
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but there appears to l>e little doubt that if looked for, the same or 
similar pbenomeQa would be discoverable ia compounds with much 
simpler formuls. The two forms of SO», sulphuric anhydride, are 
an instance in point. No doubt formation under different conditions 
of temperature and pressuie might result in the greater stability of 
some forms which under our ordinary conditions are changeable an<i 
unstable. The fact that under higher pressures than are generally at 
our disposal different forms of ice have been proved to exist, and the 
application of the phase rule to such cases will greatly enlarge our 
know ledge of molecular isomerism. 

The phenomena of catalysis have been extensively studied of recent 


years, and have obviously an important bearing on such problems. 
A catalytic agent U one which accelerates or retards the velocity of 
reaction. Without inquiring into the mechanism of catal^-sis, its ex- 
istence may be made to influence the rate of chemical change, and to 
render bodies stable which under ordinary' conditions are unstable. 
For if it is possible to accelerate a cheinieal change In such a way that 
the usually slow and possibly unrecognisable rate of isomeric change 
may be made apparent and measumWe, a substance the existence of 
which could not be recognised under ordinary circumstances, owing 
to its infinitesimal amount, may be Induced to exist in weighable quan- 
tity, if the velocity of lU formation from an isomeride can be greatly 
accelerated by the presence of an appropriate catalytic agent. lam 
not aware that attempts have been made in this direction. The dis- 
covery of catalytic agents is, as a rule, the result of accident, 1 do not 
think that any guide exisU which would enable us to predict that any 
particular substance would cause an acceleration or a retardation of 
any particular reaction. But caUlyUc agents are generally those 
which themselves, by their power of combining wiib or parting with 
oxygen, or some other element, cause the transfer of that element to 
other com^unds to take place with increased or diminished velocity, 
It IS possible, therefore, lo cause ordinary reactions to take place in 
p^nce of a third ^dy, choosing the third body with a view to its 
cau y„e action and to examine carefully the products of the maiu 
b~n (iuuntity. AttempU have 

to othe™ “““ be extended indefinitely 

^xi^n.^^, •““'"eous retulto. Indic.tioua of the 

» etidv of n?* - I compounds may be derived from 

‘S to «>«‘Hcal, changes. There 

eufficiMt evidence of an oxide of hydrogen containing 

motive W. by-lrogen dioxide, from a study of the eleotref 
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The interpret&tioD of cbemicel cheoge in the light of the ionic 
theory m&y now be taken an an integral part of inorganic chemistry. 
The ordinary reactions of qualitaUve and quantitative analyeis are 
now almost universally ascribed to the ions, not to the molecules. And 
the study of the properties of most ions falls into the province of the 
inorganic chemist. To take a familiar example : The precipitation of 
hydroxides by means of ammonia-solution has long led to the hypo- 
thesis that the solution contained ammonium hydroxide; and indeed, 
the teaching of the text-books and the labels on the bottles supported 
this view. But we know now that a solution of ammonia in water is a 
complex mixture of liquid ammonia and liquid water; of ammonium 
hydroxide, NH.OH; and of ions of ammonium (NH,)', and hydroxyl 
(OH)'. Its reactions, therefore, are those of such a complex mixture. 
If brought into contact with a solution of some substance which will 
withdraw the hydroxyl ions, converting them into water, or into some 
non-ionised substance, they are replaced at the expense of the mole- 
c^lles of non-ionised ammonium hydroxide; and these, when dimin- 
ished in amount, draw on the store of molecules of ammonia and 
water, which combine, so as to maintain equilibrium. Now the investi- 
gation of such changes must belong to the domain of inorganic chem- 
istry. It is true that the methods of investigation are borrowed from 
the physical chemist; but the producU lie in the province of the 
inorganic chemist. Indeed, tbs different departments of chemistry 
are so interlaced that it is impostible to pursue investigations in any 
one branch without borrowing methods from the others; and the 
inorganic chemist must be familiar with all chemistry, j| ^ 
make notable progress in his own branch of the subject. And if the 
substances and processes investigated by the inorganic chemist ars 
destined to become commercially imporUnt, it is impossible to place 
the manufacture on a sound commercial basis without ample kno 
ledge of physical methods, and their application to the most econom- 
ical methods of accelerating certain reactions and retarding 
as to obtain the largest yield of the required product at the smalle 
cost of time, labor, and money. . . ^k.m. 

I have eadeavoreU to sketoh wme of the aspeeW of J'^e 

ietry with a view to suggesting problems for dgvelop- 

directions in which such problems are to be wug - 
menu of recent years have been so astoni^g . .^no^naef 
that I should fail in my duty were I not to allude to 
radioactivity, and their ^anng on in this 

difficult to gauge the „cou^t of what has 

field; but I may be pardoned it I give „bich appear 

already been done, and point out lines of mves g 
to me likely to yield useful rwults. 

The wonderful discovery of radium b> Madame 
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tion of practically pure compounds of it, and the determination of its 
atomic weight, are familiar to all of you. Her discovery of polonium, 
and Bebieme’s of actinium, have also attracted much attention. 
The recogmtion of the radioactivity of uranium by Bccquerel, which 
gave the first impulse to these discoveries, and of that of thorium by 
Schmidt, is also well known. 

These substances, however, presented at first more interest for the 
physicist than the chemist, on account of the extraordinary power 
which they all possess of emitting " rays. ’ * A t first, these rays w ere sup- 
posed to constitute ethereal vibrations; but all the phenomena were 
not explicable on that supposition. Schmidt first, and Rutherford 
and Soddy later, found that certain so-called rays ” really consist of 
gases; and that while thorium emits one kind, radium emits another; 
and no doubt Bebierne^a actinium emits a third. The name '' emana- 


tions " was applied by Rutherford to such radioactive bodies; he and 
Soddy found that those of radium and thorium could be condensed 
and frozen by exposure to the temperature of liquid air, and that they 
were not destroyed or altered in any way by treatment with agents 
which are able to separate all know*n gases from those of the argon 
group, namely, red-hot magnesium-lime, and it was later found that 
sparking with oxygen in presence of caustic potash did not afiect the 
gaseous emanation from radium. The conclusion therefore followed 
that in all probability these bodies are gases of the argon group, tbe 
atomic weight of which, and consequently the density, ia very high; 
indeed, several observers, by means of experiments on the rate of 
diffusion of the gas from radium, believe it to have a density of approx- 
imately 100, referred to the hydrogen standard. This conclusion bas 
confirmed by the mapping of the spectrum of the radium emana- 
tion, which is similar in general character to the spectra of the inactive 
gases, consisting of a number of well-defined, clearly cut brilliant 
lines, standing out from a black background. The volume of the goa 
produced spontaneously from a given weight of radium bromide in 
a pven time bas been measured; and it was incidentally shown that 
this gas obeys Boyle's law of pressures. The amount of gas thus col- 
lected and measured, however, was very minute; the toUl quantity 
was about tbe forty-thoxisandth of a cubic centimeter. 

Having noticed that those minerals which consist of compounds 
of uranium and thorium contain helium, Rutherford and Soddy made 
the summon that it might not be impossible that helium is the pro- 
auct of the spontaneous change of the emanation; and Soddy and 

. ® 'f '‘‘f” first, "'hen 

prepared for «>me time is 
nised ^ occluded helium is expelled, and can be recog- 

"o heliL”**”. epeetrum; further, the fresh emeostion eho^s 
no hehum spectrum, but efter e few d.ys the spectrum of helium 
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begins to appear, proving that a apoQtaneous change is in progress; 
and last, as the emanation disappears its voliime decreases to aero; 
and on heating the capillary glass tube which contained it, helium is 
driven out from the glass walls, into which its molecules had been 
imbedded in volume equal to three and a half times that of the eman- 
ation. The a rays, as foreshadowed by Rutherford and Soddy, con- 
sist of helium particles. 

All these facts substantiate the theory, devised by Rutherford and 
Soddy, that the radixim atom is capable of disintegration, one of the 
products being a gas, which itself undergoes further disintegration^ 
forming helium as one of its products. Up till now, the sheet-anchor 
of the chemists has been the atom. But the atom itself appears to 
be complex, and to be capable of decomposition. It is true that only 
in tbo case of a veiy few elements, and these of high atomic weight, 
has this been proved. But even radium, the element which has by far 
the most rapid rate of disinlegration, has a comparatively long life; 
the period of half-change of any given mass of radium is approximately 
1 100 years. The rate of change of the other elements is incomparably 
slower. This change, too, at least in the case of radium and its eman- 
ation, and presumably also in the ease of other elements, is attended 
with an enormous loss of energy. It is easy to calculate from heat 
measurements (and independent and concordant measurements have 
been made) that one pound of emanation is capable of parting with 
as much energy as several hundred tone of nitroglycerine. The order 
of the quantity of energy evolved during the disintegration of the 
atom is as astonishing as the nature of the change. But the nature of 
the change is parallel to what would take place if an extremely compli- 
cated hydrocarbon were to disintegrate; iU disruption into simpler 
parafHns and olefines would also be attended with loss of energy. We 
may therefore take it, I think, that the disintegration hypothesis of 
Rutherford and Soddy is the only one which will meet the case. 

If radium is continually disappearing, and would totally disappear 
in a very few thousand years, it follows that it must be reproduced 
from other substances, at an equal rale. The most evident conject^, 
that it is formed from uranium, has not been substantiated. Soddy 
has shown that salts of uranium, freed from radium, and Irft for a 
year, do not contain one ten- thousandth part of the radium that one 
would expect to be formed in the time. It is evident, therefore, a 

radiummustowe its existence to the presence of some other substances, 

but what they are is still unascertained. , . .u * « 

During the inves^gation of Rutherford and Soddy of the onu 
e manation , a most i ntercsti og fact was observed , namely , t a 
tfttion of the thorium os hydroxide by ammonis left uoprecipi 
substance, which they termed thorium X, and which was it« « y 
radioactive- Its radioactive life, however, was a short on , 
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it decayed, it was reproduced from its parent thorium at an equal rate. 
Here is a case analogous to what was sought for with radium and 
uranium; but evidently uranium is not the only parent of radium; 
the operation is not one of parthenogenesis. Similar facts have been 
elicited for uranium by Crookes. 

The a rays, caused by the disintegration of radium and of its eman> 
ation, are accompanied by rays of q\iite a different character; these 
are the $ rays, identical with electrons, the mass of which has been 
measured by J. J. Thomson and others. These particles are projected 
withenormous velocity, and are capable of penetrating glass and metal 
screens. The power of penetration appears to be proportional to the 
amount of matter in the screen, estimated by its density. T)ic.*c elec* 
troDS are not matter; but, as 1 shall relate, they are capable of causing 
profound changes in matter. 


For the past year, a solution of radium bromide has been kept in 
three glass bulbs, each connected to aTopler pump by means of oapil* 
lary tubing. To insure these bulbs against accident, each was sur- 
rounded by a small beaker; it happened thatoneof these beakerscon- 
sisted mainly of potash gloss; the other two were of soda glass. The 
potash-glass beaker became brown, while the two soda-glass beakers 
became purple. I think there is every probability that the colors are 
due to liberation of tbe metals potaa»um and sodium in ibe glass. 
They are contained in that very viscous liquid, glass, in the colorless 
ionic state; but these ions are discharged by the ^ rays, or negative 
electrons, and each metal imparts its own peculiar color to the glass, 
as has been shown by Maxw’ell Garnett. This phenomenon, however 
interesting, is not the one to which I desire to draw special attention. 
It must be remembered that the beakers have been exposed only to 
8 rays; a rays have never been in contact with them; they have 
never been bombarded by what ia usually called matter, except by the 
molecules of the surrounding air. Now these colored beakers are 
radioactive, and iU rodioartiw film dUsolttt in voter. After careful 
washing, the glass was no longer radioactive. The solution contains 
an emanation, fw on bubbling air through it, and cooling the issuing 
air with liquid air, part of the radioactive matter was retained io the 
cooled tube. This substance can be carried into an electroscope bv 
a current of air, after the liquid air has been withdrawn, and as long 
w the a^urient passes, the electroscope is discharged; the period of 
<iecay of ibis emanation, however, is very rapid, end on ceasing the 
cutout of air, tbe leaves of tbe electroecope ceese to be discharged, 
in havw^ 8uch a abort period of existence, this emanation resembles 
tne one from acUnium. 

0«^6 to the recess, oijy s eommencement hss been m»de with the 

ZT n of the nqueous solu- 

tion, On evsporetwd, tbe residue U strongly setive. Some mercur- 
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ous nit rate was then added to the dissolved residue, and it was treated 
with hydrochloric acid in excess, to precipitate mercurous chloride. 
The greater part of the acti>'e matter was thrown down with the mer- 
curous chloride, hence it appears to form an insoluble chloride. The 
mercurous chloride retained its activity unchanged in amount for ten 
clays. The filtrate from the mercurous chloride, on evaporation, 
turned out to be active; and on precipitating mercuric sulphide in it, 
the sulphide precipitate was also active; but its activity decayed in 
one day. The filtrate from the mercuric sulphide gave inactive pre- 
cipitates with ferric salts and ammonia, with zinc salts and ammo- 
nium sulphide, with calcium salts and ammonium carbonate; and on 
final evaporation, the residue was not radioactive. Hence the active 
matter forms an insoluble chloride and sulphide. The precipitated 
mercurous chloride and mercuric sulphide were dissolved in aqua 
rtgic, and the solution was evaporated. The residue was dissolved in 
water, and left the dish inactive. But the solution gave an insoluble 
sulphate, when barium chloride and sulphuric acid were added to it; 
hence the radioactive element forms an insoluble sulphate, as well ss 
an insoluble chloride and sulphide. 

This is a sample of the experiments which have been made. It 
may be remarked that the above results were obtained from a mix- 
ture of the potash and soda glass; somewhat different results were 
obtained from the potash glass alone. These changes appear to be 
due to the conversion of one or more of the constituents of the glass 
into other bodies. Needless to say, neither of the samples of glass 
contained lead. 

I have mentioned these experiments in detail, because I think they 
suggest w'holly new lines of investigation. It would appear that if 
energy can be poured into a definite chemical matter, such as glass, 
ft undergoes some change, and gives rise to bodies capable of being 
tested for; I imagine that radioactive forms of matter are produced, 
either identical with or allied to those at present known. And just 
as radium and other radioactive elements suffer degradation sponta- 
neously , evolving energy, so I venture to think that if energy be con- 
centrated in tlie molecules of ordinary forms of matter, a sort of poly- 
merization is the result, and radioactive elements, probably elements 
with high atomic weight, and themselves unstable, are formed. Of 
course further research may greatly modify these views; but some 
guide is necessary, and Mr. Ternent Cook, who has helped me in these 
experiments, and I, suggest this hypothesis (in the words of Dr. Joh^ 
stone Stoney, an hypothesis is '• a suppoMtioa which we hope may be 
useful '•) to serve as a guide for future endeavor. 

In the light of such facts, speculation on the periodic arrangemen 
of the elements is surely premature. It is open to any one to ma c 
suggestions; they are self-evident- Most of you will agree wit e 
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saying, *‘It is easy to prophesy 4fter the event/* I prefer to wait 
until prophecy becomes easy. 

I must ask your indulgence for having merely selected a few out 
of the many possible vietvs as regards Uic Problems of Inorganic 
Chemistry. I can only plead in excuse that my tusk is not an easy 
one ; and I venture to express the hope that some I igli t baa l)ec n t h row n 
on the shady paths which penetrate that dark region which we term 
the future. 
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Pbofemor W(U4am a. NoyeEi Kationu Uurcftti of 8Ui»Janb. 


The Chairman of lha Section of Organic Chemistry was Profos«or 
Albert B. Prescott, of the University of Michigan, who o pencil I he 
proceedings by saying that "we are indebted to every one of the 
speakers so far heard in the Department of Chemistry for important 
studies of the element carbon, whether studies of t)ic history, the 
present problems, or the correlations of chemical science. W'c are 
under special obligations lo the departmental address, yesterday, on 
the * Fundamental Conceptions of Chemical Change.’ by a devotee 
and a master of the investigation of carbon compounds. We found 
the keenest interest, this morning. In the utterances of autliority an<i 
mature judgment upon questions touching the nature and relation- 
ship of chemical elements in general, all bearing upon the character 
of this element, whose unlimited synthetic powers have enlisted so 
large a share of the labor of the chemical world. U but exemplifies 
the unity of scientific truth, that all the divisions of chemical science 
interweave with each other, so (hat each is strengthened and directed 
by the growth of all the others. And in the addresses in Sections 
to-morrow, in Physical Chemistry' at ten and in Physiological Chem- 
istry at three, I confidently expect that organic chemists will 6nd 
no less direct an interest bearing upon their own labors.” 


THE RELATIONS OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY TO OTHER 

SCIENCES 


Br JULIUB dnCGUTS 


[Julius Stkcliti. Pf^fessor of Cbmisby. Uoivmify of Cluat^, siaco 1905. A.>C. 
and Ph.l>.. University of BerUo. IWi Univenity Scholar, Clark University. 
1890; Chemical Laboratory, Detroit, 199(K92; Dt^ot la Chemistry. Univers- 
ity of Cliic8g:o, 1692-93; Assistant. 169^94; Instructor, 1894-97; 
AMUtant Professor, sWd. 1897-1902; Associate Professor, ihtd. 1902'05.) 


The very name of the branch of chemistry on whose relations to 
other sciences I have the privilege of addressing you to-day tells 
us with what sciences in particular, other than »ster branches of 
chemistry itself, organic chemistry must stand in closest relation- 
ship. Since Wohler in ]S2d by the synthesis of urea showed that 
there is no fundamental diSerenco between compounds prepared in 


the laboratory and tlie same compounds formed in living organisms 
under the influence of what until then was known as ‘'vital force."' 
organic chemistry has become knitted more and more closely with 
all branches of the great science of organic life. Its achievements in 
the past culminated, we may eay, in Fischer's syntheus of the impor- 
tant hexoses and his magnificent development, with the aid of van 't 
Iloff and Le Bel’s great theory, of the fact that there is an intimate 
connection between the stereochemical configurations of organic 
compounds and their production and assimilation in living organisms. 
Great as these and similar achievements have been, they can be but 
an earnest of what must still be done and is being done to have 
organic cliemlstry do its full duty in the study of life’s development, 
its maintenance, iU decay. The very fact that every stage ofhfe 
in the animal and the vegetable kingdom, in the lowest and the high- 
est orders, is indissolubly connected with the formation or trans- 
formation of very complex organic compounds shows us where the 
path of the organic chemist must lead to, difficult as the way may 
be. The plant physiologists, physiological chemists, physiologists, 
anatomists, bacteriologists have piled up questions for us at a lar 
greater rate than we have been able to answer them. 

Before this host of quesUons there is one to which I wish c 
your attention in particular this afternoon in the 
L to whose answer I wish to bring a small 
work done with Messrs. Derby, McCrackon, and S^hlesm^r The 
composition, structure, and con6guration of ^ st 

pounds connected with vital phenomena are ?”*>**“* “V lteulet 
rmportance. But the questions as to and ^ch 
are formed and transformed seem equally important, fo 
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lorm&tion ceases, life al$o ceases, even in the presence of abundance 
of valuable molecules that build up organisms. Now we arc iill aware 
of the fact that there is almost no vital transformation of matter that 
is not regulated by so-called "catalytic ” agents, — enzymes, acids, 
bases, salts, — in fact, as not long ago was pointed out, an organism 
seems an almost perfectly regulated machine for the tninsformniion 
of matter, and the regulators seem to be the catalytic njrentsl They 
determine the speed of chemical changes, and, a.'^ Euler. stjiienJi rectos 
almost certain that without the catalyzer there would be no trans- 
formation, no chemical action at all. When, a short time ago, Jneques 
Loeb startled the world by tlie artificial fertilization of eges of sea- 
urchins and other marine animals by salt solutions of dolinito corn- 
position and concentrations of their ions, he suggested in one of hi« 
addresses that the key to his results would most likely be found in 
the fact that in all eggs there is a tendency to develop, but that if tin* 
development were not hastened so as to reach a certain stage vvitfiin 
s given time-limit, death would follow without the production of the 
young animal But if the development were accelerated sufficiently, 
a normal development of life would follow. According to Loeb, then, 
oven this fundamental life-fact, (he fertilization of eggs, involves 
probably to a large extent a question of an accelerated reaction or na 
we may say, a catalytic " problem. In Loeb's experiments and 
hundreds of others we know what the ultimate results of the cata- 
lytic reactions are, but we are just beginning to have any experi- 
mental answers to the question why and how catalyzers exert their 
ma^^'elous accelerating influences. It may be there is no general 
answer possible to this question which would cover all cases — we 
can only know after the study of a large number of individual cases. 
In this semi-darkness we may distinguish for the present two classes 
o catalytic reactions, first those produced by so-called heterogeneous 
or physical agents, like platinum black, end secondly those produced 
»cid8^Vka11« homogeneous chemical catalyzers such as 

CJcoVdTm 7""," ‘ ‘ of 

...... 

CH ,CO,CH, + H ,0 zd CH,CO,H -i- CH.OH 

used Tt k ^ the concentration of the hydroeen ions 

by Kooblauch .„d Ki^tEk" Zl 

not sen^bly aJi^red bv reversible reoetiqn is 

y nitnred by the cstaiyzer, m other words, th»t the s«id 
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accelerates the reaction velocity in either direction to the same 
extent. In the third place, the catalytic agent appeara to act by its 
presence simply; it appears, at least, to remain unchanged throughout 
the course of the reaction. These three properties have been assumed 
by some lobe necessary and typical characteristics of catalytic action. 
But in this investigation, in order not to overlook possibly the real 
answer to our problem, the vital fact of acceleration alone was con> 
sidered as characteristic and it was left to the rigorous application of 
well-known fundamental laws of chemistry to develop why, inci- 
dentally, in this and similar cases the equilibrium is not disturbed 
sensibly and why the catalyzing acid appears to have no share in the 
reaction. From this point of view, in endeavoring to imagine just 
how an acid could affect the speed of the above reaction, the most 
fundamental fact concerning acids was recalled, the fact that they 
have the pow*er to form salts with bases and oxides. Here we have the 
acid and the oxide, and the idea was at once suggested that methyl 
acetate has basic proper^es and that salt formation with the acid 
U the cause of its cataly^s. It was clear, however, that the basic 
functions of a substance like methyl acetate must be far too weak for 
quantitative measurements of its constants and fora rigorous quan- 
titative test of the idea just developed. Under these circumstances it 
was thought best to study all these conditions in a class of closely 
related bodies, the imido-e.sters, with which quantitative measure- 
ments of all important factors could readily be carried out. As the 
name implies, these are esters in which we have an imide group 
(: Nil), replacing the oxygen atom of the ester, as in imidomethyl 
acetate, CH,C( :NH)OCH,. They are markedly basic substances 
which form well-defined salts. The free bases, for insunce benzimido- 
esters, are very slowly decomposed by water, chiefly according to the 
reaction 

C.H.C(: NH)OCH. + H.O-.C.H.CONH,+CH,OH (I) 
and yet more slowly according to 

C.H»C(:NH)OCH, + H,0-»C,H*CO,CW,-f-NH, (2) 

Both reactions are practically non-re versible. The addition of 
hydrochloric acid enormously increases the \'elocity of the second 
reaction, and it becomes almost the exclusive one. Again the question 
arises, how does the acid accelerate the acrion. Of course the acid 
forms the hydrochloride, but as imido-esters are weak bases t\e have 
in the aqueous solution partial hydrolysis and a condition of equi i 
Hum according to 

C.H,C{NH,CI)OCH,-l-H,OjsC.H,C(NH,OH)OCH, + HCl (3) 

The reaction presents, therefore, at least three possibilities, — the 
velocity may ^ proportionate to the concentration of the sa 
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present at aoy moment, or to that of the free base, or to cither indiffer- 
ently, to the total substance, as expressed in; 


(0 


(“) 


( 11 !) 


(S,lt) 

dl 

(Base) 

ai 

— (Substance) 
tU 


In order to decide between these three pos^bi lilies nnd (hux answer 
our question, it was necessary to determine two things ex[>criiunrkt:illy , 
first t))e actual change, z In time t, and second tlko proportiorts of 
salt, free base, and acid present at any moment t. The latter iituy l>c 
determined on the basis of the well-known equation for the solution 
of a hydrolysed salt, namely, according to Arrhenius; 

(PyJUv^Ion) 

(Ba8e)z(H) 

The constant k was determined experimentally by conductivity 
tneasurements, and with its aid the concentrations of salt, base, an<l 
acid for the above differential equations calculated. The experi- 
mental results show unmistakably that the true course of the reac- 
tion is given by equation (i), which alone leada to a (rue constant. 

For instance, we have among our many results for methyl imido 
bensoate: 

43430 *^^-246; 246; 256; 23$; 236; 234. 

257; 239; 259; 249 ; 237 ; 242; 252 ; 248. 


43430 202; 184; 183; 172. 


138. 


231; 201; 188; 175; 168; 163; 158; 

100 67; 59; 51; 40; 42. 

58; 49; 44; 4); 35; 33. 

For the corresponding nitrobenroate we have: 

10,000 -260; 252; 246; 255; 262; 248; 263; 261; 257. 

4343 102; 98; 96; 93; 90; 87; 

1.23; l.Ol; 0.78; 0-69. 

ft is therefore cerUin that hydrochloric acid, which enormously 
mcreases the velocity of saponiffeation of the imido-ester according 
to equation (ii), does so simply and quanUtatively through salt 
formation, as was expected. As the experiments were carried out 
m dilute solutions in which the salte are practically completely 

P«i^ve ion which is decomposing 
for™ acceleration is exclusively due to the 

femation of more such acUve or unsUble ions 

is «uiytic, action of the acid 

>9 here surely due then to salt or ion formation, or in other words, 
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to the formatioD of a different, less stable » or more reactive molecule. 
Now if this is the correct explariation of the catalyUc action of acids, 
it is clear that by this same salt or ion forming power, they should 
in certain cases retard action instead of accelerating it, provided the 
ion or salt is more stable than the free base. That must be an inevit- 
able consequence of this theory, and we have brought its complete 
experimental confirmation in work recently published on the molecu- 
lar rearrangement of certain organic bases according to 


NH» 



OCO,C,H, 


NHCOAHi 

/ 



by a shifting of a carbethoxy group. The bases are exceedingly weak 
ones, and their salts, again, are hydrolysed according to 
NH,C1 NH,OH 

+H,0S2X^ +Ha 

OCO,C,H, OCO,C,H» 

Hydrochloric acid retards but does not prevent the rearrangement, 
and it was proved that it retards it quantiUtively by salt formation 
and that the velocity of the rearrangement remains rigorously pro- 
portionate to the concentration of the free base present at any 
moment. For Instance the velocity consUnt was found to be 
.0566 at the beginning of the reaction, and .0567 at its end ten hour^ 


Now these great changes in speed of reaction are the mam charac- 
teristics of catalytic acUon; and we have in these esses a very simple 
explanation of it. It remained, however, to ascertain whether the 
two other important characteristics for many catalytic reaetjons are 
also in agreement with our conception of salt formation "•’cn ^ 
orously applied - first, as explained for the catalysis of mel^ 1 
acetate, the fact that the catalysing acid need not “PP"'" ^ 

with any of the reacting substances, and second the fa 
reversible reaction it need not measurably chan^ .jon ^our 

of equilibrium. These points were tested by the sppl. fo^^ 

fundamental conception to the caUlyas ^ . fg^ognised 

intimate connection with the work on the imi o 
as follows; we found above the velocity of saponific 

«sters to be 

^-kXfSalt) 


But according to Walker and Arrhenius 
(Salt) - K X (Base) X (H) 
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&nd therefore 


^-ife'X(Base)X(H) 


But this (ft exactly the velocity equation for the ester catalysis. (Ester) 
being substituted for (Base) : 

dx 

^ » iX (Ester) X(H) 

And so if the ester could form salU wiU) acids its saponification could 
undoubtedly be due to the saponification only of its salt or positive 
ion. This important link in the chain of argument has boon supplied 
by the discovery of Bteyer and others that the esters do form wcIL 
defined salts with acids» very unstable ones, but still salts. They are 
almost certainly salts of quadrivalent oxygen bases or oxonium salts. 
Coehn has proved that they are true electrolytes by showing that the 
positive ion of dimethyl pyronium hydrochloride moves to the noga* 
tive pole when the soluUon is electrolysed. 

Now if we start from the idea that it ia only the positive ion of 
methyl acetate which is saponified by water, we can put for the reac- 


tion: 


CH.(X),CH, CH,CO,H 4 CH.OH 

dz 


JJ-- X (Posit. Ester Ion) X (H,0) 

AS was proved experimentally for the imido-esters. For the combin- 
ation of methyl acetate with water to form an oxonium base and for 
the ionisation of this base, we have 

OH 

CTI,COOCH,+H,0?aCH,CO-OCH, and 

I 

H 

OH 

CH tCO 0 CH, « CH,CO O-CHi -!• OH 

a - 

and consequently 

(Posit. Ester Iod) - x (Ester) X (H> 
ti ® «on«otr»tio„ of the posi- 

Of rthre^r^rr: 


•*9 


it"** 

' X X (Ester) X CH) X (H,0) 
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If we add bydrocbloric acid some salt must be formed, which will 
be almost completely hydrolysed according to 
Cl OH 

I I 

CH»COO*CH, +H,0 CH,COOCH, + HCl 

1 I 

E H 

Then according to Anbemus's equation for hydrolysed solutions 
of salts of weak bases with strong acids we have 


(Posit. Ester Ion) 


-^X(Ester-y)X(H') 


For an almost completely hydrolysed salt the change in the ccn> 
centratioQ of the ester will not be perceptible, y will be entirely 
negligible r and we obtain then for the velocity of saponihcatioa of 
methyl acetate in the presence of hydrochloric actd: 

X (Ester) X (H') X (H.O) 


Hp<RCI» 


K' 


By a comparison of the two velocity equations, for the reaction in 
the presence of water alone and in the presence of added acid, we find 
that the velocity must in fact increase directly proportionate to the 
concentration of the hydrogen ions, since all other factors remain 
unchanged. This consequence of our theory is evidently in perfect 
agreement with the well-known experimental results. 

And now we come to the last important fact, namely, that the 
reaction is a reversible one, vis.: 

CH.CO 0 H +CH,OH COOCE, +H,0 
and that the velocity of this reacUon is also accelerated by the addi- 
tion of hydrochloric acid. Folio wing out our idea rigorously, this 
increased velocity under the influence of an acid must be due to min- 
imal basic properties of acetic acid or methyl alcohol. It could easily 
be shown, if time permitted, that it is to the basic properries of acetic 
acid that we roust look in this instance. This conclusion is not so sur- 
prising as it may appear at first glance, we have so many subataucea 
that are both basic and acid, and 
Cl 

CHiCO O H Is not more different from CH,CO O CH, 

I 

H 

Cl 


H 


Cl 


than 


I 

CH,-0.fl 


H 


is from 


CH,.O.CH 

I 

H 
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It may be added that Roseobeitn from a comparison of compounds 
of acetic acid and its esters with metal chlorides arrived by a different 
way at the conclusion that acetic acid must form oxonium salts. 
Euler has also decided that acetic acid must have some basic func- 
tions. Applying again this conception and the laws of equilibrium to 
the study of the velocity of esterification, we find the velocity, in the 
absence of any acid, in the same way as was used above, 

Posit. Acetate Ion)X(CH,OH) 

- *MiX (Acet.Acid) X (H) X (CH.OH) 

A 

Id the presence of acid: 

-^X (AcetAckl) X (H') X (CH,OH) 

We find again that the change in the velocity of esterification de- 
manded by the application of this theory is ^mply proportionate to 
the change in concentration of the hydrogen ions — which agrees 
with experience. 

When equilibrium is established between the two reversible reac- 
tions in the absence of hydrochloric acid we have 

or 

fcj., X X (Ejler) X (H,0) X (H) - 
X* 

*«eX -^X (Acet.Acid)X (CH.OH) X (H) 

An inspection of the equations shows that we also have then : 

since according to the equation just riven 

X (Erter) X (HO X (H,0) 


must equal 



X (Ac«t.Acid) X (CH,OH) X (H') 
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portionat« to tbe coDcentration of the hydrogen ions, the caUlyser 
apparently acting onJy by its presence and not chao^g tbe final 
condition of equilibrium, all are in perfect agreement with this simple 
conception of the manner in which the catalyeer produces its appar> 
ently marvelous result. The futxue must determine how many of the 
catalytic actions which are of such fundamental importance in the 
economy of organic life will be capable of explanations equally simple 
and quantitative in their ultimate terms, however much these terms 
may vary in details. 
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BY WILLIAM ALBERT NOYES 


c^ltol&rship, Johns Bopkint Univmitv. sliHif-tii m MmiiIHi, IKkO. 

Prol««*Drof OttmiUry, Unii*ervtr of TMincoeoc. IW3>>SC: ('homis' 

R<«f Potjrl«cluiie Institute. ISSf^lOOS. BlemUTot Indians Ac.*iil«>tnv of 
ScicB«»(Pr«idcot, lOW}; Amencan Clicmlcal Soeirty (Kdltornfirr 1'HI2, Str. 
reuryainct l903):Soeif(yorciMnicsllnatMry; l>uUclienClt^mi9elM n<f* AiJI< 
schalt. Autbor ol Orgamt ChemitJftf for tkt Lriboroto^jf: Eirmenta u{ ifnitUtoUir 
.liMJym; Trit-^k of OtgoikU Cktmtalry. and many sc^enCific pape rs ] 

There is a strong tendency on the part of some cliemistA, H the 
prcfcnt lime, to claim that chemical srience In the true senfe indutlcA 
only such portions oi our knowledge as can be stated in ncc urate 
mathematical terms. One distinguished representative of this spliool 
of chemistry Ua* said, “U Unoi in (be province of science to explain 
phenomena,’* and nnother has written, ‘‘It Is not a pari of its ultimate 
object [(. e.. of natural science] to ac<niire knowledge In regard to 
mentally concei\-ed existences, sucli as the atoms of mutter, or the 
particles of luminiferous ether, which ai« of such a magnitude and 
character as to lie far beyond I he limits of Uunma concept ion I think 
that nearly all of those now actix^ely engaged In working over the 
problems of organic chemistry wonkl dissent slionglv from these 
etalemenls. Long experience in dealing with the ninuautivc, non- 
mathematical evidence upon which our knowledge of chemical struc- 
ture IS founded has led to a verj* finii conviction that human know- 
ledge is not bounded by the limits of sense. percept ion. We are in- 
clined mther to the view that, while therr are. undoubtedly, manv 
thinp which will Always remain beyond any direct cognisance of 
our senses, yet, so far as these have a real existence, we mav in the 
ul them, very practical and poaitive knowledge, 

t « ‘nipo«ible to conceive that those theories with regard to struc- 
la^ thousands of chemists for the 

wUh ^ measure express (he sctual truth 

compS •«'' ‘’^St.nic 

ns present standpoint. So far as the matter, which 

organic 

great 

«wr. the formiJe whreh were calculated were, at first, of 
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little vflUie except io check the accuracy of the aoalyses and as a sim- 
ple expression for empirical composition. I need not dwell on the 
confusion which existed throughout the first half of the century be- 
cuvise (here was no agreement as to the basis for molecular weights 
or atomic weights, nor upon the large part played by the study of or- 
ganic compounds in finally clarifying the view of chemists upon these 
matters. Vet, in spite of this confusion, two discoveries of funda- 
mental importance date from this period: (1) That the empirical 
composition alone does not fix the nature of a compound, i. e., the 
fact of isomerism; (2) that certain groups of atoms may remain 
together in passing from one compound to another through a whole 
series. The first fact furnishes one of the strongest reasons why an 
empirical formula for an organic compound is not enough; and the 
second fact furnishes the most important experimental basis at the 
foundation of our structural formuls. 

The studies of this period furnished a knowledge of the empirical 
composition of many natural products and of the products obtained 
from these by oxidation, reduction, and the action of various agents. 
But while some might, perhaps, be inclined to look upon this mass of 
empirical knowledge as the most valuable acquisition of that time 
and to think that the l lurries in vogtie were so imperfect or erroneous 
as to be of no value, such a view is certainly superficial. There were 
plenty of chemists in that day. too, who were ready to decry theories 
which seemed to them worthless, and it is interesting to read to-day 
what the great Laurent said upon this matter- He wrote in IM7: If 
J could believe that the purpose of my work was only to find a fc^^ 
new compounds or that it would end in my being able to 
there is an atom more or less in this compound or that. I woul giv 
up on the spot. Only the desire of finding «n explanation for some 
phenomena and of proposing some more or 1 *“ ^"era thwries can 
Jive me the courage to follow a course in which 1 t 

encouragement and where 1 have met with so many otetacles o o^r 
come.” Any one w ho has followed the story of h®" 
of radicals paved the way for the theory of types and f ^ w the typ 
cal formuli were so easily transformed into 
the fact of valence was once grasped, cannot fail 
larger and fuller view is an outgrowth from ‘he wher 
we must acknowledge that Laurent was ngh :^™tance than 

upon which he was working were of ''““j «,aRold- 

the mass of empirical fads which furnished him with the.r scano. 

'"do not wMch'Jhoutd 

that time - one which devised radicals ^ „,hich 

accord with the electro-chemical theories held at 
' Ann. i. Cfcm. (Liebig). 22. 143- 
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did not attempt to secure evidence of their existence from the conduct 
of the compounds containing them, another which kept in much 
closer touch with the facts discovered in the luborator)*. It was on)y 
the latter theory which contributed much to tlie growth of our know- 
ledge. A theory which cannot secure for itself a aoun<l experimental 
basis is, of course, of only ephemeral value. 

These, then, are the steps which have led to our present stsindpoint 
in organic chemistry: The discovery* of isomerism, the discovery of 
radicals, the older radical theory, the theory of types, the cstuhlish* 
ment of true molecular weights, the discovery of the fact of vsdcnce, 
the determination of structure. 

1 think that all workers in organic chemistry will accept the follow* 
ing as a conservative statement of our present knowledge: ( I ) That 
in organic compounds, at least, each atom is attached diVcc//v to only 
a limited, small number of other atoms; (2) that in the scope of tho 
order of the successive direct attachments the structure of u very 
large number of compounds Is known with a degree of prohuhility 
that amounts to practical certainly. 

This brings me to the task which has been set, an attempt to out- 
line the problems which lie before us in the further do elopment of 
our science. 


In the first place, there is still much to be done to extend our know- 
ledge of com pounds found in nature- This field is much loss cultivated. 
relati>-ely, than was the case sixty years ago. Them has been good 
reason for this because of the problems of absorbing interest whicli 
have arisen in the preparation and study of new compoumla and in 
the extension of our knowlcd^ of old ones. But there must still re- 
main many compounds to discover among both animal and vegetable 
products. On this side organic chemistry resembles the descriptive 
sciences of botany, toohgy. and minemlog)'. And just as botanists 
thmk It worth their while to secure as complete a description ns possi- 
ble of the plants to be found on the earth, ao it lies in our pro^'lnce to 
isolate ond identify the carbon compounds of the animal and vcce- 
table worids- « ith the difference th.t in our ere each compound, 
new or old, nuy be the etarting-poinl for the preperetion of an almost 
cndlere number of other*. But here most of us recognite that unless 

»orth the time taken m its preparaUon. I am afraid, however, as we 

not ev?rl ‘’i-®” '"“"h *'-*<* 0 '»oe that 

nl! ever-increasing army of 

^areeat doctors must n^s have something to do, and it is so easy 

latrer J eo“>POUi«is. and so difficult to find something new of 
larger scopa and really worth the doing ^ 

“ote^inetion of the struc- 
ture of compounds wh.ch have long been known. The study of a 
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single compound often involves an incredible amount of work. Baeyer 
NYorked witb indigo for fifteen years before his labors T\*ere crowned 
w'itli a successful synthesis, and tu'enty years more and the work of 
very many chemists w*ere needed before the scientific achievement 
could become a commercial success. 


It was nearly twenty-five years after the first structural formula 
was proposed for camphor before Bredt w*as fortunate enough to 
suggest the true arrangement of its atoms, and it was ten years longer, 
and required in all the work of more than fifty chemists, before Bredt's 
suggestion was confirmed by Komppa's beautiful ayntbesis. 

More than thirty formula; were proposed for camphor, and those 
who think little of organic chemistry have some reason if they say 
that we jump at conclusions too hastily and propose too many formula 
that are mere guesses. Some might even say that the last formula 
Is not worth much, btit those who have followed the matter know 
that step by step we have arrived at an almost positive certainty 
even in this complex problem. 

The final solution of a problem with regard to the structure of a 
compound of natural origin U not usually considered to have been 
satisfactorily attained until its synthesis has been effected. Those who 
have attempted w'ork of this character know that months or even 
years of work are frequently spent to obtain the synthesis of a single 
compound. In spile of the wealth of methods at our command, — a 
wealth so great that it is often very difficult to select between several 
which are equally unpromising, — it Is evident that these methods of 
synthesis need improvement at many points. Not only do we need 
new and better methods, but many old methods require further study 
to disclose why they succeed in some cases and fail in others, and to 
.secure a fuller knowledge of secondary reactions which often occur. 
As recent remarkable achievements in this field of synthetic methods 
may be mentioned the brilliant resulU obtained by Cngnard with 
magnesium compounds. Bouveaull's elegant new solution of the ol 
problem of transforming an acid into the corresponding alcohoJ, ana 
ScheubIc’B reduction of the amides of bibasic acids to the corre- 


sponding glycols. cii 

Work along the lines suggested needs to be done m orter to 
and complete our knowledge in • systematic way, and occasionally 
work along such lines is rewarded by results of epoch-making sign 
cance, as when Gomberg discovered triphenylmethyl in his endea^ 
to prepare hexaphenvicihane. Such work is not likely, howe^e^, to 

ereLlJadvanceourinsight into the real natureof carbon compounds 

and we all feel that there are far more fundamental problems which 
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arrangement of atoms in space. So far as the original and funda- 
mental conceptions are concerned, however, this knowledge is quite 
vague. The much moredehnite conception proposed hy van*t HolT. 
and in a somewhat different manner by 1^ Jtcl, is, of course, familiar 
to you all. In discussing any hypothesis it is nhvnys important to 
have clearly before us the facts upon which it is Ikiso<1. As 1 have 
already hinted, 1 believe that the theory of valenco and tJie theory 
uf structure in the sense of a sequence of atoms within the molecule 
are supported by our knowledge of stich a v.ist accunnilatioh of con- 
aisteotly interrelnted phenomena that we arc justified in liclicving 
that we have positive knowledge with regard to the structun> of the 
molecules of organic compounds. I am as ready as tiny <»ne to <ie- 
mand that every theory, no matter how old or how universally 
accepted, shall be continually brought back to the test of agreement 
with experimental facU, but I am not willing to admit that we may 
not, in the end, acquire positive knowledge by the processor inductive 
reasoning. 


Assuming, then, the fact of a knowledge of the sequence of atoms 
m organic compounds, we have this basis for van 't Hoffs hypothesis: 
(1) ^Vhen four unlike atoms or groups are combined with o single 
carbon atom, optical activity results in such a manner that there may 
always U found two compounds having identical sequence of the 
atoms within the molecule, and exactly equal rotary power, but of 
Opposite sj^gna. (2) That when two adjacent carbon atoms are com- 
bined each with three unlike groups, two compounds may result 
which, while optically inactive and having the same sequence of 
atoms, still differ in physical properties, An illustration of this is 
foimd m racemic and mesotarUric acida. (3) Rings conuining five 
and SIX atoms st^ formed with especial ease, these containing three 
fcur and .tom. 1«. readily, .ad ring, containing more than 
«ven .tom, .re «ucely known. (4) Derivative, of cyclopropane, 

eSed “with having two aubstitSent, 

\ ^ ^ , ‘h« « the same. (5) Derive- 

tivM of ethylene often exhibit a similar isomerism 

of of the sequence 

the CZe 0/1,1. 11 ““ “>0 thooT' of 
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law. Iq a similar manner, if we accept the theory of the sequence of 
atoms in carbon compounds, there seems no reasonable possibility 
other than that van't Hoff’s hypothesis is true in its broad out- 
lines. 

I hope I may be pardoned here for a brief digression. I am aware 
that Frans Wald * believes that he can give a satisfactory explanation 
of tlie laws of fixed and multiple proportion and of combining weights 
without the aid of the atomic theory, and that Professor Ostwald in 
his recent Faraday lecture ’ has accepted and expanded the same 
thought. 1 will say frankly that their reasoning does not appear to 
me conclusive. Ostwald defines a chemical individual as *'a body 
which can form hylotropic phases within a finite range of tempera- 
ture and pressure,” * and deduces from this the fact that a given 
hylotropic phase must have a fixed composiUon. He appears to forget 
that the existence of these hylotropic phases implies that the pro* 
parties of matter are discontinuous, or, in other words, that there is 
a finite number of hylotropic bodies, one of the facts for which the 
atomic theory gives an explanation. 

There is another characteristic, too, of a chemical compound which 
ail chemists will agree is at least as important as that it shall consist 
of a ” hylotropic phase.” This is that the compound must not only 
have a fixed composition, but this compoation roust bear a definite 
relation to those numerical quantities which represent the proportion 
In which each clement of which it is composed always combines 
with other elements. I need hardly add that these numerical quan- 
tities are so deeply seated in tbe properties of matter that, having 
adopted a unit, all chemists are absolutely agreed in selecting one 
and only one such quanUty for each of tbe well-known elements. 

In attempting to deduce this law of combining weights Ostwald 
assumes that three elements form the compounds AB, AC,RC,and 
ADC, and adds, “There shall be but one compound of eNery [each) 
kind.” With this assumption, his reasoning may be sound, but 1 
fail to see how it applies when we find ten thousand compounds 
ADC instead of one. The case which he supposes is so far thcoretica 
that I have been unable to find an actual case where the com^und 
ADC can be formed, by the union both of AB with C and of ,4 C with 
BA But I have taken too much time with a matter which is aside 


' Zl$fhr. CAcm.. 24. 633, 1897. 

* J. Chtm. .W, (LoodoD), .35, 506. 
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from my main purpose. Before leaving this topic I must adti, how* 
ever, that I have used the phrase ''Avogudro’s law” advisedly, iu 
spite of the fashion set by some citemists of calling it Avogadro's 
hypothesis.* 

I remarked, a few moments ago, that (he facts wliii’h have l>ccii out> 
lined almost compel u$ to the acceptance of van't KofT's liypothcsis 
in some form. It is of the utmost importnnee for us to recognise, 
however, that w*e are here at the very confines of our present know* 
ledge, and that wo must, at every step, bring ourselves har k to (he 
rigorous test of experimental fact. In accepting tlie hy|>t»llir<Is we 
are not compelled to consider molecules as set pieces of mechanism; 
on the contrary, there la strong reason for thinking that (he positions 
assumed by the atoms are positions of dynamic and not of Htntic 
equilibrium. While there hove been many speculations in (he matter, 
we have no strong reason for assuming, as yet, any dermile shajm 
for the carbon atom, nor even that there are within it definite points 
of attraction for other atoms. All that seems to be thoroughly estab- 
lished is that for their position of most stable equilibrium the four 
atoms or groups attached lo a given carbon atom are arranged in 
approximate symmetry around its centre. I say op/woxnnofc sym- 
metry because the existence of compounds containing rings of three 
Hi\d four carbon atoms demonstrates that the symmetry is n<»t 
always absolute, and makes it probable that in cases where the four 
atoms or groups are unlike the symmetry is also imperfect. So far as 
I am aware, no fact incon&slenl with this fundamental conception 
is known, while very many facts about optically active and cyclic 
compounds find in this conception the only satisfsetory explanation 
which has thus far been given. It is true, also, that many facts with 
regard to optically active compounds indicate that when one group 
fs exchanged for another the exact configuration is often retained, 
or, JR other words, the entering group takes the same position with 


^ d«knninH, the eompodtioo of t ssnei of compouoda between A and C 
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regard to the other three atoms or groups as was held by the group 
which was displaced. The manner in which it has been possible to 
work out, consistently, the complex relations between a considerable 
number of sugars, gives a very strong expeiimental basis for this 
statement. On the other band, it is well known that such reactions 
often give racemic mixtures, which indicates that a shifting of groups 
with regard to a central carbon atom takes place much more easily 
than the shifting of a group from one carbon atom to another, at 
least in saturated compounds. There are also a number of extremely 
interesting cases where a reaction gives rise to the optica] antipode. 
Thus Walden has shown ^ that l*chlorsuceinnic acid is converted by 
silver oxide into 2*malic acid, while potassium hydroxide converts 
it into the dextro-rotatory acid. It is evident that in one case or the 
other there has been a shifting of the groups. Again Ascham ’ has 
shown that when d-campboHc acid is heated with hydrochloric and 
acetic acids it may be aiwut half converted into l-isocampboric acid, 
and that the latter supers a similar transformatiop. This case is 
more complicated, as a **ci8’' and ^'trans*' isomerism of cyclic com* 
pounds is involved as well as the optical difference. Not many cases 
of this character are known, at present, but such esses certainly 
deserve further study and must be reckoned with in considering the 
question we have before us. Le Bel ’ has already pointed out the the- 


oretical signihcance of Walden's work. 

While we may feel that we have comparatively sure ground in the 
application of the theory of van 't Hoff and Le Bel to optically active 
and to cyclic compounds, the case ia quite different when we come 
to the consideration of what arc commonly known as “double" and 
“ triple" unions. Professor Michael has done a very great service to 
chemistry in showing that the supposiUon of a more or less definite 
tetrahedral shape for the carbon atom and of “favored" configura- 
tions often leads to conclusions which are at variance with the facts. 
Philips < and Blanchard * and myself have found a case in which the 
addition of hydrobroroic acid to an unsaturated compound produces 
an optically active body which evidently has the same coofiguration 
ss the amino and hydroxy acids from which the unsaturaUd body is 
formed by the loss of ammonia or of water. We have here, apparently, 
a potential asymmetry occaaooed by the double union whic i is 
difficult to reconcile with the prevailing conception of such union . 
This case is complicated by the presence of a second asymmetric 
carbon atom in the molecule and U worthy of further study. Rabe and 
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Billmann ^ hav« recently described a similar casoi but very few in- 
Stances of thU kind are known. 

Pfeiffer ’ has recently su^estc<l :i new interpretation of von 't 
Hoff’s hypothesis as applied to un^iturutcd compounds. I’feilTpr 
assumes that unsaturated compounda retain essentially the .Ksime 
configuration as the saturated eocn^wunds, from which Ifiey arc 
derived. On this side his interpretuUon is closely relufcd to the old 
I heory of f ree valences , wh ieh . if I u ndersta nd h i n i corrpf • 1 1 y , i « fa v nre* I 
by Professor Michael. Pfeiffer also brin^ liia interpreialion into a 
close relationship to Werner's theory of inorganic metallic coniimiinds. 
The most serious objection to the theory is that it auppoi^ps the 
existenreeither of In valent carbon atoms or of free valences, in PthyU 
ene and its derivatives, an objection which has nppesupd (<» most 
chemists very strong in the past. Pfeiffer points out, it is true, that 
Since the discover)' of triphenylmethyl we can no loiiRor deny Ihp 
possible existence of a tri valent carbon atom.’ ]t would scorn, how- 
ever, that the great difference between the intenae chemical iiotivity 
of triphenylmethyl and the comparative inactivity of ctfiyleiie 
demonstrates that, if the latter doea in reality have free vulcncc«, 
the fact that there are twro auch valences reduces the activity of each 
enormously. The inacliviiy of carbon monoxide may be significant 
in this connection. 

A more serious objection to Pfeiffer's hypotiiesis lies in the fact 
that he supposes so slight a difference in the configuration of fumaric 
and of racemic acids that it is difficult to see why the former as well 
as the latter might not be split into a pair of optically active bodies. 

We must admit, then, that we have, at present, no satisfactory 
theory of double and tnple unions, and that we have here a problem 
which demands a large amount of further work before it is solved 

When the solution is reached we shall probablygainanewinsight into 

the pereunial question of the structure of bensene, and our knowledge 
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whicli have some bearing on this question. We are all familiar with 
Farada 3 ''s law, that, if a current of electricity is passed through 
a number of cells filled with solutions of different electrolytes and 
arranged in series, exactly equivalent amounts of the various com- 
ponents will be liberated at the electrodes in the successive cells. 
The beautiful experiments of Professor T. W. Richards have demon- 
strated that we are dealing here with a law which is true for different 
solvents and over a wide range of temperature; and also that the law 
is true with a degree of absolute accuracy which is of the same order 
as the laws of the combination of elements by weight. We are com- 
pelled, then, to believe that there is associated with each valence of an 
ion as it is transported through a solution, or at least as it separates 
at an electrode, a quantity of electricity which is invariable and 
independent of the nature of the ion- In other words, we have here 
u natural electrical unit which can be defined in its relation to atomic 
weights with a degree of accuracy which seems to be limited only by 


the refinement of our manipulations. 

It is not always recognised as clearly as it should be that this unit 
quantity of electricity which is associated with one valence of any 
ion Is not a unit of electrical energy. If it were, the same energj' 
would be required to decompose the equivalent quantity of one 
electrolyte as of every other, which is manifestly not true. While the 
same current causes the separation of equivalent quantities m the 
different cells, the differences of potential, and so the amounts of 
energy required for the separation, vary greatly. It U evident then 
that when we say that a unit quantity of electricity is associated 
with each valence of every ion, we do not use the term 
the sense of quantity of electricel energy. Instead of tins, when t 
conception of . unit quantity of electricity is exammj^, .t w 1 be 
seen that it U a conception of something whose properties are thoM 
of matter rather than those of energy. The facts appear to be wn- 
sistent with the idea that the unit quantity of 
we are speaking is of a material n.tu«. and you h“ve doubtlcs 
p.,™i..d ,1... I h.v. ih..,, ; 

ingenious experiments of J. J. Thomson have g 

reason for thinking that the negative electrons am ^ ", 

dependent existence and lm>-e also given a probable 

X, which U small in comparison with the mass of the hjdrogen 


atom. 


U has been customary to think of the unit charge of 
bebg involved only in those reaction which 

however, we accept the theory matter 

electrons must be present m the molecule of an elej^ 

in what manner it is formed. It is but a step fur her to t 
that the electrons are involved m every combination or sep 
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of aU>ms, and, indeed, may be the chief factor In clicmicat combin* 
ation. 


Professor Kahicnberg ' haa shown that a practically instantaneous 
reaction takes place between hydrochloric acid and copper oleate in 
a solution in dry beosene, although the solution docs not conduct an 
electric ctirrent and there is no evidence of the di.ssf>ciation of either 
the copper oleate or of the hydrochloric acid. Professor Kuhlenhcrg 
points out very justly that there is no apparent cliffercnce 1>etweon 
these reactions and those which take place in a<{ueous solutions, where 
we have much independent evidence of the existence of ions. He 
draws the conclusion that no ions exist in either case. 1 1 would seem 
that we are equally justified in supposing that a substance not already 
in the form of ions may separate into them under the influence of 
a second substance with which it can react. 

Some time ago Mr. Lyon and myself * showed that the priiniiry 
reaction between chlorine and ammonia gives nitrogen tri-cliloridn. 
nitrogen, and hydrochloric acid, and that these products arc formeti 
in such proportion as to lead to the conclusion that three molecules 
of ammonia react simultaneously with six molecules of chlorine. It 
was pointed out at the time that the simplest explanation of this 
result is to be found in supposing that chlorine atoms sepnrnte 
dunngthe reaction into positive and negative ions, while theammooin 
separates partly into positive nitrogen and negative hydrogen and 
partly into nega^ve nitrogen and positive hydrogen.* This hypothesis 
has met with some approval.* but has also received the criticism 
that such a dissociation as is supposed would result in the spon- 
taneous decomposition of ammonia into nitrogen and hydrogen.* 

; i CA«m. $, 1. 

* Am. Chtm. 2$, 400. 

Thi* «u reprwated graphieaUy tUu: 
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This cnticism loses its force if we suppose that the sep&ratioD into 
ions takes place only under the immediate influence of the chlorine 
with which the ammonia reacts. It has been pointed out by many 
dif erent authors ^ that a separation of atonas from each other must 
occur either before or at the same time that they enter into com- 
bination with other atoms. The only part essentially new in the 
hypothesis proposed is that this separation is into positive and 
negative parts and that the same atom may be sometimes positive 
and sometimes negative. The idea of a dissociation which occurs under 
the influence of a reacting substance appears to be implied in a part 
of Professor Nef's discussion of methylene dissociation, but it is not 
always clear whether he has in mind chiefly a dissociation of this 
sort or one which is independent of the interaction of different com- 


pounds. 

The thought that the same atom may be at one time positive and 
at another time negative is related to the older electrochemical theory 
which supposed water to be posiUvc in acids and negative in bases. 

We assume, then, that in every combination of atoms each union 
involves an attraction between the po«tive and negative electrons 
which ore associated with the two atoms that unite. In saying this 
I do not lose sight of the fact that such a thing as attraction per sc, 
in the sense that one body can influence another at a distance with- 
out an intervening medium, is apparently inconceivable- I think 
of the attraction as probably caused by some motion of the electrons 
which enables them to act on each other through the aid of the 
ether. It is convenient, however, to speek of this effect ts »n attrac- 
tion, since our conception of its real nature «. of ^ 

vague. One advantage of the idea that the attraction of the electrons 
is of a kinetic nature is that we may conceive of the 
as becoming positive or negative, according to the nature of 


The common conception, at present, is that an atom ” 
im electron becomes positive, while ‘“her the electron ^ 
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in the case of t mercury atom which is uncombioed, or that the mo- 
tions may be reversed. In aecordartce w*ith the hypothesis outlinecJ 
above, we must assume that when two atoms separate cither one 
may become positive; dependent partly on their naturCf partly on 
the nature of the reacting substance. The conception here proposef) 
is that of something very similar to the action of tlie pole of a magnet, 
which may attract another pole of the opposite kind, or induce the 
formation of a pole of the opposite kind, or it may reverse the polarity 
of another magnet-* This is, perhaps, simpler than to suppose the 
transfer of an electron from one atom to another in those cases wlicre 
the electrical charges of the atoms are reversed in tf)c ionisation. 
A very accurate determination of the atomic weight of cupric copper 
as compared with that of cuprous copper might possibly decide Iw- 
tween the two hypotheses. 


It should be noted that the hypothesis that the electrical charges 
associated with the atoms are of a kinetic nature, and that these 
charges may be transferred without gain or loss of matter, is quite 
independent of the first hypothesis, which is thst the atoms arc 
loniied when they separate from each other and that the same aloni 
may become either positive or negative. 

In following farther the thought of the attraction between ele^- 
trons as the cause of chemical com tn nation, we must suppose that 
in addition to the effect of this attraction in holding togotfier Iho 
atoms which are immediately atUched. there is a residual efferi 
upon other atoms within the molecule. This gives a rational cxplana- 
tion of the very great difference in the sUbility of the union between 
cMboa atoms m different compounds as. for insUace, the instability 
of acetic acid m comparison with butyric acid, occasioned by ihesub- 
stitution of an oxygen atom for two hydrogen atoms of the latUr 
The study of organic compounds has given us a knowledge of a larcc 
' 1 'T f ‘«*^book. coDtsiD many cm- 

to pve for such fsets sny rational explanation. ^ 

In considering double unions three explanations suggest themselves • 
ulZl that such unions a^^in realitylin^e 
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electrons in definite parts of the carbon atoms, the four electrons 
involved cannot approach as near to each other as is the case in a 
single union. This is Baeyer’s theory of strain, and is much better 
in Accord than is the theory of free valences with the fact that cyclo- 
propane and propylene appear to be about equally unsaturated, as 
evidenced by their heats of combustion and by their conduct toward 
bromine. On the other hand, it seems to lead lopcally to conclusions 
with regard to the addition of bromine to triple unions, which Pro- 
fessor Michael has shown are contrary to the facts, (3) Without 
a condition of strain, we may suppose that the presence of both a 


positive and a negative electron in each of the atoms united by the 
double union causes a lessening of the attraction of the electrons. 
This would result in such a union being less stable than a single union. 
The second and third views appear, at present, most in accord with 
the facts — possibly the truth lies in some combination of the two. 

Whatever view we may take, it is noteworthy that double unions 
are usually formed by the loss of a positive and negative atom or 
croup from adjacent carbon atoms, as hydrogen and hydroxyl or 
hydrogen and bromine- It is also true that in many double unions 
one of the carbon atoms is more positive than the other, causing the 
addition of halogen acids in a definite manner which may bt pi^ 
dieted (n accordance with MlchaeVs “ positive negative law. Apply- 
ing this thought to conjugated double unions, we see that of the fou 
atoms involved the two central ones are likely to be jwsitn'e an 
negative respectively end neutralise each ^ 

side atoms, while an inWnsified attr.cUon for 
be found in the exterior atoms. The effect may be analogous to that 
of the attractive forces of a magnet which exhibit themselves cluefly 

I h?ve permitted mywlt to wander much 

speculation than was my first ^i„‘s 

profitable, I fear, for these questions furnish, “ P"” ’ 

for experimental study, and speculations divorced f ^ 

have usually been profitless. I should ^ / On the other 

said should give encouragement to »“*> „nt be content 

hand, I have a very firm conviction nor even 

with rounding out organic chemistry »s » P to predict 

with adding to the numberofempricjdweswb^^^ 

certain classes of phenomena. We . . P j^t^ the nature 

«lves the much higher which are the 

of atoms and molecules and <>' ‘.'’® j When we consider the 

real reasonfor the phenomena which west^y^ 

progress which has been made ago to lie be- 

now possess, which would have PP® ^ presumptuous to 

vond the limits of possible acquirement, it is not P 
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think that a more complete knowledge of these questions will at aome 
time be gained. This filler knowledge will take account, too, of many 
] Ines of work upon which 1 have no time to d well , such as the question 
of changing atomic volume to which Professors Richards and Traube 
have directed our attention, and the knowledge of beats of combus- 
tion, of molecular refraction and disper^on, of color, viscosity, 
dielectric constants, and other physical properties. The future must 
give to us a new theory, or a development of old ones, which shall 
include all of these phenomena in one comprehensive view. 


SHORT PAPER 

Peon won Obvalo ScnasiHaa, of tbe UniUd States Depertmciit of Agricul- 
ture, read a abort paper oo "A Study of the SeaquiterpeDo Claaa of Hydrocar- 
bons." 
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(tfaU 16, 22 , 10 a. m.) 

CflAisuAN: Professor Wildbr D. Bakcroft. Cornell University. 

Sp&aKeM: PnoressoR J. H. fak V HofR» Univeraatv of Ilorlin. 

Pnorcasoji Arthur A. Noyes, UssstCDUSotU Imititutc of Teeli* 

Secretary: Mr. WarrNBr. Sehtnectddy, N. Y. 


Tre ChairmsD of the Section of Physical Chemistry was Professor 
Wilder D. Bancroft, of Cornell University, who opened the work of 
the Section with the following remarks: 

"Twenty years ago physical chemistry was not recognised us a 
subdivision of chemistry. To^ay nearly every larger university in 
this country has a chair of physical chemistry, and we have our regu- 
lar place on the Programme along with inorganic and organic chem- 
istry. In fact, Professor Clarke in his address rather implied that 
physical chemistry sow dominates the whole of chemistry. Certain 
it is that pby»cal chemists are much in demand at this Congress and 
that to bear them all you must go to many Sections. Van 't Hof! is 
to speak to you here this morning, Arrhenius delivers an address the 
next hour before the Section of Geophysics, Ostwald U to speak this 
afternoon as a philosopher, while Sir WUliam Ramsay waa one of the 
chief speakers yesterday before the Section of Inorganic Chemistry. 

"In addition to the two longer addresses, our Programme includes 
shorter papers on tbe chemical affinity between solvent and solute, 
on the chemistry of liquid ammonia, on transference in acetic acid 
solutions, and on the application of physical chemistry to agriculture. 
The first address is on the history of physical chemistry by the men 
who made that history possible, Professor van 't Hoff of Berlin/' 



THE RELATIONS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY TO PHYSICS 

AND CHEMISTRY 

BT JACOBVS HENRICUB VAN ’T BOFF 

[jACobus HecLfleus Hoff. Member of the Academy of Scseocee, Berlin ; OrdU 

oery Honorary ProfcMor. Univenity of Berlin, Germany, b. Au^t 30. 1862. 

Rotterdam. Ph.D. Polyteehoie School, Delft; M.D. U&iveraity of Utrecht; 

LL U. Univeraiiy of Chie^; Harvard Univereily. Honorary coune. 

Griefawald and Utnehi. Tutor iaCUaiee. Veterioary School. Utrecbt. 1878- 

78; Proresaor inCHemietry, Uiaeralofy and GeolocFi Ooiveniiy of Amaterdam. 

187S-96. Member of varioue aocietiee in AMterdam. Bolofna. Chriatiaam. Delft. 

Erlancen. Frankfurt. Gbitincen. Batavia. Copenhaceo. Load. Mexico. New 

York. PhUadelphia. Rotterdam. Si Peterabwi. Turin. Utrecbt. Vienna, Veuee. 

Waahiogton.} 

According to the PrograiDine, I have to consider the “General 
Principles and Fundamental Conceptions which connect Physical 
Chemistry with the Related Sciencas, reviewing in this way the 
development of the science in question itself." 

Let me begin by defining phy^cal chemistry as the science devoted 
to the introduction of physical knowledge into chemistry, with the 
aim of being useful to the tetter. On this basis 1 can limit my task to 
the relations of physical chemistry to the two sciences it unites, 
chemistry and physics. 

But even if I limit myself to these relations, which are not the only 
two,* I wish to restrict myself yet more, in order, in the spirit of this 
Congress, to call your attention to broad views. So I shall follow up 
only two lines, in answering two questions regarding two funda- 
mental problems in chemistry: (1) What has physical chemistry 
done for our ideas concerning matter? (2) What has it done for our 
ideas concerning affinity? 

The small table which I have the honor to put befow you will 
enable us to answer these questions by appeal te the scientific develop- 
ment of our science, which also I have to review: 


I, Idea* ccncemtnp Af after 


(1) Lavoisier, Dalton (1808). 

(2) Gay-Lussac, Avogadro <181 !)• 

(3) Dulong, Petit, Mitscherlich (1820). 

(4) Faraday (1832). 

(5) Bunsen, Kirchhoff (1861). 

(6) Periodic System (1869). 


in Ihc DeceiujlAl Publication* under the title rbywcai v 

of the.Sciencca/ Chicago. 1803. 
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(7) Pasteur (1S53), Stereochemistry (1874). 

(8) Raoult, Arrhenius (lS8$-87). 

(9) Radioactivity (Becquereir Curies). 

II. Ideoi concerning Affinity 

(1) Berthollet, Guldberg, Waaj^c (1867). 

(2) Berselius, HelcohoUs (1887). 

(3) Mitscherlich, Spring (19D4). 

(4) Deville, Debray, Berthelot. 

(5) Thomson, Ber^elot (1865). 

(6) Horstmatm, Gibbs, Helmholts. 


I. Phytied Chemiitry end our tdtes concerning Afatler 


The ConcepU o/ Aioms and Moleculet. Regarded as a whole, we 
may say that the initial application of physical knowledge for the 
purpose of developing our ideas of matter consisted chiefly in tlie 
employment of physical methods and instruments in the study of the 
properties of matter. This stood foremost in physical chemistry in 
the 6rst period of its existence. 

Reviewing the history of chemistry, we must acknowledge that one 
of the hrst fundamentaJ steps was made by the study of the physical 
property of weight, and the introduction of a physical instrument, 
the balance, for this purpose. It was, in large part, on this basis that 
Lavoisier was the great innovator of chemistry ; and it was due solely 
to the following of chemical change with the balance that chemistry 
got Its fundamental laws of constant weight and of constant and 
multiple proportions. These were sumroarited by Dalton In the fruit- 
ful though hypothetical conception of atoms, which, as is well 
known to you all, ssserU that every element exists in the form of 
amal] unchangeable particles, identical for a given element, but 
differmg with the latter. 

As the study of weight led to the idea of atoms, so the study of 
another phytical property, that of volume and denwty, led to our 
rdea of molecules. These molecules, which might be described as con- 
stellations of atoms, were a necessity with Dalton’s conception; but, 
m a bmary compound, for insUnce. they might consist of two atoms 
or of twenty. Now, it hardly needs to be recalled that Gay-Lussac, 
and espec^ly Avogadro, in following the volume relations of eases 
in chemical action, drew the conclusion that the molecules of gases 
volumes under identical conditions. Thenceforward 
we had a reUable method for determining the relative weights of such 


the study of the physical properties weight and volume led 
eoncepte of atoms and molecules, so sharply defined that 


the 
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rehtive wei|hts of these entities form the fundamental constants of 
chemist 0% so a further study of physical properties has led to broad 
gencmlizntions concerning the nature of atoms and molecules, which 
we shall now outline. 

Properties of A Urns. As to atoms, I would call your attention to 
four peculiarities which seem to me of fundamental importance. First, 
Du long and Petit found that the physical property called heat c&> 
pacity is nearly the same for different atoms, i. e., that the quantity 
of heat requisite to produce a given rise of temperature does not vary 
greatly for atomic quantities, for 7 parts of lithium and for 240 parts 
of uranium. 


Second, Faraday, In studying the electrical conductivity of electro^ 
lytes, €. g.f of aqueous solutions of salts, found that the quantity of 
electricity which atoms can transport varies as the whole numbers. 
— from one in potassium to two in sine. This fundamental property, 
which gives the sharpest expression to our notion of valency, was 
brought by Helmholls into a very clear form by the assumption that 
electricity as well as matter consists of atoms, either negative or posi- 
tive, and that material atoms are able to combine witb them , ^ potas- 
sium with one of the positive kind, sine with two, chlorine with a 
negative one, — and so transport (hem in electrolysis. 

The third groat step was made by the study of light, a physical 
property again. Bunsen and Kirchhoff found that, heated in the gas- 
eous state, every atom emits a definite set of light-waves, producing & 
characteristic line-spectrum which is yet the sharpest tost of the kind 
of atoms one is dealing with, and which so became the most fruitful 
guide in the detection of new kinds. 

The last generalisation that I have to mention, and which we owe 
to Ncwlands, Mendeldeff, and Lothar Meyer, includes phyweal pro- 
perties in general, and asserts that they vary with increasing atomic 
weight in a periodic way. This shows itself most sharply in the atomic 
volume, which passes through maximum values in lithium (7), sodium 
(23), potassium <39), rubidium <85)>and cs»ium (133). A correspond- 
ing periodicity is observed in other properties, as, for example, thnl 
of combining with elcetrical atoms, or valency, which in the said ele- 
ments passes through unity. Analogous behavior Is exhibited by the 
melting-points and boiling-points, which for these metals are excep- 


tionally low. . , •» 

If my programme did not to a certain extent exclude quite i«en 
investigations, confining me to a view of past history, I should h e o 
consider one more physical property, that of 

seems to be a property of atoms. I can only insist on the fact that t 
was pbyricai properties again, the making the air conductive fo 
frif'itv and the Spectrum, which revealed radium. 

ol MoUcuU.. Turning to I h.ve thr« pre- 
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(lominant generalisations to outline. The first is AlitscherlicH's 
rovery of the fact that ana logo its molecular constitution corresponds 
to analogous outer crystalline fonn, in »xallcd isomorphism. lx*t me 
add that there is hardly any more satisfactory proof of (he soundiic&s 
of our concept of the internal structure of matter than, c. g,, the 
identity of the crystalline forms of the alums, which we consider to 
have corresponding internal structure, 

A second step, to a certain extent a similar one, was madi* hv Pas* 
tcur when he deduced disymmetry of molecular constiliilioii fniiii 
d isy m met ry i n beha vior, opt ieal ly as wcl 1 as cry st a I logra f ih tvu 1 1 y . For 
instance, the dextrorotatory' ordinary tarinric acid and its hevorota* 
lory antipode showed this disymmetry both in optical rotation ami 
in the particular $o*called enanliomor|^ous crystalline form. The 
molecules were supposed to have analogous structures dilTcriiig from 
each other as the riglit hand from the left. As is well known, ii wns 
only later that the probable molecular structure was sharply cle lined, 
and stereochemistry was founded. 


The third great step was the opening of a way to dcterniihc the 
molecular weights of dissolved substances. It mus chieny the appli- 
cation of Avogadro's law to osmotic pressures, in connect ion witii 
UaouU'a measurements of freesing-points and vapor-preN.<ure«, iluit 
opened the way. We may now assert that the liquid slate is not ehni. 
act prised by high molecular complexity. But the great innovation, 
introduced by Arrhenius and immediately brought into rehiion with 
the achievement in question, was the admission of the existence of 
ions in electrolytes — for example, the presence of negatively charged 
chlorine atoms and positively charged sodium atoms in arx ordinary 
salt solution- Once more it was a physical property, the eipctrietil 
conductivity, that led to this extremely fruitful supposition. 

Conc/usion. If, after this short summary of its properties, we trv 
to look into the nature of matter, we conclude that matter is not con- 
tinuous, but that there are centres of action which seem to have an 
eternal existence, changing only in the place that Ihev occupy - 
these are the atoms, l^ey keep together in some way and form the 
molocu]*; pretty h.rd.<. My. Th* pianrt.r, consolation. 

n.th ordinary attractwin and centrifugal force in equilibrium, is cx. 
m.v \ ‘he con^deration that at the absolute sero there is no 
movement at all. The repulsive force that ire a-ant might be of clcc- 

wL.l ?’ combination of material and 

at H ?r here, and 

clLwl^ i for carbon that it may unite to four equally charged 

S^ve « “ . ®f elasticTty. 

My onW dir't,* ^ «l“i'ibrium and the tetrahedral grouping 

conuc^ ? i! '■?' “ •“ ‘torn of carbon, coming info 

contact with the ions ,ust described, would take away half the electric 
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charge, and so the valency of any element might be reduced to unity. 
The latest supposition, that matter is built up of electricity alone, lies 
again beyond the scope of this address. 

Let me noTv turn to the second part of my subject, and touch upon 
the problem of affinity; indeed, the action that keeps atoms together 
must be closely related to affinity. 


11. PhyiicQl Chemistry and ottr Sotions eenttming Affinity 

While physical chemistry, In the first period of its development, 
was ebiefiy devoted to the study of the physical properties of matter, 
the second and present period is characterized by the predominant 
place of the problem of affinity. 

This change in the general aspect of our science goes hand in hand 
with a different way of working: in the development of our ideas of 
matter, physical chemistry introduced physical methods and instru- 
ments for the study of physical properties; in the development of our 
ideas of affinity, physical chemistry has introduced physical prin- 
ciplcs. 

Affinity considered as Fores. The first line of thought considered 
affinity as a force, and in this direction it was natural to think of the 
Newtonian attraction as the chemical agent. So it was that Berth diet , 
and with far more success Quid berg and Wai^, applied the laws of 
mass-action to problems of affinity, formulating a relation still known 
as the mass-law, according to which affinity U proportional to the 
weight in the unit of volume. 

Now, as we all know, affinity is of a specific nature, and does not 
depend on weight merely; on the contrary, the least hea^ clem«n^ 
are generally the most acUve. So Berselius built up h.s aysUm 
founded on the notion that elements have a speciSc “I 

ter, either positive or negative, and, in eombimog, «t by electrwal 
attraction. In this direction Hclmholts made a further step n taking 
into aecount the quantitative «de. Considering the 
involved in Faraday’s Isw, he pointed out as very 
attraction due, for instance, to the negative 

the positive one in hydrogen far exceeds the r'"“‘!f”*iCred in 
of the masses- Yet a satisfying notion of affinity was 

‘"'xS "Stared os IVorfc. A second line of .thooS^t took into 

consideration not the force but the tvork that that 

it seemed a decisive step nhen Thomson sn^^e 

the heat developed in chemical change corres^^s 

affinity can produce. Indeed, it was m this 7 ^. “"J^tmitted 

o priori calculation of the heat 7','‘®P;““‘^\Tuld proved, the 
prediction of the direction in which the process w y 
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direction being tbat of the evolution of heat. Yet this principle, 
however weighty, ia not absolutely reliable. The chemical actions 
that produce cold, as that of hydrochloric acid on sodium sulphate, 
are objections not to be overcome. 

The step really leading to a clear and unobjectionable notion of 
affinity was made in the study of the so-called reversible chemical 
changes. This reversible character perhaps needs some explanation, 
easily to be provided by an illustration. Kill a chicken and prepare 
chicken soup; it would then be very difficult to get your chicken 
again. This is because preparing chicken soup is not reversible. On 
the contrary, let water evaporate or freeze; it will be easy to repro- 
duce the water. 


Now, at first sight, chemical change does not seem reversible; and 
indeed it often is not, as in the explosion of gunpowder. Hut investi- 
gations of Berthelot and P^an de St. Gilles on the mutual action of 
acids and alcohols, and those of Devillc and Dcbray on high tempera- 
ture action, which even splits up niter, have shown that many client- 
ical changes can be reversed. Indeed, we have types corresponding 


absolutely to evaporation, as the loss of water- vapor from hydrates: 
and others corresponding as well to freezing and melting, os the split- 
ting of double mIu into their components at definite temperatures. 
t. 9 ; copper calcium acetate at 7r 0. Also in analogy witli physical 
phenomena, we have in these reversible chemical changes the possi- 
bility of equilibrium, tbe two chemically different forms of matter 
coexisting, as do water and iu vapor at a maximum pressure. 

Such a reversal of chemical change can take place under the influ- 
ence of temperature, of electricity, of light, of pressure. And the eas- 
iest way to arrive at a measure of affinity is presented in the last case, 
as was foreseen by Mitscherlich. Let us Uke gypsum as an example! 
Burnt commercial gypsum, mixed with water, will combine with the 
water. We know that this chemical change can produce pressure, and 
that it may be prevented by sufficient pressure and be reversed by it, 
as Spring succe^^ in pressing out sulphuric acid from sodium bi! 
sulphate. And it is possible in such cases exactly to determine the 
limiting pressure, such that a higher one presses out the sulphuric 
acid while a lower one is overpowered by the affinity action. If the 
chemical change Ukes place under a pressure only slightly less than 
that which would prevent it, thus practically toking place under the 
mtmg pressure we get out of affinity the greatest quantity of work 
that It can possibly produce; and this quantity U the same wliatever 
f the op^ng action, be it electricity, light, or anything 
^nity maximum work we have a sound measure of 

itJm '^®7t^PPy«>incidenee indeed, that this conception of affin- 
>ty made possible the application of a physical principle knon-n os the 
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second Ian* of thermodyDamics. Hxis principle may be formulated 
in different ways. For my purpose let me say that it limits the po8< 
sibility of natural processes to the occurrence of those in which a dif> 
forence of intensity is diminished. If there is a difference of pressure 
in two parts of a gas, a movement will occur producing equality; if 
there is a difference of temperature, heat will be transported so as to 
produce equality once more. It is curious that such simple necessities, 
which wc all feel as such, can be converted into far>reaching sharply 
formulated equations, aa was done by Carnot and Clausius. These 
principles were first applied in chemistry by Horstmann. Then, by 
successive application to chemical problems by Maasieu, Gibbs, Helm> 
holts, and others, w'as won a system of relations touching the problem 
of affinity, to which I can gjve only brief attention: 

(1) Affinity may be defined as the maximum quantity of work that 
ft chemical change can produce. Equilibrium ensues when this quan- 
tity is sero. 

(2) The mass-law can be obtained in a well-founded and somewhat 
modified form, restricted to dilute gases and solutions. 

(3) The Thomson- Berthclot principle assumes a modified form iji 
the rule that a fall of temperature Induces the formation of that which 
develops heat. It is, for instance, in accordance with this rule that 
at ordinary temperatures water is stable in comparison with detonat- 
ing gas, and that at high temperatures this relation is reversed, as it 

was found by Deville to be. . • u , 

(4) Lastly, we have the phase rule, indicating, for example, in what 
cases chemical phenomena will be comparable with melting and frees- 
ing, and in what cases they will be comparable with evaporation and 

condensation. «... u 

Most curious of all, we can treat problems of affinity m an abso- 
lutely trustworthy way, so that our calculations furnish a check upon 
experiment, without admitting anything concerning the nature of 
affinity or of the matter wherein the affinity is aupposed to reside. 



THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF AQUEOUS SALT SOLU- 
TIONS IN RELATION TO THE IONIC THEORY- 


ST AKTaVR A. NOTES 

(Arthuz A. ProfcMorcf Th<ortlict] Chtmlstry Aod Director of the RescorcU 

Loborotoryof PhyBCol CbeniftTyef UosuehusetU Institute of Technology, 
b. September 23. 1^66. Nevbury port. Blue. 8.B. MuBechuaetlsInrtituteorTecfi- 
Qolocy. 1866; 8 )1. UMwefaueette liotituteof Technolco'. 1887; Ph D. I^eipzig. 
1890; AsfifUot io Aoolyticol Chemistry, Msssschusetts Institute of Technology. 
1867-88; studeDl, Univeniiy of Lei pug. 1888-90. Instruelor in Anslvticoi or 
Orftnie Chemistry. UusoehuseiU Irtstitute of Technology. 1890-94: Aasistsnt 
or Associste Pn>{casoeof Orftnie tad ThcorelictJ Chemistry. 189^99; Professor 
of Theoreticsl Chenistiv to date. Prt^ot. AjnerittA Cneml^ Society. 1904 ; 
Member of the Nttioatl Actde^ of Sdeoees; also of Gevmto Bunsen Society 
for Applied Phvsietl Chemistry. Errata Chemietl Society. Amenetu Aetdomy 
of Arts tad Se^cst. etc. Written many books and articles on Chemistry.) 


It ia generally recognized that the further progress of physical 
science will be greatly facilitated by a better systematization of the 
knowledge already accumulated^ and this b true in an especially high 
degree of the newly developed branch of science in which this Section 
Is directly interested. U baa therefore seemed to me tliat the most 
valuable contribution that 1 could make toward the solution of the 


present problems of physical chemistry in correspondence with the 
aims of this Congress would be a formulation of the present status of 
some of our knowledge relating to important classes of phenomena 
which are being actively investigated, but which have not yet received 
a final interpretation. It was my original hope to discuss several such 
classes of phenomena; but the effort involved in the collation and 
cnticism of the available data connected with the problem which was 
first studied forced me to confine my attention to that alone. This 
problem concerns the jAyHad prop<rHe$ of a^tous saU rofufiow in 
reiafton to (he ionic theory. This is the subject which I shall attempt 
to present to you; I hope that its importance and the greater definite- 

^ ^ treatment may compensate for the some- 

what Linuted scope of this psper. 

Permit me to *»y in ndvance tb»t I bnve Btudied tliie eubjeet 
pnmnnly from en empiricil etandpoint, and that it will be my aim to 

S r sutements of the erperimental 

radte formrdated m such a way a, u, show their relation to the im- 

U Unfortunately. 

^’» wit rT“ **“ based-a defect Lous 

fe«ir T K ,? “ » subsequent pub- 

SneefL^ ^ ‘"'r"’ 'bmeter of the 

bss been confirmed, I wuh to add that I have been most ably 
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assislod in fhe preparation of the material upon which this paper is 
basoil by Dr. J. W. Brown and Dr. >1. S. Sherrill, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technolog)'. 

Tho principles to be first presented have reference to two of the 
niaiii hypotheses which are commonly employed in quantitative 
:ip)>lications of the ionic theor>*. One of these hypotheses is that the 
migratioH’VelocUiet 0 / the ions 0 / n iaU <to net vary appreciably with 
its eonccnlration, at least up to a moderate concentration; and consc^ 
quently, that the degree oj ionization is equal to the ratio of the equi’ 
1 ‘alent conductivity at the concentration in question to the limiting valui' 
of the equivalent conductivity at scro conantration — a ratio which 
1 will iicreafler call «mply the conductivity-ratio. The other hypothe- 
sis is that tens, and also the un-ionised moleeutes accompanying them, 
produce on osmotic pressure substantially equal to the pressure exerted 
by the same number of gaseous molecules at the some temperature, at 
least up too moderate concentration; an hypothesis which may be more 
briefly expressed by the statement that the osmotic pressure-constant 
for dissolved electrolytes is identical with the gas-constant. It is evi- 
dent t h at w ith the hcl p of I h U h y pot h csis we can c alculat e , either f rom 
measurements of osmotic pressure or from those of any other property 
which is thermodynamically related to osmotic pressure, the number 
of mols in the solution resulting from one formula weight of salt, that 
is, the quantity which van't Hoff has represented by the letter t 
From the latter, provided the ionisation is not complicated by the 
formation of complex molecules or ions, the degree of ionisation is 


readily derived. 

The first of these hypotheses cannot be independently tested, 
because no direct method of determining the change of migration- 
velocity with the concentration is known. But the following princi- 
ple, which has an important significance with reference to the rcfafiDc 
influence of concentration on the velocities of different ions, has been 

established by measuit^menfs of the concentration-changes at the 
electrodes attending the electrolysis of salt solutions. 

The transicrence nuwber, or ratio 0 / the conductivity of one ton to 
the sum of the conductivities of both ions, is eonslanl unthin one per 
cent, belitecn the concentrations of T» ^ 

thus for accurately investigated, except lithium chloride, the a i es of 

bivalent metals, and cadmium sulphate. 

Tl.is principle hold, true, acconiinB to the results of various mv«. 

tigators. in the case of potassium and sodium chlorides, } roc 

and nitric acids, silver nitrate, barium nitrate, potassium sulphate 
and copper sulphate - thus in the case of salts of d.Re e 

ionic types, tvhich I will speak of as the um-univalenl. the urn b. 
valent, a^ the bi-bivalenl types, in correspondence with the valence 
of the two ions composing the salt. 
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Two conclusions arc to bo drawn from IhU result. The lirst is, thal 
complex ions are not present in important quantity in the solutions 
of these salts. And the second is, that the misra(inn-velnrUi<*8 of tlu' 
two ions of a salt vary by the same pen’cntagf* amount, if ifiey varv 
at all, with changes in its concentration. It is scarcely admissible, 
however, to regard this last factev'en as an indication that the hypo- 
thesis of constant migration- velocities is correct; for any change in 
the character of the li(|uid mc<imm might «ell afT<>ct the velocilh^s t»f 
dilTeretit ions not far from o<pialiy. 

Important evidence in regard to this hypolhc.ds and that si :i ting 
that ions and the un-ionised molecules a»sociai(Hl with thein have 
a normal osmotic pressure Is. however, furnished by the agrerinenl of 
the ionization values derivetl , on the one hand, from the eoiHhu tivity- 
ratio, and, on the other, from the properties thermotlynumicsdly n*- 
latcd to osmotic pressure, Thrt'tMd these properties Iiave l*eeii i Meas- 
ured wiili su/Rcient accuracy with certain electrolytes l«» make the 
result 8 of significance, namely,! he frecting-poiiU lowering, the eleitm- 
motive force of concentration-cells, and the heat of s<»kilion in rehujem 
to change of solubility with the temperature. Under the assumplicm 
that osmotic pressure and gaseous pressure are equal under hlenlieal 
conditions^ a relation between eaeli of these properties and the <le- 
gree of ionisation of an electrolyte can be deriveil with the heir) 
the second law of energetics. Tlien, either this ionisation value may 
be directly compared with the conduct ivity-ratio, or, assuming pro- 
vjsionally that the latter is a correct measure of ionization, the mag- 
mtude of the property in question may be calculated, and the result 
compared with that obtained by direct measurement. In the case of 
the fr« 2 )iig-po)nt lowering, 1 have adopted the first of these metlmds. 
For the five salts for which both reliable frcering-poim dctenuiria- 
tions and accurate conduct ivity-moasurcroents at 0 ° exist, the ion- 
iration valuw corresponding to both of these properties have )>cen 
computed^ ppocial attention ^ns given to the selection of the lic.t 
value of the freezing-point lowering constant and to the extrapolation 
of the conductivity for zero concentration, the details of which can- 

/n JT, T" as follows: 

'Of** “"d '*« Ihrce uni-buah „, 
dmW from 

l^rtr dmW from conduc 

»wy, hei^etn the conccnlraliont of \ 

er 3 per cenf “ w ? ST ^ normal, 6y more than 2 

and sodium chlorides, 
of iX^for ,1^^“'"' The two sets 

for the otherfourl^t th differences; but 

aalU the freezing-pomt leads to values wliich arc in 
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general from two to three per cent higher at all conceDtraUona than 
the conductivity-ratio. Hie fact that these differences do not, aa a 
rule, increase with increasing concentration indicates that they, may 
be due to some constant experimental error, or to an error in the 
extrapolated conductivity value. 

Accurate measuremenU have been made by Jahn of the electro- 
motive force of concentration-cells con^ting of two sliver or mercury 
electrodes covered with silver chloride or mercurous chloride, one of 
which is immersed in a weak solution and the other in a strong 
solution of sodium or potassium chloride. These measured values 
were compared by him with those calculated from the thermodynamic 
relation between electromotive force and the concentrations and 
degrees of ionisation of the salt in the cell. Unfortunately, however, 
the thermodynamic relation employed involved the assumption that 
the ionisation varies with the concentration in accordance with the 
Mass-Action Law — an assumption which is known not to be true of 
the ionization values derived from conducUvily. The assumption is, 
therefore, an irrational one — one by which the question at issue is 
prejudged. What should be done in calculating the electromotive 
force so as to determine whether the conductivity-ratio gives ioniza- 
tion values consistent with the measured electromotive forces is evi- 
dently to assume that the ionizaUon changes with the concentration 
In the way that the conductivity indicatea that it does, Arrhenius 
recognised this error and parrially corrected for it by a method of 
approximation. 1 have repeated the calculations by an exact thermo- 
dynamic formula based on an empirical law expressing the change of 
the conductivity-ratio with the concentration, to which I will refer 
later. The results are summed up in the statement that, ^cn the con- 
dttcimfy-rflfio w aotumed to repraont the degree ©/ tonisofton of the tali, 
the calculated values of the eleclramoHve force of concentrolion<ells exceed 
the measured ones by only about one per centin the case of ^tassxum 
and sodium chloride between the concentralions of * 

The measured electromotive force corresponds to an ionizatjon value 
at the latter concentration about one per cent less than the conduc- 


The thermodynamic relation involving heat of solution has bwn 
accurately tested with only one - poUssium ^rchlomto. but 
since it is a different salt from those used in the 
and since its concentration was fairly high -- J ^ 

is of interest. It was found that the measured k^t of solut^ ^ 
63, only 1.1 per coni O^nAat eoUulaU 4 
Mndwlimlyratio u equal to tAe degree of wmualu) . 
heat of solution corresponds to an ionisation value 2i pc 


than the conductivity-ratio. 

With respect to these small deviations of 


the results obtained by 
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the three methods of comparison, it is imporUnt to note that they lie 
in opposite directions^ the freesing-point lon*cring corresponding to 
larger values of the ionisation, and the measured electromotive forces 
and heat of soluUon to smaller ones than the con<Juetivily>ratio. This 
fact makes it almost certain that they are due to experimental errors. 
Nevertheless, further exact measurements of all these properties are 
highly desirable. 

From a theoretical standpoint these three methods are based on 
Ihe same hypotheses — namely, that the osmotic press urc*constant 
for ions and un>ionised molecules is identical with the gas-constant; 
that the conductivity>ratio is a correct measure of ionisation, and 
that complex molecules or ions are not present in the solution. The 
concordance of the results furnishes, therefore, a strong confirmation 
of the correctness of these fundamental hypotheses. The only alter- 
native conclusion ii that an error in one of these hypotheses is com- 
pensated by an error of opposite effect in one of the others; but it 
seems very improbable that such a compensation could occur in the 
case of BO many salts of different chemical nature and different type* 
through the range of concentration <f fg to J normal) for which the 
agreement of the experimental results hu been shown to hold true. 
It is certainly more consistent with the modem methods of science 
to adopt these simpler hypotheses, which are in full accord with the 
eoniidersble number of facu thus far known, than deliberately tu 
introduce more complicated assumptions for which there is at present 
no experimental warrant. 


The combination of these hypotheses with the experitnenul values 
of the quantities involved at varying concentrations makes necessary 
the further conclusion that the dtgrte 0 / icniulicn of wfer, xuhether 
Hirived from tht eofiductipHy-rntio or from ihfmodynamk relations 
tnwfving the equality of (A< oematic pret»uro<ar\ttcnt and the goM 
eanetant, does not vary vith the coneentration even approximaUly m 
accordance with the Lav of Chemical Mass-Aeiion. 

’^is empiricsl consequence of the fundamenUl hypotheses of the 
Jonic theory has led several investigators to raise a theoretical objec- 
tion to Aem It l«mg contended that the laws of ihermodynamicF 
cquirethat the validity of these hypotheses involves that of the Mass- 

and ‘ inconaUUncy between the inductive 

deductive conclusion, makes it probable that some unproved 
^aeous assumption « tacitly involved in the theoretical derivation 

«'t«r“tive. which has, I believe, been 
rntd ,rV “ th^nnodynamic discussions, will be evi- 

J t^nl^lir thermodynamic relations 

““““on and freesmg-point, electromotive force, or heat of 

“pa^M w«7 U^t the work done in reversibly 

separating water from a solution at constant concentration U equal to 
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that done in producing the samevoluineH:haDge in a goa, which implies, 
of course, that the ions and un-ionised molecules have in the presence 
of each other normal osmotic pressures. On the other hand, the derU 
vat ion of the Mass- Action Law equation is based on cyclical processes 
which necessarily involve the separate introduction and removal of 
I bo u unionized molecules and of the ions into or from solutions of dif- 
ferent conccntrations.and it further involves the assumption that tills 
introduction or removal of molecules or ions can be ejected by the 
A])plication of an external pressure equal to that osmotic pressure 
which each of them possesses in the mixture; that is^ the possibility 
is ignored that the separation of the molecules from the ions may 
itself give rise to some new force, and may involve, consequently, 
another quantity of work than that corresponding to the osmotic 
pressure. The ionic theory would evidently predict a result of this 
kind if an attempt were made to separate the positive ions from the 
negative, even though their osmotic pressures when present together 
were perfectly normal; and it U quite conceivable, oven though the 
reason for it be not apparent, that the separation of the un-ionized 
molecules from the ions, with which they may be in electrical os well 
as chemical equilibrium, should involve an abnormal quantity of work, 
Tlic Assertion that the validity of the osmotic-pressure principle ncc- 
(•.‘isarily Implies that of thcMa&s-.\ction Law is therefore iinwnrron ted 
from a detluclive standpoint: while the inductive evidence, point ing 
St rongly a s i t does to t he subsla n K ial correct ness o f t h c former pri n ci pi e 
andthe complete inadequacy of the latter one. makes it highly pro- 
bable that the Bcparation o] un-iomW from iont decj in- 

rohf the ex^nditurt 0/ ot*cr vork than that e9rre$j»nding to fhnr 


onmolic pressures. 

Since the ionization does not ehanjte with the concentratjon in 
accordance with the Mass-Action Uw, it is natural to inquire what 
the law of its change is. This matter has been investigated from 
nn empirical standpoint by several investigators with the help of the 
conductivity data. The results justify the statement of the following 

ionVifrf Iroclion oj a salt as dflrrmined /ram the tonducUt-xly- 
ratio is praporlianal to the cubr root of iU total 

that olilsion-eoncfntralion.bHtrcrn-j^^ and -jf norma . \n c 

Mk vni-univairni and um-mallivalml salts. ‘ 

Ld K aeons ant. The first of these fuoetioo* prop^ l>y ' 
rail, the second by Barmnaler. Oning to the 
variation of the ionirstion, these tn-o functions cannot i er m 
to their constancy, but on the whole the " 

the second function Is somewhat more constant. 6 

l-alns of Se actual measuremen.s from the value, corresponding 
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to this fun<?tion arc } per cent in the ease of (on uni-uni valent ;<Alts. 
^ per cent in the e&seol nine unM>ival<*nt aalts. and aUo ^ per cent 
in the cascof three unUtrL and uni-qnadrivaleiit salts. Tlieniuxinitins 
deviations are (wo or three times as great. II is of interest to note 
that the strong minem) aeids. livcInM’liloric and niirie. Minvo like 
salts in this respect. Tlicso fund ions have l)een shown Ut apply to 
pota.^ium and sodium chlorides through a range of 1 eri>|HT:i 1 iire 
extending from 18® to 30C®. They do not apply at all rU»sely to 
such salts of the hMiivalent type as magnesium and eop|>er sidphales, 
perlm|>s owing to appreciable liydrrdysi.s. Nor <(<» tfje>' i'epi'c’*< rii 
satisfaetorily the experimental data for any kind of salts ui the verv 
low coneent rat ions lying l>etween and ^^,^5 normal. ja*r ni 

concentrations higher than ^ normal. 

The experimental resnlts ore al«» well expresses! by (he >t»1eiiu*ii( 

I hot inthrrant both of uni^uniraUnl ond ir»i-6«Wrat mU*. hilunn tl,r 
foncfntrctiont 0 / Ywliaa j normoi. tht fcnrrnlroh'nn of fAr uw- 
hnizrd moticutr^ j'« proporfiftnat fn fhrrcHrfntrotinn 0 / ihe ion* rtiixid fo 
u eomtunl poucr. tar ping somraAot hUH (hr *aft and ttu limpcmfnrr. 

butosarukonhjbftuefntkflimihallAZondlM. That is. c (!-;•)« 
Kicr)". where a >1,43 and < L50. 

Thi? general fi met ion wns first applied hy Storrli nml was after wait I 
further discussed by Euler and Bancroft. ' It lm«> the advatu.ige over 
the previoii.< ones that it represents the data with orniraey oven \ip 
to the highest dilutions, and therefore can bo used for ohiiiining the 
limiting conduetivity nt *ero eoncent ration. 


The applicability to the salts of diffemit tvpos of either of tbes<* 
principles governing the change of ionization with the eoueentralion 
leads to the important conclusion that iht form af fht cnuccntralion 
Innchon te independent of the number of iant into which the mole- 
ruUi 0 / the $<iU diHoeiote. Tliis remarkable fact, though previotislv 
Twogmzwl, has not been sufticiendy cmplmsizctl. and it has been 
often Ignored in dUcussions of the cause of the deviation of the ioniza- 
tion of salts from the requirements of the Mass-Action Law It seems 
to me to show oln^ost conclusively (hat chemical mass-action has no 
appreeiab c influence in detemining the equilibriiim between ions and 
un-ionized molecules, How complete the contradict ion with the Moss- 
Ac ion l^,v IS may be .lluslratcd by citing tl.c specific facts Hiat for 

hreZ a A T'Z <0 tbc square, 

Z oZ' "*Pcctivcly. of the concentration of 

^ ® <'*‘> show that it is approximatclv 

!h”of ^ "’""‘"'“‘i™- "■l’"t*vcr may be 

the^conccnZtiln ‘I"* 

concentrations of both tons of the salt are simultaneously varied 
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by dilution, it i$ of interest to determine the effect of changing the 
concentration of either ion separately. A study of the conductivity 
and the freesing-point of mixtures of two salts having one ion in 
common throws much light upon this question, for the following 
simple principle has been found to represent this phenomenon: Tht 
conductivity and the frttging-poini hn^ng of a mixture of salts having 
one ion in common are Oujse calcuiated under the assumption that the 
degree of ionization of each salt U that u^ich U umdd have if present 
alone at suck an equivalent c<mcenfrafu)R that the concentration of either 
of its ions were equal to the sum of the equivalent concentrations of all 
the positive or negative ions present in the mixture. 

'litis somewhat complicated statement may be illustrated by the 
following example: Suppose that a mixed solution is 0.1 normal with 
respect to sodium chloride and 0.3 normal with respect to sodium 
sulphate, and that it is 0.18 oomal with reference to the positive or 
negative ions of these sails. The principle then requires that the 
ionization of either of these salts in the mixture be the same as it is 
in water alone when its ion-concentralion is 0.18 normal. 

This principle in regard to the conductivity of mixtures, which has 
been definitely slated by Arrhenius, is shown by the existing data to 
hold true, almost, if not quite, within the small experimental error of 
the determinations both for mixtures of salts of the same type end 
for those of salts of different types up to a concentration of at least 
J norm al . Ex peri ments confirming th is principle have been made u pon 
eight pairs of uni-univalent salts by Arrheniiis, Manson, and Bam- 
water, In addition, the principle has been shown by several Canadian 
investigators, Archibald, McKay, and Barnes, to hold true for mix- 
tures of potassium and sodium sulphates, potassium and copper or 
magnesium sulphates (up to 0.1 normal), potassium sulphate and 
chloride, barium and sodium chlorides, and sine and copper sulphates 
— thus for almost every possible typical combination of uni-uni-, 
uni-bi-, and bi-bivalenl salts. That the same principle is 
freezing-point lowering U shown by the measurements of Archibald 
with mixtures of potassium and sodium sulphate. This proves tha 
the phenomenon really has reference to the degree of ionization and 
that it does not arise from a possible variation in the migration-veloc- 


ities of the ions- . , . .k ^.^v.auxj 

Of especial interest is the relation of this principle to the >alidity 
the Mass- Action Law. Almost all investigators of the conductn- 
ity of mixtures have eoncluded, from the (set that upon mixing solu- 
tions of equal ion-eoneentration there is no change m h* 

the results do conform to this law. Yet it is scarcely conee.vab e that 
hfsC;!7»n apply to mixtures of salts in which the concentration of 
one ion is varied while maintaining that of the other ^ 

of the fact that it is known not to hold true for the ^ ana i 
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conc«Dtration5 of both ions produced by dilution. And in reality this 
conclusion, If regarded a$ a geoertil expression of the facts, la entirely 
unwarranted. It is true that for certain typical combinatioDS of salts 
— those for which from one molecule of each salt results by ionisation 
not more than one ion of the kind not common to the salts ^thc 
principle here stated does coincide with the rec|Uirement of iht Mass* 
Action Law. But for combinations not so characterized the Mass- Ac* 
tion Law predicts, as is readily seen upon formulating the equations, 
a conductivity of the mixture widely divergent from that actually 
found, and, therefore, from that expressed by the principle under 
consideration. This last statement applies, for example, to the mix* 
lures before referred to of potassium sulphate with sodium sulphate, 
and of potassium sulphate with copper or magnesium sulphate, (he 
first of which have bem studied both with respect to their conduct iv* 
Ity and freezing-point. The Law of Chemical Mass-Action liere again 
shows itself entirely inapplicable to the phenomena connected with 
the ionization of salts. The opinioD of some investigators that the 
deviations from this law indicated by the conductivity were only 
apparent, and that they were attributable to variations in the migra- 
tion-velocity, has arisen, no doubt, from the fact that they have con- 
fined their attention to di-ionic salts, and have failed to recognise, on 
the one hand, the strikmg divergences from it exhibited by tri-ionic 
salts, and, or* the other, the substaotial correspondence of the con- 
ductivity and freezing-point results. 

Combining this principle in regard to the ionization of mixed salts 
in solution with the emrurical concentration law of Storch for single 
salts, we are led to the conclusion that the ratio of the concentration 
of the un-ionized part to the product of the concentrations of the two 
jona (but m the case of tri-ionic salts nof raised to a power correspond- 
mg to the requirements of the Mass-Action Law) is a function of the 
sum of the equivalent concentrations of all the ions in the solution and 
of that alone.* This ratio a, moreover, roughly invereely proportional 
to the square root of the total ioo-coocentraiion. 

-Hie corwetness of this principle is further demonstrated by the 
fact that with lU aid the conductivity of a mixture of two salts with- 
^t a co^on loncan be computed from their separate conductivities 
This IS shown by the conductivity measurements, made by Archibald 
and ^re recent^ by Sherrill, upon mixtures of potassium chloride 
and sodium sulphate, or of sodium chloride and potassium sulphate 
Up to at least 0.2 normal concentration, the agreement belwel^n the 
observed and calculated values is within 0.6 per cent. On the other 

of muatioo m (he praesoe of each othST ^ ’’’ ^ 
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liflnd, (he divei^ence of the observed values from the requirement of 
the M;\sd-Action La^' a mounts to many per cent. 

It seems appropriate at once to supplement these principles in 
rcjxnul to the form of the concentration function by a statement of two 
al rules which ha\'e been found to express the magnitude of the 
ionization of salts of different types. These rules, unlike the precede 
ins principles, are only crude approximations; but, nevertheless, 
they prove of some assistance in rough applications of the ionic the- 
ory. and undoubtedly possess an important theoretical significance 
not yet recognized. They may be stated as follows: (1) the decrease 
of ionisation with inertanng coneentration u roi4ghly eonsiant in Ike 
vase of different salts of the same type; and (2) the Mn^ionised fraction 
<if any definite moht concentration is roughly proportional to the pro- 
duct of the valences of the tvo ions in the case of salts of different types. 
Thus, at 0.1 normal concentration the mean value of the degree of 
ionization for 17 uni-univalent salts measured at IS^ is 83.3 per cent, 
(he average deviation of the separate values from this mean is 2.1 
per cent, and (bo maximum deviation of any of them is 5.4 percent, 
of the mean value; while for fourteen uni-bivalent salts the mean 
value is 00. 8 per cent, the average deviation 5 per cent ol this, and 
the maximum deviation about 10 per cent of it. The un-ionized 


fraction in molal solution is 13 J per cent for these univalent salts; 
30 per coni’ or alx>ut twice as great, for the uni-bivalenl salts; and 
60 per cent, or about four times as great, for the three bi-bivalent salts 
investigated (zinc, magnesium, and copper sulphates). Tlte salts of 
mercury and cadmium are pronounced exceptions to (he rule. 

Far more extensive material for testing these rules is furnished by 
the measurements made at 25^ between the concentrations of and 
7 5 .f j no rmal . 1 n the c asc of I he un i-u ni valont sal Is , da t a ex isl a t this 
temperature and these concentrations for thirty-six inorganic salts, 
about sixty-five sodium salts of organic acids, and about an equal 
number of hvdrochlorates of organic bases- A consideration of all 
these data show.s that, with only three or four exceptions not of 
a pronounced character, the values of the degree of ionization of all 
these salts in normal solution lie between the limits of 84 and HO per 
cent and an- ?airlv uniformly distributed throughout this ran p of 
6 percent. For sixtv-seven uni-bivalenl salts the corresponding limits 
of the ionization values are 72 and 81 per cent, while for only four 
Mich salts do the l alurs lie beyond these limits. For the six un i- n- 
valent salts investigated the range U from 67 to /6 pcrcen , 
three uni^uadrivalent salts from 69 to 63 per cent, and for " 
hi-bivalenTsalt. from 49 to 63 por cent, while throe soch sal e 
,nore ooneiderablo variolioru,. The values of the ^ 

oorresponding to the mean of these two limits for the 
of saItVat the same equivalent concentration increase somenhat 
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more slowly than the product of (he valences of tlic ions. The pr<i- 
portionality becomes a fairly close one, however, when (he snlts are 
compared at the same molal instead of (he same efjul valent roneeri- 
tralion. Thus, with (he help of (he K<»hlraitsch e<meeri 1 ralioTi riiiie> 
tion. it is calculated frotn the precediritt valu<*s (hui the uii-loiiixecl 
fractions in molal solution arc as follow's: 

13 per cen( for (he tin i-i ini valent salts. 

29 1 ])or cent for (he imM>i valent s:ilis. 

41 |)or rent for (he unMrivaleiU salts. 

62 |>rr cent for (he iini-<|uadri valent .cills, 

55 per cent for (he l»i-hi valent salts.— 
which are seen to l>e appr<»ximately the rer|Uir<Hl imiliiples of ihr 
ronslanl factor 14. 

Before Icovinjt this .Mihject il should l)e slatwl ihai the r*>uU< con- 
form, on the vvhoh', al>oiil e<|uaUy well to the rule (hat fAe 
e/ c^wirofrnf conductiritij {imfeoit of iomzofion) i$ fousluul for 

9aU$ of Ike same type: and when the eomparison Is made at the same 
equivalent concern rat ion. distinctly Wifcr to the rule that the dr. 
rnflsr of eyuiealrHt cendMcftrr/y i*« ttrojnrtiomi to the pro<fu,l «/ tAr* 
•nfi ncrs of thr ion^ for uiift of different typen. \VI«‘ii compared at the 
same mohi concentration, however, this rule not nppiv. These 
rules were orifinally stated by Osiwald. Tliey differ not iiieoiisklei- 
ably from thrwe cNprcssing the change in ionbation — namely, loan 
extent corresponding to the variations of the eonduelivitles iil ex- 
treme ciilution. Tlie deviat torts are so irregular, however, ihat, from 
an empirical stnnd|)oini. the choice between the two pairs of rules m 
arbitrary. In cither form these ruk*s seem to jtwtifv the inferenee that 
the degree of ionization of salts, unlike that of the organie .adds and 
iKiscs. is not primarily a spceifie chemical property detcrmlnetl b\* 
Chemical affinity, but that it « determined, at least in the main, 
by the magnitude of the electric charges on (he ions 
The rstablialnnfnl of tho principle ir, regard to the ioniitatio.. of a 
mixture of salts lins a direct bearing on the plicnomenon of the effect 
of one salt on the solubility of another with a common ion. It liu, 
«en usually as.s,m.ed that in a <not too eoneenirated) saturated soiu- 
mn the un-ionised molecules of the salt always have (he same eoneen- 

cTchri^^ ’•’' ••"•^oneentration. 

r,e«m e T* «Porimen,al msulls 

the^rin^u validity is quite inconsistent with 

the principle ,n regard to the ionisation in mixturos In fact wh.-i, 

tihd K lV„ b not even approximatelv true, 

that the latter one, at any rate in cases where the ionisation is (a 
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from compi?t«, is affected by a considerable error. One example may 
be cited: when thallous chloride and bromate, each of which alone 
has a solubility of about normal in water at 40^, are simultaneously 
present as solid phases, the solubility of each is reduced by the other 
to an extent which shows that the concentration of the un-ionized 
molecules is diminished by about 15 per cent and that the product 
of the ion'^oncentrations is increased by about 5 per cent. This case 
is a typical one; but what the quantitative law of the influence in 
question is, can be determined only by a further study of the phe* 
nomenon. In the case of tri>ionic salts, the ion-concentration product 
is even approximately constant, only when the square — not when 
the first power — of the concentration of the univalent ion is em- 
ployed. This has been shown by experiments with lead iodide in the 
presence of potassium iodide, with lead chloride in that of other chlo- 
rides, and with calcium hydroxide in that of ammonium chloride. 

I will close by calling your attention to a remarkable principle in 
regard to the properties of salt solutions, of a character quite distinct 
from those thus far considered. That many properties of dilute salt 
solutions con be expressed as the sum of values assipied once for all 
to the constituent radicals or ions was long ago recognized, and has 
often been cited as a corollary from the ionic theory. That this 
additivity of properties persUU up to fairly high concentrations is 
a fact, however, that has received aeant consideration, owing to its 
apparent lack of relationship to that theory. TTiis fact is shown strik- 
ingly in the case of certain highly specific optical properties which are 
ordinarily found to be dependent in a high degree on molecular struc- 
ture Thus, the experimental data fully warrant the statement of the 
principle that tkt optical activity and the color of $alU in eolutxon, uAcn 

referred to equivalent qwxntitite, art independent of the con^t^txon and 

therefore of the degree of ionuation of the talU, and are addiUve mlh re- 
spect to the propertiet of the coneHtuenl tone even up to conc^traiwne 
where a large proportion of the »aU is in the un-ioniW etoie. Abundant 
data might be cited in support of this principle, especially with re- 
Jerence to optical activity. But I can only illuatraw 
of the cviaence by presenting a tew of the results obtwned by W.l 
den with the salts of a-brom-camphor-sul phonic Mid. In Iff 
solution he found the following values of the molal rotatory po 

273 

Lithium salt ... 275 Acid itself - - • 

Sodium salt . • 272 BeTylbum ' 

Potassium salt . . - 273 Zinc salt 

Thallium salt . • - 273 Barium salt • ■ 

ductivity Shows the acid to have an ,bo^ of the 

the salts of the univalent metals one of 16 per cen , 
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bivaleot xpetald one of 30 per eent, and although the un>ionjzed 
molecules present contain in some cases the elements hydrogen, lith* 
ium, and t^rylUum of very small atomic teeighu, and in two others 
the elements thallium and barium of large atomic weights. 

If there were not other evidence to the contrary, the existence of 
this general principle, which is also applicable to many other proper^ 
ties, would almost w'arrant the eonclusion that (he salts arc completely 
ionized up to the concentration in question, and that the dccrcastr in 
conductivity is due merely to a change in migration^ velocity. Jiut, 
in view of the apparently conclusive evidence against such un hypo* 
thesis, we can only conclude that the form of union represented by the 
undonized molecules of salts differs essentially from ordinary ch(*niiral 
combination, it being so much less intimate Uiat the ions still exhibit 
their characteristic properties, in so far as these arc not dependent 
upon their existence as separate aggregates. 

These, then, are the empirical principles to which a critical analysis 
of the experimental data leads. Upon these principles must be basted 
the rational, theoretical explanation of the phenomena in question. 
The discovery of that explanation constitutes one of the most import- 
ant of the present problems of physical chemistry. 



SHORT PAPERS 


Du. Frank K. Caaikron, of tb« Unil«d States Dspartmaot of Agriculture, 
presented a paper on “Tbe Application of Physical Chemistry to A^cuJtural 
Chcmlstr)’," in which be stated that there was some djflkulty in approaeliiag this 
subject, for the reasoo that what constitutes SfHcuJtural chemistry cannot be 
clearly defined, and the boundary lines between it and other branches of applied 
chemistry are not always evident. Much of biological chemistry and much of geo* 
logical chemistry along lines on which notable achievements have been made by 
the applications of the principles and methods which in recent years have come 
to be called physical chemistry, could with propriety be claimed also for egricul* 
turaJ chemistry. One finds agricultursJ chemists engaged In the exammatlon of 
drugs, fertilisers, leathers, and tannins, etc., as well as in the examination of foods 
or soik. Important appUentions of physieal chemistry are lo be found along many 
of these lines which might be claimed for the agricultural chemist, but disputed os 
belonging to the field of tlie Industrial cliemist or others. The manufacture of 
nitric acid by electrochemical metitods. while a problem of industrial cliemistry, is 
Im portan t m al nly because of the use of nitrates in agriculture . But confining one v 
self strictly to the work profeesedJy done in the immediate intereat of agriculture 
or farm practices, there is much evidence to be found of the increasing mfiuenec 
of phyveal chemistry. 


A valuable and interesting paper followed on the dose relation and applications 
of physical chemistry to tl»e science of agriculture, and the speaker concluded by 
saying that 'The problems presented by agriculturoi chemistry do not eommcn<l 
themselves to the investigator who is interested in chemistry alone for Its own 
sake. They are generally complex and not well auited to the elucidation or Ulus* 
tration of hypotl>eses in pure chemistry. The pecuniary rewards which agncul* 
tural chemistry offer* are not sufficient in comparison with other fields to tempi 
the man trained in physical chemistry who wishes lo use his e«5uipment to this 
end. But to the man who has the trainirig and who cares not » much that his 
probleina be pure science as that they may be undertaken in a sciearific spirit an 
with sdcnrific methods, the applicatioo of physical chemistry to agriculture oRere 
mnny opportunities. He can have the satisfaction of not only doing g«d scieatitic 
work but directly heljnng an industry of ultimate importance to all bs race and o 
immediote importance to the numerically largest class of the race. 


PnoFoasoR Hbnrt SNToeR, of the Univeiwty of Minnesota, read a paper on 
'The DigrttIWUly of Bread.” 


Professor Loti. KahlerbeM, oI the Univemty of WbKO«»«, ‘ ^ 
■•On the Relation between the P^ee-e. of Solution. ChcmicAl Action, and 

Osmosis.” 
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DY OTTO COHKflEtM 


iTran*icki fr<m tiu Om^n ^ Pr^. J, I, R. Coiumbic Uniirffity) 



The object of the papers read here b not so mueh the consideration 
of any one restricted branch of science as it is the disc.ission of tliosc 
broader fields n-hich lie between and are intimatelv connected with 
several branches of science. In accord with thb 1 propose to speak 
on a subject belonging primarily to the physiology of nutrition, but 
one which at the same tunc has very great politico^onomie import- 

m 'll' • Pf°g^ "hifh has been 

made ID the physiology of nutrition, we can in general give a definite 

ZT: thfagreement itween 

the actually observed dietary of an individual or group of individuals 

and the conclusions obtained theoretically. At any rafe to-day we cari 

account physiologically for, and regard as physiologically necessary 

» :r:!~ 

themselves are^L^*^ ' IT'?® »>>« 0'*^ bodies 

« and hence can oniy t* built'^ 
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portion of proUids wo absorb are derived from bread and meat. 
The foods richest in proteids are meat, fish, eggs, cheese, milk, etc.; 
in short, those foods having an animal origin. The older physiology 
considered the material compodtioD of the food as the essential char> 
acteristic, although even Uebig recognized metabolism as a process 
of combustion, and it is the work of the Voit school which has caused 
the calorimetrlcal value of food to attain its present central position, 
By its combustion, the nutriment absorbed supplies the energy which 
is refiuired by the human body for its various purposes. Tlie value 
of a food, then, can be expressed by the amount of energy it can pro- 
duce, and this value can be stated clearly and accurately in the ordi- 
nary terms of energy, %. c-, in units of heat, or calories. As the result 
of years of work by various investigators it has been found that the 
individual foods can be almost completely represented by their 
calorimetrlcal values. Rubner, Zuntz, and Atwater, by differing 
methods, have all come to the same conclusion, viz. that for purposes 
of heat and muscular action, i. for its principal requirements, 
proteids, fats, and carbohydrates, the organism can employ vegeuble 
and animal foods equally well That the civilized nations of Europe 
and America employ bread and meat as the principal source, while 
the Indians and Chinese use rice exclusively, and the Esquimos fat, 
is not due to any difference in physiological organization, or to differ- 
ing needs of the body, but rimply to the more or less easy attainment 
of the substances, fruitfulness of the soil, and other secondary cir- 


cumstances. » u u . 

The law of the ealorimetrical equivalency of all food-stuffs has but 
one nouble exception. So far as investigation has been csrried out it 
has b«n found that the dietary of any man or race always contains 
a certain and apparently similar amount of proteinaceous 
The kind of material seemingly has little influence, 0“^ 
gr of protein is found with great consUncy in the daily fo^ oi 
the indivkluat. In the food of a powerful man, who exerts a fairl> 
large amount of muscular effort. Voit found 118 gr. of proteids per 
day, and he assumes this as a basis for the dietary of i soldier 
Weaker men, doing less muscular work, 

smaller quantity of proteids. For the poorly nourished ^ 

those who arc incapable of any intense effort, the ‘'*"d-loom ncavc« 
of Ziltau, the poor of Naples, and the poo^t negmes "“Yowe; 
von Rechenberg, Manfredi. and Atwater have found 
amounts. During comparitively short Isborato^ T 

Munk, Hirsehfeld, Kumagawa, and especially Siv«n 

Ib&t it is not well to consume less than IW gr. P 
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This amount, indeed, is rarely exceeded, for Chittenden has shown 
that even the diet of welUto-do Americans, which appears (o us as 
(he richest in proteids, scarcely ever exceeds 100 gr. of proteids a day, 
and the investigation of the frccly^choson fare of the most various 
individuals leads to the same result. 

The question as to the need of the human i)ody for lOQ gr. of pro- 
teinaceous material per day has often been raised; and even tcwlay 
cannot be answered with certainty. During the last years, however, 
we have learned of a series of reasons which may serve to throw some 
light upon the subject. 

That the growing organism requires proteids is sclf-cvidr*iit. for in 
this w*ay only can it obtain the materials of which it is compo^iod. 
We know further, however, that the adult organism coinitiunlly 
repairs and increases its organa and consequently also requires pro- 
teids. According to Zunts a man increases his muscles when Itc d<K*s 
unaccustomed ivork (for example, when he learns a new sport) or even 
by increased exertion upon his usual tvork. Bunge attributes a con- 
siderable requirement of proteids in adults to the loss of organ- 
proteids in the sperm of man. and to loenslruation, pregnancy, .itid 
lactation in woman. And Islet years have disclosed tlie genetic 
relations of many dccomposirion-producis of the proteids with carbo- 
hydrates, with substances of the bile,snd others, w'hkh arc necessary, 
at any rate for a time, to neutralise poisons, « which are essential 
for the intermediate melabolbm; and these relations appear to rentier 
desirable at least the presence of a copious supply of proteinaceous 
materia). 


A second reason is more difficult to grasp. Even the first metabolic 
experiments of Voit showed that although the proteids possess no 
higher nutritive (fuel) value than the carbohydrates, and a very much 
smaller nutritive (fuel) value than the ftU. they bum very much 
more rapidly; and this has since been repeatedly confirmed. When 
the supply of proteids in the food le increased above the actual need 
of the body, the fats and carbohydrates are stored up, and the pro- 
teids ere burned to a very much greater extent. The relations between 
the cells of our bodies and the substances absorbed as nutriment can 
best be Illustrated by an analogy. For the neutralisation of an alkali 
any acid may be employed; but when several acids of differing 
strength are present together, the strongest one will be partiallv 
satiated before the other# even begin to react. In the same wav 
protoplajm can supply ,u need with all tht« nutritive substance^; 
but when all three arc present at once the proteids bum firet. With 
• l»rge exce« of the other two, however, the action of their musses 

’rtth the acids, and 

^ combustion. In the absence of fats 

and carbohydrates, the body readily goes into such a state that iU 
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own proUids are Attacked, t. e., it coii&ume$ itself. This is probably 
the most important reason why a defiiute minimum amount of pro* 
toids is essential in a small total amount of nutriment. That further 
differences exist among the individual organs themselves is still to 
be proven, but at present it appears quite probable. 

A third ground has been disclosed during the past few years by 
the work of the great Russian investigator, Pawlow. We know from 
tins that the nervous connection of the digestive system with the sense 
organs of the bead determines the enjoyment of the food, and hence 
regulates the choice of that. We know further from Pawlow, Wein* 
land, and Starling that this connection is not fixed once for all, but 
varies according to the needs of the time. When any such relation 
is obsen'ed we must always conclude that it is adapted to an end, for 
otherwise it would have disappeared within a abort time. Pure pro- 
teids are tasteless and odorless, and also fail to act upon the sensi- 
tive nerves of the stomach and intestine; in all natural foods, on the 
other hand, the proteids are always associated with the pleasant- 
tasting constituents of nutriment, and those which stimulate diges- 
tion, For us, just as for the carnivorous animals investigated by Paw- 
low, the substances richest in proteids are always the most pleasant to 
the taste, and those which arouse the appetite the most. The foods 
which are poorer in proteids, as rice and potatoes, stimulate the diges- 
tioii less and consequently are more difficultly digestible. A food-stuff 
free from proteids bss already been shown in animal experiments to 
he impossible as a diet, and even in experiments with substances which 
are poor in proteids Siv^n and Rdhl encountered insurmountable dif- 
ficulties owing to the lastelessness of the material. 

Even though we do not as yet know all the reasons, it is ®ny rate 
obv ious that, for long periods of lime and for normal nutrition, Voit 
has discovered the correct condition, vis., that an amount of proteids 
equal to 100 gr. per day is essential, or at any rate can be designated 


as desirable. . 

Since in consequence of the special inlemal organisation of the 
human body, and because it is the minimum amount used by all men, 
this amount of proteids is independent of the form of oourisbrnent 
absorbed, and independent of the habit* of life. Even a* ear y m 
1860 and 1866 Voit showed that the protein consumption of those 
doing hard work U not greater than of those who do ^ 

resuU has been confirmed many times. Th® 

Atwater, has made an especial study of tb» ^ 

respiration calorimeter. As the average of 

carried out with the greatest exactness, he found ^‘^ejubjeH 

of experiment, whether resting or ''"'‘“I’®', by the 

amou^ of proteids, even when (he production of . 

work rose to double or more. Indeed, the decomposition of proteids 
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cftQ even be decreased by muscular activity, for the larger total of 
nutriment consumed prevents the dccomposiUon of the proteids uf 
the body. 

The total amount of nutriment of a man is almost exclusively 
determined by the muscular work he performs. Tlic mental work 
has nothing to do with nutrition; whether the brain is used in- 
tensely, or whether it is retained as inactive as is possible, as far as 
we know to-day, does not seem to affect (he re<iuircment of energy 
by the body, nor its requirement of food. Tlic amount of energy 
required by the individual to sustain his bodily temperature ililTers 
but slightly, for the differences in external temperature arc nearly 
compensated by the wonderfully acting heat regulation of our boilir«. 
and the artificial heat regulation by our clothes and dwellings. The 
influence of muscular activity is very much greater. A man restiiii: 
quietly in a w’ann room requires from 1 500- 1700 calories per day; 
while one working in the laboratory, or sitting, produces from 2100 - 
2400 calorics. For light hand labor this is increased to 2800, wldle 
for laborers, Liebig and others have observed from 4000-GOOO calories, 
and Atwater and Wood found up to 8000 calories for the lumbermen 
of Maine, As the average of all his experiments, Atwater found 2270 
calories for quiescent, and 4550 calories for hard-working people, t. c . , 
exactly double the value. 

Although the total number of calories varies according to the work, 
the amount of proteids for all men remains approximately equal, 
and from this we can draw an important conclusion. The food of 
those not doing physical work must be relatively richer in proteids. 
for an equal absolute amount of proteids must be contained in a 
smaller total amount of food. The foods richest in proteids are me.at 
and the other products of the animal kingdom, and it is evident that 
the diet must be the richer in meat, the less pliysical work done 
by the person. An illustrative example will make this quite clear. 
A Ja^rer does hard physical work, and consequently requires a diet 
which p^ucGs 5000 calories per day. Consuming only bread, pota- 
ss, and other vegetable products, be would obuin iOO gr. of pro- 
^ids and even more without trouble. Ut us assume that be moves to 
•city and changes his occupation, living a sedenUry Ufe. For this he 
2500 calones, and retaining the quality of his diet- 

he would have to do one of two things. Ether he must eat the 
fw ^ impossible for any length of time, 

of cS h obtain the requisite number 

pmi^f r ^ To -nourish himself 

hll^d ; •! ^ of food to one 

examnU If ^ ^ ^ of proteids. v a., about 260 gt. of meat. This 
example, of course, is extreme, and wiU not often be observed with 
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such distinctness. The principle > however, is always to be observed. 
The food of those belonging to the well'tondo classes, ». f.,of those who 
do no hnrd physical work, in all countries contains the most meat. 
Tills . however, is no luxury, but is based upon physiological grounds. 
Comparing different countries, or different classes in the same country, 
wc always obtain the following result. To the degree that pure hand 
labor is replaced by the work of the head, and that of overseeing 
machines, to that same degree is the consumption of meat increased. 
This is shown most obviously, however, by the comparison of the 
country population with that of the city. The modem mill-hand lives, 
it is true, by the work of his hands, but that work is quite different 
from that done by the farm laborer. The overseeing and directing of 
the complicated machines, as every other form of skilled labor, re- 
quires attention, intelligence and dexterity, but does not require the 
muscular exertion necessary for tnowdng, threshing, and the felling of 
trees. With the difference in activity there must also be a difference 
in the quantity and kind of food. The people in a city in general eat 
less in total amount, but this food is qualitatively different, i. e., 
must consist of substances relatively rich in proteids, as meat and 


other animal products. 

From the politico-economical, as well as from the medical, point of 
view the smaller amount of food consumed by the mill-hand, as com- 
pared to that of the farm laborer, is regarded as a sign of degeneration. 
This is obviously untrue, for there is no general standard of nutrition 
which is applicable, or even desirable, for all men. The nutriment, 
with respect to quantity, is dependent solely upon the amount of 
muscular work done. On the other hand, the increased consumption 
of meat, eggs, and other foods, agreeable to the taste because nch in 
proteids, has been attributed to the greediness of the urban popula- 
tion. Nothing could be more false. It U just for this lar^ class that 
the enjoyment of meat and other foods rich in proteids is a physio- 
logical postulate; and for the other large class making up the urban 
population, merchants, officials, clerks, etc., this is true m ev 
more striking degree, for the physical work necessary in occu- 
pationa is still smaller in amount, and their food must consequent y 


be even richer in proteids. 

It U not for me to draw further conclusions from the physio 
logical principle that the food of the urban population J'" 

less vegetable and more animal substance. I must r^her consider 

thcinfluenceoftheserelulionsuponphysiologyit^lf. e 

doing severe physical work are the higher «n! 

tliey are great meat-eaters, it is but too easy to exclude that in ^ 
al meatlaters are the most valuable and best f 

rife in lav circles, and even physiology has not long ^ 

The great Liebig, the founder of the doctrine of sc.entdc nutrition. 
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held that meat is the only active form of food (for muscular activityl. 
and ascribed to it a very high nutritive value. Liebig’s theory was 
disproved 44 years ago by Voit and soon afterward by Kick and Wis- 
llcenius. But even to-day there are physiologists wlio hold fast to the 
Liebig doctrine, and indeed the relics of it arc still to lx* found every- 
where in physiology and medicine. Tlic tenacity of life of this old 
error would be difficult to explain, were it not apparently supported 
by the daily experience that the well-to-do cal meat, egg.s, etc., while 
the day laborers satisfy themselves with bread and |M>lalcw>9. 

From the difference in the diet of those who do wverc muscular 
work and those who do none, there is a further e<»n<'lu>ioii to be 
drawn. The only indigestible constituent of htimnn food is cellu- 
lose. Cellulose, being contained only in vegetable ftM>d, forms but 
a small constituent of the diet of the man doing little physical work. 
According to von Knieriem cellulose is of great importance in (he pro- 
cess of digestion, for as indigestible, solid aubstaucc it stimulates the 
activity of the intestine. While carnivorous animals, with their short 
muscular intestine, do not require it, graminivorous animals, with 
their long, coiled, weak intestine, cannot do without it for any length 
of time. Man, in the organisation of his digestive apparatus, stands 
midway between these two extremes, and while cellulose is not abso- 
lutely essentia I to him, its absence sometimes causes a motoric atrophy 
of the intestine which results in chronic constipation and its conse- 
quences. Tlie connection between coewtipation and sedentary occu- 
pations has long been recognized, but people have been loo prone to 
attempt to explain it mechanically, whereas the conned lug link in 
reality is the dietary of the man leading the sedentary life. In his 
daily life such s man does but little physical work, and consequently 
in general caU little, and especially little of the vegetable food poor 
in proteids but rich in cellulose. Wc hear nothing of digestive troubles 
of the people living in the counlr>', while city people, esperially the 
well-to-do, suffer severely from them. In England and America, 
judging from the wide advertisement of purgatives, the trouble is 
much more common than in Germany; but in both lands the rye 
bread, which is comparatively rich in cellulose, is replaced by fine 
ivlisat bread, which is much poorer in cellulose, and the substitution 
of animal products for bread is also more common than with us. 

The vegetarians have been agreed on this point for a long time. 
They obsen-ed how many digestive and other troubles are common 
to the dwellers in cities (t. e., where few live like the vegetarian pea- 
aant), and all without knowledge of the physiological grounds held up 
the peasant as the ideal for the citisen. But what is correct for the 
P^nt, who must produce 4000-6000 calories, U not correct for those 
who requ.ro but 2300 calories or leas. He obtains, then, as explained 
above, too little of proteids. or aids himself by his fondness for the 
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vegetables rich in protcids, but at the same time poor in cellulose, 
and hence fails utterly to attain his end. 

It would be more correct if the transition to the vegetable diet is 
combined with a treatment which will increase the need of substance, 
as has been done from Don-scientific sides and without knowledge of 
the physiological principle. 

The only rational cure for the disturbances w'hich can ultimately be 
traced to the lack of muscular activity is to devote one's self to this 
muscular work outside of one’s dally occupation, as is possible by aid 
of the various sports. It is no accident, but rather a necessary physio- 
logical phenomenon, that the need of active sports has always devel- 
oped wherever there is a class of society made up of those doing no 
intense physical work. Indeed, wre can readily follow this in history; 
when the citizens of the Greek cities devoted themselves to athletic 
sports, when the knights of the Middle Ages jotisted, there was always 
an aristocracy who did no manual labor. The home of our modern 
sports is England, the oldest industrial country. In Germany tbc first 
steps in the direction of sports ware made at the universities, where 
thousands of young men did mental w*ork. The scope of tlie sport of 
to>day is very much broader, ho waver, for its followers include mer- 
chants and the tvorkera in the variotis indtistrics. Sports lead directly 
to a change Id the food requirements of the individual; every bicy- 
clist, every mountain climber know s that on his trips he can cat thinp 
which do not appeal to him at all w'hen at home. I must be content 
here to restrict myself to these indications disclosing the scientific 
principles of this subject, which is apparently so far removed from our 
point of departure. By unwearying woric the physiology of nutrition 
has established a scientific experimental foundation upon which other 
sciences may now build. 


THE PRESENT PROBLEMS OK PHVSIOLOGICAL 
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In considering n proper presentation of the subject nssigne<l me. 
I am impressed with the influence which ft man's own ficltl of work 
and his own line of thought will naturally exeretsc upon his point of 
view. It may be questioned whether his judgment can lx? wdiolly 
trusted, whether he will not in fact, uncon«iously it may bo, give n 
dwarfed or one-sided presentation of the subject from a natural ha)>it 
of looking at tilings in their bearing upon the line of work and thought 
in which he himself is personally most interested. While this may 
not be wholly undesirable, of still greater advantage will be a brief but 
judicious presentation of all the more important problems that con- 
front the physiological chemist of the present day; but wliether this 
can be done satisfactorily in the time allotted is very questionable. 
However, the effort wDl be made to emphasise, so far as the time will 
allow, what to the RTitcr seem the more significant and far-rcaching 
problems in physiological chemistry that call for speedy solution. 

Of fundamental importance is the question, what is the exact 
chemical constitution of proteid matter? The basis of all eelWife, the 
most complex molecule that enters into the structure of the living 
organism, proteid or albuminous material holds a peculiar position. A 
labile molecule, it is eawly prone to change, and its many decomposi- 
boD.pr^uct8 confront us on all sides in our study of life's processes. 

^*8 been accomplished, even with the 
bnlUant work of Kossel and Emil Fischer, we still lack adequate 

knowledge of all the groups and radicles that are combined b this 
atomic complex. 


In the study of raeUbolism tnd nutrition, both in health and in 
a«a«. ,n our coneeption of the anabolic processes of life, in our 
the cbemical relationships of the varied katabolites 
we “d other connections, 

Thl .Z. hno-ledge of the chemical nature of 

thB most .mporlant class of substance,. Thanks to the work of many 
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brilliant investigators, our knowledge is prc^rcssing and broadening, 
but we still lack that comprehensive understanding of the inner struc- 
ture of the molecule that would ser\'e to illuminate our field of vision 
and give us a clear conception of the chemical constitution of this 
group of physiologically important ground substances in living pro- 
toplasm. 

As is well known, the proteid bodies constitute a group of widely 
divergent substances. Of these, the basic protamines are undoubtedly 
the simplest and lowest in the scale, and it is quite probable, as sug- 
gested by Kossel, that these substances constitute the nuclei of all 
proteids. The protamines differ somewhat among themselves, but as 
a group they are characterised by their high content of diamino-acids, 
especially arglnin. Thus, salmin yields on decomposition 84 per cent 
of arginin, clupein S2 per cent, cyclopterin 62 per cent, and sturin SB 
per cent.' Sturin also contains 13 per cent of histidin and 12 per 
cent of lysin, while the other protamines appear to contain no dia- 
mino-acids aside from arginin. Further, the protamines contain dia- 
mido- valerianic acid, monoamido-valerianic acid, tyrosin or p-oxy- 
phcnyl-amidopropionic acid, skatolaminoacetic acid, a-pyrrolldin* 
carbonic acid and serin.’ Salmin ' has also been shown to contain 
alanin, leucin, probably also phenylalanin and aspartic acid. 

If we pass from the simplest of the proteid bodies to the moat 
complex, as the nucleins, we find present in Uie latter not only arginin, 
lysin, and histidin, but, in addition, such bodies as thymin, the purin 
bases, leucin, aspartic, and glutamic acids, two sulphur-containing 
groups, furfurol-forming groups, pyrrolidincarbonic acid, a skatol- 
forming group, phosphoric acid, am Wo valerianic acid, a levulinic 
acid-forming group, glycosamlne, pentose, uracil, and probably 
phony la mido-propionic acid.* In the histon from the nucicohiston 
of the thymus, we find in addition to the hexonc bases and the 
monoamido-acids characteristic of the ordinary albuminous bodies 
such substances as glycocoll, cystin, and alanin. 

These statements, brief and incomplete though they are, will serve 
to illustrate the complexity of the proteid molecule, and at the same 
time they indicate the close genetic relationship which unquestionably 
exists between the varied members of this large group of substances. 
There is no doubt that Kossel and hisco-workeis, in their efforts to un- 
ravel the constitution of the protamines, are pursuing a wise course m 
paving the way for a comprehension of the exact nature of the more 


• Kossol and hli aludents. See Koa«I and Dakin. Vtiffr Sclmin urui Clupein. 
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corapUcatcd proteids. There is no doubt that the protamines of one 
type or another arc integral parts of every proteid mnircuie, and when 
their chemical conslitutioo is made quite clear, mucii will have been 
accomplished toward a fuller underswnding of the more complicated 
forms. 

It needs no imagination to foresee what a full knowledge of the 
chenneal constitution of all types of proteid matter svill mean for the 
physiologist and phywological chemist. Much that is nc)\v cloudy and 
uncertain in our understanding of cell and tissue metalKdism, in our 
comprehension of nutritive changes in general, of digestive protco* 
lysis and of intracellular autolysis, will become clear as crystal. The 
problem, however, is not a simple one, but is exceedingly complex, for 
it is to be recnombered that just as the individual proteids differ from 
each other in superficial reactions and characteristics, so do they 
undoubtedly differ in their inner structure. Hence, we must expect 
to find variations in the make*up of the individual molecules, and it is 
one of the most important problems of to^ay to ascertain the nature 
of these chemical variations, to recognize the individual groups that 
give character to the molecules, and to learn hotv these groups arc 
bound together to make the tyrucal proteid of this and that tissue or 
organ. The solution of this problem promises much for the advance- 
ment of physiological chemistry, but it holds out the promise of even 
more for the good of physiology in general, since there is bound up in 
the chemical structure of the proteid molecules a full and complete 
explanation of tissue changes, and of many metabolic phenomena 
which to-day are as sealed volumes. 

The development of our knowledge regarding the cell as a physio- 
logical unit has led to a fuller recognition of the importance of dis- 
eriminating between tbe primary and secondar)* cell constituents. As 
a result, the physiological chemist has come to realize the necessity of 
more exact knowledge as to the nature and distribution of the pri- 
mary components of cells, because of the bearing this knowledge may 
have upon the general question of how far the lines of chemical decom- 
position characteristic of each group of cells are dependent upon the 
character of the anabolic processes by which that particular cell pro- 
toplasm is formed, and how far the peculiar kaUbolic or retrogressix'c 
changes of that group of cells are due to outside influences, exerted 
by specific nerve fibres, or by the character of the blood and Ivmph 
stream. The physiological chemist would know whether the secret of 
glandular secretion, of tissue changes, of meUbollc activity, is to be 
found in the particular forms of protoplasm that enter into the struc- 
ture of the component cells, whether it is associated in any way with 
some inherent quality of the primary cell constituents, 

There U something marvelous in the unerring certainty with which 
a given group of cells performs its work, never deviating a hair’s 
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breadth from the beaten course, and turning out year after year a 
definite line of products for the specific purpose in view. Why is it 
that the epithelial cells of the salivary glands always manufacture 
muci nogen and ptyalin; the gastric gland cells pepsinogen, renninO' 
gen. and hydrochloric acid; the cells of the pancreas trypsinogen and 
steapsin; the hepatic cells bilirubin, biliverdin, and the specific bile 
acids; the cells of the thyroid iodothyrin, and the cells of the adrenals 
epinephrin? Essentially the same blood and lymph bathe all these 
cells with a like nutritive pabulum, and yet each group of cells per- 


forms its own line of w*ork, never going astray, in healtli, and never 
even temporarily producing a product which rightfully belongs to the 
other class of cells. Are w*e to suppose that all these varied products 
are manufactured from the same cell protoplasm, from a common 
stock, that each one owes its origin to some particular force controlled 
by extracellular influences, each group of cells being made to manu- 
facture a given product out of the same mother substance? Or, on 
the other hand, are we to assume that each group of cells, as it is 
developed, has as a birtliright the quality of producing fi^om its par- 
ticular protoplasm a certain line of products, simply because of the 
peculiar chemical nature or constitution of that protoplasm? 

In other words, do all the intricacies of cellular activity depend pri- 
marily upon the character of the anabolic processes by which that 
protoplasm is built up out of the food-materials by which the cells are 
nourished? It may be just as difficult to explain why and how the 
cells are able to manufacture a specific protoplasm out of a common 
pabulum, but the main problem which confronts us is surely capable 
of being solved. We need to know how far the primary cell constitu- 
ents of different groups of cells, of the different organs and tassues, are 
similar to or unlike each other. If it is shown that the primary cell con- 
stituents differ for each glandular organ and tissue, that each group 
of individualised cells has a protoplasm characterised by some specihc 
feature, then we shall have reason to believe that the anabolic pro- 
cesses are as much, if not more, responsible for mdividuahly of func- 
tion than the katabolic processes. We may conceive of ail protoplasm 
being built, so to speak, on a cerUin general plan of strocture, but 
with side-chaiD* of varying nature, and that th^ 
mine in a measure the character of the kautohe or ‘“"P-T 

ducts that result from the natural activity of the cell .P™‘°P'””; 
other words, if this conception be true, it is the 
of the cell protoplasm that is primanly responsible 
of the changes that take place in all acUve tissues organs _ The 
extent of oxygenation as influenced by the circulati g • 

d^Tt and indTect influence of various -- 

as modifvine agents, but only to the degree of ‘ . 

ing the rhythmical process which traveU along a certain e ni e 
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ncl because of the peculiar chemical nature nf the eel) protoplasm. 
Once started, the process of katabolum lakes a delinkc course, with 
formation mvariably of the same products, l>ecausc that particular 
cell protoplasm, owing to its peculiar make-up. tends to break dowm 
along certaia dehnltc lines of cleavage, as it were, and so the products 
split off are always the same. 

We already have considerable knowledge which lends lo indicate 
that the cells of individual organs and tis.s\ics have n certain individ- 
uality as regards their primary components, notably in the nuelcu- 
proteids present, but our knowledge is by no means complete enough 
to permit of broad generalisation. The problem is an interesting one, 
and permits of a definite answer by the application of thorough and 
persistent investigation. 

As an allied question, more or less in harmony wdth what has just 
been said, reference may be made to the part which ferments nnd 


enzymes possibly play in initiating and carrying forward tissue 
changes, as w*ell aa tbe metabolic changes that occur in glandular 
organs. Ferments have come into such prominence of late 3 'ears as 
responsible agents for so many transformations that we may well 
querj' whether their influence does not extend far beyond the limits 
originally assigned to their field of activity. The discovery of oxidasos 
and the part which these agents may play in tissue changes, the un- 
doubted existence of fermeote in such glands as the thymus, supra- 
renal, spleen, etc., by which the recently studied aulolytic changes in 
these glands are produced, raise the question whether ferments or 
ensymw are not far noore largely responsible for the many trans- 
formations that take place in active tissues than lias been hitherto 
supposed. Consider for a moment tbe peculiar products which result 
from the self-digestion (autolysis) of many of the glands so far 
studied. Note how tbe nucleo-proteid of the thymus, for example 
breaks down, yielding xanthin and a little hypoxanthm, together witli 
uracil, but no guanin, adenin, or thy min.* How the adrenal nucleo- 
proteid likewise yields by auUrfysis considerable xanthin, but only 
traces at the most of the other alloxuric bases (Jones) By the self 
diction of the splwn.gusnin as well ss hypoxanthin is conspicuous. 

o^ the thymus, for ex- 

in2!;;. of leucin to be detected, thus 

annout^H i *>aa just 

^ yme to whjch he gives the nsme of guanase, which has the power of 
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transforming guanin into xanthin. The same investigator also clwmS 
the presence in the spleen of a related ensyme, called adenase, which 
transforms adenin into hypoxanthin. The inference U that in many 
glands and tissues there are specific ensymea, as yet undiscovered, 
which may be responsible for at least some of the transformations 
known to occur there. 

That autolysis may be a possible explanation of the process of ani- 
mal metabolism baa been suggested by Levene » and also by Wells.* 
It has been clearly indicated by such able workers as Salkowski, Ja- 
coby, and others, that practically all animal cells contwn witbm them- 
selves ferments or ensymes that are capable, under suitable condiUons, 
of digesting or breaking down the cell-contents by a process simdar to 
ordinary proteoly^s. and it may perhaps be assumed that all active 
cells carry forward their ordinary metabolic processes by the agency 
of these intracellular ferments. Moreover, it is not inconceivable 
Ih.t ferments or ensymes of several kinds may ex.st side by s.de m 
» given group of cells, just as they are known to exist in the pancreas 
bvwhicbwe might infer the possibility of a senes of transformst ons 
iak^g place at" ssenti.lly the same time, through the harmonious 
action of a row of ensymes physiologically quiU disUnct. 

Further, the recently discovered reversible action of ^ 

which we have at command so .X 

sibilitv of a maintenance of cell-equilibnum through this 

^i fon th^ affording a Ungible explanation of the means by wh ch 

SuaSarnitrogenoLorproUid equmbrium ‘ 

various cells of the body building up or breaking down the proU^ 

=S=S^2SS 

of the phenomena of ^ worthy of broader 

of iotracellular eoiymM. T * P . Koeral laws that govern 
study, with a view to the elucidation of ^ suggested 

tissue changes in general- In t is interdepend- 

the possibility of interaction of 

ence of one tissue or gland upon “"f by the entero- 
functional acUvity, as illustraud by J.ctive (ryp- 

kinase of the intestinal glands in action of the 

sin from the symogenof the “J^onetituents of the 

internal secretion of the p.^re^ XSy ensyme. How fsr 

muscle to develop m the Utter ^ phenoroenaof the body 
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have an added field of inquiry, worthy of careful consideration, if wc 
are to possess a clear understanding of nature's proccai^s. 

Between the animal and the vegetable cell certain sharp lines of dis- 
tinction are frequently drawn. Physiologists nre wont (o l>elievo that 
the processes characteristic of the cells of animal tissues and organs arc 
essentially destructive, i. that they are principally katabolic, while 
in vegetable tissues, on the other hand, constructive processes are 
very conspicuous- In no way is this better illustrated than in tlic pre- 
valent opinions regarding the parts played hy the two c'h«s.ses of cells 
in the metabolism of proteid matter. \Vc are accustomed to think 
that all proteid matter has its primary origin in the synthetical power 
of the vegetable cell, aided by its contained chlorophyll ami the bene- 
ficent action of the sun’s rays. The animal cell, on the other hand, can 
merely transform and reconstruct the various proleids furnislicd by 
the vegetable world, being without power to manufacture proteid 
matter de new out of the simple groups and radicles which the vege- 
table cell utilises so rapidly. In ordinary proteid katabolUm, the 
various nitrogenous decomposition -pro^lucls are presumably all con- 
verted into urea and allied subsunoea adapted for excretion. If. how- 
em, there is reversible ferment orensyme action in the animal body 
why may there not also be power to utilise, in some measure at least, 
the erystallme nitrogenous bases and amido-acida so abundantly 
formed m trypsin proteolysis, for the construction of fresh proteid 
matur? One may well query, considering the vigor of the proteolytic 
action of the enrymes poured into the alimentary tract, whether all 

in ih.” “ "'“"h energy 

n the r P “•'‘crion and a further loss of energy in their immedUte 

excretion from the body. In harmony with the "luxus consumption" 

V “‘f ultimate gain In this speedy de- 

composition of excessive proteid foods in the alimentary tract, but 
the argument >s not very convincing. Why mav not animal cells or 
the animal body as a whole, build up proteid matter out of siml 
erogenous compounds analogous to the action of plant cells? Loew ' 

that S; i^ret- 

-IbuminTan be^XT^^t^ “ iL^. Cly1Sh:^rnt? ‘^1 
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pounds of simple constituUon formed m tbe gsstro^intsstinal tract by 
the digestive eosyroes; if there ia a complete lack of ability to con- 
struct new proteid matter out of these simple decompo^tion-products, 
then surely we must inquire what is the real purpose of their forma- 
tion. It is true that, with the limiutions of our present knowledge, it 
is difficult to see why, if digestive proteolysis has for its sole object the 
conversion of the proteid foods into forma suitable for absorption, 
there should be any con^derable breaking-down of proteid beyond 
the proteose or peptone stage, since the latter bodies would seem to 
be most easily adaptable for transformation into the proteids of blood 
lymph and tissue. On the other hand, it is well known that the pro- 
teid of the food is possessed of a physiological and chemical nature 
quite different from that of the proteid in the blood and tissues of the 
feeding animal, and it is quite conceivable that a synthetical process 
might be essential — in some degree — for the manufacture of the 
specific proteids called for by the blood and tissues of that particular 
species or individual. The question Is one that demands careful con- 
sideration and thorough investigation, for it touches upon a chapter 
in nutrition on which we have at present very little satisfactory or 


convincing knowledge. 

In this connection we may call atUntion to another problem, aorne- 
what far-reaching, but suggested by one of the preceding parapaphs, 
via., the possible phywological action of the many " 

decomposition-products resulting from tissue-changes throughout the 
animal body. In vegetable tissues, many of the ll 

common to these structures are endowed with marked 
power, as witness the vegetable alkaloids and the 
bodies like aalicin, digitalin, picrotox.n, 
recognised that some of these nitrogenous bodies 
tissue did have a distinctly toxic action w-hen 
into the circulation, and hence they were 

alkaloids, but our knowledge upon these points is ^ ber of 

and indefinite. When we lake in^ consideration 

in blood and lymph; how they con^m ^ ’ d„„„position 

tact with the different cells of P , 

or elimination, we cannot ayoidbeing “"^XahanV 
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adrenals, the epioephriot Where is there a more active agent in mod- 
ifying the DUtritiooal processea of the body than the iodine-containing 
cozutituent of tlie thyroid, Uie iodothyrin? These may truly bo 
counted as representing a type of substances muQufncturcJ or se- 
creted primarily for the physiological effect they arc capable of exert- 
ing; but what about the host of other substances present in the b<jdy, 
many of them simple products of katabolism? May they not have 
some marked physiological property that if known would servo as a 
sufficient excuse for their formation? Or, may they not possess some 
hidden or obscure property which if once understood would make 
clear a secondary or subsidiary function of no small import for the 
maintenance of physiological equilibrium, or for tlic welfare of the 
body? Many suggestions and some facta present themselves illustrat- 
ing bow direct and indirect influences may be exerted, all pointing 
Coward the harmonious action and interdependence in function of 
many of the substances formed in the body. Some, liowevcr, un- 
doubtedly have more or lese of a toxic action, especially wlien formed 
in excessive or undue amounts. Thus, the alloxuiic bases seemingly 
cause fever when injected into the circulation or taken per 09,' azid 
acco^ing to the recent observations of Mandel ’ there is n very 
striking relationship between the quantity of alloxuiic bases elimin- 
ated in the urine and the temperature of the body in cases of aseptic 
fevers, indicating that these subsUnces. with possibly other incom- 
plete products of tissue-metabolism, are important factors in the pro- 
duetjon of febrile temperature. We may confidently expect that a 
thorough study of the physiolo^ca) action of all the varied katabolic 
products formed in the body will result in a decided expansion of our 
knowledge regarding the part these substances may play in normal 
and abnormal metabolism, and in nutrition m general. 

Just here, reference may be made to the many problems in the 
broad field of nutrition that confront the physiological chemist of the 
preseotday. The Daintenaaceof life on a sound physiological basis is 
one of the practical problems in physiological chemistry, end its solu- 

‘ ‘‘““'-■edge «g.rdir,e (he pert 

played by the different nitrogenous food-stuffs, the relative physio- 
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ism oecessary for the maioieoaDce of health and strength are crude 
and ioexaet. We place the nitrogen requirement of the healthy man 
at an absurdly high level, apparently bwause observation has shown 
that man is disposed to consume an equivalent in proteid food per 
day. We need to ascertain by scienUhc experiment bow far such stand' 
ards are justified; to determine by definite analysis the amounts of 
nitrogen actually required to maintain nitrogen equilibrium and keep 
up bodily and mental vigor. Upon the physiological chemist of the 
present day rests the respon^bility for the establishment of nutritive 
standards that will endure the test of scientific criticism, that wll 
harmonize with daily experience, and that will prove to be physio- 
logically correct. 

Further, we need to know more concerning the relative decomposi- 
tion within the body of the truly organised proteid matter of the tls- 
eues, and of the albuminous food-stuffs which, having been digested 
and absorbed, are in a sense a part of the tissues, but not thoroughly 
or completely incorporated as an inUgral part of the living criU. Docs 
the urea of the daily excretion come primarily from the breaking- 
down of the organized proUid, or does it come preferably from the 
disintegration of the clrcularing proteid? We recall the fainous 
experiments of Schondorfi, in which blood was made to circ^ate 
through the muscles and liver of well-nounshed and fasting dogs, 
with the result that the urea of the blood was mcreas^ ody when 
the blood circulated through the Ussues of a 
It made no difference with the result whether the blood 
was from a well-fed or a faating animal; the ewcntial factor waa the 
condition of the muscle tissue through which the b wd 
flow. Schondorff drew the natural conclusion that the ^ P 

teid metabolism was dependent upon the nutriUve cond tion of the 
cells of the tissue, upon the mass of the living « 
the amount of morphotic proteid present, and that the P«Wd con 
tent of the intermediary fluids, as blood or lymph, was of no momen 
in determining the rate of urea formation. 

We may well doubt, however, if all the of the 

ordinary conditions of life comes solely from 
truly organiced or morphotic proteid. It B more th 
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Equally imporUnt i£ it for the physiologUt to know more fully 
regarding the Bourcee of the carbonic acid resulting from oxidation in 
the body. What proportion of the evor^varying output of this gasofjiis 
product of metabolism coroes from the oxidation of organised tissue- 
material, and what from the oxidattoo of circulating carbohydrate and 
fat and unorganised material in gerteral? We have learned, for ex- 
ample, that the excretion of carbonic acid runs more or less cltisely 
parallel with the degree of muscular activity, and we should possess the 
means of discriminating between the output from true tissue-ox itl a- 
tioD and that whicb is derived from extracellular sources. A study of 
the excretion of carbonic acki by fasting individuals, under different 
conditions of life and activity, would be helpful in throwing light upon 
this question, and also in pviog us a clearer idea of the minimal re- 
quirements of the body for non-nitrogenous foods to make goml the 
loss of energy in heaUliberation, muscular work, etc. By such a study 
we might hope for added light upon that much-discussed problem, the 
source of the energy of muscular contrac^on. While most physiologists 
are certainly agreed that this energy comes preferably from the oxida- 
tion of non-nitrogenous matter, there remain many obscure points 
upon which we need enlightenment. 


We likewi« need fuller and more exact knowledge of the ways in 
which uric acid originates in the body, especially regarding its rola- 
tionship to intracellular deeomposiUon. Our present underatanding 
of the twofold origin of this substance - endogenous and exogenous 
IS most helpful in making clear many formerly obscure points con- 
nected with the formation of this substance from the different classes 

offood-stuffs, ToKlay.however.weundersUndquiteclearlytheeene- 

t.e relationship between the tree and combined purin bases and uric 
acid, but we are still uncerUin whether this subsUnce ia formed to 
some extent synthetically and whether when once fonned it ia all elim- 
maW unchanged or undergoes oxidation, in part, into less harmful 
substances. In other words, we do not yet know how far the uric acid 

uric acid for the twenty-four hours. Uric acid and the alloxuric bases 
are such important subsUnces, in their influence upon health and the 
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with & definite chemical structure. Thus, It is well understood to-day, 
for example, that all substances which contain a nitro or oitroso 
group united with or bound to oxygen have the effect of dilating 
blood-vessels, while, on the other hand, substances which contm the 
same nitro or nitroso group joined to carbon have a quite different 
ph3 siological action, being mostly blood-poisons. Further, nitrils, 
K. ON, tend to produce coma, while isonitrils, R. — C, are much 
more toxic and tend to produce paralysis of the respiratory centre.* 
In ocher words, It Is clearly manifest that certain definite group- 
ings ulthin the molecule are the cause of the physiological action of 
the molecule. At the same time, it is also known that in order to 
have the physiological action of a substance manifest, not only roust 
it contain the necessary group or groupings, but there must likewise 
be present a second group which has the power of combining with 
and holding fast to tlie tissue upon which the physiological action 
manifests itself. Slight chemical alteration of a substance may, there- 
fore, interfere with or nullify its ordinary physiological action without 
necessarily altering the physiologically active groups; but by simply 
changing these other groups through which the molecule ordinarily 
attaches itself, so that the latter can no longer adhere to the cell- 
substance or tissue- protoplasm, there occurs a consequent loss of 


pliysiological action. 

Another fact clearly understood is that two substances having 
the same nucleus and like side-chains, with an entirely similar group* 
ing, may still be physiologically unlike, ou-ing to a different arrange- 
ment In space. This is well illustrated by the dextro- and l»vo-rotary 
tartaric acids, one of which is readily utilised by PtnicUlium glaucum 
as nutriment, while the other cannot be so consumed- Many other 
illustrations might be cited, especially with various types of organic 
poisons, all tending to show that phyri ©logical action la dependent 
upon the ctrangemeni of the atoms or radicles in space, as well aa 
upon the nature of the atoms or radicles. With these facts before us, 
we see many lines of inquiry presenting themselves, many problem 
demanding solution, with reference both to pharmacology and physio- 

lof V 

Confining our attention more especially to physiological matters, we 
are certainly justified in considering the application of these P""«P 
to many of the substances conspicuous m the pro«essM of bo y. 
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Qf the molecule, who can say? One's thoughts naturally turn to the 
living muscle plasms and the chemical changes tliat follow or accom- 
pany the advent of rigor mortis; to the circulating blood and lymph, 
and the transformations that occur when these fluids are Mil hdrawn 
from the protecting influence of the endothelial lining of flic living 
vessels; Co the axis cylinder of the nerve-fibres and the changes that 
occur Mhen the fibres are severed from their conned ion with the 
ganglionic cells. These and many other sugcoslions arise, all calling 
for a further study of the chemical conslitution and Mcrwhcmicul 
configuration of the molecules involved, since in the know lodge finis 
gained may be found the solution of many physiological procosos 
now shrouded in mystery. 


The reference just made to nerve-fibres and ganglionic colls sug- 
psts another problem in physiological chemistry, solution of wU'wh 
has long been deferred, vii., the exact chemical nature of nerve- tissue, 
and the character of the changes involved in the pasiuige of a sfimulus 
or nervous impulse through a nerve to its ending in the muscle or 
secreting cell. Further, M-hai is the real purpose of the complex 
myehn surrounding the axis cylinder of medullated nerves, and the 
correspomb^ substance imbedded in the gray matter of the brain 
acid cord? TTicse .re problem. II, .t h.ve long wifed wluiion, ond 
yet they are vital to any clear understanding of the nutritive or otlier 
that take place m nerve-liaue. either in rest or in activity, 
^rve-tiuue >s at nk.ngly peculiar i„ its large content of phospl.orired 

siL “"d eholeslerins. Tlicse sub- 

a ke k ha^'^ ,V" structure, arc all 

alike ifi having the physical properties of fats. Further, lecithin and 

n adHV .K* '"se amount, and 

Moreover tie acid. 

Moreover, the cerebrosides contain a carbohydrate group yieldinc 
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tion of all concerned. FurUier, U is not at all impossible tbat the cere* 
brosides, as well as lecithin and pos»bly cholesterin» may exist in the 
living tissue combined with some one or more of the proteids present 
there. Our lack of knowledge is deplorable, and yet, in the words of 
Sir Michael F<«ter, this is one of the “master Ussues** of the body. 
Surely, considering the preeminent portion and controlling influence 
of this tissue, we may look for a speedy clearing away of the darkness 
that enshrouds our understanding of the exact chemical composition 
of nerve-tissue, and especially of the way these peculiar substances 


of the myelin matenal exist in the living tissue. 

Again, we mav ask ourselves what is the nature of the chemical 
changes that take place in nen'e-l issue; in the ganglionic cells of the 
gray matter and in the axis cylinder of the nerve-fibres. When a 
muscle contracts there is a measurable chemical decomposition. The 
energy of muscular contraction comes from the breaking-down of 
non-nitrogenoiis components of the muscle, and perhaps in some 
measure from the decomposition of nitrogenous constituents. Fur- 
ther, there is a liberation of heat, a development of lactic acids, etc. 
Wlien a stimulus is applied to a nerve, on the other hand, no such 
manifestations of chemical action are apparent The muscle to which 
the nerve is atuched contracts, the secreting cell pours forth the 
product of ila activity, eU., but there is no noticeable change in the 
nerve itself, no recognisable liberation of heat, no change of reaction, 
no output of carbonic acid, that can be delected. Are we to conclude, 
then, that the axis cylinder of the nerve-fibre acU simply as a con- 
ducting agent without itself undergoing sny change? Is it to be 
pared to an electric wire, with the surrounding myelm material, the 
substance of Schwan, serving as a convenient insulating or 
medium? If we are to accept this view. whU are we to ^ ^ ® 
the non-mcdullated fibres? Do not they n^ 
likewise? We can argue that the myelin 

adapted for the nourishment of the nerve, that ite 8 1^ . 

value render* it peculiarly auiuble aa a 

that ita intimate contact with the neuraxa and w,th the ga^^^^ 
cells of gray matter procla.ma ita ^ n,ay be 

Moreover, if we follow this Ime of argument a^l ^rthe^, ,,„ductiv. 
led to believe that the stimulation of a nerve, its po 
S, etc., are associated with chemical 1^- 

as marked in their way as those that ^ for^which at 

fibre. Truly, we have here a “-»ti Ude J^^blems are 

present no satisfactory answers are to be founa. V 

on the surface awaiting solution- , emblems in physio- 

Finally, emphasis must laul ,^Lh to «?ain 

logical chemistrj-. true solution of wluch ^ ^ antitoxins, 

natural and artificial immunity, the action of toxins 



PRESENT PROBLEMS 




the bactericidal actioa of blood'Scnif the offeet of oxklixing enzymes, 
of animal and vegetable origin, upon toxins of various kinds, etc. 
Ehrlich's theories regarding the protection furnished by antitoxic 
and bactericidal sera, so elaborately dcvise<l, constitute a working 
hypothesis of great value, but wc need mueh additional kiiowU'dgc 
concerning the nature and action of the bfiH'altefI c<inipl<'ment.s and 
anticomplcmcnts, of amboceptors, of haplophor erour»:«. of agglu- 
tinins, of precipitins, and of hcmoly^s. The ph\Mo|ogieal chemist 
studies with caro the important and suggestive work carried 

fomard by the many brilliant invcsligatorsin pathology and iKieteri- 
ology, with the feeling, however, that the truecxplanaliniis for most 
of the phenomerta in question are chemical, and that the at thins uiid 
interactions involved are chemical ones, to be eventually iikiiIo clear 
by a fuller chemical knowledge of the toxic and antitoxic substaiiccK 
themselves and of their alteration and combination under different 
physiological corkditiona. 


The well-known natural immunity possessed by some animala 
toward certain diseases, together with the difficulty experienced by 
most micro-organisms m developing in the healthy body,— a difficulty 
which at orice disappears when from any cause the tissues of the body 
lose their original viulity and vigor, — all poifkt to the prt^senee in the 
healthy body of certain general or specific subst ances wh ic h a re d i rec tly 
deleterious to the micro-organisms. Such substances arx» obviously 
bactericidal, and it is equally plain that in the bodies of many species 
of animals there are specific antbubstances present which are lacking in 
other species, thereby explaining the natural immiinilv of the former 
towards certain diseases. As b well known, blood-serum possesses, as 
4 rule, a bactericidal power upon most micro-organisms, and we have 
every reason to believe in the exisUnce of specific substances in the 
serum which exert some influence upon the growth and development 
of mjcro-organisms, and also upon the toxic products they (end to 
elaborate. Tliese protective subsUnces — tbe alexins of Bnehner — 
appear to be proteid in nature, resembling globulins, since they are 
precipitated from serum by the action of cerUio strong solutions of 
alkali salts, as sodium sulphate. We know, however, very little re- 
garding their chemical nature aside from the fact that they are ob- 

viouslyve^ complex, although perhaps even this point is not quite 
certain. These protective substances are presumably elaborated bv 

•y»ph.cel1, rich in nocUin .ndnncl J 
proUid mtcnal, publics,, .I*., „nie of the gland<clls in ,hc body 

cmntAi which, if true, tend to 

mile in P"««tive snbsunccs. 

n .nhibition of the growth of the micro-organism, it must also be 
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remembered that there is in many species a distinct immunity to the 
action of the poison which the specific zmcro-organism produces. This 
immunity depends either upon a destruction of the poison as by oidda> 
tion, upon a combination between the poison and some constituents 
of the active protoplasmic cells of the body, thereby rendering the 
poison inactive, or, lastly, upon some action of the specific proto- 
plasmic cells of the body usually affected by the poison, by which the 
latter is unable to combine with the cells upon which it ordinarily 
acts. All these suggestions, however, im|^y chemical reactions of 
some kind, and obviously should be understood for a betterment of 
our knowledge upon this important matter. 

Again, the specific immunity which shows itself after exposure to a 
given disease, so that a second infection becomes practically impossi- 
ble, can be explained satisfactorily only on chemical grounds, vis., by 
the presence in the blood and lymph of certain protective or immunis- 
ing substances which presumably originate through chemical changes 
in the blood-serum, under the influence of the bacteria causing the 
disease. These are chemical substances, formed through chemical 


decompositions or alterations of normal constituents of the blood, 
and obviously w'e need to know more of their exact nature. 

Following Ehrlich's views, specific antitoxins, bactericidal sera, etc., 
result from the overproducWon of molecules in cells which are sei^i- 
tive to the action of toxins and other bacterial products. Antitoxins 
so formed unite with toxins, and the so-called complementary bodies 
and the bactericidal anti-bodies combine with the bacterial cells, thus 
affording protection. These processes of allerstion and combination, 
however, are presumably all chemical, involving either alteration of 
chemical structure, or direct combination of bodies chemically the 
opposite of each other. Further, the so-called haptophor groups of the 
toxin molecule arc probably represented in fact by chemical groups 
or radicles, which owe their power of combination with corresponding 
groups of other cells to chemical affinity. Again, the complementary 
body, normally present in all healthy blood-sera and which is needed 
along with the spocifio wti-body for the destruction of bf®**"*' f 
must owe its activity to the power of chemical '0“- 

we have presented to us at every turn the question of ‘be ehewcal 
nature of these various substances, toxin and antitoxin, eo p , 

receptor, haptophor. etc,, which are of such 
production and maintenance of immunity and p 
tois is one of the most important problems of he ^ 

domain of physiological chemisUy. e**'® 
skill of the highest order in ito solution. 
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Tub Chairman of the Deportment of Astronomy was Professor 
Geoi^e C. Comstock, Director of the University Observatory at 
Madison, Wisconsin, who opened the proceedings of the Department 
with the following remarks: 

We who »re American nsironotner* ha\-e been wont to meet under 
olher auspices to mark the progress of our Mieace or to plan new 
campaigns for its advancement beyond the existing bounds of know- 
ledge, and upon such occasions it has not been an unknown practice 
among us to appeal to the aocial instincts common to civilised men 

oPPOftunitie* ‘bus presented 
for the development of personal friendships and the formation of 
a professional tipnt dt corps. With auch memories in mind your 
Chairman cannot to-day «ldress himseK to the declared purposes of 

ei *n?ifTh “;«*>>« «inusu.l accessories without first 

L nrfJ^ ^ Aiperican astronomers, absent as well 

^VonrtheLa® il *'**‘'^® '“*‘'”8“i»>>ed colleagues from 

rnnZi body charged with the organisation of the« 

ho« sSeTnr" r*. knowlo^ge, Ihe interrelations of 

'ha lines thus^StS” P“P®" ^o”S 
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NOMICAL SCIENCE 
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Astronomical research has put the world in possession of a wide 
range of specific knowledge. This concerns a class of phenomena 
outside the ordinary field of human experience. Astronomy seems to 
be fairly entitled to another kind of recognition, It was the pioneer 
in scientific method- It was the first to appreciate fully the logic of 
mathematical analysis, and to stimulate iu development. In pur- 
suit of its characteristic aim to compare hypotheses with observed 
facts, it brought into prominence this intellectual habit, subsequently 
employed in the development of all branches of exact science. This 
aspect of Astronomy, as an intellectual pursuit, may properly claim 

our special attention at the present time. 

The full and distinct conception of the material universe as a me- 
chanism operating under the dominiotiof natural laws that are simple 
and inflexible in their applicaUon is the product of later scientific 
induction. From the first the investigating astronomer must h^e 
apprehended some glimmerings of such a conception. Th^ im^ leU 
him to submit this idea to the lest of exact examination. But before 
attempting to trace the development and consequence of 
pulse let us notice some of the circumsUnces that environ iheuo 
of the practical investigator in astronomy. 

In dealing with the celestial bodies we are ^ , 

the fact of the great distances at which- they are 
the fact that there is nothing in terrestrial 

adequate analogy to some of the phenom^ the inven- 

handicap of distance has been somewhat reduced thro g 
f nn If the telescope But the original uafamiliarity of conditions 

“,:id in TiZa Win. n,n.U .1™ 

.vlthont vinibl. nlUthmint lo .ny eonLU™-' 
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extremely 'unlike the earth in stnieture and temperature, present 
a most serious obstacle to the application of correct principles of 
reasoiuog. 

Not withstand iog the strangeness of the phenomena with which 
they have had to deal, it is worthy of remark that practical investi- 
gators in astronomy have indulged sparingly in speculations about 
things which cannot be firmly apprehended through our perceptions, 
or which have no ade<|uate analogies in human experience. They 
have shown little inclination to dwell on such questions as that of the 
probable limits of the universe; whether the planets are inhabited; 
what gravitation really is; whether there are bumed-outsuns in space 
and few or many of them; what is implied in the motions of the stars, 
as to the past and future of the visible ucuverse; and many other 
points of a similar nature. These sre matters of high philosophic 
interest and legitimate subjects for speculation; but they are not yet 
fully ripe for treatment according to the logical methods of scientific 
research; and therefore the astronomer usually refers to them in his 
private, rather than in his professional capacity. 

The charm of astronomical work aeems partly to reside in the fart 
that the senses, aided or unaided by mechanical appliances, are not 
directly sufficient to provide needful material of investigation without 
important aid in the art of interpretation. That the hypotheses and 
theories to be inferred from observations are not immediately sug- 
gested by customary modes of thought is another attractive feature 
of the work. 


In the astronomy of motion the question at issue is not always 
whether a certain thing can be seen, or not seen; it more often turns 
on probability of evidence. A small planet appears exactly like the 
stars and is primarily distinguished from them only by its motion. 
The object suspected to be a planet either distinctly appears to move 
relatively to surrounding stars, or it does not so appear. Decision 
relative to that fact deUrmincs the question, which is not strictly 
quantiUtive. On the other hand, does the annual motion of the earlli 
in Its orbit cause an apparent shifting from side to side of nearer stare 
reUtively to those more disUnt? It should do this if the earth really 
moves and the sUrs are not so dUUntas to render thU apparent shift- 
ing, or annual parallax, inapprecUble. Thelargestannualparallaxtluis 
far detected for any star is lees than one second ; and in only a few in- 
^nces does U amount to one tenth of thU quantity. To measure the 

in * single 

“ “"'‘“nbi-'l'y beyond the present 

f ‘"d untying the eircumstanees 

errors of observation can 
far elnmnated through compensation of po 3 iti\.e and negative 
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errors that the small quantity actu^ly sought will emerge in the final 
average. This will be a question of matbematioal probability; and it 
is not always easy to determine what the exact measure of this prob> 
ability is. .Yet, if we could not measure the parallaxes of the stars, 
sistronoxny would lack one very important link in ^e chain of evidence 
by which the reality of the earth's motion is firmly demonstrated. 
Furthermore, if the parallaxes of the stars, and consequently their 
distances, could not be measured with a fair approximation to the real 
quantities, then a most important element in the foundation of stellar 
astronomy would be wanting. Consequently astronomers are obliged 
to measure these quantities as well as they can, and they must push 


their methods and efforts to extremity. 

In short, astronomers are continually obliged to measure and reason 
about quantities which cannot be distinctly perceived in the telescope. 
Accordingly, from the necessities of the case, there has arisen in 
modem astronomy what is almost a distinct science — that of meas- 
urement — which absorbs a very important part of the total energy 
expended in astronomical research. This is carried so far, in some 
instances, that the astronomer sometimes seems, in a measure, to 
lose sight of the natural phenomenon to be observed and to be quite 
wholly absorbed in the means by which he observes it. 

The nature and necessities of modem scientific research have 
brought about what, for the want of a better term, might be called 
the astronomy of the unseen- The companion of Algol has never been 
seen and never can be seen, yet it is known to exist and even its 
dimensions and mass are known with a fair degree of probability, bo 
far as this idea concerns apparent motion on the face of the sky, its 
means of perception are found in multiplication of measurement; 
in variation of the methods and circumstances of those measurements, 
und in interpretation of resulu. One phase of these process is well 
illustraUd in researches upon the eclar parallax. For its deUrmina- 
tion there are at least four distinct types of investigation, c»^ invoiv- 
ing the application of more than one method. The discordance m 
angle between the result* from each of these four purees of deU - 
minntion is too small to be perceived by the aid of the 
telescope. In many other instances, as in the variation ® he earth 

»Kis of rotation from its aids of figure. ^ree^J^Tm 

about quantities which are actually too small to ^ ^ 

mediately through any aids of the sen^ .u. nractical 

logic of this achievement rests upon the validity P 

application of the mathematical theory of 

ment of residual phenomena. Hie outcome is that the objective 
Tellity of Things which we cannot see may be as firmly establ^ 
Tlliat of thin? -hi«h we can see. -me enlim process is essent.alll 
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an iDt«ll«ctual on« m which the testimony of the senses pUya only 

an indirect part. . .. 

The more recent developmenU in all physical science lUustralf 

this tendency to extend the field of knowledge beyond that which 
can be directly apprehended by sense-perception. This kmd of inves- 
tigation wndoubtedly resulU in a peculiar inUlloctual satisfaction; 
it extends mdefinitely the territorial domain of the mmd; and it 
arouses the consciousness that man possesses intellectual powera of 
a capacity W learn the thinp o( tie external world to which no one 
can set definite limits. 

An increasingly troublesome feature of astronomical research is 
found In the unwieldy nature of some of the problems which it pre- 
sents. The work of developing and applying the theory of a single 
planet is very great in itself; but the nature of the problem now 
requires for it iU sufficient treatment that the entire family of eight 
major planets shall be considered together. The full mathematical 
development of the lunar theory could scarcely be compassed in the 
professional life of one astronomer. It is still more difficult to sei* 
how the problem of structure and morion in the stellar universe is to 
be effectively handled in tbe future without systematic organisation 
of the forces concerned and without controlled division of labor. 
These facts appear to suggest that the science of astronomy differs 
somewhat from the generality of other branches of exact science in 
this respect: that in working out some of its single and really integral 
problems an unusually extensive combination of effort ia required 
in order to arrive at the result This detracts from the personal glory 
of the individual who is often able to investigate only one section of 
an essentially integral problem. But this fact does not appear to 
deter the investigator in all cases, nor to lessen his enthusiasm. 

Tbe single investigator in astronomy is not permitted to devise and 
select crucial experiments (perhaps only one) by means of which an 
hypothesis can be sustained, or overthrown, at once. Any astro- 
nomical hypothesis which is at all of a fundamental character must 
usually be discussed through induction from a great multitude of 
observed facts, provided by numerous observers, in relation to whom 
tbe relative value of their testimony mrist of itself be partly a matter 
of induction. 

It may be worth while to consider for a moment tbe nature of tbe 
scientific truth w'hich the astronomer endeavors to ascertain. There 
seems to be no occasion to enter upon a philosopliical disquisition 
concerning the real essence of truth and the posribility of objective 
reality. The astronomer proceeds exactly as if the objective world 
were real; but he recognizes that the truths which he is able to ascer- 
tain concerning it are of a relative character. What appears to be 
most feasible and fruitful in astronomical research is the attempt to 
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coord in fit c diverse fdcts uoder a general formula, rule, or conception, 
by nioan$ of which we can apprehend all the faeU as parts of a single 
entity. The value of this process of coordination is realized in two 
ways. First, it is the means of referring otherwise disconnected 
phenomena to a common origin. Ihis is accomplished by means of 
i\ formula which serves to connect them as parts of a greater whole. 
Such a formula can then be grasped and brought into one held of 
mental view. Secondly, this coordination may identify some fact, 
or principle, in nature that not only serves to connect a group of 
observed phenomena but itself also represents a real fact in nature. 
Tlic history of astronomy demonstrates that Uie investigator is not 
deterred from an effort to gain possesion of the element of value 
first mentioned by any failure to grasp the second clement. This is 
not because the discovery of truths in nature, that have a real exist- 
ence, is not regarded as the most valuable reward of research, but 
because experience has shown that the invention of a satisfactory 
fornuilation of observed phenomena ultimately leads to the discovery 
of things which may be regarded as objectively real. In this sense 
we may say that every successful representation of observed facts 
through the adoption of a formulated conception results in scientific 
truth. Examination of the manner In which astronomical research 


has dcoU with celestial motion will illustrate this idea. 

Until recent years the investigation of apparent celestial motion 
has been by far the most important occupation of the astronomer, 
liessol defined it as essentially constituting the science of astronomy. 

Wc see the celestial motions as they are projected on the apparent 
surface of the celestial sphere. We cannot vary our point of view at 
will In order to see these motions in space of three dimensions. From 
our immediate perceptions we are wholly unable to form any reliable 
opinion as to what they are really like, or as to the relative distances 
separating the earth from celestial objects. The distances rnust be 
derived from Induction along with the other circumsUnces definmg 

the motions. Furthermore, the observer himself is in motion, rtis 
motion is complicated. Enumerating only the most important, we 
have, first, the motion of diurnal roUtion; secondly, the annual 
revolution of the earth around the sun as a centre; 
translotory motion through space of the earth along wit ^ ® ; 
All these motions produce apparent motions of the celeatia 
on the face of the sky; and these motions musl^ 
those which properly belong to those bodies. The firs m 6 
were in a socially unfavorable situation for f 

They were not even aware of the motions of the earth an . 
experience supported the impression of sUbility for _ 

wa s ac tually necessary to overt h row the dircc t testi mony o 
before the system of celestial motions could be conceived as i 
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Mists Herein astronomy ultimately accomplished a peat serv- 
• 1 W t^deveSlnt of knotelcdge in demonstrating ^c .mporUnt 
"nctiln of the telleetual process through »hieh the dtreet tmpres- 

*;nTi« of oerceptions should be interprelcu. 

ffiolrerus the Brat great investigator in astronomy, saw that 

ihesoktionof’thc problem of planetary motums must 
hrough the invention of simple gcomctr.eal cmeept.ons by the 
mathematical consequences of whieh the oirserved mot.ons ould be 
reocesenled He found that the apparent motion of the sun m a 
plLe inclined to the celestial equator could be 

from a uniform circular motion of the sun around a centre outside 
the earth. Ho deduced the nominal orbit of the sun m this "“y “"'J 
verified the result by showing that this hypothesa reprove iiUd his 
observed positions of the sun, as he saw it on the sky, witUiii I lu 
possible erroreof his observations. This is modern scientific int^.i- 
gation complete at every point. There is every reason to believe that 
Hipparchus consciously employed his invention as an hjpotlicsis 
without masting strongly on its obicclive reality. His discovery is 
in nature of an intellectual truth which was the seed from which 
*ub«ciucni knowledge of the solar system developed. 

Acting on the idea su^ested in the work of Hipparchus, 1 tolemy 
extended the hypothesis of uniform circular motion to include motion 
in an epicycle; that is to say, he conceived a planet to be revolving 
uniformly on the circumference of a circle, the centre of which was 
also revolving uniformly on the circumference of another circle. 
Tliough he added other mechanism to his scheme, this of uniform 
motion in eccentrics and e^cycles was the fundamental notion. We 
know from Ptolemy's account of his labors, that ho regarded his 
hypothesis mainly as a computing device, — a geometrical concep- 
tion whieh could be successfully applied in the representation of 
apparent planetary motions, as the astronomeia of that age saw 
them; be was perfectly aware of the fact that the sun could be em» 
ployed as the centre of reference for planetary motion. But that idea 
was repugnant to human experience; since it involved the conse- 
quence that the massive earth must turn upside down every twenty- 
four hours ; and that this giant body of matter, toward the centre of 
which all bodies were believed to tend, must become tributary to the 
sun, then supposed to be a body of bre, at that time classified as the 
lightest of elements. The astonishing facts of the planetary system 
already known at that time invested them with a degree of mystery 
which rendered it next to impossible to regard the substance of which 
they are composed, or the means by which their actual motions arc 
maintained, as having any credible analo^cs in terrestrial experience. 

In view of all the circumstances, it seems reasonable to agree with 
the view of Delambre that Ptolemy, in the light of his time, w'ould 
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not have been justified in introducing into bis woric an hypothesis 
which then seemed contraiy to all human experience. His work 
remained a pure geometric conception designed to serve the practical 
end of grouping under one idea the representation of observed celes- 
tial motions. From this procedure continued, the truth would be 
sure to emerge. 

At its inception the invention of the heliocentric hypothesis by 
Copernicus was virtually no more than a development and improve- 
ment upon the fundamental conception of Ptolemy. The principle 
of uniform circular motion was retained. The removal of the centre 
of reference from the earth to the sun was the characteristic feature 
of this hypothesis, and this was a distinct improvement in the geo- 
metric ideal. From the standpoint of the philosopher of that time 
it could be regarded as no more than this. In defending his new sys- 
tem Copernicus was not able to advance a single reason more con- 
vincing than that due to the simplification of planetary computa- 
tiona thus brought about. The telescopic discoveries of Galileo were 
yet to be made- Nothing was then known of the laws of motion, or 
of gravitation. The annual apparent motion of stars upon the sky 
duo to reflex effects of the motion of the earth was then unknown 
and could not have been ascertained by any means of measurement 
then available. Yet all these sources of proof, and more, arc now 


needed for the establishment of the theory of the earth's motion on 
a really sound philosophic basis. 

We may, then, fairly denominate the invention of Copernicus as 
a step in astronomical development not greatly different in its inner 
philosophical quality from the steps previously introduced by Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy- It resulted in improved representation of plan- 
eUry motion, and brought the astronomer one long stage nearer hjs 
goal, — the search for a demonUrable, objective reality as the basis 

of planetary motion, ... 

TTte new system, besides admitting of greater simplicity and per- 
fection in ihe computations, lent an appearance of reality to repre- 
sentation of the relative distances of planets from the earth m suc- 
cessive intervals of time. This was of capiUl advantage to Kepler m 
his research- The excellent observations of Tycho Brahe had con- 
vinced Tycho and Kepler that the existing hypothesis of planetary 
motion, as resulting from compounded uniform circular 
no longer tenable even as a device of compuUtion. Yet it should be 
observed that the existing planetary tables available for the criti- 
cism of Kepler ser^-cd him a most useful purpose m h.s 
tions toward the true elliptical forms of planetaiy orbits 
ble description of areas. Tl.e desire to picture celestial mol.ons as they 
actually take place in space, and to account in that ^ 
ent trace of those motions on the sky, as actually obser , PP« 
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to hive been more marked in Uie work of Kepler than m that of any 
inveatigator up to that time. But beyond vague conjectures, Kepler 
did not try to form any theory to coordinate under a more general 
concept, the facts, or laws, of planetary motion that hi* had discov- 
ered. This task vas reserved for Newton. 

It is well known that surmises in relation to a hypothetical attrac- 
tion ernsnating from the sun and acting on the planets were more or 
less vaguely entertained by Kepler, Huyghena, Hooke, Halley, ami 
others in the seventeenth century. They had even eonjectured that 
this attraction might vary inversely as the square of the distance. 
Hitherto, astronomy had been a formal science, — an attempt merely 
to deSne the motions which actually take place. But liere wc see evi- 
dence of a desire to refer these motions to some antecedent cause, — 
a veritable physical origin of them. In fact, the most signiheant fcA' 
ture of Newton's work is in his discovery that the law of planetary 
attraction is none other than (he terrestrial attraction that art^i on 
bodies at the surface of the earth. 

But as soon as the theory of universal gravitation could be regaided 
as sufficiently established to warrant extensive labor in its a|)plirn- 
Uon, the normal course of astronomical research was resumed. The 
application of the principle of gravitation to represent the deviations 
of the orbits of the planets from the exact elliptical form, the nu- 
merous inequalities in the motion of the moon, the phenomena of 
planetary satellites, the polar flattening of the earth and planets, was 
similar in spirit to the attempt to represent the motions of the 
planets through the geometrical conception of compounded, uniform, 
circular motion. But it is also true that a grcally increased interest 
attached to this succession of researches, — an interest of broad 
philosophical scope. This interest is at least twofold. 

In the first place, the representation of the apparent celestial 
motions through the application of gravitational theorems not only 
possesses the advantage of coordinating observations in the best 
possible manner, — a tiling which previously constituted the whole 
business of astronomy. — but all this work also tends to the firm 
establishment of a fundamental postulate by means of which not only 
the motion of one planet, but also all the motions (strictly speaking, 
the accelerations) of all the planeU, saUllites, comeU, and meteors, 
could be interpreted and referred to one antecedent cause. 

la the second place, the working out of the consequences of the 
formula of gravitation emphasised a criterion that is extremely im- 
portant in estimating weight of evidence in relation to any synthesis 
concerning natural phenomena. The truth of a theory is measured not 
simply by success in representing the facta on which it is based. The 
real test comes in the represenUUon of facta not considered in the 
original establishment of the theory. Especially satisfactory is it, if 
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the new facts, used as a test, differ in their special nature from those 
relied on in the original construction of the theory. 

Thus the theory of gravitation not only accounted for known in- 
ociuaiities in the motion of the moon, but it was also the means of 
|)ointing out the probable existence of other inec^uaUties that were 
subsequently verified by observation. Not only were the perturbs- 
tions of existing planets explained, but a hitherto unknown planet 
was detected through its perturbations exerted on a known planet, 
and was subsequently found to be actually visible in the sky. The 
polar compression of the earth was predicted as a consequence of 
gravitation before measurement was employed to verify the fact. 
Not only was the precession of the equinox shown to be a consequence 
of this theory, but the analogous nutation of the earth *s axis was dis- 
covered and formulated from that theory in advance of the ability of 
observers to detect the minute apparent motions of the stars which 
are traceable to this cause. This list might be indefiniUly extended, 
but it seems already sufficient to point out the most valuable clement 
in verification of natural law. 

The astronomy of the stars is now in much the same relative 
situation as that occupied by planeUry astronomy two thousand 
years ago. The problems that confront it must be worked out by the 
historic method of temporarily assuming simple gcomctnca^l eon- 
fcplions that may be suspected to undcriie and connect the diverse 
facts of observation. The Greek school of astronomy was preceded 
by a long period in which classification of observed phenomena 
marked the limit of atuinment. The circles of reference for 
were invented and the facts of diurnal roUtion noted; the path of the 
sodiac was marked out; the recurrence of eclipses was ^ 

the length of the year was approximately determined. Thus a lar^ 
stock of conventional ideas was accumulated; and ^ 

fui to the more exact and ingoing research upon which the Greek 

school of astronomers entered. , . . 

A similar accumv.Ulion of cUssified S 

i, going on now in the intor^t of sloHor Mtronomy F rst, .nd mos. 

important of all. wo *ro in po»c»ion of the 

ex^nditure of skill »nd energy m As Ae time 

of ^ars at various epochs from >7" may be 
seems to be drawing near when both the 

accessible to actual res^rch w^ a ^ from 

skill and energy devoted to observations ^ The 

which the facU of stellar motion can be denvrf,u o ^^^ 

effects of certain stellar motions ''‘“f „ow be disen- 

formulated, and the « *** Statistical researches concerning the 

ungled from the observations. Sta -stieal subsequently 

distribution of stars suggest valuable hypotheses to i>e 
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tested through invc$t»gation founded on the oliscrvcd motions of tlic 
stars. The problem of finding a fixed line of reference in direction 
that can be identically recovered at any future time, s^i far os this 
can be accomplished under its necessary limitalifins, has received a 
marked degree of attention, and will receive much mor<*. 

In fact, the beginnings of actual research U|Km the probloni itself 
have been made in the discovery of the sun's motion of translathm in 
space. This discovery, with the operations that have established it, i» 
roughly analogous to the work of Hip|»archus in d<*terniiiiiiig a nom- 
inal orbit of the sun. Tlie solar motion appears likely to furnish u.i 
with the base-line needed in stellar investigation; and this naturally 
becomes an object of close attention until the outline of faets-regard- 
ing it shall be well determined. The sun is laying down this ba.sc-line 
at an annual rate of distance which is probably from four to six limes 
as great as that which seporaies the earth fr<»m the sun. It is evident 
that the length of this base-line rapidly accumulates with time. Al- 
ready a sufficient length of It has been paid out, so that we st'c the 
nearer stars from a distinctly different point of view. We ore even 
now' able to determine the relative mean distances from us of stan^ 
classified in groups. U is even now almost possible to execute the 
trio hgulat ion from this base by means of which in connection with 
spectroscopic measures of radial motion. w*c may determine the dis- 
t a necs of Individ ua I stars. The facil it y wi t h W'hich this can be done w' i 1 1 
Increase in a ratio more rapid than that of the increased lapse of lime. 
Within a century from now* w*e may anticipate that astronomers will 
begin to see the stars in space of three dimensions, and that this ability 
to sec them thus will, thereafter, rapidly become more .clear and un« 
<loubted. 

There is now at the disposal of research in stellar astronomy an 
accumulation of carefully measured positions of stars at desired epochs 
in the past much larger than might have been provided on account 
of anticipated needs in this special line. The requirements of geodesy 
and of the astronomy of planets and comets are largely responsible 
for this. Instead of a supply of obserx'a lions growing out of the pre- 
viously declared needs of the stellar problem, w'c find interest in that 
problrtn fostered and stimulated by the opportunity for investigation 
afforded by observations mainly provided for another purpose. 
Astronomy is filled with illustrations of the fact that its progress is 
frequently due to a natural dewlopment, rather than to deliberate 
plans in advance. Thus Bradley, in the eighteenth centur)*, set out 
to detect the minute apparent motions of stars due to the alreadv 
p^icted effect of nutation. While engaged in this investigation he 
diMOvered the effect of aberration; and these two discoveries further 
W to a cornplete revolution in the sUndards of accuracy which it 
became fea«ble to prescribe for astronomical measurements. Again, 
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Herschcl, systematically meaauhog the relative direction of one star 
from another very near it for the purpose of detecting, if possible, 
any appreciable eSect of annual parallax due to the differing dis- 
tanees of the two stars, discovered that many of the so-called double 
Stars really constitute physical systems, since known as binary 


stars. 

From incidents like these has grown a dictum that every recorded 
measurement of the position of a moving celestial body is important 
irrespective of any Immediate utility of it that may be apparent at the 
time it is made. It is an inspiring thought that every such measure- 
ment records a fact unique in the history of nature. If the oppor- 
tunity to measure be neglected the omission can never be supplied. 
Can it be said that any measurement of the posiUon of a moving body 
is superfluous? Should response to a speciid need constitute the only 
recognised motive in making such measurements? The forces at the 
disposal of astronomical research are finite. The demands of the hour 
are always great. Masses of measurements for the uses of posterity 
must usually contain an element of uncertainly sa to exactly what 
may really be needed. Uncertainty as to future improvements m the 
art of measurement may be such as to raise the question whetboT 
present standards are not liable to become obsolete. 
accumulation of measurements upon the celestial bodies cmefly for 
the use of posterity is not to be commended without limjUtions. it 
would seem that a large element of comparauvely immediate ulihty 
should inhere in every such undertaking; or it should 
clear that posterity will certainly need, and will be able to profit by. 

the observations we now make for them. «^»,n*ive 

These limiutions do not seem to operate against the 
scheme of accurate observation upon aU surs to the eleventh 
tude, known a, the Astrographica.rt, »n tntderUkmgwh^^ 

while it ba» iU present uses, will probably offer a much 
of utility to astronomers of future generations solution 

research, The first and most important requirement in t 

of this problem is that astronomy shall ^'°„ious epochs 
ments upon as many stare as possible, repeat^ nnavoidable sys- 
over the longest possible interval. In this way r^ji^tively less 

tematic errors of the measurements may be 

obnoxious to the total of observed messurements 

that motion is very small, II seems ‘^^^y a practical 

from the Astrographic photographs mark J may 

limit of accuracy for operations on a large « • present^gencration 

l,e nuite certain that no astronomical ^ hat upon 

will be better appreciated by astronomers 0 ^ 

the Astrographic Chart, which will f that it contains, 

rately observed positions of the vast majority of stars 
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lo this undertaking we have a most striking illustration of an allruis- 
lic spirit toward posterity which must l>c n^ardcd as the finest attri- 
bute of a civDlsetion having at heart the collective intorcalaof the race. 

In the stnj^le to secure the extraordinary degree of real accuracy 
required in the effective treatment of important problems in modem 
astronomy, the scrutiny to which the fallibility of the senses is sub- 
jected is a notable feature. Scarcely a mcaRurcmcnl can now hr made 
( onceroing which a doubt is not interposed aa to the possible effort of 
personal idiosyncracica of the obsen'cr, or as to some unrorogriixcd 
effect due to the instrument employed. Accordingly tlioro has grown 
up during tlie last few years the habit of special research with a view 
either to the determination of the effect of these peeuliaritic.^ or to 
devising the means whereby they may be eliminatcd- 

In modem astronomy even the direct testimony of vision is sub- 
jected to a similar doubt. Thus we have the testimony of varir)us 
oh8er\'er8 that they have seen on the surface of Mars certain very 
faint markings which they call canals. At the same time other inves- 
tigators declare that these morkings may bo merely illusions duo to 
optical and mental strain; and they produce ingenious experimonts 
lo prove their contention. These facts, and many others that might 
he cited, illustrate the critical tendencies of modern astronomy which 
me now somewhat more accentuated than they were in former 
times. 

The present course of astronomy strongly tends toward future 
development of the power to apprehend and reason about quantities 
that are too small for direct perception. If this be so, the essentially 
intellectual character of the processes employed will become still 
more evident than it has been in the past of astronomical investiga- 
tion. This modern development that is working in all branches of 
exact science appears to be of more than temporary significance in 
the history of the race. Its effect U to enlarge the domain of human 
experience by discoveries in territory before unknown. This is equi- 
valent to enlarging the world in which we li\*e and adding to its 
variety. The same significance should attach lo this w*ork that would 
be ascribed to the discovery of a new continent. In effect these 
quasi-supersensual discoveries introduce us into regions of know- 
ledge which are absolutely new to human experience; and when the 
number of those who are able to enjoy an intellectual lour in these 
regions shall become a relatively numerous element of population, 
this species of additions to knowledge will become still more highly 
appreciated. 

In recenttimes webave become distinctly conscious that astronomy 
has ^arged its field of investigation lo cover a class of researches 
not immediately reducible to the study of apparent motion. The 
development of the specUoscope has brought this about. Some 
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might contend that spectroscopic researches upon the physical con- 
stitution of the sun and stars are as distinct from mechanical investi- 
gations wliich are concerned with these bodies as units in motion, 
irrespccti\*e of their internal structure, as the science of chemistry 
is distinct from that of mechanics. A brief examination, however, 
will sliow that the respective fields of the two departments of 
Astronomy are so interwoven that they cannot readily be divorced. 
Through the application of a principle of spectral analysis the con- 
clusions of the older astronomy are not only supplemented, but they 
are logically strengthened in their standing as concepts liaving 
objective reality. For example, the theory that the earth moves in 
an orbit about the sun, C|uite recently in the world's history a mere 
hypothesis, requiring a veritable mountain of demonstration before 
mankind was really justified in Its acceptance, receives support from 
direct observations of the motion of the earth in its orbit ma<le evi- 
dent in the investigation of stellar spectra. It may be conceded that, 
from the ordinary point of view, this added evidence was not actually 


required, But, from the standpoint of the philosopher, this new 
evidence cannot be regarded as superfluous. Likewise, the measure- 
ment of the motions of planets in the line of sight similarly confirms 
the theory of the solar system- Measurement of stellar motions in 
the line of sight, by means of the spectroscope, connects the field 
of astrophysics Indissolubly with the astronomy that deals with 
thwart motions ns seen upon the face of the sky. The two imes of 
research offer concurrent testimony that is of extremely great 
philosophic importance in arriving at conceptions regarding motion 
in the stellar universe. But the logical connection of the two branches 
of astronomical activity has a more profoundly philosophical basis. 

The discovery of the law of gravitation introduced a virtually new 
object of inquiry to the attention of astronomers. To what extent 
can likeness be traced in physical laws and circumstances that gen- 
erally prevail among the celestial bodies, including the earth as one 
of them? The rotation of the sun on its axis, the revolution of satel- 
ntes obout the planets, and a few other disconnected facts of this 
kind, had already suggested thoughts as to such likeness. But the 
discovery of gravitation gave an immense stimulus to this xde,. 
The mere fact that every particle of matter in the solar system 
tracts every other s«ept away nearly the last vest.ge of 
which predicated an essentially peculiar difference betw^n 
and non-terrestrial matter as to fundamental 

Saturn was found to be heavy in the same sense that matter on the 
Lth is heavy. Not so long ago comets «-ere 

be emanations of some mysterious tu; ' , 

wisps That idea is now relegated to the l.mbo of 

and the essential likeness of comets to other celestial bodies, m sub 
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stance and in obedience to gravitnlion, is now generally understood. 
Later on, discoveries concerning the revolutions of the componenls 
uf binar>' stars in elliptical orbits extended the hypothesis of like- 
ness throughout the stellar universe. The discovery that the sun, 
like all the stars, is moving through space approximntdy in a straight 
Jinc, at a velocity comparable with the velocities of motion amontf 
the stars, irresistibly led to the conclusion that, from the viewpoint 
of any star, the sun would be seen as a small star differing in no dis- 
coverable respect from others of the same brightnc5s. These were » 
few of the points suggesting essential unity of low an<l mailer througfi- 
out the universe. »Such ideas are removed by a great gulf from those 
which prevailed at the beginning of the Christian Era. 

The introduction of researches in astrophysics raisoil this line of 
induction to a new plane of logical perfection. It proved tliot the 
physical condition of the stars, broadly considered, resembles that of 
the sun. It showed that the radiance of self-luminous bodies U attrib- 
utable to the same cause wliich is needed for a similar effect at the 
surface of the earth. Moreover, it showed that there is remarkable 
likeness in the chemical constitution of various bodies throughout 
the visible universe, “ specifically, that h 3 *drogcn, iron, and other 
elements are quite universally consliiuenis of the most w'idcly 
separated of the celestial bodies. The chemical elements existing in 
the sun were found to be very nearly identical with those found on 
the earth; and what is more remarkable, the progress of chemieu) 
investigation of terrestrial elements served to increase the evidence 
of apparent likeness in chemical constitution between the sun and the 
earth. 

Thus, from a speculation, carefully guarded with limitations m its 
expression, the idea of essential likeness of natural phenomena in their 
operations throughout the universe was developed into a theorem 
which it would now seem childish to doubt. This conclusion is ihe 
joint product of the two branches of astronomical science. In this 
special line astrophysics, the newer branch, has borne a very iniport- 
ant part; and it would seem that, in a future of great promise, its 
share must be still more conspicuous. 

Summing up, now, the results of human experience in the history 
of astronomical investigation, we trace the infiuenceof two intellect- 
ual conceptions which appear to have inspired all that has been 
^ne- The first is, that all the observed phenomena of motion can 
M referred to fundamentally timple geometrical ideals as to their 
«»l onpD. The »cond is that the essenUal qualities of matter and 

the universe are ever>nUere 

Virtually the same. 
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Ip an Intel) igeot observer should see the stars for the first time, 
uvo of their properties would impress him as subjects for careful 
— first, the irrelative positioos, aLd secondly, the irrelative 
brightness. From the first of these has arisen the astronomy of 
position , or astrometry . This is somet imes called the Old Astronomy, 
since until within the last twenty years the astronomers of the world, 
with few exceptions, devoted their attention almost entirely to it. 
To the measure of the light should be added the study of the color 
of the stars (still in its infancy), and the study of their composition, 
by means of the spectroscope, In this way a young giant has been 
reared, which has almost dwarfed its older brothers. The science of 
astrophysics, or the New Astronomy, has thus been developed, 
which during the last few years has rejuvenated the science and given 
lo it, by its brilliant discoveries, a public interest which could not 
otherwise have been awakened. The application to stellar astronomy 
of the daguerreotype in 1850, of the photograph in 1857, and of the 
dry plate in 1882, has opened new fields in almost every department 
of this science. In some, as in stellar spectroscopy, it has almost com- 


pletely replaced visual observations. 

One department of the New Astronomy, the relative brightness of 
the stars, is as old as. or older than, the Old Astronomy- An astro- 
iiomer even now might do useful work in this department without any 
instruments whatever. Hipparchusisknovvn to have made a catalogue 

of the stars about 150 e. c. Ptolemy, in 138 a. d-, issued that great 
work, the Almaffttl. which for fourteen hundred years constituted 
the priiicipdl and almost the sole authority in astronomy, it con- 
tained a catalogue of 1028 stare, perhaps based on that of Hipparchus. 
Ptolemy used a scale of stellar magnitudes which has continued m 
use to the present day. He called the brightest sUrs m eky the 
first magnitude, the faintest visible to the nak^ eye. the smth. More 
strictly .^he used the first six letters of the Greek alphabet for this 
Spo^. But he s.e„t a step further, and subd.v.ded these cl^s. 
Ta sur seemed bright for ite class, he added the letter ,, (mu), stand- 
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(Qieijon), large or bright, if the star was faiot he a<ltle<l 
t (epsilon), standing for Adoff«*»r (elassoii), small or faint. These esti- 
mates were presumably carefully made, and if we had (hem now. (hey 
would be of the gi’eatest value in dcteniicning the secular changes, if 
any, in (lie light of the stars. TIte cariicat copy we have tif the Alma- 
(jfsi is no. '2380 of tite collection in tlic UiMioih6i|ue Natlonalc of 
l^aris. It is a beautiful manuscript, written in the uncial charai lcrs 
of the ninth ceniur)'. A few years ago It could lie seen by any one in 
one of llie show-cases of the library. There are muny later manuMTipts 
and printed e<litioiis which have been com paired by various students. 
The errors in tliese various copies are so nuincrotis llial (here is un 
uncertainty in the position, magnitude, or iiic»lifieati<Mi of about (wn 
thirds of the stars. A most important revision wus made by (he Per- 
sian astronomer, Abd-ubrahman al-StiH. who re- observed rtolerny'K 
.<tars, A. 1). 904, and noted tlie cases in which he found a dilTereriec. 
The caieful study and translation of (his work from Arabic into 
I'rcuch by SchjeUerup has rendered it readily accessible to tnodern 
renders. 


No important addition to our knowledge of the light of the stars 
wus made until the time of Sir William Herschel, tlic greatest of 
modem obsert'ers. He found that when two stars were nearly equal, 
the difference could be estimated very accurately. Ho design ute<l 
these inteiA'&ls by points of punctustioii. a period denoting equalitv, 
a comma a very small interval, and a dash a larger interval, lu l?9(j 
to I r99, he published in the PhiiotojAiail Tromadions four catalogue.s 
covering two thirds of the portion of the sky visible in EngUuKl. 
Nearly a century later, it was my great good fortune, when visiting his 
grandson, to disco\’er in the family library tlic two catalogues re- 
quired to complete (his work, and winch had not been known to exist. 
These two catalogues arc still unpublished. Meanwhile, little or no use 
had Ixjcn made of the four published catalogues which, while com- 
paring one star with another, furnished no means of reducing all to 
one system of magnitudes. The Harvard measures permitted me to 
do this for all six catalogues, and thus enabled me to publish magni- 
tudes for 2785 stars obsened a century ago. with an accuraev ncarlv 
comparable with the best work of the present time. For nearly half 
0 ceuiury no groat advance was made, and no astronomer was wise 

eould <lo by merely n-peatins 
^e ^rvatione of Her,chel. H.d thie work been extended .o the 
stars and repeated every ten years, our knowledge of (he 

iriS^'^4 I ‘ ereatlv h^crvnscd. 

amallt^; . " “ *‘'>dying variable stais. to estim.ate 

in^UaTr' by using .mu, bare 

U^n bv hT*' ond thus developed the method 

y his name. This is now the best method of determioing the 
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light of the sUrs> v/hen only the n&ked eye or a telescope is available, 
and much valuable work might be done by applying it to the fainter 
stare, and especially to clusters. 

Meanwhile photometric measures of the stars according to various 
methods had been undertaken. In 1S56, Pogson showed that the 
scale of magnitudes of Ptolemy, which is still in use, could be nearly 
represented by assuming the unit to be the constant ratio, 2.612, 
whose logarithm is 0.4. This has been generally adopted as the basis 
of the standard photometric scale. The photometer devised by Z6U> 
ner has been more widely used than any other. In this iostruinent, 
an artificial star is reduced any desired amount, by polarized light, 
until it appears to equal the real star, both being seen side by side in 
the telescope. TN'ork with this instrument has attained its greatest 


perfection at the Potsdnm Observatory, where measures of the Hgl)t 
of the northern stars, whose magnitude is 7.6 and brighter, have been 
In progress since 1886. The resulting magnitudes have been published 
for 12,046 stars, included in declinaUon between —2® and +60®. 
The accidental errors are extremely small, but as the results of differ- 
ent catalogues differ systematically from one another, we cannot be 
sure which is right and what is the real accuracy allained in each 
case. In 1885, the Urenomeiria Oxonians fi was published. It gives 
the magnitudes of 2784 northern stars, nortli of declination -10®. 
This work is a remarkable one, especially as its author. Professor 
Pritchard, began his astronomical career at the age of sixty-three. 
The method he employed was that of reducing the light of the stars by 
moans of a wedge of shade glass unril they became invisible, and then 
determining the brightness from the position of the wedge. A careful 
and laborious investigation, extending over many years, has been car- 
ried on by Mr. H. M. Parkhuist, using a modification of this method. 

For several years before the Oxford and Potsdam measures de- 
scribed above were undertaken, photometric observations were m 
progress at Han-ard. In 1877. a large number of com^riaons of 
adjacent stars were made with a polarising photometer. Two images 
of each star were formed with a double-image prism, and the reiati> e 
brightness was varied by turning a Nicol prism until the ordinary 
image of one star appeared equal to the extraordinary image o 
other. Several important sources of error were 

known, were easily eliminated, A bright sUr w.ll greatly ^ 

apparent brightness of an adjacent faint one, the error often exceed- 
ing a magnitude. Systematic errors amounting to several tenths of 
a magmwde depend upon the relative positions of the .mages com- 
oa“rf They are perh^s due to the varying sensrt.veness of th 
difiSent parU of the retina. This photometer has many 

advantaged However bad the images maybe.theyarea^ayscx^ct^ 

alike, and may, therefore, be compared rvrth accuracy. Both stars are 
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affected equally by passing clouds, so that thb photometer may be 
used whenever the stars are visible, and at times when other photo- 
metric work is impossible. The diminution in light also follows a 
simple geometrical law, and is readily computed with great accuracy. 
There is no unknown constant to be determined, as in the Pritchard, 
and nearly all other photometers. The principal objections to this 
instrument are, first, that stars cannot be compared unless they arc 
near together, and, secondly, that faint stars cannot l>c measured, 
since one half of the light is lost by polarization. The prineipnl u>ej* 
so far made of th is form of photometer are in com pari ng l he e<un jx • ric* ms 
of double stars, and iu a long scries of observations of the eelipxes of 
Jupiter’s satellites, which now extends over a quarter a eenltiry 
and includes 768 eclipses. Instead of observing the time of disappear' 
ance, a series of measurements is made, which gi\*es a light-curv<> 
for each eclipse. Much important work might yet be done with this 
form of photometer, in measuring the components of doubles and uf 
clusters, and determining the light*curves of variables which have 
a moderately bright atar near them. 

An important improvement was made in this form of photometer 
in 1892, by which stars as much as half a degree apart could be com> 
pared. The cones of light of two such stars arc brought togctlier by 
achromatic prisms, so that (bey can be compared as in the precotl- 
ing instrument. As there is no part of (be sky in wltieli a sui table 
comparison star cannot be found within this distance, any star may 
be measured with this Instrument. In the hands of l^fessor Wendell 
this pliotometer has gi ven rcsul ts of remarkable precision . Ti\o a vc r.ige 
deviation of the result of a set of sixteen settings is about thre* 
hundredths of a magnitude. Light-curves of variables can therefore 
be determined with great preeuion, and suspected variables can be 
divided into those that are certainly variable. and those whose changes 
are probably less than a tenth of a magnitude. 

Another change in this instrument produced the meridian photo- 
meter, Instead of using the two cones from one object-glass, two 
object-glasses were used, mirrors being placed in front of each. In 
this W'ay, sUrs however distant can bo compared. In theory, thix 
instrument leaves but little to be desired. Almost every source of 
error that can be suggested can be eliminated by proper reversions. 
As constructed, the telescope is placed horizoniallv, pointing east 
or west. One mirror reflects a sUr near the pole into the field, (hr 
other, a star upon the meridian. A slight motion of the mirror per- 
mits to be obser\*ed for several minutes before or after eulmin- 
atjon. The first meridian photometer bad objecti\-es of only two 

instrument, 94,476 measures were made 
of stars, during the years 1879 to 1882. All sUrs wore included 

toe sixth magnitude and brighter, and north of declination ^30^ 
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The second instrument had objectives of four inches aperture, and 
permitted stars as faint as the tenth magnitude to be measured. With 
this instrument, during the years 1882 to 1888, 267,092 iDCBSures 
were made of 20,982 staia, including all the catalogue stars and all 
the stars of the ninth magrutude and brighter, in looes twenty min- 
utes wide, and at intervals of five degrees, from the north pole to 
declination —20®. In 1889, the instrument was sent to South Amer- 
ica, where 98,744 measures were made of 7922 southern stars, extend- 
ing the two preceding researches to the south pole- On the return of 
the instrument to Cambridge 473,216 measures were made of 29,587 
stars, including all those of the magnitude 7.5 and brighter, north of 
declination —30®. This work occupied the years 1891 to 1898. The 
instrument was again sent to Peru in 1899, and 60,816 measures were 
made of 5332 stars, including all those of the seventh magnitude and 
brighter, south of declination -30®. The latest research has been the 
measurement of a series of stars of about the fifth magnitude, one in 
each of a series of regions ten degrees square. Etch of these stars 
is measured with the greatest care on ten nights- This work has been 
completed and published for stars north of declination -30® , 59,428 
measures having been made of 839 stars. In this count, numerous 
otlicr stars have been included. Similar measures are now in progress 
of the southern stars, this being the third time the meridian photo- 
meter has been sent to South America. The total number of meas- 
urements exceeds a million, and the number of sUrs is about sixty 
thousand. About sixty stars can be identified with care, 
measured four times with this instrument in an hour. The probable 


error of a set of four settings is ±0.08. . .u 

The principal objection to the instrument just described is the 
Ki eat loss of light. To measure very taiot stars, another type of photo- 
meter has b«n devised, A 12-inch Ulesco^ ha, ^n mounted 
horisontally, like the meridian photometer, and an "j 

nected into the field. The light of this star is r«iuced ° 

shade glass, until it appears e<,..ul to the sUr to ^ 

hundred thousand measures have been made with 
during the last five years. The principal "““f J’”; 
measurement of all the stars in the Bonn 7,^;. 

contained in zones ten minutes wide and a 
rom the north pole to declination -20'. I-a^e tru^ers of st rs o 

the tenth and eleventh magnitudes 

.,t light. As the light of the object observed is 

frequences of standard stars hare be re- 

thus permitting estimates or measures of these bodies 
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duced to a uciform photometric scale. An investigation of great 
value has been carried out successfully at tlte Georgetown College 
Observatory, by the Rev. J. G. Hagen, S. J. All the stars of the 
thirteenth magnitude and brighter have been catalogued and char> 
tered, in a series of regions, each one degree square, surrounding 
variable stars of long period. Besides measuring the positions, he 
has determined the relative bright r^ss of these A sequence 

has then been selected from each of these regions, and measured at 
Harvard with the 12-inch meridian photometer, thiLs j>crmitting 
all to be reduced to a uniform scale. As the photometer was first 
constructed, stars brighter than the seventh magnitude could not 
be measured, since they were brighter than the artificial star, and 
could not be rendered equal to it. This difficulty was remedied by 
inserting a series of shades, (he densest of which reduced the light 
by ten magnitudes. By this method, the range of the photometer 
may be increased iDdefinitdy. Sirius and stars of the twelfth mag- 
nitude have been satisfactorily measured in succession. A further 


modification of the instrument permitted surfaces to be compared. 
The light of the sky at night and in the daytime, during twilight, 
at different distances fronj the moon, and different portions of the 
disk of the latter, have thus been compared. Measures extending 
over seventeen magnitudes, with an average deviation of about 
throe hundredths of a magnitude, were obtained in this way. One 
light was thus compared with another six million times as bright 
as itself. A slight modification would permit the intrinsic brightness 
of the different portions of the sun’s disk to be compared with that 
of the faintest nebule visible. By these instruments, the scale of 
photometric magnitudes has been carried as far as the thirteenth 
magnitude. To provide standards for fainter stars, a small appro- 
priation was made by the Rumford Committee of the American 
Academy Cooperation was secured among the Directors of the 
Yerkes, Lick, McCormick, Halsted, and Harvard Observatories 
Similar photometers were constructed for all, in which an artificial 
stsj was «<iuced any desired amount by a photographic wedge. 

le«opes of 40, 36, 26, 23, and 15 inches aperture, including the 
t^ l^irgest refractors m the world, were thus used m the same way 

r,trfldni U bave beer, mede. This furnishes 

i “*>“n-ations are reduced. ,rc sl.all 
u "wording to a uniform scale for all 

MopM at present muse. The 60-inch reflector of the late A A Com 
Pe hat et.ll famter stars may be measured with this in^rumeat. 
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We have as yet only eon^dered the total light of a star, so far as 
it Affecls the eye, But this light conasts of rays of many different 
^•fjve-lcngths. In red stars, one color predominates, in blue, another. 
Tlie tnie method is to conapare the light of a given wave-length in 
different stars, and then to determine the relative intensity of the 
rays of different wave-lengths in different stars, or at least in stars 
whose spectra are of different types. This is the only true method, 
and fortunately spectrum photography permits it to be done. The 
Draper Catalogue gives the class of spectrum of 10,351 stars, and 
the relative brightness of the light whose wave-length is 430 is deter- 
mined for each. In 1801, measures were published of the relative 
light of rays of various wave-lengths, for a number of stars whose 
spectra were of the first, second, and third types. 

A much simpler but less satisfactory method is to measure the 
total light in a photographic image. As in the case of eye-photometry, 
this method is open to the objection that rays of different colors are 
combined. Blue stars will appear relatively brighter, and nd stars 
relatively fainter, in the photograph than to the eye. This, however, 
is an advantage rather than an objection, since it appears to furnish 
the best practical measure of the color of the stars. Relative photo- 
graphic magnitudes can be obtained in a variety of ways, and the 
real difficulty is to reduce them to an absolute wale of magnitudes. 
But for this, photographic might supersede phot ornelnc 
In other respecte, photography possesses all nV nmblS 

work that it has for other purposes, and many 
are within the reach of photography, which ^ ^ 

methods In 1857, Professor George P. Bond, the father of ste 
photography, showed that the relative light of the stars U 
^Mertmncd from the diameter of their photographic ima^s. This is 

£:s5:' " s-rs.:: 

photographic images. 'f b* desired. In the attempt to de- 

nitudea, it would leave but ‘f “ hs, been employed, 

termine absolute magnitudes a v ? _ --bing a series of images, 
The simplest is to form o ac^e be compared 

using different eirposures. ^,rtain correction due to 

-r . then accompanied by 
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A second image a few minutes of arc distant from it, and fainter by a 
constant amount, as five magnitudes. Traib may be measured more 
accurately than circular images, and trails of stars near the pole liaN'o 
varying velocities, which may then be eom|Kirod with one another by 
means of a scale. Again, images out of focus may lie compared with 
great accuracy and rapidity by means of a pliotograpliic wedge. 
These comparisons promise to furnish excellent magnitudes, if they 
can only be reduced to the photometric scale. A catalogue giving the 
photograph ie magnitudes of 1131 atara within two degrees of the 
equator, and determined from their trails, was published in I88f>. 
Great care w'as taken to eliminate errors due to right ascension. si> 
that standards in remote portions of the sky are comparable. A sim- 
ilar work on polar stars at upper and lower culmination determitied 
the photographic absorption of the atmosphere, which U nearly 
twice as great as the visual absorption. A eatalogue of forty ihoimanci 
stars of the tenth magnitude, one in each square degree, lias been 
undertaken, and the measures are nearly complete for the portion of 
the sky extending from the equator to declination + 30®. These starj^ 
are compared, by means of a scale, with the prismatic companions of 
adjacent bright stars, Two measures have bcer» made of images out 
of focus of 8489 stars, including all of those north of declination 
- 20®, and brighter than the seventh magnitude. Tliis work is being 
continued to the south pole. The most important completed cata- 
logue of photographic magnitudes is the Cope Fhoio^rephic Dureh- 
muslerung, the monumenUl work of Gill and Kapteyn. 454,875 
stars south of declination - 19® are included in this work. Unfortun- 
ately, the difficulty menlioned above, of reducing the magnitudes 
to an absolute system, has not been wholly overcome, but the 
work is published in a form which will permit this to be done later, if 
a method of reduction can bediscovered. The extension of this great 
work to the north pole is one of the greatest needs of astronomy at 
the present time. 

The map aod catalogue of the Aatrophotographic Congress the 
most extensive re«arch ever undertaken by astronomere. ■aill not be 
d«u^d here, as it rriil doubtl«» be described by other* better able 
than I to explain its merite. If completed, and if the difficulty of re- 
i3r to* «ale can beovercome, 

ofl™ “!* ■n*«nitudes, as well as the positions, 

c rtTooti!”" consideration here of 

‘pvestiga^ons of photographU magnitudes, such as those 

‘ comparatively small 

me«S1t““ ‘ photographic star-image be 

^ riSv * thermopUe. deserves 

o»«lul study. It should give a great increase in piecUion, and 
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XN'Ould obviate dependence on tb&t tool of many defects, the human 
eye. No use seems to have been made, so far, of ihis method. 

The next question to be cox^dered is, what use should be made of 
these various measures of the light of the stars? The most obvious 
Application of them is to variable stars. While the greater portion of 
the stars undergo no changes in light that are perceptible, several 
hundred have been found whose light changes. A natural classifica> 
tion seems to be that proposed by the writer in 1880. A few stars ap> 
pear suddenly, and are called new stars, or dov«. They form Class I. 
Class 11 consists of stars which vary by a large amount during periods 
of several months. They are known as variable stars of long period. 
Class 111 contains stars whose variations are small and irregular. 
Class IV contains the variable stars of short period, and Class V the 
Algol variables, which are usually of full brightness, but at regular 
intervals grow faint, owing to the interposition of a dark companion. 
Twenty years ago, when photography was first applied to the discov- 
ery of variable stars, only about two hundred and fifty of these objects 
were known. Since then, three remarkable discoveries have been 
made, by means of which their number has been greatly increased. 
The first was by Mrs. Fleming, who, in studying the photographs of 
the Henry Draper Memorial, found that the stars of the third type, 
in which the hydrogen lines are bright, are variables of long period. 
From this property she has discovered 128 new variables, and has also 
shown how they may be classified from their spectra. The differ- 
ences between the first, second, and third typos of spectra are not so 
great as those between the spectra of different variables of long 
period. The second discovery is that of Professor Bailey, who found 
that certain globular clustera conUin large numbers of vanablc stars 
of short period. He h« discovered 509 new vsnsbUs, 396 of them 
in four clusters. The third discovery, msde by Prote«or Wolf of 
Heidelberg, that variables occur in large nebula, hss 1^ to his dj^ 
covery of 65 variables. By similar work, Miss I.eavitt has fou^ 295 
new variables. The total number of variable stars disco\ercd by 
photography durittg the last fifteen yearn is probsbly five 
entire number found visually up to the present time. Hundreds of 
thousands of photometric measures will be required W determine 
!hc Ught-curves, periods, and laws regulating the changes these 

°‘'rfaVmor?comprehensive problem, and perhaps j" 

astronomy, is that of the distribution of the stars, and the constitu- 
Uorot the stellar universe. No one can look at the heavens, and s e 
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and that (he faint stars are not necessarily the most distant. If the 
number of stars were infinite, and «listriljiiteil according to tlte laws of 
chance throughout infinite and empty space, the background of the 
sky would be as bright as the surface of the sun. Tliis U far from 
being the case. While we can thus draw general conelusion.s, but little 
de6nilc information can be obtained, without accurate quanlitative 
measures, and this is one of the greatest objects of stellar photometry. 
]f we consider two spheres, with the sun as (he common centre, and 
one having ten times tlio radius of the other, the volume of the lirst 
will be one thousand times as great as that of (he second. It will, 
therefore, contain a thous^and times as many stars. Rut the most dis> 
tant stars in the first sphere would be ton times as far off as those 
in the second sphere, and accordingly if equally bright would .appear 
to have only one one-hundredth part of the apparent bright ue.v:<. ICx* 
pressed in stellar magnitudes, they would be five magniludr.s fainter. 
In reality, the total number of stars of the fifth magtiilu<le and 
brighter is about 1500, of the tenth magnitude. 373,000, instead of 
1 ,500.000, as we should expect. An absorbing medium in space, which 
would dim (he light of the more distant stars, is a possible explntm- 
tion, but this hypothesis does rwt agree with the actual figures. An 
examination of (he number of adjacent stars shows (hat it is far in 
excess of what would be expected if the stars were disirihutwl by 
chance. Of the three thousand double stars in the Mensura' Micro- 


metrical, the number of stars optically dotible, or of those which hap- 
pen to be in line, according to the theory of probabilities, is only 
about forty. This fact should be recognised in any conclusions re- 
garding the motions of the fixed stars, based upon measures of their 
position with regard to adjaeent bright stars. 

We have here neglected all conclusions based tipon the difference 
in composition of different stars. Photographs of their spectra fur- 
nish the material for studying this problem in detail. About half of 
the stars have spectra in which the broad hydrogen lines are the dis- 
tmgujshmg feature. They are of the first type, and belong to Class A 
of the classification of the Henry Draper Memorial. The Milky Way 
consists BO completely of such stare, that if (hev were removed it 
would not be visible. The Orton stars, forming Class B, a subdivision 
of the tot type in which the lines of helium are present, arc still more 
markedly concentrated in the Milky Way. A large part of tlic other 

^at_^ the aun. They are of the second type, and form classes G and 
skv n? "•orly uniformly in all parts of the 

s«eimm *’’• F. "hose • 

nw of distribution as classes G and K, but differs from them, if at all 
the opposite direction from Oass A. There therefore seem to be 
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actually fewer of these stars in Uie Milky Way than outside of it. 
One class of stars, the fifth type. Class 0, has a very remarkable 
spectrum and distribuUon. A large part of the light is monochromatic. 
Of the ninety-six stars of this type so far discovered, twenty-one are 
in the large Magellanic Cloud, one in the Small Magellame Cloud, and 
the remainder follow the central line of the Milky Way so closely, 
that the average distance from it is only two degrees. All of these 
stars, with the exception of sixteen, have been found by means of the 
Henry Draper Memorial. 

It will be seen from the above discustioo, that stellar photometry 
in its broadest sense furnishes the means of attacking, and perhaps of 
solving, the greatest problem presented to the mind of man, the struc- 
ture and constitution of the stellar universe, of which the solar sys- 
tem itself is but a minute and intignificant molecule. 
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locteticA. AutWr of Cel^fi rf reekreeJvo eur fo Kntkt; Vfher die 

Bcwfknfk/fiw pteMtoi dee A»d outocroue other noted vorko 

Aod memoitt oo wlronoay .) 

Thk development of celRstiai mechanics during the nineteenth 
century is such a comprehensive (heme that a fundamental treat- 
ment of it within the limits of an address of half an hour or so can- 
not be thought of. I am therefore limited (o the presentation of the 
principal phases of the subiect, and of coume in doing so, by reason 
of the necessary' arbitrariness of choice, may not meet the appioval 
of this distinguished assembly. 

I will first consider tbe development of celestial mechaoics in so 
fur as it concerns tbe motions of the planets. 

The nineteenth century received a great inheritance from the 
eighteenth. With the fit'e undying names of Euler, Clairaut. d’Alem- 
bert, Lagrange, and Laplace are linked theoretical discoveries which 
upon the basis of Newton’s law explained all the motions of the 
planete, satellites, and comets in so far as they wer« furnished by 
the observations of that time. Was this inheriUnce so utilised 
during the past century, that at (be end of the same the resulU of 
vbservation may be considered explained by theory? The following 
discussion will give the answer. 

Laplace’s Micanique Ctietie gives as it were a summing-up of the 
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development of celestial mecbanics during the eighteenth century 
and furnishes at the same time the starting-point for the researches 
of the nineteenth. We recapitulate, therefore, some of the principal 
])oint8 of the same in order that the discussion may be more easily 
tinderstood. The coordinates and the elements of the planets and 
satellites were expressed in series containing: (1) periodic terms 
(sines and cosines of multiples of the mean and true longitudes); 
(2) non-periodic terms involving powers of the time, i. f-t the so- 
called secular terms; (3) semi-secular terms, that is, products of the 
time or the angle into sine and cosine functions; the development 
being made in powers of the eccentricities and inclinations con- 
sidered as small quantities. The appearance of the tinte or the angle 
explicitly, outside the sine and co^ne functions, was considered, 
at least in part, both by Laplace and Lagrange as the result of 
incomplete operations, but on the other hand, from the standpoint 
of astronomy, it was considered entirely useless to complicate the 
expressions by introducing trigonometrical series in place of angles, 
The constants of integration, t. e., the elements, were delertniJied 
numerically for each of the planeta then known, and the numerical 
values of the coefficients of the individual terms of the series were 
derived therefrom. It was then sufficient in most cases to consider 
only the lowest power* of the eccentricities in order to obtain the 
places of the planets with an accuracy corresponding with that of 
the observations. As a result astronomers were enabled to explain 
all the observed inequalities; for example, tlxe great inequality in 
the motions of Jupiter and Saturn, the inequality in the motion «f 
Jupiter’s satellites discovered by NVargentin, etc. With the aid 
of his epoch-making theory of the variation of constants, Lagrange 
proved the famous theory that the expression for the major axiK 
contains only periodic terms, when powers of the mass higher than 
the first are neglected. Both Lagrange and Laplace had found that 
in the first approximation the eccentricities and inclinations may 
be considered as long-period functions of the time. Through t ic 
researches of Laplace the theorj* of the moon, the motion of tlic 
earth about its centre of gravity, and the theor)' of the figure.^ o 
the planets, were so developed as completely to satisfy the corre- 
sponding observations. ... i 

These brief statements of some of the principal points may )c 


^^The nineteenth centun- was introduced by two lesearche.'^ of 
Poisson of remarkable value to celestial mechanics. One was the 
extension of Lagrange’s theor>' in regard to the maior 
second power of the mass; the other and far more irn port ant nas 
his classic theory of the motion of the earth about its centre of 
gravity, which was built up by the aid of the method of the varia- 
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tion of constants. There was then for a time a pause in the develop- 
ment of the theories of the major planets. 

The transirion to the new century was, however, marked by the 
beginning of a series of discoveries which are to^y still being 
carried forward, and which in one direction have exerted an im- 
portant influence in the development of celestial mechanics. 1 refer 
to the discoveiy of the small planets. Laying aside the numerical 
calculation of special perturbarions, which has been developed to 
a high degree of reflnement, the perturbarion problem will be con- 
sidered here in the sense in which it was brought over from the 
preceding centur>'. The interpolation formuls which the special 
perturbations offer can permit only an extremely incomplete insight 
into the nature of the motion. To be sure, the general i>erturbalion 
formule in the form given by Laplioe are also to be considered 
merely as interpolation formula, since they hold for only a limite<l 
time, practically nothing being known in regard to the absolute con- 
vergence of the series of secular terms. We shall first of all follow 
the important investigarions uhich have been made for the purpose 
of representing the motion of a small planet by means of general 
perturbation formula in the sense spoken of. 

In addition to the Thtoric jt/ofus Ccrpwim C^itMium, which, 


for apparent reasons, does not here come under consideration, Gauss 
busied himself with the theory of the minor planets, "by making 
extended investigations on the perturbations of Pallas. He did not 
bring his work to a conclusion, and thus it has remained without 
further significance. The prize problem gjven by the Paris Academy 
in 1804, and repeated in following years, led in 1812 to the memoirs 
of Burkhart and Bi net which, however, inspired no further contri- 
butions to the solution of the problem of the perturbations of the 
small planets. Meanwhile sn interesting comet was discovered in 
1818 by Pons of Marseilles, whose orbit was computed by Encke, 
and which was on that account called Encke 's comet. The aphelion 
of the comet lies within the orbit of Jupiter, the eccentricity is far 
greater than that of any of the hitherto known planetary orbits, 
and the inclinarion amounts to 12*. If the formula could be found 
which represent the motion of this comet, the question in reference 
to the small planets would also be solved- It was. however, not 
merely from U»s point of view that Hansen set himself the problem 
of obtaining such formula. He doubted, in fact, the correctness of 
lue comets acceleration found by Encke, and hoped bv means of 
^neral formula to he able to settle that question. On the baas 
oi tne differential equations given in the FundamenUi Tfitoria Or^ 
Ww ^ p^xutr^ luna, Hansen developed formula for the per- 
xttbahons of the logarithm of the radius vector, of the rime, and of 
the sine of the latitude. The essential difference from Laplace’s 
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theory consists in the fact that Hansen employs arg;uiiients contain- 
ing multiples of the eccentric anomaly of the comet, of the mean 
anomaly of the disturbing body. To a given finite power of the ratio 
of the two semi-major axes there tlius belongs a double series, which, 
with Inference to the distiirbing body, is an infinite series of powers 
of the eccentricity, but with reference to the disturbed body is a 
•finite series. This theory Hansen published shortly after 3830 under 
the title of iStdrwn^n in EUtpien von gro$ter Excentricitdt, and at 
the same time made an attempt to obtain the general perturba- 
tions of Encke's comet produced by Saturn. .M though the com- 
putations were not brought to a definite close, still it cannot be 
doubted that Ins method is tiseful for this case. As the perturbations 
by Jupiter are far more important, both with reference to Eneke’s 
comet and to the small planets, and cannot be obtained by this 
method, Hansen's work cannot be considered as satisfactory, but 
rather as a failure, at least with reference to Encke's comet. He, 
therefore, attacked the problem from an entii’ely different stand- 
point, and devised the so-called partition method, which he pub- 
lished in his Raris prize memoir, together with an apjdication to 
the perturbations produced on Encke's comet by the planet Jupi- 
ter. This example was also not carried to an end, evidently fur the 
simple reason (hat this was practically impossible, and thus we see 
that this ntethod also was unable to solve the problem. 

After his unsuccessful effort to obtain general perturbations Cor 
such eccentric orbits as that of Encke's comet. Hansen turned his at- 
tention esj)eciaUy to the small planets, and by a further development 
of the method given in his first memoir succeeded in giving formula* 
by njeans of which he was enabled to represent the motion of the 
planet Eeeria, at least for the Unie embraced by the observations 
ut bis disposal. Unfortunately in this, as in the case of so many 
other small planets, theory and observation deviated more and 
more the more distant the latter lay from the epoch of the former, 
so that after about fifty years, his tables no longer satisfiiclorily 
represent the observations. Later several of Hansen’s pupils, les- 
ser, Blcckcr, and others, computed the general perturbations of 
some of the small planets. The most prominent of Hansen’s pupils. 
Gyld^m, again took up Hansen’s partition method and substituted the 
mean anomaly of the planet and the partial anomaly of (he comet 
by means of elliptic integrals, and thus obtained a much greater 
convergence in the development of the perturbative function. In 
the determination of (he constan(s of integration, the old difficulties 
reappeared, so that (aken os a whole no success appears to have b«n 
gained. Oyld^n sought further, by means of a skillful combination 
of Hansen's partition method with a special development of scries, to 
obtain ft simpler method for the compulation of the perturbations. 
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of the $m3n planets. Meanwliile oil the calculations made in thi« 
riepartment of celestial mechanics soon showed that the path laid 
out by Hansen does not lead to the object desired. Above ail, with* 
out an immense expenditure of lime and lalwr no trustworthy re- 
sults can be obtained for planets that occur in the neighborhood 
of the so-called gaps, for which the terms of long period cannot be 
accurately determined; and besides, in this case, the convcrgencea 
of the secular terms are much slower. All a I tempts in this direction 
lead only to the result that at best ne may obtain in this way 
approximate perturbation formula which for a considerable time will 
guarantee the rediscovery of the plarret, without claiming to represent 
the observations. 

The circumstance that a large portion of the small planets occur 
in the neighborhood of the so-called gaps, thus causing such an 
increase in tlie perturbations that after a relatively short lime these 
can no longer be considered as smaJl quantities, led Gyld6n to state 
the question in the following manner: *'Wil) it be possible to deter- 
mine the eiements as absolute constants, and to so determine the 
terms of long periods (thus avoiding completely the introductum 
of the time explicitly) that the intermediate orbit thus obtained 
shall remain included within definite linxits, and only differ from tlie 
real orbit by quantities of the order of the masses of the planets?" 
This question includes the question of stability, and the principal 
problem thus consists in proving the convergence of the long-period 
series. Cyld^n believed that he could establish the convergence by 
means of what he called (he horistic method. Poincnn^, lioweN'cr. 
disputes the correctness of this method. On this assumption Gyl- 
din't theory would be merely an hypothesis. Even if the method is 
correct, it is applicable only with reference to a limited number of 
small planets, as it is based upon the development in powers of the 
eccentricities and inclinations of the disturbing and disturbed planets. 
Here we stand, so far as (his question b concerned, at the end of 
the nineteenth century. Upon (be problem presented at the begin- 
ning of the century much skill and labor has been spent; a satis- 
factory solution has not, however, been reached. 

If now we turn to (be larger planets, a more gratifying picture 
presents itself. Here we find a( the end of a century a work well 
completed; taking it all in all, theory has in this case mastered 
quite satisfactorily the century’s immensely rich and abundant ob- 
servations. 


Not only the number of observations made during the first half 

k I ®I>«‘*-'“>king precision, which 

IS linked with the names of Bessel and Struve, soon showed that the 

to satisfy the 

increasingly accurate observations. In individual cases, it is true 
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the existing tables of motion were replaced by more accurate ones, 
as, for example, Hansen's and Olufson's tables of the sun, etc., and 
Hansen began a new theory of the motions of Venus and Saturn, 
which he published tn bis ^rlin prise memoirs- Nothing, however, 
forming a congruous whole was at this time accomplished. The 
uncertainty of the astronomical constants, the inconsistency between 
the different determinations of them, the need of a more accurate 
knowledge of the masses of the large planets for the investigation of 
the motions of the small planets and comets, the especially unsatis- 
factory theory of the planet Uranua, all these urged investigators 
to a thorough revision of the theory of the large planets. At this 
time, at the opportune moment, appeared the astronomical giant, 
Levcrrier. He was already known to the astronomical world by his 
work on the secular variations of the orbits of the inner planets, 


published in the year 1839, when by his wonderful investigations 
on the motion of the planet Uranus he not only established the exist- 
ence of an outer planet, but also gave its position so accurately that 
it was onlv necessary to direct the telescope to this point of the 
heavens in’order to find it. In connection witli the discovery of the 
phnct Neptune, which furnishes one of the most bnlUanl chapters 
of the century in celestial mechanics, jusrice demands that we also 
mention with equal praise the name of Adams. 

Shortly after the discovery of Neptune. Uverner began the colos- 
sal work of the revision of the planetary system, which he was enabled 
to bring to a conclusion. Uverner planned his work clearly and 
systematically, and clearly and systematically carr.ed ^ J-a- 
grange’s n.ethod of the variation of consUnU proved .ts 
fhe Lst splendid manner. Malhematic.an and 
rier gave in a peculiarly harmonious combination only the necessary 
formulae and these in the simplest manner, snd « 

nomicsl material as most completely to suit h.s proWem^ I am c^ 
vinced that, no matter how many new revisions may “ 

Uverrier’s A„nak, * rOt^ervaUnre de Paris 

The theory of the inner planets was completed at the end o the 
sixties. uheL new and much-needed values of the ">■>*»» 

planets Mercury and Venus, as “ °i/J®„“|«overed Ih’at the 

it"n‘^K^e^t„eofap^idWonhTpl»netMercurJ-wa^^^^^^^^ 


turbations. , . .. j known, but 

What disappointment ^ver^r met a^ tW tim 
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tables furoished a sufficient means for carrying on the Uicory of 
Jupiter. The work was completed not long before his death, nncl 
science possessed a theory of the motion of tliat great planet carried 
out in a remarkably homogeneous manner; even the theory of 
Saturn, after a few additional computations by Caillot, could be 
considered satisfactory. 

In spite of the advances which Leverrier’s work shQw«, astronomy 
needed another giant to reach the standpoint which it has gained 
during the last centuo^; the name of this giant is Newcomb. A colos- 
sal conscious force, the most comprehensive theoretic know' ledge, an 
acquaintance w’ith observing material and its significiinre cxicntling 
to the smallest details, werertecessary conditions for the undertaking, 
immediately after Leverrier, of a revision of the planetary theory, 
During the last half of the century a mass of observations, rich in 
quantity and quality, had been gathered, which Leverrier had been 
unable to use; moreover, additional determinations of certain astiti- 


nomical constants gave values, w hich, in consideration of the great ac- 
curacy now demanded, it w*as necessary to take account of in place of 
those employed by I.everrier. Newcomb's great aim was to obtain a 
system of astronomical constants and elements of motion which should 
be as unified as possible, and should correspond with the progn^ss 
made in the art of observing. The theories of the planets Neptune 
and Uranus w hich Newcomb published about 1S70, but above nil 
his Calcla^e oj Nundamen/of Stan, seemed to be precursors of 
the Aitronmienl Papers prepared jor use of the Ameriean 
Ephemerit and Nautical Almajutc. The catalogue mentioned is 


especi.*diy important, since it forms, in a certain sense, iin epoch in 
the systematic treatment of obae^^•a^ions. and the preparation of 
them for the sendee of theory. What Newcomb did for the right 
ascensions. Boss has done for the declinations. Id the Attrcnomical 
Pa pm we find, then, summa ecientia astronamiea, in all questions 
that refer to the solution of the problem under discussion. The devel- 
opments of the theories of the planeU. while in agreement with the 
general fundamental principles of celestial mechanics, are especially 
adapted to the individual cases, varying in method as (he problems 
demand, and are always so explained os to keep clearlv in view the 
object to be attained. In this woric, beside the name'of Newcomb 
shines that of the great mathematician. Hill, who has made avail- 
sb e for the advancement of astronomical research the almost for- 
gotten treasures of the immortal Gauss, and was the first to applv 
^ccessfully Han«n's method to the computetion of the mutuil 
f» turbstioM of Jupiter end Setum. The Mt«mom-e»l papers are 
thus \aluab!e, not only on account of the results themselves, but also 

that IS, m other words, these papers have brought celestial mechanics. 
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both in form tnd content, to ft definitely higher plane. Newcomb’s 
httle book, Aitr&Mmical Conefonfs, pves in concise and clear form 
IX bird'$<oye view of the results of this work. Newcomb has succeeded 
in attaining essentially what be started to attain; he has contributed 
to science a homogeneous system of the fundamental constants of 
astronomy; to his energy, almost bordering on the wonderful, we 
are indebted for the realisation of the most valuable results at present 
attainable from modem observations. This view was expressed by 
the Paris Congress of 1896, when it accepted Kewcpmb’s system almost 
unchanged; and if it were to assemble again to-day it would certainly 
correct a small error which it coinmitt^. The determination of the 
precession constant by means of the stars, which remained to be ac- 
complished, as well as the formation of the fundamental catalogue of 
stars, was delegated to him and was pracrically accepted in advance, 
an evidence of the unlimited trust in the authority of Newcomb. 

Among the improved values of the masses which result from New- 
comb's theory, 1 should like to call especial attention to the mass 
of the planet Mercury, which is 30 to 40 per cent smaller than that 
obtained by Uverrler. On account of the smallnew of the coefficient 
of the mass in the equations of condition, this is very difficult to 
obtain. Now, however, it has been obuined in another manner and 
independently, whence it arises that it may be considered m correct 
within its probable error; this proves again the ngor with which the 
calculations in the AUrcnomical Papers have been carried out. The 
motion of tbe line of apsides of the planet Mercury, not explamed 
by theory, which was discovered by Leverrier, is confirmed by New- 
comb. The e.xplanation of this moUon will have to wait for further 


astronomical discovery. ^ ... , 

One of the most beautiful discoveries of the century was that of 

the satellites of Mars. The new problem in celestial mechames ansmg 
therefrom was solved by ibc discoverer. The fif^ ^ ; 

which was added to science by the distinguish^ observer. Professo 
Barnard, baa added another very imporUnt theoretical 
we glance now over what has been p^sented, it cannot den d 
that celestial mechanics, during the past century, espec a y nith 
reference to the motions of the major planets, has essentially kept 
^e ^ithl results of observation, and that as a "^o ® .t sa^ s 
the enormously improved methods of observing. The last thirty 
carrot the past century belong, in thi. res^t, to America, and 
I belie^-e that every European astronomer will agree with me tha 

♦hev aie also the mo.st important. 

The progress made in the field of lunar theory has not been men- 

iS’-Hss-ess* 
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extended as the present. I limit myself, therefore, to reminding you 
that the lunar tliory.offert yet unsolved problems to the theoretical 
astronomer, in spite of the splendid results of the eavanU named, 
and in spite of the fact that Newcomb has succeeded in improving 
Hansen's Lunar Tables, and that at present these represent the 
observations well. 

1 have purposely omitted the names of Jacobi and Hamilton, ar> 
well known in celestial mechanics, w’hose theories have received 
further development and applicaUon from Delaunay, Tisseratid, nnd 
Hill, and have served Poincari aa a starting-point for his remarkable 
theories, beginning with bia beauUful Prise Memoir and conrinuing 
through the MUhodtt Noutdit* iU fa Micanique Cdfrsfe, etc. 1 do 
not feel jus^fied in expres^g myself with reference to the value 
and meaning of this last work, for the simple reason that 1 am not 
roatbematically competent to do so. That Hill ’a and Poincare's 
tboories introduce a new epoch, whose fruits the ttventieih century 
will harvest, there seems to exist no doubt. 

The nineteenth century has added a new chapter in celestial mechan- 
ics, the theory of meteors and comets in their relation to one another. 
We owe to the clever researches of Schiaparelli, Newcomb. Bredichin, 
and others the remarkable insight obtained Into the motion of these 
small bodies, which remain Individually invinble, except when they 
penetrate our atmosphere and blase up, or become visible by being 
crowded together in the form of comets. 
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BY JACOBUS CORKEUnS RAPTBYN 

[Jacobiu Concliot EA^tcro. ProfeMor of A«traDMBy, UniversW of Gronisfeo, 
HolUod.eioce IS78. b. B«mv«kd, HoUuid.1851. Pb.D. 187d. A^Uo( At Che 
ObttrvAtofv At Leiden. 187^78. Member of Acndeoiy of Soieooee. Amaterdam; 
Royal Aairooomical Sodety; and various other sdeatiBc eodeties. Author of 
7A< Com Fk^ta^phie Durtkmuattryng (locelher with Director Gill) ; 
dfton 0 / Parallax^ and Proper Motion * ; Motion of the Sotar Sytlem ; Disfri* 
huffon of Stan in 3paee; Determination of IjotUude; Method* of MeoxHfing Star 
Photograph*: and numerous other articles on astronomy and matho^tice>) 

Thb remark has been made several times lately: ^'The nineteenth 
century has brought the problem presented by the motions in our 
solar syetem to a certain issue. It will be the task of the twentieth 
to attack the problem of the arrangement and motions in the ste]> 
lar universe/* Science has put astronomers in the possession of new 
weapons eminently suitable for the purpose: 

Photography which dreads no numbers. 

Spectroscopy which does not care for distance. 

Is it possible with their aid even now to make some plan of cam- 
paignt 
That is: 

Can any way be suggested for the solution of what a famous 
astronomer recently very conveniently called the tideredl prohiemf 
You will forgive ine if, in trying to answer this broad <iue8tion, 
I wholly restrict myself to presenting my own views on the matter. 
I am sure that nobody can appreciate more highly than I do, what, 
to mention only a few of the most recent investigations, such men 
as Schiaparelli, Newcomb, Seliger, Kobold, Buton, are doing, but 
want of time utterly prevents me from discussing their methods in so 
far as they differ from my own. 

From an astrometrical point of view the problem in its simplest 
form comes to this: to determine for every individual star its posi- 
tion, wfoctfy, and mow. - . 

For practical reasons we may add: its total quantity of light, 
which in what follows we wUl call iU fuminosify, though we thus 
encroach somewhat on the domain of astrophysics. If w'e assume, 
as there is ample reason to do, that Newton's law holds good for 
the whole of the stellar universe, then these data determine the past, 
the present, and the future arrangement of the stars in space. 

We may safely assume that the problem will never be completely 
solved in this form; for the mass of data, even if it could ever be 
obtained, would be so overwhelming, that it would defy any detailed 

mathematical treatment. ..... 

But what we may hope to attain and for which I think vre possess 
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even now data, no doubt extremely incomplete but still by no means 
contempUble, is the recogfution of the general character of the dis- 
tribution of these elements, from which we may get an insight into 
the general plan of the system, and in due time some glimpses of its 
history past and future. 

Just as the physicist investigaUng the small world of the molecules 
of a gas cannot hope to follow any one particular molecule in its 
motion, but is still enabled to draw important conclusions as soou 
as be has determined the mean of the velocities of all the molecules 
and the frequency of determined deviations of the individual veloc- 
ities from this mean, so in the greater world of the stars our main 
hope will be in the determination of means and of /rcgnrncics. 

Wbat is the mean mass of the stars? 

How many of them have double, treble — half, a third — that 
mean mass; in other words, what is the frequency of a given mass? 

Are this mean and this frequency the same for the different por- 
tions of the stellar world? If not, how do they vary? 

la the same way: 

What is the mean luminosity of the stars? What the frequency 
of given multiples of that mean? How do these quantities vary with 
the position in space? 

And again: 

What is the mean distance of determined groups of stars and 
what the frequency of distances different from this mean? Knowing 
which elements, we shall know the number of stars per unit of vol- 
ume, that is, the star-density for this group. 

Is this density the same at different distances from the sun? Is H 
the same in and out of the Uilky Way? 

And once more: 

Wbat is the mean velocity of the stars; what the frequency of a 
determined amount of velocity, and how do these quantities vary 
with the petition? 

The knowledge of all these elements will not only give us a general 
insight into the structure of the atellar system, but also of its change 
in a relatively short time. Even If, in the course of time, our know- 
ledge becomes sufficiently complete, it will yield a notion about the 
attractive forces at work in the system, from which again a conclusion 
will be possible in regard to its more remote past and future. 

Looking more closely at the difficulties of the problem, we find that, 
as far as the masses are concerned, they lie in the fact that, up to the 
present, but very few traces of a mutual attraction of the stars have 
been found. But already spectroscopy has made a splendid bc^n- 
fting. It has brought to light the fact that a large proportion of the 
stars are binaries. Campbell estimates the proportion at no less than 
a fifth of the whole. Of these the motions in the visual line can be 
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studied. They will furnish in Ume, not lenerally with individual 
masses, but with a thorough knowledge, both of the mean masses 
and of the frequencies of determined deviations from these means, 
ut least for the stars of this class. 

The remaining elements are: 

The three coordinates and the three components of the velocity. 

Of the coordinates two are known for a great number of stars, and 
there is nothing in the way of a more complete knowledge where such 
may be wanted. 

Of the third coordinate, the distance, we know exceedingly little. 

Of the three components of the velocity we know, or may soon 
hope to know, for great numbers of stars: 

By spectroscopic obsen’tUon. the absolute value of one of the 
components; 

By the classical astronomical observations ancient and modern, 
the two others expressed in arc. 

Here, too, our data, to be complete, require the knowledge of the 
distances. So at the bottom of all lies the difficulty of the determina- 
tion of the distances. 

This has long been felt, end endeavors have not been wanting to 
remedy the defect. 

By those endeavors it has become evident that, save in exceptional 
eases, these determinations are beyond our power. 

Astronomers looked out, therefore, for such cxceplionsl enses, and 
nearly exclusively concentrated their effort on these- Tlicrc will be, 
lioivevcp, little to encourage us to go on iit this way, as soon as the 
parallaxes of a few hundreds of the most promising objects {stars of 
excessive brightness or proper motion) shall have been sntisfactorjly 
determined. Not only will the most exceptional and really promi^ 
ing objects be exhausted to a great extent, but we must not forget, 
moreover, that the knowledge of the distance of such selected objects 
will directly but little further our insight into the general structure 
of the svstem. Just because they are tdecUi objects they will not 
be representative of the whole. What other way remains open 

The difficulty depends evidently on the smallness of the 
in other words, on the snmllness of the diameter of the earth s orbit 
as a base. We are thus necessarily driven to emjiloy the only greate 
base available, vis. the path traversed by the solar system in its motion 

2" for those of the ninth. 
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Hese Are quantities which we may hope to measure with some 
precision. 

It is true that, for tlie elucidation of most questions, we require 
accurate proper motions for multitudes of stars not observed by 
Bradley or other early astronomeis, but the difficulty b not a formid- 
able one. As de Sitter and myself tried to <lenion5trate elsewhere 
photography enables us to obtain, in a dozen yearn, proper motions 
of as many stars, down to the faintest we can photograph, as will be 
required for our purposes. The precision need no way be inferior to 
that of the bulk of the Bradley stars. 

It is also true that a still greater baae-linc would be acceptable; 
but we may provisionally be content. The base as it U will enable us 
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to reach many conclusions, and e\*en while we struggle on with our 
problem the base is lengthening out, the precision of the observa- 
tions is iAcresslng. We may look forward to enormously improved 
data by the time we have exhausted the treasures virtually contained 
in the data already now available or obuinabte m a short time. 

or course the difficulty of using the panlUctie motion as a meas- 
ure of disunce Is, that, for individual stars, we do not know what 
part of the observed motion is parallactic, that is, due to the solar 
motion, what part is peculiar to the sUr. The two become separable 
only for numerous groups of stars, and then only by the introduction 
of some hypothesis. 

The most plausible thing to do seems to be to adopt as such the 
hypolhetis already in general use in the derivation of the precession 
and. the sun’s motion in space : vis., “ The peculiar motions of the stars 
' See PmhUaUofu of tfie Aotnmomiad LtAontery ot Ormin^m. no. 14, preface. 
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are directed at random, that is, they show no preference for any 
particidar direction.” 1 shall further on refer to this hypothesis as 
the fundamental hypothesis. 

I shall presently ester into a discussion of it. 

If, for the moment, we adopt it, we see at once that we can get the 
mean parallactic motion of any large group of stars free from any 
admixture of the peculiar motion. 

In Fig. li P, 1 have schematically represented the peculiar motion 
of a number of stars crowded together near the point 5 of the sphere. 
They must show no preference for any direcUon. As a consequence, 
the sum of the projections on any line, counted positive one way and 
negative in the opposite directioii, must be zero. 

Kuw the peculiar motion cannot be observed, for, in addition to it, 
the stars must have a parallactic motion which is no other than the 


sun’s motion reversed. For all the stars at S this motion is directed 
along the line Sz towards the Antapex. 

For the star whose peculiar motion is SB, let Sfi be the paral- 
lactic motion. The total proper motion, which is no other than the 
really observed motion, will be Sb, the resultant of SB and SS. In 
the same way the obaer\'ed proper motion of the star, whose peculiar 
motion ia SC will be Sc, eU. The observed proper motions corres- 
ponding with the peculiar motions in Fig. 1, P, have been represented 
in Fig. 1, Q. 

The mode of their generation from the two components proves mat 
the sum of the motions projected on Sy at right angles to 8x will be 
the same os in Fig. 1, P. It must be zero. In the degree to which 
this condition is sati86«i in different parts of the sky there is a pre- 
cious partial test of the validity of our fundamenUl hypothesis. 

We shall revert to it. 

On the other baud, the sum of the observed motions projected on 
Sx will be the sum of the total parallactic and the project<^ peculiar 
motions. The latter being zero, for the same reason as before, we 
see that we get the sum of the parallacUc motions, consequently 
the mean parallactic motion of the group free from the peculiar 
motions. This mean parallactic motion at once yields the mean 


parallax of the group. 

Adopting Campbell’s velocity of the solar system, we have b it to 
divide by 4.20 multiplied by the sine of the angular distance of the 

flrouo from the Apex. , , , i __ 

^ In applying tliis method, however, we ehall always have to be 

in mind that it rests on the supposition embodied ui our fun - 
mental hypothesis, and that it eanoot be used therefore for groups 
Twhioh To proi^r motions must evidently favor some particular 


direction. 

So we can safely apply 


it to stare of any one particular magnitude. 
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For in the magnitude of a eUr can be do reason for a predilection 
of the direction of its moUon. It is erroneous, however, to apply it 
to stare of which the towl proper motion has any particular value. 

For there are three reasons which will uwkke the apparent proper 
motions of a star con^erable. 

(а) Ckmsiderable linear velocity; 

(б) Small distance from the solar system; 

(c) Near coincidence of the direcUon of the parallactic and peculiar 
proper motion, whereby the effect of the two is added. 

Therefore if, for insunce, we select sUre of very considerable 
proper motions, we are certain to give a certain amount of preference: 

To stare of great linear velocity and to stars of small distance 
from the sun, but also to stare the peculiar motion of wliich favors 
the direction of the parailacUe motion, that is, the direction toward 
the Ants per. 

Tills is also seen at once from Fig. 1,Q- The greatest proper motions 
there are: 5o, Sh, Rc» Sn, — corresponding to the peculiar mo- 
tions SA,SB,SC, SM, iSL, in Fig. 1,P, which motioos evidently favor 
the direction Sz towards the Antapex. 

It is the neglect of this consideraUon which has led several astro- 
nomers into error. 

We have now to face the quesUon: 

Can we derive the genera) traits of the stnicture of the stellar 
system by the aid of the distances derived from the parallactic 
motion. 1 am convinced that we can, and it is the real purpose of 
this lecture to show in what mauner. 

The most direct, though not the only way, I think, is that which 
begins by detcrmuiing the mean parallax of stars of a determined 
magnitude and a deternuoed amount of proper motion. 

Though, as I explained just now, we cannot derive the parallnx 
of stars of a determined proper motion from tbe parallactic motion , 
we can still gain our end somewhat indirectly, but pretty sntis- 
fsctorily, if to tbe data furaiabed by that moUon we add what we 
know by direct determination of parallax. 

Tbe results thus obtained were embodied in a simple formula, in 
a paper published a few years ago. 

For the sake of brevity 1 will call the parallax of any star com- 
puted by this formula from ita magnitude and proper motion its 
mean or theoretical parallax. 

If for any individual star the true parallax were equal to this 
theoretical one, we should of course know at once the distribution 
in space of all the stars of which we know the apparent magnitude 
and the proper motion. 

It need not be said that they will be generally unequal. 

Without knowing the individual pardlaxes we may still find out 
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the real distribution, however, if we ean make out which fraction 
of the stars have a parallax exceediog its theoretical value two, 
three, four . . . times, for which fraction this parallax is only half, 
a third, etc. 

We thus have to see whether it be not possible to fiud out this 
law of the frequencies. 

Theoretically nothing is easier than to derive it from the data 
furnished by the stars of which the parallax has been measured. 
For these objects we know the true as well as the theoretical par* 
allax, and we may thus determine at once the frequency of any devb 
ation of the two. 


We thus see that there is nothing to prevent us from obtaining 
ultimately a thorough knowledge of the law in question. 

For the present, however, existing materials are quite insufficient 
for such a thorough determination, and we must provisionally have 
recourse to a less fundamental course. 

The question is analogous to the other, with which every estrono> 
mer is fajniliar: What is the frequency with which errors of a given 
amount will occur in a determined series of observations 1 Every- 
body knows that, by admitting certain plausible hypotlicses, which 
may be supposed to bo approximately satisfied in most esses, the 
question is reducible to the finding of a single number, to that of 
the probable error, for instance. 

Something of the same sort may be done here. True, the condi- 
tions, supposed to be satisfied for the distribution of the errors of 
observation, are certainly not satisfied for the deviaUona of the 
true parallaxes from their theoretical value. For if, for instance, the 
theoretical parallax U (T 01, it U evident that a deviation of O' 02, 
very well possible in one direction, is impossible in the opposite one. 
Positive and negative deviations of the same amount are certainly not 

equally probable. _ 

We may, however, introduce other conditions, which are cer- 
tainly satisfied at the limits and which for the rest may be deemed 
plausible. These will lead to a law of frequency, different from that 
of the errors of observation, but like that Uw only dependent on 
one or only a few constant parameters. I have chosen a form with 


a single constant.* ^ , ,, 

We may take such a course with the more confidence the smaller 

the deviations are. For, as these deviations decrea«, our independ- 
ence from the form of the assumed law increases. In oi^ case I fiud 
that 70 per cent of all the sUrs have their true parallax locluded 
betn'een 0.4 and 1.6 times their theoretical parallax. 

Still of course it cannot be maintained that the frequency la 

• 8c« PHbliaHiofU of the AUrmominl Laboniory. <U Groningen, no. 8. 
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thus provisionally adopted represents the facts of nature accurately. 
We have not sufficient data for testing the matter. But we may 
safely assume that, the consUnt parameter being deteniiinod from 
the observations themselves, we must get enormously nearer to the 
truth than by adopUng for the parallax of any star its theoretical 
value. It appears that even from existing determinations of parallax 
this one parameter is already obtainable with some precision. 

In a few years more extensive results of observation will surely 
enable us to get a better approximation, and we may well hope that 
the time is not far distant when accumulated data will furnish such 
knowledge of this frequency ‘law as leaves litUc to be desired. 

Having once found the law of the frequencies, we may determine 
the true frequency of the distances with the same ease as wu deter- 
mine the frequency of determined errors of observations as soon as 
the probable error is known. 'Hie following example will illustrate 
the whole process. 

Prom the observations of Bradley, which embrace about two thirds 
of the whole sky, tve learn that somewhat less than 10 per cent of 
the stars of the sixth magnitude have centennial motions ranging 
from 4' to $*. The total number of the sixth magnitude stars iu the 
whole sky is 4730. 

We conclude that in the whole sky there must be almost 10 per 
cent of 4730, in fact, 461 stars of the sixth magnitude having proper 
motions ranging from 4* to 5*. 

Our formula gives alomst exactly 0*01 for the theoretical paral- 
lax of the stare of this magnitude and proper motion. 

With these data our frequency-law leads at once to the following 
distribution of the true parallaxes: 

461 stars; m^*6; -0*045 
mean v— 0*0102 




FraOiMCf 

Number 

0*0000 and ( 

mio 

0.001 

0 

.0010 

.0016 

.004 

2 

.0016 

.0025 

.028 

13 

.0025 

.0040 

-097 

45 

.0040 

.0063 

.209 

96 

.0063 

.0100 

.275 

127 

x>m 

.0158 

.226 

104 

.0153 

.0251 

.116 

54 

.0251 

.0398 

.036 

16* 

.0398 

.0631 

XI07 

3 

0.0631 


.001 

O' 

Totals 


1.000 

461 
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For the limiU of parallax I chose oumbers increasing in the con- 
stant ratio of 1 to 1.5S5. They are such that, if all the stars had the 
snnie luminosity their apparent brightness would dimmish by just 
one magnitude as we pass from one shell to the next more distant 


one. 

Some of the earlier investigators have started from the hypothesis 
of equal luminosity of all the stare. In their theory, if the first shell 
contains the stars of the first magnitude, all the stars of the second 
niagnitude will be contained in the second shell, those of the third 
in the third, and so on. 

If we treat the stars of the other magnitudes and proper motions 
in the same way, we shall get what has been represented in Fig. 2. 

We there see that of all the stare of the wxth magnitude, 614 will 
finally find their place in the 4th shell (« — 0*016 to jt *- 0*025), 833 
in the fifth, 901 in the sixth, 771 in the seventh, etc. 

It will be remarked how widely thia arrangement differs from what 
it is in the just quoted theory which places all the sure of any one 


apparent magnitude in the same shell. 

All the stars of the same apparent magnitude have been put do\^ 
in the same sector; we have of course to imagine them distributed 
through the whale of the shell, mixed with those of other apparent 

magnitudes, the numbers of which have been inscribed in other eectore. 

No more than seven shells could well be shown in the figure. In 
the ttctwl computalicM their number is of cour« incressed snd the 
stars of the second, third . , . seventh, eighth, nmth msgn.tude 

were duly taken into account. ... * t 

The complete figure would thus show the " 

the stars of any apparent magnitude between the second and the 


" iJprinciple no other hypothesU was introduced beyond our funda- 
mental hypothesis, which supplied the mean 

thst the freuuenev-Iaw introduced is still somewhat unsutisfartory 
Ind wm Sii so for some time U, come The objection, how^.r. 

is not fundamental. As remarked a sulficient num- 

us from finding out Us true form as aoon as we have 

space- We shall presently have to discuss m no 
changed if this hypothesis is dropp^. 

Admitting that space is i«rfecUy trans^ 

derive the absolute app,„nt magnitude this 

lute magnitude of a star „„i*vof disWicc. I shall here take 

star would show, were it p a y ^ q-q 1 stars 

unitv of distance to correspond with a parallax ot o u 
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of t)\e sixth magnitude, apparently » will thus also have ahselute 
magnitodc six on the surface of the sphere separating the fifth and 
the sixth shell of Fig. 2. 

To appear always as a star of the sixth magnitude, stars more 
distant will have to be absolutely brighter, those at smaller distances 
will be fainter. The apparent magnitude being known, they can be 
easily computed, of course, for every distance. 

In the figure the mean absolute magnitude of the stare in any one 
shell nas been inserted for the stars of the fourth, the fifth, and the 
sixth apparent magnitude. 

Now, first, the numbers in the figure enable us to find out the mix- 
ture-law, that is, the law which gives the proporUon in which stars of 
different absolute magnitude are mixed in nature. 

For we see from the figure, shell VII, that the proportion of the 
number of stars of absolute magnitude 2.4 to that of the absolute 
magnitudes 3.4 and 4.4 is as that of the numbers 

49, 211. 371 

Similorly in shell VI we find for the proportion of the number of 
stars of absolute magnitude 3-4, 4.4, 5.4, the numbers 

65. 255, 901 

4 

and so on. . 

Therefore, if the mixture be fAe tame at diflerent dietanect from (he 

nun, then we have 

by shell vn, relat. frequ. of stars of abs. mag. 2.4, 3.4, 4.4 

by shell VI, relat. frequ. of sUrs of ate. mag. 3.4, 4.4, 5,4 

by shell V, relat. frequ. of sUrs of abs. mag. 4-4, 5.4, 6.4 


by shell 1. relst. frequ. of stars of abs. msg. 8.4, 9.4. 10^4 

so that, even if rvo had no other data than those 
,ve should alr.-ady get the mixture-larv for a ran^ of 8 "'“8"“^”- 
As a matter of fact, it proves fea«ble to include not only « 6™“^ 
number of apparent magnitudes, but also a giea^r “““ber “f 

in our computations. As a consequence we shall m ^ 

mixture-law for a range of not less than IS or 19 "’*8"’ ^ 8 

it must be admitted that the uncertainty is much increase 


"we"may go one step further and transform our "'“8^- 

tudes into Uiminosities. By luminosity of a star we shall denote its 

fened to a distance corresponding to a yearly para 
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OMty, that is, to the luminosity of the sun. there is no further 
difficulty ill traiisformbf other absolute magnitudes into lumin- 
osities. 

The result arrived at tor the mixture-law by carefully working 
out these ideas is roughly summarised in the following table: 


R vtAm thf iphere wfMt radivt c<trr€9pcnd$ tc the mean parallax of 
the tiars 0 / the ninth mafjnitude there will be: 


L Star 

100000 

to 

10000 

times more luminous than sun 

46 stars 

10000 

to 

1 000 

rimes more lumiiinus than sun 

1 300 stars 

1 000 

to 

100 

times more luminous than sun 

22 000 stars 

100 

to 

10 

rimes more luminous than sun 

140 000 stars 

10 

to 

t 

times more luminous than sun 

43U 000 stars 

l 

to 

0.1 

times more luminous than sun 

650 000 stars 

0.1 to 

0.01 

times more luminous than sun 


The increase in these numbers, which for the very luminous stare 
is extremely rapid, beeomes slower and dower for the fainter stare. 
It even seems as if we have to expect no further increase in the 
number of stars having less than a hundredth of the sun's light. The 
uncertainty of the extreme numbers, however, does not allow us to 
assert anything very poritively. 

Meanwhile we have introduced a new hypothesis, vis., that the 
mixture-law is the same at different distances from the sun. 

By the overlap of the absolute magnitudes in the consecutive 
shells, we have, to a certain extent, the meansof checking the correct- 
ness of this hypothesis. Thus, for instance (see Pig. 2), we find for 
the proportion of the numbers of stars of absolute magnitude 5.4 
and 4.4: 

*>40 

by shell V, ^4-3.32 
75 

Afkl 

by shell VI, ^-3.53 

The numbers are slightly different; not more so, however, than 
can be explained by the uncerUinties of our data. On the other hand 
we plainly see that by accumulation of such uncertainties the proof 
of the identity of the mixture in largely distant shells must become 
extremely weak. 

As a matter of fact, tbe condirions are not quite so bad as they 
s«m to be by Fig. 2, because we dispose of data for magnitudes other 
than the fourth, fifth, and sixth there represented. In consequence 
of this, the overlap of the absolute magnitudes in two consecutive 
shells IS much more considerable, and we have even some overlap 
of non-adjacent shells. Still the proof of the idenUty of the mixture 
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ftl different dietances from the suo will remain defective so long as 
we have not at our disposal a sufficient number of proper moUons of 
stars of very different magnitude. 

If we had such data in sufficient number for stars from the third 
down to, say, the fourteenth magnitude, then there would be an 
overlap of not less than six magnitudes even for the first and the 
seventh shell. We should then be fairly able to dispense with the 
above hypothesis. 

As mentioned before, we need by no means despair of obtaining such 
data in a near future. 

The distribution of the different degrees of luminosity In the 
universe is not the only thing that can be derived from such data as 
those shown in Fig. 2. 

For we can evidently also determine at once the number of stars 
pro unit of volume, in other words the density, for any absolute 
magnitude. For this purpose we have only to divide the cumber 
of stars in any one shell by the volume of that shell. For the various 
shells this volume has been inserted in the figure in a separate table. 
1 have given an example of this determination in Fig. 2. It is as 
follows: 


snag. 4.4 mag. 3 . 4 . 


Shell VI Density *^-20.4 

l*.d 

®®-5 2 
1276"®® 

Shell VII Den8lty-^^-16.5 

4y .7 

211 

49.7 

-4.25 

Whence: 



. Density VII 

Absolute magnitude 4.4 .. . 

15.5 

"on 

-0.76 


. . . Density VI 20.4 
Density VII 4.25 

Absolute magnitude 3.4 . . . yi *~5l" 


Suppose the star-densities thus determined for all the absolute 
magnitudes entering into our computations. If, as we a^umed be- 
fore, the mixture of the stars of different absolute mognitude is the 
same throughout the system, then we must find the change in density 
from shell to shell the same for every absolute ma^itude, In our 
example we find for the proportions of the densities in shell VII and 
VI, 0.76 for the stars of absolute magnitude 4.4; 0.82 for those of 
absolute magnitude 3.4. , i. 

They are somewhat different, but not more so than can be ex- 
plained by the defectiveness of our data. I found fairly the same 
consistency for the whole of the materials. 

There thus provisionally is no reason for abandoning the hypothesis 
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of tb« constancy of tho mixture for difTerent distances from the sun, 
and this being the case, the change in the density from shell to shell 
found for the stars of any determined absolute magnitude must at the 
same time represent the change in the total star*density. We thus see 
that the law of the total den^ties for various distances from the sun 
can be found, although, as long so our data do not embrace the whole 
range of the absolute magnitudes existing in nature, we cannot tell 
the total number of stars pro unit of volume, that is, we can only find 
the relative densities, not the absolute ones. 

Taking the mean of the two determinations in the preceding 
example, we may thus assume: 

Total atar>density in shell VII ^ ^ 

Total atar-denrity in ahell VI 

Prom the whole of the available data was derived the number 0.7 A. 

In this way I find, taking aa unity of denrity the density in the 
neighborhood of the sun: 


9 

Cwrwp. du(. 


0*00119 

8.5 

0.162 

.00187 

5.3 

.292 

.00296 

3.4 

.455 

.00460 

2.1 

.084 

.00743 

1.35 

.$52 

.0118 

0.85 

.045 

.0187 

0.53 

.984 

.0206 to go 

0.34 to 0. 

1.000 


This detennioation it quite provisional because some data have 
been neglected in ita derivation, which must have considerable in> 
fluence. Still, always granting the validity of our premises, there can 
be no doubt of the general course of these numbers. 

In the mean of the whole sky we find a regular thinning out of the 
stars as we recede further and further from the aun. The thinning 
out is hardly perceptible as long aa the parallax is upward of O'Ol 
We might now look at another face of the queation. The use of 
the method just now explained is not necessarily confined to the sky 
as a whole, but is applicable as well to separate parts of it. 

So, for instance, we may derive the laws of the mixture and that of 
the densities separately for stars in the Milky Way and for those at 
coi^dcrable distance away from that belt. A few years ago I car- 
ned out such an investigation, but for the same reason that then made 
me refrain from publication. I shall not now communicate results 

difficulties became apparent which make 
doubtful. It n,»y be eufficieut heie to have directed 
the attention to the fact that, grmUng our fundamental hypothesia, 
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thut is, the hypothesis that the real proper motions do not favor any 
particular direction, we must be able to find out the real arrange- 
ment of tlie stars in the Milky Way and outside that stratum. 

Before discussing the difficulty here alluded to, 1 shall state another 
difficulty, which, though it will not necessarily hinder us from un- 
raveling the mystery of the structure of the Milky Way, may well 
lead us to doubt the validity of our conclusions in regard to the 
change of star-density with increasing distances from the sun. I am 
speaking of the absorption of light in space. 

How fundamental the question of the absorption of light is for 
the determination of the star-density appears from Fig. 2. The num- 
ber of stars of any apparent magnitude present in any one shell is 
known independently of any contideration of absorption of light. 
Whether there is appreciable absorption or not, there are 771 stars 
of the sixth apparent magnitude in shell Vll. But if there is absorp- 
tion to the amount of 1.8 magnitudes per unit of distance, as recently 
proposed by Comstock, then, as the mean distance of shell VII is 2.13, 
the light of the stars of this shell will be diminished by about 2.13 
X 1.8 *3. 8 magnitudes. 

To appear to us as stars of the sixth magnitude these stars must 
therefore have, not the absolute magnitude 4.4, which we had to 
assume for them in a perfectly transparent space, but 3-8 magnitudes 
brighter. We thus would find these stars to be of absolute magnitude 
0.6 in the mean. 

For the several shells these new absolute magnitudes, correspond* 
ing with opparent magnitude 6, have been inclosed in squares in 
Fig. 2. 

Does it follow that in the same space in which in a transparent 
universe we should have 771 stars of absolute magnitude 4.4, we 
must now assume the presence of 771 sta« of absolute magnitude 
0.6? Not generally i for it must be evident that in the theory which 
assumes absorption, the thickness of the spherical shells of 2 
does no longer correspond with just one magnitude. It can be easily 
proved,' however, that. If the proportion of the total num^r of 
stars of two consecutive absolute magnitudes is a constant, and this 

condition is approximate! v satisfied for the all-important magnitudes. 

thou we shill indeed have in shell VII just 771 store ef st^lutc 
magnitude 0-6; in shell VI just 901 slareof sbsolute magnitude d.O, 


and 60 on. ... .. j 

Now, whichever theory we adopt, the stars of absolute magnitude 
4.4 will be found to be about 200 or 300 times more numerous than 

the stars of absolute magnitude 0.6. .. t ^ 

For the density of intrinsically equally bright stars, therefort, 
else /or the tots! star-density in shell VII, «e shall thus have to 


• See till* proof, Astron^ital J^nrnot. no. 566. 
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assume a value about 200 or 300 times higher in the theory which 
assumes absorption than we should in the theory which neglecU it. 

For shells at a smaller distance the difference of tlie density in the 
two theories becomes rapidly smaller, to vanish altogether in the 
imioediste vicinity of the sun. 

On the other hand, this difference increases with enormous rapidity 
for greater distances. For a distance of 10 units we are already led 
to a density of over 20,000,000,000 times that which would be found 
for a transparent universe. 

] think that we are justified in rejecting a value of tlic absorption 
leading to such results. With an amount of absorption ten times 
smaller, however, we find, for distance 10, a star-density nearly equal 
to that in the vicinity of the aun, a slate of things agaitist which 
there can be no e priori objection. 

From considerations like the preceding it must be evident that we 
cannot hope to get a thorough insight into the real structure of the 
universe without attacking this problem of the absorption of light 
in space. Not to argue in a vicious circle, the determination of its 
anmunt has to be independent of the star-denaity at different dis- 
tances from the sun. 

I shall not stop to consider a method for this determination, whicli 
I have explained elsewhere.’ It may suffice to eay that, here again, 
wc can only arrive at a satisfactory solution when we have at our 
disposal the necessary data for the proper morions of very faint 
stars. 

In what precedes we have considered bow we may hope to find: 
(1) the arrangement of the stare in space; (2) the frequency of differ- 
ent degrees of luminosity. We I ball hardly succeed in deriving in the 
same way what w e may call the law of the velocities, that la, w'e shall 
not be able to find the frequency with which determined velocities 
occur in the stellar w'orld. 

This law, however, is readily obtunable by spectroscopic observa- 
tion. If from the directly observed radial velocities we subtract 
that part which is due to the motion of the solar ay stem, and which, 
since Campbell's observations, is known with very respectable pre- 
cision, we obtain at once the real velocity of the sUrs in the line of 
sight. Simple countings will thus furnish us immediately with the 
frequency of different values of this component. Hence, adopting 
our fundamenUI hypothecs, we may readily derive the frequency of 
the total velocities themselves, by considerarions founded on the 
theory of probabilities.* The following Ubie ehows what I derived, 
in a somewhat indirect way, from the results published by Campbell; • 


' Jcunai. no. 560. 

■ «• *. pp- n- 
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Total velocity 

FrefuCfwjr 

0 to 10 kil. pro sec. 

0.025 

10 to 20 

.145 

20 to 30 

.252 

30 to 40 

.259 

40 to 50 

.178 

50 to 60 

.093 

60 to 70 

.035 

70 to 80 

Oil 

80 

.002 

1.000 


Sud' 8 velocity 20 Ki). 
pro sec. 


In the same hypothesis we may also derive the law from the 
astronomical proper motions. Time does not allow, however, to enter 
into thle matter, which 1 have tried to explain elsewhere.’ 

The time that remaioa I would rather devote to some couriderations 
about the fundamental hypothec itself. In what precedes 1 have 
sketched what, in my opinion, is a good plan of attack of the sidereal 
problem. The ease with which such problema as, for instance, the 
much-debated question about the most general structure of the Milky 
Way, may be settled makes such a plan very attractive. 

The fundamental hypothesis on which the whole investigation 
rests has already done good service and has led to results which are 
pretty generally accepted. But still — everybody must feel that here 
lies the weak point of the method. As far as I know, no proof of its 
general correctness has as yet been attempted, not even within the 
limits in which such proof seems feasible without serious difficulty. 

That there must ^ divergences in detail seems extremely prob- 
able. That there is a certain a prion probability that these divergences 
may be considerable cannot be denied. 

What ia more important still : 

Every astronomer who has devoted much thought and time to the 
study of the proper motions must be aware of the fact that there 
remain not inconsiderable anomalies. They prevent him from ac- 
cepting our fundamental hypothesis on other terms than as a pro- 
visional one, to be used for want of a better. 

If we base our study of the structure of the universe on this 
hypothesis, we must do it on the principle that out of «veral evils 
we should choose the least. Conceding all this, does it follow that we 
have to accept the conclurion of a critic who denied wiy astronomical 
interest to any research based on this one hypothesis? 

i believe not. . , . . # 

Are the objections sufficient to make us neglect the whole of the 

data furnished by the proper motions? 

' pMhlic^ioM of the Attronomicol Leharoiory ot Gronxngen, no. 6. 
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This would be very serious. 

For my pArt, I Uke these d&U to be the most itiiportant wc have, 
an importance that will immensely increase as time advances. 
Moreover, the problem before us is of such difficulty and our means 
of attack so slender that it seems dow'nright sin to rteglect any data 
at our disposal. Besides, even if we neglect the proper motions and 
confine our attention to the magnitudes and numbers, wo do not 
escape the necessity of hypotheses not better founded than that of 
the random distribution of the directioosof the motions. It must 
be owing to this scarcity of data ami to the hypotheses introduced 
that Seeliger has brought out a law of the densities' which astro- 
ooiiiers will hardly be ioclined to accept without strong further con- 
firmation. because it assigns to the sun a very exceptional place in 
the system. 

What then? Must we be content to ait absolutely idle, saying that 
the time has not come to make a beginning? 

What astronomer of the present day will fee] inclined to have this 
view? 


I think that we are perfectly justified in starting from an hypo- 
thesis which has already won its spurs, which has not bwu shown 
to clash with observed facts, and to develop its consequences to the 
utmost. 

If in doing this we continue to be able to represent all the known 
facts, our confidence in the liypothesis will have been strengthened, 
and we may nse it with a lighter heart in fuHher research- 
If, on the other hand, we ate thus led into evident contradiction 
with the observations, the hypothesis will still not have been unpro- 
ductive. For it will have called our attention to anomalies, the 
knowledge of which will be helpful in retracing our hypothesis by 
another which will embrace them. Such anomalies have indeed 
shown themselves earlier, and to a far greater amount, than 1 had 
expected- 


In trying to derive the Uw of the velocities, and again in tryine 
to apply the method separately to the Milky Wav and to other 
regions, anomalies were found which in the cod turned out to hsve 
» very systematic character. This systematic character is so pro- 
nounce that It u m the highest degree surprising that they have 
escaped notice so long. 

with a sirigle e.vception. 
To Kobold belongs the honor of bating, as early as 1895, called 

miut «« “fwt which proves that our fundamental hypothesis 
m ^ the^truth, and which , if he had tried 

to separate it more effectively from the effect of the solar morion, 

Ath. k. hay. ■ 
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would probably have led him to the same conclusion which I am 
now about to submit to vou. 

In order to show clearly the anomaly hi the distribution of the 
proper mol ions here alluded to, it will be necessary to call to mind 
how this distribution must present itself if uur fundamental hypo> 
thesis is really satisfied. 

For this purpose consider a great number of stars, very near 
each other on the sphere. For the sake of convenience vve shall 
assume them to be all situated in the same point S (see page 399, 
Fig. 1, P) of the sphere, though not at the same distance from the solar 


system. 

The peculiar proper motions of these stars shall be distributed 
somewhat in the manner indicated in Fig. \,P. Now, as explained 
before, If we compose the peculiar motions SH, SC, with the paral* 
lactic motions which are all directed along Sr, we get the really 
observed motions — which have boon represented in Fig. !,<?. 

From this it must be evident that, whereas, according to our 
fundamental hypothesis, the distribution of the peculiar proper 
motions will be radially symmetrical, this symnictry will be de- 
stroyed for the ob8er%’^ proper motions. TTiere will be a strong 
preference for motions directed towards the Antapex (see Fig. 1, Q). 
One thing, however, must be clear, and wx want no more for what 
follows; it is: that there will remain a bilateral symmetry, the line 
of symmetry being evidently the line a Si through the Apex, the 
star, and the Antapex. 

Near to this line, on the AnUpex side, the proper Ji.otions will be 
most numerous, and they will be greater in amount. 

aiiis evident condition of bilateral symmetry furnishes probably 
the best means of determining the poeitlon of the Apex. 

For if, from all our data about proper motions, w** determine these 
lines of symmetry for several points of the sky and prolong them, 
they must all intersect in two poinU which are no other than the 


Apex and Antapex. ^ 

In trying to roali*e this plan wx meet with the difficulty that wc 
do not find in realitv any sneh perfect symmetry as our hypothesis 
demands. For the lines of symmetry we have to substitute lines 
iriving the nearest approach to symmetry.- Their position will 
at least to a certain extent, on what we choose to consider ns the 


nearest approach to symmetry." . r .k - 

If we call the demanded line of symmetry the axis of the .c, the 

line at right angles thereto the axis of the y, then wc mny, for m- 
It" define the line of gre.test symmetry to be thnt .-h.ch mskes 


“Th“ 2mme?i' furnished by this definition, if prolonged, will 
not psss through s single point; they will all cross a certnm more or 
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less extended area, the centre of gravity of whicli might be taken ns 
the most probable position of the Apex. 

The portion of the Apex being once deterniinc<J, if \ve draw the 
great circles Apex -II ; Apex -111 (see Fig. 3), and take these as 



Fio. 3. 


the axes of the t for the poinU 11, 111, . . . then if our fundamental 
hypothesis is approximately true, we mtist find the condition of 
symmetry satisfied, with a cerUin degree of approximation 
for all the points II, HI . . . 

Not only that, but we shall have further to expect that any other 
condition of symmetry will be also approximately fulfilled for every 
point. Such another condition will be, for instance, that on both 
sides of the great circles through the Apex the total quantity of proper 
motion shall be the same; or ag^ that Ix shall be the same on both 
sides of these circles. How the first of these conditions is satisfied is 
shown m Fig. 3. 

This figure summarizes the more important poinU in regard to 
the question m hand, furnished by a treatment of the sters observed 
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completely by Bradley (over 2400 sUrs). They are distributed over 
two thirds of the whole of the sky. This surface has been divided up 
into 2S areas. From the stars contained on each area I have derived 
the distribution of the proper motions corresponding to the centre 
of the area. How this was done need not be here explained. The 
whole of the materials were thus embodied in 28 figures like those of 
Fig. 3. 

Not to overburden this figure, I have only included ten of the figures 
for which the phenomenon to which I wish to draw your attention is 
most marked. 

It is very suggestive that these lie all near to the poles of the 
Milky Way. 

The figures have been constructed as follows. A line has been 
drawn making the angle of 15^ with the great circle through the Apex, 
the length of which represents the sum of all the proper motions, 
making angles of between 0^ and 30^ with that circle. 

In the same way the radius vector at 45^ represents the sum of 
all the motions between 30^ and 60^, and so on. 

For the sake of uniformity all the results have been reduced to 
what they would have been had the total number of stars been the 
same for all the 28 areas. That part of the figure between the radii- 
vectors making angles of zero and —60^, +60* and +180*, have been 
blackened. 

The position adopted for the Apex is practically that found by 
a variety of methods, all more or less akin to that described a moment 
ago. 

If our fundamental hypotbe^s were satisfied, and if, in con- 
sequence thereof, the symmetry of our figures were complete, the 
blackened parts of the figure would have been equal to the correspond- 
ing lighter- tin ted parts. (This ideal ease is represented In Fig. 1, fl-> 

The real state of things is something quite different, and, what is 
all-important, we see at once that the divergences are strikingly 
systematic. The figures at each pole of the Milky Way show them in 
nearly every particular of the same character. Near the North Po e 
the blackened parts are invariably much greater; at the South Pole 
the case is reversed. 

At a first glance the difference of the more extensive parts on Che 
side of the Antapex is probably more conspicuous. As a matter of 
fact, however, the difference between the smaller parts is by no means 

less important. . , . 

For many of vou the wav in which the second of the above con- 
ditions is fulfilled, or rather not fulfilled, will be still more convincing. 

For each of the 28 regions the mean value of the x component 
of the proper motions has been computed, separately for those lying 
on the two sides of the great circle through the Apex. Let ij,, *£ 
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denote: mean x of tbe proper motions to the right, resp. to the 
left of the great circles through tlie Apex. 

If there were real symmetry « the two ought to show iosignificant 
differences. 

The following table shows the actual value of the differences. Mean 
values were computed for different galactic latitudes by combining 
the results of regions at equal distance from the Milky Way. 


Mma value 0 / Zjf — Xj, (ceatenatof motions). 


\ Aptx A 

273«6 

291 

270 

OeilaiA D 

'¥‘X9 

+ 34 

+ 19 

-40® to -90® 

+4'.2 

+3'.6 

+ 3' .2 

-20 to -39 

+2 -2 

+ 1 .6 

+2 .4 

0 to -Id 

+ 1 .8 

+ 1 .2 

+ 1 .4 

1 to +20 

0 .0 

-1 .0 

+0 .3 

+21 to +40 

-2 .4 

-2 .8 

-1 .7 

+41 to +90 

-4 .8 

-3 .8 

-4 .9 


Mean absolute value of 


This table has been separately derived for atars of Secchi'a Brst 
and second type, and for those whose spectrum has not yet been 
determined. The result haa been practically the same for all. Also 
the other component of the proper motions, at right angles to the 
former, has been Investigated. Divergences are shown of a similar 
character. Finally in the distriburion of the nunhert of proper 
motions over the four quadrants, the phenomenon is as evident as 
it is in our table of the *'8. About its reality there thxis cannot be the 
slightest doubt. 

To wh»t is it to be attributed? The amount of the divergences 
eummariied in Fig. 3 and in our Ubie is so eDormous that sn ex- 
planation of them by an uncerUinty of the precession or about the 
eysumatic corrections required by Bradley's observations is at once 
excluded. Besides, for both these elemenU, the best available values 
have been used. 


More probable seems an error in the adopted portion of the Apex. 
A glance at our Fig. 3 may even perhaps seem to favor such a view, 
though a closer exsminstion will show that bv displacing this point 

7. "'•'^“8 Phenomenon disappear. 

To st^ow tl^ more convmcingly I have repeated the calculations on 

'T, of ‘he Apex, one 

ffmng widely >n ^ht-Ascensioo. the other in Declination. The 

^r ^ ? ‘a I "® practically the same as before. 

which W. ‘ ‘he whole of the stam- 

which have contributed to any one of our figures? Such an expl&n- 
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fit ion. too, fails. Systematic motion of this kind will make the lines 
of symmetry diverge from the great circles through the Apex. I 
therefore investigated what becomes of our results if, for each of our 
2$ areas. I took for the line of symmetry, not the great circle through 
the Apex, but the line which, for every particular area, satisfied rig- 
orously the condition 

Even with regard to these lines the character of the phenomenon 
as shown by our table is not changed. This proves the inadmissibility 
of an explanation by local common motion. As, moreover, in this 
case the adopted portion of the Apex plays no part whatever, it 
proves, even more conclusively than the preceding consideration, 
that the phenomenon exisU independently of errors in the determin- 
ation of the Apex. 

In order to find out, then, what may be the real cause of it, I finally 
set to work as follows: — 


I took in hand first the distribution of the numbers of the proper 
motions over the angles of portion counted from the line towards 
the Antapex. The results found for all the regions lying nearly at the 
same or at supplementary distances from the Apex (results which 
would have been Identical, bad our fundamental hypothesis been 
satisfied) were then combined. So, for instance, were the results of 
12 such areas as those of Fig. 3, of which the sine of the distance from 
the Apex lies between 0.90 and 1.00, summarized m a single set of 
results- This set proved to be all but perfectly symmetrical and duly 
gave the maximum frequency for the direction towards the Anta^x. 
For these reasons I felt myself justified in provisionally adopbng 
the set as representing the nonncl distribution 
distance from the Apex. That is, I supposed that th.s d>str.bu .on 
would nearly represent the distribution correspond.ng ^ a «t of 
proper motions Veally fulfilling the fundsmental hypothesis, cleared 
of the inequalities which it is our purpose W find out. 

In the possession of this normal distribution 
obtain the"^ inequ.liUes separately by 
normal number from the corresponding ones found directly 


observation for the separate regions. . , i„ , manifest 

It thus appeared that these inequalities consist '» ® 

nf nur 28 ^ The greater part of them clearly show two fav^d 
Sr:l?s:ra mmoflty but^one of the ^X-ttVS^d^oi 

Entering these favored “ “ift^roxiZion towards 

that .hey ell converge with cons.de able “PP™ 

solar system with these two points. 
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A sooewhat different consideration, though also not quite rigorous, 
may help to make the character of the phenomenon still more evident. 
The separate figures for the several arcus of Mg. 3 show that the 
symmetry line of the direct motions (calling direct the motions 
away from the Apex) does not generally coincide with that of the 
retrograde motions. 

The symmetry lines of the direct motions can evidently Iks de- 
termined with considerable preci«on. It appears that they con- 
verge very nearly to a single point of the sphere. This point is some 
20 degrees away from the Antapex. The symmetry lines of the 
retrograde motions cannot be determined writh tlie same accuracy. 
Still these too converge with some approximation tow'urJs a single 
point, some 75 degrees away from the Apex. 

From Fig. 3 may be judged with what approximation the sym- 
metry lines converge to the same points. The open arrow'lieads on 
the side of the direct motions ell point to absolutely the same point 
of the sphere. Similarly the arrowheads on the side of the retro- 
grade motions. These arrowheeds would completely coincide w ith 
the lines of symmetry if these indeed accurately intersected in one 
point of the sphere. 

The divergence is quite small for the direct motions, and satisfac- 
tory for the retrograde ones- 

We thus in reality have determined the Apex of the solar motion 
separately from the stars having direct motion and from those 
having retrograde motion. Instead of finding the same point (or 
opposite points), w'e find two points lying about 125^ apart. 

We will conclude that tliere are two acts of stars. The motion of 
the sun relative to the mean (the centre of gravity) of the one set 
differs from that relative to the other set. 

It follows that the one set of tbe stars must have a systematic 
motion relative to the other. 

Owing to the not rigorous character of the methods, the two points 
of convergence found in the two w*ays just described differ not in- 
considerably. The mean of the two determinations gives for the 
pottlion of the one a point 7 degrees south of a Orionis. for the other 
a point a couple of degrees south of 9 Sagittarii. We may accept 
the directions towards these poinU as a first approximation for (he 
direction of the two star-streams. That they may be found to be still 
considerably in error matters little. 

But it is important to note that the directions are only apparent 
directions, that is, directibns of tbe moUons relative to the solar sys- 
tem. '' 

If it ii true th»t two <lirettk.ns of motion predomin»te in the 

Ik ^ fo the centre of gravity 

of the syatem, these two main directions of motion must be in reality 
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diametrically opposite. For the sake of brevity I shall call the points 
of the sphere toward which the star-streams seem to be directed 
the ifrtices of the stellar motion. 

The apparent vertices were thus provisionally found to lie south 
of a Orion is and j; Sagittarii. Knowing with some approximation 
both the velocity of the sun’s moUon and the mean velocity of the 
stars, it is easy to derive from the apparent position of the vertices 
their true position, which must Ue at diametrically opposite points 
of the sphere. 

Having once got what 1 considered to be the clue to the system- 
atic divergences in the proper morions, and having at the same time 
obtained an approximation for the posirion of the vertices, I have 
made a more rigorous solution of the problem. 

The existence of two main stream-lines does not imply tbit the 
real' motions of the stars are all exclusively directed to either, of the 
two vertices; there only is a decided preference for these directions. 
I have assumed that the frequency of other directions becomes 
regularly smaller as the angle with the main stream becomes greater, 
according to the most simple law of which I could think, which makes 
the change dependent on a single constant. 

I have as yet only finished a first approximstioii to this solution. 
The result is that one of the vertices lies very near to ^ Orionis. 

a,,,*- +13*5). The other, diametrically opposite, is 
not near any bright star. They have been represented by the letter 
V in Fig. 3. They lie almost exactly in the central line of the Milky 
Way. Adopting Gould’s coordinates of the pole of this belt, I find 
the galactic latitude to be two degrees. I shall pass over the other 
quantities involved. I shall only menrion that the way in which 
I conducted the solution points to the conclusion that all the stars 
without exception belong to one of the two streams. 

To my regret I cannot give the detailed comparison of theory 
and observation, becai^se the detailed determination of the distri- 
bution of the proper morions from the data of our aolution is such 
a laborious question that I have not yet made it, and would rather 
defer it till the real existence of the streams shall have been put 
beyond reasonable doubt by other observations presently to be con- 
sidered. 1 shall only state that by this provisional solution the total 
amount of dissymmetry for our 28 regions is reduced for the i com- 
ponents as well as for. the y components to about a third of the 
amount they reach in the hypothesis of the random distnoution ot 
the 'directions. Moreover, they have lost their systematic character. 

The observations alluded to are those of the radial velociiics- 

1 suspect that the materials for a crucial test of the whole theory 
bv means of these radial velocities are even now on hand m the 
ledgers of American astronomers. Alas, not yet in published form. 
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It is this fact which has restrained me till now from publishing 
anything about these systemaUc motions* which in the main have 
been known to me for two years. 

If 1 do not hesitate to publish them now* it is in the hope of elicit* 
ing these spectroscopic data, without which a further development 
of the theory had perhaps better come to a standstill. 

If these spectroscopic observatiorts confirm the tlieory* we may 
safely go on. 

If they do not; they will undoubtedly help to find the true explan- 
ation of the dissymmetries summarised in our figures, the real exist* 
ence of which is out of the question. Further labor devoted to a false 
theory would be thrown away. 

In the mean while it seems well worth the trouble to see w hat 


evidence can already be got on the question, even from the scanty 
matenals which have become public property. 

Unfortunately w*e here meet with some difficulties, whicli singu- 
larly dimmish the value of any concltisions that might otherwise 
still have considerable weight. 

First, we have to exclude a relatively large nuniber, w'hich, prob- 
ably or certainly, do not five a fair idea of the whole- As such I con- 
sider the stars only observed because of their excessive astrononucal 
proper motion, or selected from a larger list on account of excep- 
tionally large velocity. Further, the Orion stars which seem to be 
nearly at rest in space; their relation to the system must be some- 
what exceptional. 

What remains are 78 stars. I have added 46 spectroscopic binaries, 
though the true velocity of their centres of gravity has been deter- 
mined only in a few cases. I was mostly compelled to adopt as such 
the mean of the greatest and smallest of observed velocities. 

Small though the collection be* it s^ll offers one formidable diffi- 
culty: Great part of it belongs to the very brightest stars in the sky. 
For these Campbell has discovered the most important fact that they 
have smaller motions than the mean of the fainter stare. 

What may be the cause? 


Light will be thrown thereon if more ample data confirm whet I 
found from my scanty store, apparently even more decisively than 
Campbell s phenomenon, vis.* that these sUrs also lead to a very 
sm^l wlocjty of the solar ^stem. For this would make us conclude 

L.L ^ ^ ptrticipate in its 

t r strengthened by various considerations 

nto which time does not allow me to enter now. On the other hand, 

insuperable objections, 

•" i" quite'anothe; 

and which at least compel us to wait for further conAnn- 
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But, whatever may be the cauae of the pbeQomenon, whether it 
be eosmical or even only instrumental, we must expect that the 
spectroscopic observations of the bnght stars will show the phenom- 
enon of the star-streams less strongly than will the observations of 
fainter stars; and as our list is made up in great part of such bright 
objects we must expect to find their inlluence shown in a somewhat 
less marked degree than we should be led to imagine from the con- 
siderations of this lecture, which are based on the whole of the stars 
down to the ninth magnitude. 

Now this is just what we find to be the case. 

I find, arranging In order of the distances from the nearest of the 
vertices: 


Reef \>^ocUy in the Htu of ii^hi 
{Kilom. pro sec.) 


Af«en Hit. from 




0.827 X 

no<trf9t vrrUx 

Ain. oelcc. 

of «tara. 

Thoor. 

Theor. 

3l« 

17.37 

(49) 

21.76 

17.99 

59 

13.78 

(30) 

15.98 

13.22 

79 

11.16 

(46) 

13.15 

10.87 

Mean 

14.25 


17.23 

14.26 

Amplitude 

6.21 


8.60 



The phenomenon U clearly shown. The observed numbers, how- 
ever, are only nearly S3 per cent and the observed amplitude but 
72 per cent of the theoretical value. 

A small but independent contribution is furnished by nine stars, 
of which the radial velocity has been published on account of its 
unusually large amount. If our theory is correct, the largest radial 
motions must be far more numerous near the vertices than at a 

greater distance. . , u 

The nine sUrs in question are more thickly crowded (»f such a 
word may be used of so small a number) within 43 degrees from e 
vertices than in the rest of the sky, in the proportion of three to 


one. 


Taking the evidence lor what it is worth, we may say that it con- 
firms tlie theory. The proof is not convincing, however, and 1 wis 
to express the hope that those who are in the position to test the 
whole theory by more extensive and more reliable materials wi n 

tew hundreds of stars not pertaining to the Orion stars and fainter 
than magnitu<le 3.5 must probably be sufficient for the 
if the test is fairly stood, we have certainly to see ■" ‘he pre«n 
theory no more than a second approximation to the trut . 
have to develop its utmost consequences. 
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If we do thie the time will probably come when we ^all again be 
led to evident discord with observatioD. The discordance will point 
the way to a modiSed theory, which will be accepted aa a third ap- 
proximation. We must thus come nearer and nearer to the truth. 

The theory thus may undergo a series of changes but the principle 
must remain unaltered: our diManctt $haU bt Tneeuured by the 
paraliactii motion. 

Meanwhile, in order to give a solid basis to such theories, we want 
new data. 

In my opinion the most decisive advantage of such theories as the 
above, defective though they may still be, lies for the present moment 
in this, that they point out which are the datA most wanted for the 
further development of our knowledge of the structure of tlie universe. 
They put definite problems for tlie solution of which definite data of 
observation are wanted. The practical astronomer may thus find 
reliable guidance in the preparation of his working programme. 

This is not the place to inquire into what these desiderata may 
be. Still even this lecture has brought us more than once face to face 
with difficulties which for their satisfactory solution demand obser- 
vational data for very faint stars. 

Their number la so enormous that their complete observation (a 
out of the question. Happily the purposes of autistic al investigation 
are nearly as well served by specimens so chosen that n*e may safely 
admit that they are represenUlive of the whole. 

Photography will help enormously in obtaining such specimens. 

Specimens giving the number of stars of the several photometrically 
defined magnitudes. 

Specimens giving proper motions. 

Specimens giving the class of the spectrum and (he radial velocity 
of stars of as many different magnitudes os ere accessible to our ob- 
servations. Last, not least: 

Specimens giving parallaxes. 

About these last I may perhaps be permitted to add a few words, 
bearing on the imporUnce of eutistical investigatiotks such as were 
treated in this lecture. 

Thete i«. I think, 4 very general and very natural feeling that the 
Mience of the atars wUt lack a truly aolid bads as long as it is not 
founded on direct detenoination of distance. 

HaUematically speaking, this may be so. 

^scrically 1 think we may be dightly less exacting without serious 
mk.^ At all evenU, we must be less exacting if we wish to advance 

parallaxes 

f^ below CPOl. Granting for the moment that we need not despair 
of measunng such small quanUtiea, even for individual stars, it will 
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<?ertAinly only be on the conditioo that v/€ seek to obtain relative 
parallaxes. For who will dare to prophesy that we shall be able to 
measure absolute parallaxes of such an amount in many centuries 
to come? 

Still, it is absolute parallax we want. Therefore the difficulty will 
remain: how are we to get at the parallax of the stars of comparison? 

In my conviction the part to be acted by direct determination of 
parallax in our investigations about the general structure of the 
system will be: to furnish the most powerful and most reliable check 
on the results of the statistical methods. 

These methods furnish absolute parallaxes, 

For the bulk of the stars the task of the direct determination of 
parallax will be to decide whether or no they lead to the true differ- 
ences of parallax. 

For them it cannot do more, and the task, as it is, is already by no 
means a light or an unworthy one. 

It becomes enormously more difficult if we take into consideration 
that very small but interesting part of the stare for which it can do 
more. 

We shall be able to measure directly absolute parallaxes, practically 
independent of any theory, for the stars nearest to the solar system. 
Where the parallax exceeds, say, 0*05, the uncertainty of the dis* 
tance of the stars of comparison will be practically insignificant, if 
only due care is taken as to the number and choice of these stars. 

The number of stars brighter than the tenth magnitude within 
the distance corresponding with this parallax may be evaluated at 
some two thousand. 

It will be a noble and still not over-hea\'y task to determine 
directly the paralla.t of these stars. This determination would furnish 
A foundation, independent of any hypothesis, for the astronomy of the 
regions of the stellar world nearest our terrestrial abode. 

The main difficulty, however, lies not in this determination. More 
difficult it will be to find out xphich, among the million stars brighter 
than the tenth magnitude, are the two thousand stars to be meas- 


1 have tried to show elsewhere that even this difficulty, great as it 
undoubtedly is, may be overcome without overtasking the practical 
astronomers of the present day. Since that time the kmdness of 
several scientific men has enabled me to ascertain that by using 
telescopes of longer focus the work may be dimimshed to a third or 
less of what it would demand with eorle du ctW instruments- bo in 
this direction also the future looks hopeful- 
At the end of this loo long lecture I hope you will agree with the 

^°Time has come to undertake a general attack on the mysterious 
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)&ti4 of the stars. The enterprise is no doubt e very arduous one. It 
will require unity of scientific effort. Given that unity, however, 
towards which these coi^resses must powerfully contribute, hope is 
brighter now than it was ever before. We may be certain of import* 
ant results. No doubt, as soon as, with the combined power of 
scientific men, we penetrate into the promised land, new difficulties 
wilt be met, new problems will arise, which will require modifications 
in the plan of campaign. If it were not so, the struggle would soon 
lose its fascinaring charm. 

On the other band, every Inch of firm footing gained will facilitate 
further operations. 

We may be sure that new and unexpected points of view will open 
on every side. Such is the richness of nature that the experience of 
Saul, who went out to look for bis father’s asses and found a king* 
dom, is rather common in scientific research. Already now that u 
bcglnzung has been hardly made, there is promise that it will be so in 
the present case. 

For, if it be true that the stellar system, as we know it, consists 
of two streams coming from widely separate regions of infinite space, 
and if we find no generic difference between the members of the two, 
either in their chemical composition or in their motions, then surely 
we shall have come a step nearer to the full conviction of uckity of 
nature and of its laws throughout the univerae. 

May these congresses promote in this field of work the same eofiper* 
ation and emulation that they are sure to bring about in so many 
other fields. 



SHORT PAPERS 


Profsssor R. G.AmsH. of Lick Obscrvfttory. ntd a paper before tbie Sec^on 
“Oa Double Stare,” particularly deecriUng the work a progreee at the Lick 
Obeervatory, a&d ma^f some auggestioiu aa to the lioee of future i&vestigatiooe 
that promise tbe largest returns for time and labor mvested. 

RBAB-AosURja C. M. CBeam, V. S. N-, of the Uwted States Naval Observa* 
tory, wad a paper upon tbe work of the Naval Observatory at Tutuila, Samoa, 
particularly putliiUDg the work aatig&ed to tbia Observatory is 1899 by tbe di- 
rectore of tbe nautical of the Viuted States. Great Britain, Prance, and 

Germany in tbe observation of stare to tbe south of tbe equator. 

PaoFfiSSOR A- 0- LauacBKia, of the University of California, read a paper “On 
the General Applicability of tbs Short Method of Detemining'Orbite from Three 
Observations.” 


PaoFBBSoa F. R- Mooltow, of tbe University of Chicago, presented a paper 

on “The Rdle of Celestial Mechanics in Aelroaomy.” This paper was dwided and 

discuoed under five separate heads, as follows: 

(1) The Science of Astronomy. 

(i) Constituency of Theorise. 

(8) Indirect Teste of Theories. 

(4) Direct TesU by Predictions. 

(6) Remits loaccestibk to Direct Observation. 

(9) Secular Consequences of Minute Infiuences. 

<7) Whence and Whither. 


S««..KT.»MKT 0. H. T.t«*h. Of th. Coort oDd 
DSPer “On the Accuracy Attained in Geodetic Astronomy- The oWeet^ tl« 
waTto fUte some of tbe results of an Inquiry into tbe present me^ho* of 

variation of latitude. 

Theory,” in which were given briefly some ideas of the met^ 
obtained during the special study of tbe fub*ect of the last t 7 
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CaAiRM.\K: PnonssonGEORCB E. Haw. Directs of th«« YcrkM OWrv«tory. 
SrtAkeiw: PRoreasoR HtMUcr H- Torkbr. F, «. 8., Umve-wity of Oxford. 

PbofbmOb WiLLUW W.CAKPOfcU.Djfoceor of llio I.Jck Utacrva- 
to^. 

StCREfARY: fV. S. Aoau«. Yericca Ob«crvR(ory. 


THE RELATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY TO ASTROPHYSICS 

BY KERBBRT UALL TtJRKCR 

FHorbort BrU Tum*r. D.Sc.. F.B 8., SaviUtt ProfpMor of Astrooomv: Dirpctoc 
of th« Uoiv«mty Otoprratorr. Uoivvftitjr of Oxford. EitfUfid. b. LmLi, 1801 . 
Urdj Hodrm ^hool. 1870-74 ; Clifloo Colk^e <Sel>oW). iA74-79; Trinity 
Co1lrc<> Caoibri^* (KoufidarioB Srbolar), 187^84. Chirf AMUtani. Koval 
OUrrvatory. Orarnwieb. I884*M; Fello* of Triculy CoUrfo. CnmbridKe. 

: ^vilUo Profcator of Aatrooony aad PrDow of Npw Collffp. Ox* 
ford, 1804 to proorot ticM. SoofvUfY. Royal Aatronocnical Soootv. 1892-90; 
PKoiHcnt. 190a-O8; CoudoJoI Royol ooortv. IMI-fB; Ch4irmaAofSul>o«iion 
of Aitrooomy. British Aaiodotioo. 1901. Editor of Thr Obsoroforv. 1888-97. 
Author of A/odrm dsfronomy, Attwtemical Huromp.] 

The Europeon aatronotiiers here present bftve to thank the organ- 
izes of this Congress for much more then their hospitable invitation 
to attend it, and the opportunities thus afforded of mooting here in 
St. Louis so many men eouoent in their own or other brandies of 
knowledge: over and above this (bey owe to Uiern opportunities 
of seeing the great observatories which have developed so rapidly in 
tills country during the last quarter of a centur)’, and of admiring at 
close view the resources and the work of which the fame had already 
reached us across the Atlantic. This is not the time or the place for 
any account of what we have seen and learned; but not to put on 
record a word or two of appreciation of the great works accomplished, 
and of that munificence on the part of American citisens which has 
rendered them possible, would be indeed an omission. We from 
Europe are, in at least one respect, critics well qualified to judge 
whether an adequole return is being obtained for endowments such 
as have recently fallen to the happy lot of American astronomers, 
for most of us have had some practice in the use of such endow* 
menta — hypothetically. The constraints of more modest equipments 
have inevitably suggested plans for work on a larger scale— observ- 
atories-in-the-oir which our ima^oations fill with beautiful and 
novel apparatus, where the prelinunary trials are always successful 
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and no mistakes are made. We come to you accordingly prepared to 
judge what we see by comparison with a very high standard, and 
you may well be content with the commendation which we offer 
unstinted. We rejoice to think that, in the presence of the new and 
vast possibilities opened up by the gradual accumulation of facts 
during the last century, by the invention of the spectroscope, and 
by that of the photographic plate, astronomy should be so fortunate 
as to receive valuable aid just at a time when it is so urgently needed. 
It may be well for us to glance for a moment on the other side of the 
picture, and to wonder what would have been the course of events if 
this timely aid had not come. How would astrophysics, the new- 
born child of astronomy, have been nourished? We can scarcely 
think that it would have been allow'ed to want for nutriment, but 
whatever was given to it inxist inevitably have been withdrawn from 
the scanty stock of the parent science; either parent or child, if not 
both, must have shown signs of starvation. This danger is by no 
means entirely averted even yet; the needs of both, especially of the 
youthful astrophysics, are increaring daily, as in the case of any other 
young and healthy organism. The futxue is not free from anxiety; 
but that the present is not actually a time of distress is largely due 
to the generosity displayed towards our science on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

I am tempted to make a remark regarding another science, sug- 
gested by the above considerations in conjunction with incidents 
of travel. No one can cross this great continent and note the ex- 
traordinarily rapid spread of civUizaUon, without feeling bis interest 
drawn forcibly to the remnants of the former state of things; to the 
few remaining native tribes and the monuments of their ancestors 
scattered through the land. No man of science, whatever his main 
interest may be, can be insensible to the vital importance of securing 
permanent records of these vestiges before they inevitably perish. 
No astronomer who is properly grateful for the endowment of his own 
science in time of need can fail to hope that the science of anthro- 
pology may be equally fortunate at a most critical juncture. I have 
not the means of knowing whether the vanishing opportunities are 
being properly cared for: I earnestly hope it may be so; but if it is 
not, surely this great assembly of men from all sciences and nations 
could not unite to better purpose than to urge on the American 
nation the supreme importance of special asastance to anthropolop^ 
at the present time. We all have needs, even prewing needs, but the 
pressure is not usually of this kind. The subject-matter of our 
investigations is not evanescent; we astronomers, for instance, know 
that if we must perforce put aside a particular investigation or 
lack of means, fifty years hence a more fortunate successor will find 
the eternal heavens little changed for the same purpose. But the 
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aothropolc^jst cazmot wmI; tv-ith him it is now of never, and science 
wouJd be a poor thing indeed if we could not be so unselfish as to 
recognise his needs as more urgent then our own. Is It too much to 
hope that, even before we leave this hospitable city, we may liave 
some assurance that full justice shall be done in this matter? 

It is a familiar fact that there are epochs in the history of a science 
when it acquires new vigor; when new branches are put forth and 
old branches bud afresh or blossom more plenteously. The vivifying 
cause is generally to be found either in the majestic form of the dis* 
covery of a new law of nature, or in the humbler guise of the inven- 
tion of a new instrument of research. The history of astronomy has 
been rich iu such epochs, notable among them being (hat when 
Newton announced to the world the great law of gravitation, and 
that when Galileo first turned his telescope to the skies. 

Wo have within the last half-century been fortunate enough to 
include another great epoch in astronomical history, characterized 
by the birth, almost a twin-birth, of two new scientific weapons — 
the spectroscope and the sensitive film. It is, of course, somewhat 
difficult and scarcely necessary to as^gn an exact date for the origin 
of either of these; the spectroscope was perhaps first ayatematically 
used on the heavenly b<^ies by Huggins, Rutherfurd, and Secchl in 
the fifties, but we may trace it back to the early work of Fraunhofer, 
who described the spectrum of Siriw in 1817, or further back to the 
experiments of Newton with a prism; and the dry plate, which in 
particular has conferred such benefits on our science, had of course 
its precursors in the collodion plate or the daguerreotype. But the 
greater part of the influence on astronomy d both the spectroscope 
and the photographic method dates from the time when the dry plate 
was first used successfully, not much more than a quarter of a century 
ago; and in that quarter of a century there have been compressed 
new advances in our knowledge which perhaps will compare favorably 
with the work of any similar period in centuries either pastor to come. 
It is difficult to estimate at their true value historical events in which 
we play a part, and any review of such a period undertaken now 
must be necessarily imperfect, for we art advancing ao rapidly that 
our point of view is continually changing. But it U an encouraging 
thought that obvious difficulties may enhance interest in the attempt 
and suggest kindly excuses for its shortcomings. 

From the embarrassingly large number of posable topics which 
the ^nod provides, I have selected that of astronomical photo- 
g«pby, tod I invite your attention to some characteristic features 
of the photographic method in astronomy, and some reflections 
thereuiwn. It is scarcely posable to avoid tepeaUng much that has 
been said already, but I hope it will be clear that no claim to original- 
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ity is advanced; in what follows 1 wish to clcum nothing as mine 
save its imperfections. 

The advantages of the photographic method, which attracted 
attention from the first, may be grouped under three beads ^ its 
power, its facility, and its accuracy. The lines of demarcation are 
ill-defined, but the classification will help us a little, and I proceed 
to consider the groups in this order. 

The immense p&xoer of the photographic method as compared 
with the eye arises from the two facts that (o) by tbe accumulation 
of long exposures fainter and fainter objects can be detected, and 
that (6) large regions of tbe heavens can be recorded at tbe same 
exposure. No property of the photographic plate has excited more 
marvel than the former. — that it can detect objects too faint to be 
seen even by our largest telescopes; objects of whose very existence 
we were in ignorance and shoxild have remained in igoorance. Early 
successes have been followed up by others more striking as years 
have rolled on. as better instruments have been devised, and tbe 
patience of the watchers has proved equal to greater strain. It is 
here that the change from the “wet plate to the “dry *’ has proved 
most advantageous. Tbe possibilities with the former were limited 
to the period during which it would remain wet; with the latter, 
exposures may be continued for hoxirs, days, even year# — not, of 
course, continually in tbe case of astronomical photography, for tbs 
camera must be closed when daylight approaches; but it can be 
opened again at nightfall and the exposure resumed without fault. 
In this way objects of extraordinary fwntness have been revealed 
to us. When Nova Persei had flashed into b/i)liance in 1901, and 
then slowly faded, long-exposure photographs of iU region revealed 
to us a faint nebulous structure which we could never have seen; 


they told us that this etructure was changing in appearance m a 
manner which it taxed our ingenuity to expliun, and about which 


speculation is still rife. But a greater triumph was to com^ even 
the spectrum of this faint object has been photographed, men we 
consider that in the epectrum each point of light in the 
enormously diluted by being spread out into a line, the difficulty 
of this undertaking seemed almost prohibitive; but it was no 
sufficient to prevent Mr. Perrine, of the Lick Observatory, rom 
making the attempt, and he was deservedly rew^ed by s^cccm. 
mav be wrong in regarding this success as tbe high-water m 
to direetion^at the present time, and it rrUl pro^biy be 
by some new achievement very shortly; but it wi 1 sei^e to illustrate 
the power of photography in dealing with ^ 

But may we here pause for one moment to . . 

tiveness J the hun.an eye. which i» such that .t 
very far behind in the racel The eye, sedative as it is merely 
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transient impressions, is no match ultimately for the plate, which 
can act by accumulation. But with similar instruments the plate 
must be exposed for minutes or even hours to seise the impression 
of a faint object which the eye can detect at a glance. There seems 
to be no reason in the nature of things why the eye should not have 
been surpassed in a few seconds; and in the future the sensitiveness 
of plates may be increased so that this wilt actually be the case, even 
as in the past there was a time when the sensitiveness was so small 
that the longest exposure could not compete with the eye. But this 
time is not yet come, and at the present moment the eye is still in 
some departments superior to its rival, owing to this very fact, that 
though it can only see by glances, it can use these glances to good 
effect. In the study of the planets the more clumsy method of the 
photographic plate (which, by requiring time for the formation of 
the image, confuses good moments with bad) renders it almost use- 
less as compared with the eye; and again, we have not as yet used 
photography for daylight ol^rvaUonsof atars. 

But there is another direction in which the photographic plate 
is immensely superior to the eye in power; it can record so mucij 


more at once.* Id the able hands of Prof. Bernard, Dr. Max Wolf, 
and others, this property of the plate has been used to record the 
presence in the sky of vast regions of nebulosity such as, we may 
safely say, the eye would never have satisfactorily portrayed, not 
altogether because of their faintness (for in one of his papers Professor 
Barnard tells us that he was actually led to photograph such a region 
^ause lie bad become vaguely conscious of it by eye-observation), 
but becauw of their diffusion. It is noteworthy that these beautiful 
photographs were taken with comparatively humble iuslrumente, 

we may be as yet only on the threshold of revelations still to 
be made in this direction. 

^ondJy. the photographic method repre«Dt* t greet advance 
a f«,lity of mampulatioB. A familiar example may be taken from 
the domain of planetary dmcovery. In old time, to recognire a new 

S min IT f 1,"'“^^'“ "“***‘^ laborioualy 

1? ^ ‘® ^«"t. *0 that it wu 

practically mapped m the brain. No* all thi* labor U avoided; two 

y •. >^>««perin.«t of 
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photographs of the seme re^on, taken mtbout any str^ od the 
memory or the measuriog ability of the observer, can at a giance, by 
a simple comparison, give the information that a strange object is or 
is not present, — information formerly obtained at so much cost. 
Sometimes, indeed, the cost was so great that the information was 
not obtained at all. For fifteen years Hencke searched without suc- 
cess for a planet, and for nearly forty years after the discovery of tbe 
first four small planets in 1S07 no further discoveries were made, 
though hundreds were constantly crosring tbe sky, and a dosen new 
planets are now found every year with little trouble. 

But though this instance of increase in facility is striking, it is 
far from being the only one or even the most important. Wherever 
we require a record of any kiud, whether it be of the configuration 
of stars, or of solar spots, or of the surface of tbe moon, or of a 
spectrum, the labor of obtaining it has been enormously reduced 
by the photographic method. Think for a moment of what this 
means in the last instance only, — think of the labor involved in 
mapping one single spectrum by eyo-obaervation; of the difficulty 
of settling by such a method any doubtful question of the identity 
of certain lines in the spectrum of a start A few years ago Dr. 
McClean announced that he had found oxygen in the star fi Crucis. 
Up to that time this element, so familiar to us on this earth, had ap- 
peared to belong to ua alone in the universe, for in no spectrum 
had its lines been detected. The proof of its existence in fi Crucis 
depended on the identity of a number of lines in the spectrum with 
some of those of oxygen; and the measures were sufficiently difficult 
on a photograph, so that for more than a year the scientific world re- 
fused to pronounce a verdict. How long would the case have dragged 
on if only visual measures had been possible? We may fairly doubt 
whether a definite conclurion would ever have been reached at all. 
By the sheer facility of the new method of work we have advanced 
by leaps and bounds where we could only crawl before. 

Thirdly, there has been a great gain in accuracy from the intro- 
duction of photography; and it is this quality which is above al 
of value in the science of astronomy.' The wonderful exactness of 
the photographic record may perhaps best be characterized by saying 
that it has revealed the deficiencies of all our other astronomical 
apparatus, — object-glasses and prisms, clocks, even the observer 

^^rbas almost been forgotten that in the early days the accuracy 

» Two things may be tneasuwd on * 

P^vid. enough food for refleo- 
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ot a photograph waa doubted. Even now it can scarcely be aaid 
that we know definitely the stage of refinement at which we must 
be^n to expect irregular displacements of the images from dis- 
tortion of the photographic film; but we have learned that they do 
not occur in a gross degree, and that other apparatus must be im- 
proved before we need turn our attention seriously to errors arising 
from such a cause. Consider, for instance , what photography haa 
told us about our opUcal apparatus, which we regard as having 
reached a high stage of perfection. We are accustomed to think 
of properly made optical apparatus as being sufficiently similar in 
all its parts; it is tacitly assumed in the principle of the heliometor, 
for e.xample, that one half of the object-glass is sufficiently similar 
to the other. But a stock adjustment recently adopted in photo- 
graphing a spectrum for accurate measurement exhibits clearly the 
errors of this assumption. Photographs are taken of the spectrum 
through the two halves of the objective; and if they were properly 
similar tbs lines in the two halves of the spectrum should fit exactly. 
A mere glance is usually aufficient to show discordances. It is true 
that one of the photographs Is Ukeo through the thick half of the 
prism and the other through the thin, so that errors of the prism are 
included; but these, again, are optical eirora. They are, however, not 
the only sources of error which at present mask photographic imper- 
fections. Glass plates are not fiat, and thia wont of flatness intro- 
duces sensible errors. Even with the great improvements in our 
driving-clocks which were called for immediately photographs were 
to be taken, — with electrical control and careful watching on the 
part of the observer, — there ia apt to creep in a "driving-error 
which gives bright stars a spurious displacement relatively to faint 
We must get flatter plates, better driving-clocks, and watch more 
carefully before we can certainly accuse our photographs of a failure 
in accuracy. Nevertheless, there are indications that we may be near 
the liimt of accuracy even now. Examination of the r^seau lines on 
venous plates appears to show small displacements forwhich no cause 
has yet been assigned; and the end of our tether may not be far 

^ there is hope 
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fellows. The second has to do with aviilable capita]; aod in this 
respect we are distinctly at a disadvanta^ compared with other 
men; for when a new instrument of general utility is invented, at 
once a large amount of capital ia invested in working out the details 
arxl improving them to the utmost; whereas for a scientific instra- 
ment no such funds are available. Think, for instance, of the money 
spent in perfecting the bicycle, and the time occupied in developing 
it from the earliest forms to those with which we are now familiar, 
— from the “bone-shaker'* of the sixties, through the high bicycle 
which we saw twenty years ago, to the modem machine. Think, too, 
how totally unexpected have been some of the incidents in the history 
of this machine, — such as the introduction of pneumatic tires, or its 
use by ladies.* In the case of such an instrument, now universally 
adopted, if rapid development could have been secured by expendi- 
ture of money and brains, surely enough of both commodities were 
forthcoming to attain that end; and yet simplicity and finality 
have probably not yet been atuined in s period of thirty years. When 
we compare the small amount of money and especially the small 
number of persons that can be devoted to the perfection of a new 
scientific method, such as the use of photography in astronomy, 
it will excite little surprise that progress during the same period of 
thirty years has been slower. In commerce old machines can be 
thrown on the scrap-heap when improvements sugpst themselves; 
but who can afford to throw away an old tranwbcirclef The very 
fact tliat it has been in use for many years renders its contmued use 
in each succeeding year the more imporUnt from considerations of 


It is doubtless for such reasons as these that little has yet been 
done in the way of uUlisiog photography for meridian ^b^rvatiom 
Although one or two meritorious beginnings have " 

have sufficed to show thst there are no insuperable difficultly n 
the way, up to the present moment no mendian mstrument o p 
is in regular work u«ng the photographic method. And this fac 
cannot, after all, be completely explained by the reasons mem 
tioned. Opportunities for setting up costly new 
occur frequently in astronomy, but they do occur. Greenwich 

for instance, large transit-circles have been «t up attempt 

the Cape of Good Hope; but in neither msUnce hy « 
been made to adopt the photographic method. The 6 

Observatory was reconstructed %t notion 

advantages of photography have been n,ade 

in the United States, the land of enterprise, was a start then 
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in a direction in which It is certain that we must some day travel. 
That day has probably been deferred by the stimulation of com- 
peting methods which a new one brings with it. When electric light 
was hrst introduced into England, the gas companies, stimulated 
by the stress of competUioo, adopted a new and improved form of 
light (the incandescent gas) which put them at a much less serious 
disadvantage compared with their new rival. So when photography 
began to show what new accuracy was attainable in measurement 
of star-poritions, it would almost seem as if the devotees of tlie older 
visual methods were compelled to improve their apparatus in order 
not to be left wholly behind in the race. The registering micrometer' 
was produced by Messrs. Repsold, with the astonishing result that 
the troubles from personal equation, which have so long been a difR- 
culty in all fundamental work, have practically disappeared. 

This beautiful in>*eDtion baa placed the eye once more in a posi- 
tion actually superior to the photographic plate; for with the eye wc 
can obser>'e stars in daylight, and so secure information of great 
importance, whereas no photographic method of doing this haa, us 
yet, been devised. And there is also the fact that for faint slars a 
long exposure would be required for what the eye can accomplish 
in a few seconds. 

Thus in one or tn*o astronomical channels the effects of the rising 
tide of photography have scarcely yet been felt; but into all the 
others It haa swept with ever-growing force. Looking back over the 
thirty years of advance, we may be well satisfied. With more funds 
and especially with more men, no doubt more could have been done: 
let US even admit that we might have done better with the same 
funds and the same limited staff. But on the whole we have been 
fortunate- At a critical time, when we might have felt the want of 
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larger endowments acutely, tbe need was almost anticipated by a 
stream of benefaction. If this stream had its chief source in the 
United States, its beneficial effects have poured over the whole world; 
and induced currents have begun to flow elsewhere. We may reflect 
with thankfulness how much harder our advance might have been 
but for the noble gifts to tbe Harvard, the Lick, and the Yerkes ob' 
servatories: and earnestly hope that the cheerful expectations of 
a great American astronomer, that these are but the foreshadowing 
of much larger gifts to science, may be adequately realized. 


May 1 now turn to one or two of the problems with which this 
new development of our work has brought ua face to face? They are 
numerous and serious, and it ia impossible to consider many of them, 
perhaps even the most important of them. One of the most press- 
ing is the problem of rendering generally accessible the vast accumu- 
lations of material for study that have been suddenly thrust upon 
our attention. How are our photographs to be stored, preserved, end 
published? Even now troul^es have gathered, and lime will only 
multiply them. It is many years since Professor Pickering drew 
attention to the difficulties in storing the photographic plates taken 
at the Harvard Observatory; when many thousands of photographs 
have been accumulated, not only the space they occupy, but the 
actual weight of glase, is an embarrassment. And there seema to be no 
doubt concerning the duty of accumulation. May I confess an early 
and mistaken view which I formulated on this matter? I reasoned 
thus: The proper moment for making use of a photograph taken last 
night is to-day. It is useless to defer the examination until to-morrow, 
for there will then be new photographs claiming attention. Hence, 
it is unscientific to take more photographs than can be dealt with 
iminediaUly. This seemed to be a plausible argument and to show 
a way out of the difficulty, for if a photograph had once been ade- 
quately examined, it need not be stored so carefully, and there would 
not in any case be many to store. But Professor Pickenug has demon- 
strated many times over that the view is untenable. By taking photo- 
graphs almost recklessly, and without any hope of dealing with ev^ 
a fraction of them, be has created the possibility of tracing the hist^ 
of celestial events hackwordn. When new objects 
he can go to his shelves and tell ua how long they ^-ere visible previous 
to discovery: and this information Is so valuable that we must ce 
tainly arrange our future plans with reference to it. It is quite certain 
hat we must be prepared to deal with enormous accumulations of 
SaL to store them in proper order, and to catalogue them; and 

ff it has already been found difficult to do this for the 
t during .n en.y what can w* lock for .n the 

centuries to come? 
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Podsibly tbe second difficulty, that of preservation, may be an 
antidote to the first. It is by no means certain that our photographs 
will last long; and if not, there will be a natural limit to the time 
during which they need be kept. Sir William Crookes lias, however, 
reminded \is that by toning them, by substituting sturdy gold for 
the perishable »lver, we may prolong their life indefinitely, though 
this will, of course, sensibly increase the cost of each plate. As yet 
I have not heard of any toning process being systematically adopted. 
Oxir course is, however, comparatively clear in this direction; it 
would seem imperative that a selection of the earliest photographs, at 
any rate, should be carefully toned, so that they may be available for 
comparison in years as far distant as possible. Although this is a mat- 
ter of detail, it seems to roe to compare in importance with almost 
any practical question which may claim the attention of astronomers; 
and if some decision of the kind were the only outcome of this 
gathering, I think we might be well content with the result. 


The question of publication is chiefly one of funds, and is only 
worthy of special remark because these particular funds are so often 
forgotten in planning enterprises. I need not labor the point, for 
the experience of any astronomer will supply him with plenty of 
instances. The difficulties of publication htvt much in common 
with those of storage; they will increase year by year, and even when 
the money for printing baa been found, the storage of publications 
received from other observatories will itaelf become an embarrass- 
ment. There is, however, one way in which some of the stress may 
be relieved, namely, by efficient cataloguing. If we have before us 
a hst of all the photographs existing in the world, end know that we 
can send for a copy of any one of them which may be required, it 
18 BO longer necessary to have copies of all. This applies, of couwe, 
to other publications u well; and though we may take some time to 
^ow out of the sentimental desire for a complete library, and though 
t^ existence of a few such complete institutions mav always be desir- 
ble, I venture to think that many observatories will ultimately be 

»cquiring only what is cerUinly end imme- 

fromlw'* Character 

f P^fvation of plates. 

Humanize ^ ^ «iuve»ty devoted to the 
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Utely for that very importsiot body of astronomers who are some- 
times called amateurs, though the name is open to criticism, — those 
whose opportunities for work are restricted to a more or less limited 
leisure. It is a body which U somewhat sensitive to the feeling that 
astronomical work has gone beyond them, that in the presence of 
large instruments and of the special knowledge acquired by those 
using them, their own efforts and their own humbler instruments sre 
no longer of any value. If 1 am right in supposing that this feeling 
has been called into existence lately by the rapid advances made in 
photography, it is certainly not for the first time. At previous epochs 
this diffidence has found expression, and has, 1 am glad to say, been 
met by careful contradiction; but it is necessary to repeat the ex- 
postulation again and again, for the anxiety is apt to crop up with 


every new development of astronomical activity. 

The corfy days of photography were better ones than usual for 
the amateur; indeed, the introduction of the photographic method 
is largely due to the work of such men as Rutherfurd and Draper 
in America, de la Rue and Common in England. But now that we 
have passed beyond the stage when each new plate taken was a 
revelation; now that we are tolerably familiar, at any rate, with 
the main types of possible photographs which can be taken with 
modest apparatus; more especially now that we have begun to 
discuss in elaborate detail the measurement of star-positions or of 
stellar spectra, the old shyness is beginning to crop up again. But 
it is of the utmost importance that this shyness should be zealously 
overcome. Perhaps, after all, it is not sufficient to assert that there 
is still good work for amaleurs to do, nor even to mention a few 
instances of such work urgently required; perhaps it should be 
made easier for them to follow what is being done. Especially do 
we want more and better book$. written by the best men m each 
subject. The original memoir, though it may be the proper form 
of publication for the workers themselves, does not satisfy all re- 
quirements. There is much to be done in the way of extension and 
collation before the work can be presented in a form attractive 
those who would gladly keep in touch with it if the process could be 
made a little easier. Huxley w'as constantly urging upon scientihc 
men that it was not sufficient to attain results; they must also ex- 
,,res3 them in an intelligible and attractive form. Of ^ 

easy for the same man to do both. There are few who could have 

determined, like Schiaparelli, that the ^riod of 

Mercury was eighty-eight days instead of 

Rtill who, after making the discovery, could hare pven 

lecture which he gave before the King of Italy, developing 

',ra"ive detail fhe consequences of the 

probably true that many more could make, at any rate. 
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in this direction, if adequate opportunity and inducement were 
provided. CouJd not a part of the suroa available for the endowment 
of research be devoted to the endowment of text-books? It is, of 
course, an inducement to write such a book that it is a good thing 
well done; but in the case of a scienrific worker this is scarcely 
sufficient, because tbe same could be said of his conrinuing his particu> 
lar work. If we ask him to pause, and render the treasures lie hns 
collected accessible to others, there must be some additional induce- 
ment. Publishers are not able to offer pecuniary encouragement, 
because books of tbe type I have in mind would not appeal Co a very 
large public. But why should they not be subsidised? I do not think 
it need be a very costly b\i8ines5, if the money were placed in the liands 
of a central body to issue invitatioDS for books to be written. An 
invitation would be in itself a compliment; and the actual pecuniary 
value of the inducement would shrink in importance, just as the 
actual amount of gold in a medal awarded by one of our leading 
scientific societies is not very seriously regarded. It may be objecle<l 
that to ask Che best men to write text^books is to set them to inferior 
work, and so to delay true scientific progress; but are we sure that 
the real march of science is being delayed? There are pauses In 
a journey which merely waste time; but there are others without 
which the whole journey may be delayed or prevented, as when 
a man should neglect to rest and feed the horse which carries him. 

But the development of photography has brought with it much 
more than a recurrence of diffidence in some amateurs; it has fore- 
shadowed a Mrious rearraagement of astronomical work generally. 

a new division of labor and a new system of cooperation. To 
quote one notable InsUnce: a very small number of observatories 
could take enough photographs to keep the whole world busv 
examiamg or measuring them, and we aie already face to face 
with the question whether this is a desirable arrangement Let 
«'imple of this modern situation. In the winter 
190(^03 the small planet Eroe offered a specially favorable oppor- 
tumty for determining the solar parallax, and some thousandrof 
photographs were taken at a number of obaervatories for the purpose 
it IS not yet very clear how a definitive result wDl be obtained from 
he mass of „,atenal accumulated, most of which is being dealt with 

hL been dis- 

Dorunt ^ ^ Cambridge, and one of the many im- 

K n 1 by him in a recenUy published paper (Mon, 

’ P'“*® ‘^*1 the Lick 

matcn.1. If the L,ck pl.t« can be meeaured and reduced, it will not 
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much matter if aU the others are destroyed. Whence we may deduce 
two conclusioDs: first, that it is eminently desirable that these 
beautiful pictures should be measured and reduced as soon as possible; 
secondly, that we must consider future plans of campaign very care- 
fully if we are to avoid waste of work and discouragement of workers. 
It is tolerably easy to reach the first precise conclusion; I wish it were 
easier to arrive at something more definite in regard to the second. 
It seems clear that we may expect some readjustment of the relations 
between the better-equipped observatories and those less fortunate, 
but it is not at all clear what direcUon that readjustment should 


take. One possibility is indicated by the instsnce before us: the 
discussion of the Lick photographs was not conducted at the Lick 
Observatory, but at Cambridge; the price p«d for the fine climate of 
Mount Hamilton is the accumulation of work beyond the powers of 
the staff to deal with, and the new divison of labor mot/ be, foe the 
observatories with fine climates and equipment to take Uie photo- 
graphs, and astronomers elsewhere to measure and discuss them- 
Professor Kapleyn has set us a noble snd well-known example in 
this direction, and in view of the pressing need for a study of many 
photographs already taken, it is to be hoped that his example will 
be followed, especially in cases similar to hie own, where no observa- 
tory is in existence. If in such cases the investigator will set up a 
measuring-machine instead of a telescope, he will deserve the grati- 
tude of the astronomical world. 

But the case is not so clear when a telescope is already in existence. 
Mr Hinks had a fine telescope at Cambridge, and it required some 
self-denial on his part to give up observing for a time m order to dis- 
cuss the Lick photographs and others. If accumulations aliaady 
made, and others cerUin to be made in the future, a« to b deM 
with, thi, kind of Klf-deninl mutt certnmiy «erc.sed, but U d«8 
not seem quite cle.r that it ehould always fall to the lot of *o« » 
a modest equipment. Considerations of stnet 
this view, but there is a human aide to the argumen wh^h u no 
unimportant. The danger that the minor obeervator.es sho.dd Je^^ 

their work unnecessary is even graver thw .^prompt 

in the case of amateurs already mentioned, and calls P 
attention from astronomers generally, if it is to 
more serious because of another set of 
ferent kind, vis., the funds available for 

ing tendency to accumulate in the without the 

ries, leaving many astronomers who e^d do 

means of doing it. A conspicuous in Paris seven- 

state of the work for the Astrographie observatories 

teen years ago. On the one hand a ew of^he laj 
have easily acquired funds not only for laKing au 
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plates and printing the results, but for publishing an expensive set 
of charts which Trill be of very little use to anyone; on the other hand, 
some of their colleagues have found the utmost difficulty in getting 
funds fer even taking the plates; others have got so far but cannot 
proceed to measure them; and very few indeed have yet funds for 
printing. If there had been a true sprit of cooperation for iht general 
good in this enterprise, surely some of the funds being squandered on 
the comparat)T*ely useless charts vrould have been devoted to the 
proper completion of the only part of the scheme which has a chance 
of fuffillmeot. I do not mean to imply that this would have been an 
easy matter to arrange, but it is noteworthy that no attempt in this 
direction has been made, and that as a consequence u promising 
scheme is doomed to failure in one important particular. For though 
the survey of the whole sky to the eleventh magnitude may sonic 
day be completed, it will be sadly lacking in homogeneity. Some 
sections are finished before others are begun, so that in (he vital 
matter of epoch we shall have a scrappy and straggling series instead 
of a compact whole. 

Cooperation in scientific work, the necessity of which is being borne 
in upon us from all sides, is nevertheless beset with difficulties, and 
no doubt we shall only reach success through a series of failures, but 
we shall reach it (he more rapidly if we note carefully the weaknesses 
of successive attempts. In the particular scheme of the Astrographic 
Chart, I think an error which should be avoided in future was made 
by those who have access to the chief sources of astronomical en- 
dowment. They have made the enterprise douWy difficult for their 
colleagues: first, by setting a standard of work which was unattain- 
able with limited resources; and, secondly, by depleting the reserves 
which might have gone to assist the weaker observatories 

It is easier to draw attention to these modem tendencies tlian 
to suggest a remedy for them. It may, perhaps, be questioned 
whether a remedy is either possible or necessary; it may be urged 
that It IS ^th inevitable and desirable that astronomical observa- 
tion should gravitate more and more to those well-equipped observ- 
S Th ” ** "-ndxcted. .nd that resources will 

P capita! ^'Kich 

lulte point of view of getting 

restdts most rapidly, tb«e coneluaioos may be true. But if we look 

Lron^l., 7 .°^ «tro„omers rather than of the accumulation of 

dolTriwwu’ ^ "* «“«hing must be 

opwrl and the inequalities 

‘ danger of our drifting. We 
in^ ^tronomersinto two types: one iLuted 

well^qujpped observatory m a fine but rather inaccessible 
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climate^ spending his whole time in observing or taking photographs; 
another in the midst of civilisaUon, enjoying all the advantsges of 
intercourse with other scientific men, but with no telescope worth 
using, and dependent for his material on the observations made by 
others. Some division of labor in this way U doubtless advantageous, 
but we must beware lest the division become too sharply pronounced. 
Will it be possible to prevent ita undue growth by some alternation 
of duties? Can the hermit observer and the university professor 
take turn and turn about to the common benefit? The proposal is 
perhaps a little revolutionary, and has the obvious disadvantages of 
inconvenience and expense at the epochs of change; but I do not 


think it should be set sside on these grounds. 

I must admit, however, that I am not ready with a panacea. It 
has been chiefly my object to draw attention to some modern tend- 
encies in astronomical work, hoping that the remedies may be 
evolved from a general conwderation of them. Such questions of 
the relationship of the worker to his work are oven harder to solve 
than those we meet with in the work itself. But there is at least this 
excuse for noticing them on an occasion like the present, that they 
are, to some extent, common to all departmenU of knowledge, and 
our difficulties may come to the notice of others who have had oc- 
casion to consider them in other connections and may be able to help 
us. Or, again, we may Uke the more flattering view that the human 
problems of astronomy to-day may be those of some other science 
to-morrow; for astronomy is one of the oldest of the sciences, and 
Ixas already passed through many stages througli which othem must 
pass. In any case, we must deal with these problems m the sight of aU 
men* and of all the consequences entailed by our lately acquired 
opportunities, none are more interesting and none can ^ more im- 
t>ortant to us than those affecting the astronomer himself. 
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The investigator in any 6eld of knowledge must, as the price of 
success, both comprehend the general principles underlying his special 
problem, and give constant care to its details. Yet it is well, now 
and then, to leave details behind and consider the bearing of his 
work upon the science as a whole. Whether our subject is that of 
determining the accurate positions of the stars, or their radial veloc- 
ities, the orbits of the planets, or the constitution of the sun, we ere 
making but minor contributions to the solution of the two great 
problems which at present compose the science of astronomy.' These 
problems, perhaps the most profound in the realm of matter, may be 
stated thus: 

(1) A deUrmination of the structure of the wdereal univerw; of 
the form of that portion of limitless space occupied by the universe; 
of the genera! arrangement of the sidereal units in space; and of their 
motions in accordance with the law of gravitation. 

(2) A determination of the constitution of the nebul«, stars, 
planets, and other celestial objects; of their physical conditions and 
relations to each other; of the history of their development, in accord- 
ance with the principles of sidereal evolution; and of what the future 
has in store for them. 

The first problem has for iU purpose to determine vhere the stars 
are and whither they are going. It has been ably treated under the 

head of astrometry. , . i j> 

The second seeks to determine the nature of the heavenly bodies, 

_ uhat Ike >tor, reclly are. This field of inquiO' « 


* The motives of these problems are distinct and definite, ^it. 
judged by the ultimate bearing of his resnIU, nearly eve^ 

L narking in both fields. The astrophysicist borrows the tools of the 
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astroDomer of portion, the latter uses the results of the former, and 
vice verse. Let ne give two illustrations. Astrophysics desires to 
know the relative radiating power of matter in different types of 
stars, — the Sirian and solar types, for example. The mendian circle * 
and the telescope ^ discovered a companion to Sirius; the micro* 
meter determined the form and position of the orbits; * the Ircliometor 
observed the star's distance;* and the photometer' measured the 
quantity of light received from it. Computations determine from 
these data that Sirius is but two and one half times as massive as 
our sun,* whereas it radiates twenly*one times as much light; ’ from 
which it follows that a given quantity of matter in Sirius radiates 
many times aa effectively as the same quantity of solar matter, — a 
fact of prime importance in the astrophysical study of all Sirinn stars. 
The parallaxes of the stare are needed by the student of stellar 
evolution as well as by the student of the structure of the henvens. 

Again, the measurement of radial velocities of the stars has been 


left almost completely to those observers who arc especially inter- 
ested in astrophysical problems and methods, yet it is the student 
of astrometry who is eager to use their results. The overlapping of 
the two departments of astronomy is but the symbol of progwss. 

The term astrophysics is of the present generation, but the begin* 
nmgsof aslrophysicalioquiry are somewhat older. Theories of plan- 
etary evolution by Kant' and Laplace;* observations of nebul» 
and star clusters by the elder Herschel.** and his wonderfully saga- 
eious deductions cooceraing them; various studies of planetary 
markings and conditioDs; systematic investigations of the sun-spots 
including Sebwabe's discovery » of their eleven-year period; - these 
constituted the msin body of the science in 1869- But the spirit of 
inquiry as to the nature of the heavenly bodies was latent in manv 
quarters; and Kirchhoff’s immorUl disco\-ery of the fundamental 
^nciples of spectrum analysis » opened a gateway which many 
were eager to enter. The spectroscope became at once, and has 
^aiwd, theastmphyaicist's principal instrument. However, the 
^trum IS not his only field, nor the spectroscope his only tool 
Radiation in all its aspects, and the instruments for detertn in ing its 

*'»■ 

I Lvn. 131. 
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quantity and quality, are tlie means to the ends in view. And the 
great generalizations of sctentific truth, the doctrines of evolution 
And of the conservation of energy, for example, have been do less 
helpful here than elsewhere. 


The study of our sun forms the principal basis of aatrophysical 
research. The sun is an ordinary star, comparable in size and condi* 
Mon with millions of other stars, but it U the only one near enough to 
show a disk. The point-image of a distant star must be studied as an 
integrated whole; whereas the sun may be observed in considerable 
geometrical detail. We cannot hope to understand the stars in general 
until we have first made a thorough study of our own star. 

We are unable to study the body of the sun, except by indirect 
methods. The interior is in viable. The spherical body which we 
popularly speak of as the sun is hidden from view by the opaque 
photosphere. This photospherie veil, including the sun-spots; the 
brilliant facule and fiocculi, projecting upward from the photosphere; 
the reversing layer, in effect immediately oyerlying the photosphere; 
the chromosphere, a stratum associated with and overlying the revers- 
ing layer; the prominences, apparently ejected from the chromo- 
sphere; and the corona, extending outward from the sun in all direc- 
tions to enormous distances;— these superlatively interesring features 
of the sun constitute the only portions accessible for direct observa- 
tion; and they are an insignificant part of its mass. They are liter- 
ally the sun’s outcasU. Our knowledge of the sun is based almost 
exclusively upon a study of these outcasts. Nevertheless, we are able 
to formulate a fairly simple and satisfactory theory of its constitu- 


tion. 

The materials composing the sun appear to be the same as those 
forming the earth’s crust. Of the eighty known elements, slightly 
more than half have been observed in the reversing layer and chromo- 
sphere, by means of their spectra. The existence of others remains 
unproved, but there are no reasons to doubt that they too are 
Our most complete study of the sun’s composition was made by 
Rowland,* and he has said that, if the earth were healed to the 
temperature of the sun, the terrestrial and solar spectra would be 
virtually identical. 

The force of gravity at the sun’s surface is well known, but the 
radial pressures at interior points are somewhat uncertam, as they 
deoend upon the unknown law of increasing density with increasing 
de^h. The minimum value of the pressure at the sun s centre is 
thought to be fully ten thousand million times the ® ? 

fltmwphere at sea-level.» The most probable value of the effective 
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temperature of the sun's radiating surface is 6000® Centigrade,* and 
the minimum value for the centre is perliaps five million degrees. In 
view of these high temperatures, and the low average density of the 
suD, the interior must be largely gaseoiis. and perhaps entirely so; 
although, under the stupendous pressures, a great central core is 
probably of a viscous consistency,’ but ready to assume tlic usual 
properties of a gas when the convection currents carry the viscous 
masses up into re^ons of lower pressure. 

The surface strata are radiating heat into surrounding space. To 
maintain the supply, it is imperative that convection currents should 
carry the cooled masses down into the interior, and bring correspond* 
ing hot masses up to the surface. These currents make (he sun a very 
tempestuous body. Further, the outrushing materials must acquire 
(he higher rotational speeds of the surface strata, and the inrushing 
must lose their tangential momentum; and these can scarcely bo 
ineffective factors in the sun's circulatory system. 

The mechanical theory of the maintenance of at least a part of 
the sun's radiation must be considered as a necessary consequence of 
the law of gravitation — as unavoidably a consequence of that law ns 
precession is. Hclmholts computed (hat a contraction of the solar 
diameter of less than 400 feet per year * would suffice to maintain the 
present rate of flow- Whether this is the sole source of supply is 
uncertain, and very doubtful. The discovery of sub-atomic forces in 
uranium, thorium, and radium is of interest in this connection. These 
radioactive substances have revealed the existence of intense forces 
within the atom, long dreamed of by students of physics and chem- 
istry, but never before realized. The energy radiated by an atom of 
these substances is thousands of times greater than that represented 
by the ordinary chemical transformations of equal masses of any 
known element. Whether these forces are working within the sun, 
prolonging its life many fold, and incidentally diminishing the re- 
quired rate of Helmholtsian contraction, we do not know; but we are 
not justified in treating gravitation as the sole regulator of radiation ’ 
We are encouraged to this view by the fact that the age of the earth, 
as interpreted by geology and biology, U many times greater than the 
superior limit set by the gravitational theory. 

The dassUngly brilliant photospheric veil which limits the depth 
of our solar view is due, with no room for doubt, to the condensation 
^those metallic vapors which, by radiation to cold space, have cooled 
below their critical temperatures. These clouds form and float i 


in 
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a great sea of uncondeosed vapors, very much as do our terrestrial 
clouds; but it seems probable that the process of formation is con- 
tinuous and rapid; and that they are added to from above, or from 
the interstices, and melt away from below. 

The sun-spots are the mostexten^vely studied and the least under- 
stood of all solar phenomena. That they are large-scale interruptions 
in the photosphere, and at the same rime the most striking evidence 
of atmospheric circulation, there can be no doubt. Observations 
made near the sun’s limb, to detennine whether the spots are eleva- 
tions or depresrions with reference to the photosphere, seem not to be 
reliable, perhaps because of abnormal refractions in the strata over- 
lying and surrounding the spots. In the earth's atmosphere, a high 
barometer is tbe indlcarion of descending currents, which generate 
heat by compression and prevent cloud formation. Is not the umbra 
of a spot an area of high pressure, which forces the solar atmosphere 
slowly downward, preventing cloud formation in that area, but 
favoring the growth of brilliant faculs and floccuU in the regions of 
uprush surrounding the spot, a theory first suggested by Secchi? 

The visible spots are not the sole evidences of circulation. The 
surface is covered with a network of interstices, or vents between 
clouds, which probably exercise all the functions of the virible spots, 
but on a smaller scale. 

There is no reason to question the truth of Young’s discovery that 
the Fraunhofer lines originate in the absorption of a reversing layer ‘ 
— a thin stratum of uncondensed vapors lying immediately over 


and between the photospheric clouds, 

The chromospheric stratum, several thousand miles in thickn^, 
includes and extends far above the reversing layers, and contains the 
lighter geses, such w hydrogen and helium, and the vapora of calcium, 
sodium, magnesium, and other elements which do not condense un cr 


existing temperatures. . 

The prominences have in general the same 
chromosphere. In some the lighter gases, and 
metallic vapor*, predominate. They ate 
projected beyond its usual level by the more 
Lts. or perhaps by eruptions of a volc.mc char.cUr, and the« 

forces are almost certainly augmented by the 
radiation It is difficult to account for tbs quicsccn , 
prominences in regions far above the chromosphere on any sup^sition 
other than that they are in equilibrium under the opposing influences 
of gravity and radiation Pressure. , 

1 u. S. 5a wy lUport. l$70, pp« 141 156. 
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poaent particles are driven outward from the aun, and that many of 
them probably fall back into the sun, cither singly or after combining 
to form larger masses. It is suggested that outbound particles may 
be started on their way by the violent solar circulation, continued on 
their journey by radiation pressure, and arranged in the characteristic 
streamers under the influence of magnetic forces. 

The light received from the corona is of three kinds: 

(1) A small quantity of brigbtdine radiations from a gas overlying 
the chromosphere. This gas is unknown to terrestriai chemistry, and 
astronomers provisionally call it coronium. It is distributed very 
irregularly over the solar sphere, and shows a decided preference ' for 
the sun-spot tones. 

(2) The bright-line radiations from coronium a re almost a negligible 
quantity, in comparison w'ith thoee from the same regions W'hicli form 
a strictly continuous spectrum, and which seem to be due to (he 
incandescence of minute particles heated by the intense thermal radia- 
tions from the sun. 


(3) A small proportion of the inner, and a Urge proportion of the 
outer, coronal light are solar rays reflected and diffracted by the coro- 
nal particles. 

Arrhenius has recently shown that Abbot’s observation * of an ap- 
parent temperature of the corona nearly equal to that of his observing 
room is in harmony with the spectrographic evidence of an inner 
corona composed of incandescent particles. Arrhenius * finds that one 
minute dust particle to each II cubic meters of space in tbe coronal 
region observed by Abbot, raised to the temperature of 4620^ absolute 
required by Stefan’s law, would give a corona of the observed bright- 
ness, and of the observed temperature. The bolometric strip meas- 
ured the resultant temperature of tbe few highly heated particles 
and the cold background of space upon which tbe particles are seen 
in projection. 

Arrhenius further estimates that a corona composed of incandescent 
dust particlesneed not have a total mass greater than 25.000,000 tons 
to radiate the quantity of light yielded by tbe brightest corona 
ob»rved. This is approximately that of a cube of granite only 200 
meters on etch side; a remarkably small mass for a volume whose 
linear dimensiona are millions of kilometers. 

This Ttnmi of solsr theoiy necesssrily overlooks msoy unsettled 
® Most important of sll. perhaps, is that 

^he solar constant: does it vary, and in accordance ,vith what law? 

^hin 1 tun-spot^riod, «,d why are the large spots grouped 
w.th,n lunjted eonesf Why does the form of tbe wtoM iTa 
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period equal m length to tbe spot period? Why does the engulsr 
speed of rotation increase from the poles to the equator? What is the 
origin of the faeuls and tbe flocculi? Why do the Fraunhofer lines 
show* little evidence of high atmospheric pressure? Why are the 
radiations from calcium, one of the heavy elements, so prominent in 
the higher chromospheric strata and in the prominences? A great 
number of such questions are pressing for solution. Under the 
stimulus of the bnlliani researches of our churman, the reinventor 
and the leading developer of the spectroheliograph^ cooperative plans 
for solar work on a large scale are now being organised. We should 
be vitally interested in promoting these plans; for the study of the 
sun, as the principal foundation of astrophysical research, has been 
unduly neglected. 


The celestial bodies develop under conditions over which w*e have 
no control. We must observe the facts as they axe, at long range, and 
interpret them in accordance with those principles of physical science 
which govern what seem to be closely related terrestrial phenomena. 
A successful study of the development of matter in distant space, 
under the influence of heat, pressure, electricity, and other forces of 
nature demands a complete understanding of the action of the same 
forces upon terrestrial matter. The astrophysicist dwells in the 
laboratory as well as in the observatory; and laboratory researches 
must supply the links which connect w'orld-life and star-life. 

It has not been possible for laboratory investigators to reproduce 
stellar phenomena on a scale approaching Chat occurring in nature, 
nor to duplicate conditions of temperature and pressure exjstmg 
within the stars; and these are unfortunate limitation. 
less, many successes have been achieved in this direction. The low- 
temperature triumphs of Dewar ,» Olczewski, and others approximate 
to the conditions of space surrounding the stars. The electric arc and 
spark appear to reproduce the temperatures of many stellar chromo- 
spheres and reversing layere. The electric furnace of Moissan s^rns 
to supply temperatures comparable with those of the photosphere, 
and it promises to throw light upon the processes of cloud formatmn 
in the stars. Investigations as to the influence of varying 
^ from almost perfect vacua up to many atmospheres, - as to the 
effects of varying electrical conditions and of ot er ac 
answered many celestial questions, and introduced others equally 

Tlorntory ob^n-a.ion* ha^■e es.abli.hed that the J 

element, are not the same under all circumstances, fo.merly 

. Numorou. paper, ia Proc^i-<i. of the Roy.) Society, principally Uet. cen 
1S90 and 3000. . nrincioally betwwu ISOO ood 1000. 
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tliought it remarkable tbat lutrogen should have two or tfiree char- 
acteristic spectra, or that a metal should have a spark spocirum and 
an arc spectrum. We are now confronted with the potent fact that 
an element may have a variety of spectra, depending upon the nature 
and the intensity of the forces employed in rendering it luminous.^ 
But for most cases these involve only moderate variations in the 
relative intensities of spectral lines. The complications whi eh threaten 
to result therefrom are more apparent than real. The multiplicity 
of spectral reactions promises to be a i>owerful aid to unulysis, by 
supplying a more exact key to the conditions in the celestial light 
source which produce the observed effects. 

For many years following the application of the spectroscope to 
celestial problems it was supposed that a continuous speetrum must 
indicate incandescent solid or liquid matter. The situation is not 
so simple as this. Some gases radiating under high pressures give 
spectra apparently continuous. 

The effect of increasing temperature conditions on certain spectra 
has long been well known. Certain tinea are enhanced in relative 
brilliancy when we pass from the temperature of the ore fo that of 
the high-tension spork, and neererso;* but it seems certain that, 
within measursbie limits, the positions of the lines do not change 
under this influence. 

Humphreys and Mohler > have proved that the spectral lines are 
shifted by pressure; toward the red with increasing pressure in the 
atmosphere surrounding the arc. It is not difficult to see the bear- 
ing of this discovery upon ulrophysical inquiry. Some subjects are 
made more complex; but the hope is held out that eventually we 

may detect these indications of pressure, differentially, in the brighter 
stars. * 


It is also known that the spectra of some elements are altered by 
the presence of other elements.* but the extent and character of the 
mduced changes are little understood. As the chemical elements are 
never found alone in celestial bodies, the serious consequences of this 
effect must be evident. 

The tenpereture in glowing PlUcker lubes U of great inlerest, from 
the probable temperatures of nebule, the auron*, and 

or^Lem T. '®" thermometrie device can deal with the 

h^,; . r f.r atumpted have issigned tempera- 

turea but a few degrees higher than that of the environment. These 
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indications are probably correct for the average temperature of the 
contents of the tube, but hardly so for those molecules which are 
glowing. Jt has been suggested that perhaps a very small proportion 
of the molecules receive and carry the discharge: that while the 
molecules in action may be very hot, the average for all in the tube 
is very low. It seems reasonable to suppose, also, that the low-tem- 
perature indication is due to the fact that the current is actually 
passing but a small fraction of the Ume. The effect upon the eye 
is that of a continuous glow, whereas the thermometer measures ^e 
average effect. 

The infiuence of a magnetic held ^ upon the character of spectral 
lines, established in the laboratory by Zeeman, has not yet been ob- 
served in celestial spectra, but its detection may be merely a question 
of the dispersive power available on faint spectra. 

It will be perceived that the interpretation of celestial spectra must 
be made with circumspection. We are not always justified in reaching 
conclusions upon the spectroscopic evidence alone; genera) conditions 
must also be taken into account. For example, shall we say that the 
temperature of the gaseous nebule is very high, because they have 
bright-line spectra? On the contrary, the difficulty of maintainiug a 
high temperature in o mass so attenuated should be given at least 
equal w'eight. The radiating molecules or particles may for the instant 
be quite hot, but the effective temperature of the wliole nebula 


is probably low.* 

Tlie experimental verification of radiarion pressure by Lebedew • 
and by Nichols and Hull * is far-reaching in its consequences. We 
must take this force into account, as truly and as constantly as we 
must consi<ler gravitaUon. Radiation pressure requires us to recon- 
struct our theories of comets' tails, of the corona, of the sodiacal light, 
of the aurora, — in fact, of every phenomenon of nature involving 
minute particles.* And what celestial object does not involve them? 

On the other hand, the student of the stars has pointed the way 
for the laboratory investigator, in many instances. The ultra-violet 
hydrogen series* was photographed by Huggins, in the spectrum of 
Vega, before it was found in tlw laboratory; and Pickering has dis- 
covered another hydrogen series,* in Zeta Puppis, which still awaits 
terrestrial duplication. The hypothetical element, helium, in the sun, 
waited a quarter-century for Ramsay’s discovery,* and the laboratory 
investigation • of its more complete spectrum which followed, btu- 

' Handbuch dfr n. 
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dents of the soUr coroon tnd of the gaseous nebuls ere discussing 
the properties of the hypotbetice) elements coronium and nebulium 
almost as familiarly as if they had actually handled them. Out of 
some 20,000 absorption lines mapped by Rowland, more than the 
half are awaiting laboratory identiiieatiOD. 

In this connection, the mathematical relations existing between 
the positions of lines in the spectra of many of the principal elements, 
discovered by Balmer,‘ Kayser,»Runge, and Paschen,’ have already 
been of great utility; and they can scarcely fail to illuminate the 
question of the construction of the atoms involved. 


A new era of physical science was inaugurated about eight years 
ago by the discovery of argon on the one hand, and of the X-rays on 
the other. The former was followed by the discovery, in quick suc- 
cession, of severs) other constituents of the earth’s atmosphere wiijch 
at present demand our attention as to their presence in chromospheric 
and auroral phenomena. It would be most surprising if the many 
forma of radiation, including those of the rsdioactive substances, dis- 
covered in the train of the X-rays, should not throw strong light upon 
the constitution of matter. And how shall we deal intelligently with 
the forms of matter in other worlds before we undersUnd the conatitu- 
tion of matter upon the earth? The modem theory of electrons, tii 
which material atoms play the subordinate part, and electric charges 
the principal part, promiKs to have a wide application to celestial 
phenomena. Further, the actual transport and interchange of matter 
m the form of small particles, from one star to another, as urged with 
great learning and skill by Arrhenius,* seems to be a plain and un- 
avoidable consequence of recently esUblisbed physical facts. Should 
this theoiy stand the test of time, its far-reaching consequences 
would accord it a position of the fi«t rank. 


Tbi photograpluc programme insuguraUd with the Crosaley Re- 

V of the regions containing 

the principal nebul® and star^ustere. These photographs, covering 

wmch 746 are new. If this proportion should hold good over the 
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dicftted by several coo^dersUons — the planete in the solar system, 
the spectroscopic binaries, the eclipsing variable stars, and the gravi- 
tational power of the universe — should outnumber the bright ones 
several fold.' It is the thesis of astrophyrics that all these objects— 
the nebul«, the bright stars, and the inviwble bodies — are related 
products of a system of sidereal evoluUon. The general course of the 
evolutionary process, as applied to the principal classes of celestial 
objects, is already known. We are able to group these classes, with 
little chance of serious error, in the order of their effective ages. 

The earliest form of material life known to us is that of the gaseous 
nebule. In accordance with the rimplest of phyrical laws, a nebula 
must radiate Its heat to surrounding space, In accordance with 
another law, equally simple, it must contract in volume,— towerf 
a centre, or toward several nuclei,— and generate additional heat in 
the process. Eventually a form of considerable regularity will result. 
Whether this form is that of a typical planetary nebula, of a spiral 
nebula, or of some other type, is a matter of detail. It is qmte possible 
that nature uses several moulds in shaping the contracting messes, 
according as they lie on one side or the other of critical conditions. The 
variety of existing forma is extensive. One can see very little rescm- 
blance in the Trifid Nebula,* which is apparently breaking up into 
irregular masses; the Dumb-Bell Nebula,* from whose nearly circular 
form rings of matter seem to be separating; the great spiral nebule; 
the Ring Nebula in Lyra,* with a central star; the compact planetsiy 
nebula G. C. 4300 ,* conU ini ng a dense, well-defined nucleus; and 
many others of distinct types. 

The condensed globular forms occupying the positions of nebular 
nuclei have almost reached the first stage of ate lar life. 

It is not difficult to select a long list of well-known stare which 
cannot be far removed from nebular condiUons. These are the start 

rnUinlng both the Huggins and 
hydrogen line*, the bright line* of helmm, aod e f*" 
identified. Gemma Argus • and Zeta Pupp.s ” 

Other is DM +30.‘^9.* which is actually surrounded with a spher 
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Casslopei&e, Pl^iooe, and Mu Centauri are exampiea. Closely related 
to the foregoing are the helium stars.' Their absorption lines include 
the Huggins hydrogen sei^ complete » a score or more of the con* 
spicuous helium lines, frequently a few of the Pickering hydrogen 
series, and usually some iocons^MCUOUS metallic litres. Calcium ub- 
sorption is absent, or scarcely noticeable. The white stars in Orion 
and the Pleiades are typical of this age. 

The causes which produce bright lines in stars ' are not thoroughly 
understood; but atmospheres of higher temperatures than their 
underlying strata, or very extensive simple atmospheres, seem to 
be demanded. The former condition, on the large scale required, 
involves some difficultiea, and mildly suggests the possibility that 
external induences may be acting upon the radiating strata of bright- 
line stars. 


The assignment of the foregoing types to an early place in stellar 
life was first made upon the evidence of the spectroscope. The photo- 
graphic diacovery of nebulous masses in (he regions of a large propor- 
tion of the bright-line and helium stars affords extremely strong con- 
firmation of their youth. Who that haeseen the nebulous background 
of Onoc,> or the lemnanUof nebulosity in which the individual stars 
of the Pleiades' are immersed, can doubt that the star* in these 
groups are of recent formation? 


With the laps* of time, stellar heat radiate, into ,pace; and, ao far 
M the individual aUr la toncerned, ia loat. On the other hand, the 
force of pavity m the surface atraU increases. The inevitable con. 
traction ID volume is accompanied by increasing average temperature, 

necessary consequence. The second 

.7"!,’,''*"'*.^’ »t»nrption ia in- 

Unaified, the helium lines become indistinct, and calcium and iron 

absorptions begin to aasert themselves. Vega and Sirius* are con- 
spicuous examples of this period. Increasing age gradually wbs the 
hydm^n lines of their importance, the H end K L, ffad^n^ Z 

of h ve and f; '0'°^ f***” in tbe direction 

a ell kl ; through types exemplified by manv 

aell-known stars, the solar stage is reached.* The reversing layer in 

he near the summit of sullar life. The average tempe™tu™'"of 
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the mass must be nesrly & meidmum, for the low density indicates 
a constitution that is still gaseous. 

Passing time brings a lowering of average temperature. The color 
posses from yellow to the red, in conse^^uence of lower radiating tem^ 
peratures and increasing genera) absorption by the atmosphere. The 
hydrogen lines become indistinct, metallic absorption remains pro- 
minent. and brood absorption bands are introduced. In one type, of 
which Alpha Herculis ' is an example, these bands are of unknown 
origin; in another, illustrated by 19 Pisciumi’ they have been de- 
finitely identified as of carbon origin. The relation between the two 
types is not clear. It has even been advocated that the evolutionary 
process divides shortly after passing the solar stager that the reddish 
stars with absorption bands sharply terminated on the violet edges 
are on one branch, and that the very red atara with absorption bands 
sharply defined on the red edges are on the other branch. This plan 
of overcoming a difficulty seema to me to introduce a greater difficulty; 
and I do not doubt that systematic investigation will supply the con- 
nections now miaring. That the denser edges of the bands in Type 
IV ’ Seech i should occupy the same positions as the denser edges of 
absorption bunds in Type iii* can hardly be without significance; 
and Keeler’s view that the carbon absorption bands in Type iv are 
matched by carbon radiation , in some stare, at least, of Type ni, 
suggests a most promising line of investigation for powerful instru- 
ments. 


There is scarcely room for doubt that these types of stars are ap- 
prooching the last stages of stellar development. Surface tempera- 
tures have lowered to the point of permitting more complex chemical 
combinations than those in the sun. The development of “sun-spots ’ 
on a lorge scale is quite probable, and the first struggles to form a 
crust may be enacted. Type iii includes the several hundred long- 
period variable stars of the Omicron Ceti ‘ class, whose « 

maximum brilliancy show several bright Imca of hydrogen and other 
elements. The hot gases and vapors seem to be alternately impris- 
oned and released. It is significant that the dull red stars iw all very 
faint, — there are none brighter than the 55 magnitude. Their effect- 
ivc radiating power is undoubtedly very low. 

The period of development succeeding tbe red-star age of Ty^ 
IV has illustrations near at hand, in tbe planets Jupi 
earth; invisible save by borrowed light. When the interior heat of a 
body shall have become impotent, the future promi«s save 

riw leveling influence of its own gravitation and meteorological 
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elemenU. U is true tbet & eollisioD may occur to traa&fonn a ^ark 
body’s energy of motioD into beat, sufficient to convert it into a glow> 
log nebula, and start it once more over tlic long path of evolution. 
This is a beautiful theory, but the facts of observation do not give 
it satisfactory support. There is little doubt that the principal no vie 
of recent years have been the results of collisions,' cither bettveen two 
massive dark bodies, or between a massive body and an invisible 
nebula. The suddenness with whieh intense brilliancy is generated 
would seem to call for the former, but the latter is much more prub> 
able, in view of many facts. Tbe nebular spectra of the novx are 
generated in a few months: ’ but in e^'ery case thus far observed the 
bright nebular bands grow faint very rapidly, and in the course of 
a few years leave a continuous spectrum, apparently that of an 
ordinary star. Esther the masses involved in the phenomena arc 
extremely small, or the disturbances are but skin-deep. In any case, 
tbs Q 0 V« afford little evidence as to the complete renebularisution 
of dark bodies. 

I spoke of the averegt temperature of a developing star as reaching 
a maximum near the solar stage when the border-line between gaseous 
and liquid constitution is reached. This refers to the entire mass. 
Tbe law of surface temperatures is quite a different one, The briglii* 
line and helium start seem to have hotter surfaces than the solar and 
red stars. The spectra which we observe are surface phenomena which 
indicate the temperatures of the radiating and absorbing strata. The 
maximum intensity of con^uous radiations is higher up in tlie spec- 
trum for the white surt than for tbe yellow and red, a safe indication 
of higher temperatures. The lines in whit^star spectra arc distinctly 
the enhanced lines thought to be produced by high temperatures. 
These facta are not inharmonious. Surface temperature is a function 
of the rapidity with which convection currents can carry heat from 
the interior to the surface. The comparatively low internal heat of 
white stars, delivered quickly at the surface by rapidly moving gases, 
may readily mninUin higher atmospheric temperatures than the 
much hotter interiorsof solar stars, whose circulation has the sluggish- 
neas of viscosity. ^ 


Sir William aad Lady Huggina are iaclioed to assign greater im- 
^rtance to and deiwty, as faeton io ev.rfution, than to tern- 

wlrttT to ^ ereat surface 

1«^ 8e»««f on and radration of heat is acrelerated. and the 

n to “ to tois view , 

"’hi'h the more 

msssive prunary is generally yellower than the less massive com- 
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panion. The subject is one of great difficulty and icnportance, and, 
unfortunately, laboratory methods are on too small a scale of mass 
and pressure to solve the problem. 

Up to the year ISOO only twelve variable stars were known. Chand- 
ler’s catalogue, ‘ dated 1888, contains 225 entries. The remarkable 
progress made by astronomical science in the past fifteen years is 
fairly indicated by the fact that in ibis interval the number of known 
variable stars increased from 225 to more than 1400. To Harvard 
College Observatory belongs the great credit of discovering nearly 
900 of these objects. 

In many respects variable stars conatitute the most interesting 
class of objects in the heavens. The tens of nullions of ordinary stars 
are undoubtedly growing older; and the tens of thousands of nebule, 
from which stars will eventually be formed by processes of condens- 
ation, are undergoing transformation; but appreciable changes in the 
ordinary stars and in the nebulse proceed with extreme deliberation, 
and no permanent changes have yet been noted. Variable stars, on 
the contrary, are changing before our eyes; and they repeat their 
fiuctuations continually. They present opportunities for discoveries 
of the greatest interest in themselves, and of remarkable utility in the 
study of the problem of stellar evolution. 

It is a conservative statement that in nineteen variable stars out 
of twenty we have little idea as to the causes of variability. The 
causes of the variations have been determined in the esse of Algol * 
and a few others of that class r large dark companions revolve around 
these stars, and once in every revolution the companions pass between 
us and the principal stars, thus preventing a portion of their light 
from reaching us. In Zeta Geminorum * and three or four others of Its 
class the spectroscope has shown that massive dark companions are 
close to, and rapidly revolving around, the principal stars. These 
invisible companions produce disturbances in the extensive atmo- 
spheres of the stars, and cause the observed variations in brightness, 
but the nature of the disturbances la stUI a matter of conjecture. 
0 micron Ceti * and other stars of its class have given no evidence of 
companions- Brightness variations in them seem to be due to in- 
ternal causes. Perhaps they have reached the age when solid crusts 
attempt to form on their surfaces, just as one day a crust struggled 
to form on the liquid earth. A crust formed one month may be 
melted or sink to a lower level a few months later. Perhaps there 
are ‘‘sun-spots ” on these stars, in scale vastly more extensive and in 
period shorter than those on our sun; but these suggested explana- 
tions may be far from the truth. 

’ A9/row>mfcrtt J^urnct. viii, 81, • 

’ Gerkc’a Syaftm of the Sioro, p. 128. * 
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For more than half a century a great many astronomers have de- 
voted themselves assiduously to making photometric observations of 
variable stars. There are a dosen observatories, both large and small, 
which are systematically devoring some of their resources to this 
work. By common consent of the profession, or by appointment 
from learned socieries, there have for some fifty years been individual 
astronomers, or committees of astronomers, who systematise results, 
call attention to the need for observations of certain neglected ob- 
jects, and in many other ways encourage the photometric study of 
variable stars. Fboiometers are inexpensive, the methods are simple, 
and results have rapidly accumulated. 

Observations of variable stars with slit-spectrographs, on the 
contrary, are surprisingly meagre and fragmentary. Xot a single 
institution, not a single telescope, not a single observer, is working 
continuously or even extenrively on the subject. Yet the method is 
a very powerful one: the few isolated studies made on variable stars 
have led to results of remarkable richness. The subject is one of great 
difficulty. Photographic spectra require much time for accurate 
measurement and reduction. And, finally, powerful and expensive 
instruments are demanded. 

Harvard College Observatory has been remarkably successftil in 
discovering variable stars by means of peculiarities in their spectra, 
as well as in classifying them, and in qualitative studiH of many 
spectral details, using objective- prism spectrographs; but it is hoped 
that slit-spectrographs, attached to powerful telescopes, may soon be 
devoted systematically to this subject, as it constitutes one of the 
richest fields now awaiting development. 

A century and a half of meridian<ircle observations has given to 
the world, as one of many priceless contributions, a knowledge of the 
proper motions of several thousand stars. Some of the ablest astro- 
Qomen have used these results as a basis for detennining the most 
probable elements of the sun’s motion,' and in studies upon the dis- 
tribution of the stars in space. Unfortunately, these investigations 
necessarily involve assumptions as to the unknown distances of the 
stars. 

A few years following the application of the spectroscope to the 
study of celestial objecU, Hug^ns recognised that the Doppler-Fizeau 
principle supplied, in theory at least, the long-hoped-for method of 
me^ng the components of stellar morions in the line of sight — 
their radial velocities; and that the applicaUon of this method would 
enable us to determine both the direction and the speed of the solar 
motion, entirely independently of the distances of the stars. Efforts 
to apply this method met with signal fMlure for tn-enty years, and 
• Ckfke»i5j«toRo/|*^a«re. chapter 23- 
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doubts even as to ultimate success were quite geoerally felt and freely 
expressed. The beginnings of success were made by Huggins * and 
Pickering,* in showing that photography reveals, with great clearness, 
the delicate spectral lines which the eye in purely visual observations 
is unable to see at all. In 1S88, Vogel * applied this knowledge in the 
first photographic attempt to measure ra^al velocities, and his work 
inaugurated a new era. His observations, obtained with a small tele- 
scope and imperfect spectrograph, were not sufficiently accurate to 
meet the needs of the principal »dereal problems, but they led to 
several brilliant discoveries at Potsdam, and were invaluable in mark- 
ing out the path of progress. It was not until 189C that the use of 
a powerful telescope, equipped with an efficient spectrograph, gave 
results accurate enough to satisfy present requirements.^ In fact, the 
accuracy obtained exceeded our roost hopeful expectations. 

It is not surpri«ng that thirty years were required to develop 
successful methods. The work is ao delicate that, unless suitable pre- 
cautions are taken at every point in the process, the errors introduced 
may readily be larger than the quanUties sought for. With the Mills 
spectrograph, for example, a speed of nine kilometers per second dis- 
places the lines only 0.01 mm. The probable error of a velocity deter- 
mination for the best stars, such as Polaris,* is but one fourth of a 
kilometer per second, corresponding to a linear displacement of 0.0003 
mm., or 0.00001 inch. In view of the newness of the subject, the 
richness of the 6e)d, and the fact that the more active great telescopes 
arc now nearly all applied to this work, I append a list of the improve- 
ments which have contributed most powerfully to recent progress: 

(0 A realization of the fact that a spectrograph is an instrument 
complete in itself. The telescope to which it is attached serves only to 
collect the light and to deliver it properly upon the slit. 

(2) The development of a method of reduction which permits the 
use of all good stellar lines, Irrespective of whether they correspond to. 
or He between, the comparison lines.* 

(3) The use of a longer collimator, permitting a wider slit, and 
requiring larger prisms, with greater resolving power.' 

(4) The use of simple prisms, of better glass, with better optical 

surfaces.* ^ . 

(5) Care in collimating, to insure that the star light and comparison 
light traverse identically the same part of the collimator lens.* 


AfUu of RevreterUatiet Spffira, plate n. , 

AnnaU. Hanard Collffc Obeen-etory, xanouf rolumje. 
PybticoiwM. Potadam Astrophyeical Obaervatory, vol. 
Journal, viii, 123. 

/Wd. XJT, 60, 
llrid. VTU, 1*16. 

Ibid, nn, 125 
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(6) The ndoptioa of i compact and rigid form of spectrograph 
mounting designed in accordance with good engineering practice. 

(7) The elimi nation of flexure effects by supporting the spectro- 
graph, in connection with the telescope, in accordance with engineer- 
ing principles. The conventional spectrograph had been supported 
entirely at its extreme upper end; the instrument projected out into 
space, unsupported, boldly inviting flexure under the varying com- 
ponent of gravity. 

(8) The use of a constant temperature case around the instru- 
ment.* 


(9) Precautions taken to eliminate many sources of error from tlie 
measures of the spectrograms.’ 

Op to December, 1900, — the last month of the deparOng century , 

— the speeds of 325 stars had been determined with the Mills spectro- 
graph in the northern two thirds of the sky. Omitting several stars 
whose lines could not be measured accurately, and some thirty spec- 
trographic and visual binaries for whose centres of moss the velocities 
were still unknown, 280 stars remained available for deducing the 
relative motion of o\u solar system.* The observational data were 
distributed symmetrically in right ascension, and the result for this 
codrdinate of the apex agreed with Newcomb’a proper-motion result 
within a small fraction of a minute of arc. The data w*ere extremely 
unsymmetrical in declination, as there were few observations between 

- 15® and — 30® declination, and none whatever south of — 30®. 


The solution placed the apex 15® south of Newcomb's position. The 
deduced speed, 20 km. per second, is no doubt close to its true value. 

There is a question whether the direction of the solar motion 
can be determined more accurately from proper motions or from 
radiol velocities, an equal number of aiars being available in the two 
cases; but as to tbe speed, no doubt of the very marked superiority of 
^6 spectrogxsphic method can exiat. This, however, is but incidental, 
for the two methods are in fact mutually helpful and mutually de- 
pendent: the motion of every star involves both components. 

In this connection two points call for appreciation: First, the 
motion of the solar system U a purely relative quantity. It refers to 
the ^up of stars used in tbe solution. We could eaaUy select twenty 
or ^y of these stare whose velocities were such that tbe deduced 
motion would be reversed 180® from that given by the entire list of 

^dewl ^etem. A satisfactory solution of tbe problem demands that 
^ ^ considered as represenUtive of the whole 
system. Second, the great odereal problems require that observa- 
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tional data for tbeir solution should cover the whole sky. Until one 
year ago radial velocity measures were confined to the northern two 
thirds of the celestial sphere. Further attempts to deduce the solar 
motion from northern observation alone would not be justified. 
Observations in the southern third of the sky were needed, not only 
to represent that large region in the solution, but in order that the 
unknown systematic errors which affect the northern observations, 
as well as the southern, might be eliminated, through the symmetrical 
balancing of the material. Fortunately the energetic and wise policy 
of the Cape Observatory and the generosity of Mr. D. 0. Mills have 
provided two complete equipments, which are now busily engaged 
in supplying the southern data required. The Mills spectrograph in 
the northern hemisphere has secured about three thousand spectro* 
grams of approximately five hundred sUrSj and the Mills spectro- 
graph in the southern hemisphere has secured four hundred spectro* 
grams of one hundred and twenty-five stars. The number of stars 
not on the Mills list, and (ucurately ob$erved with other high-dispertion 
spectrographs, is not known, but it is probably between one hundred 
and two hundred. We may reasonably expect that, in two or three 
years, as many as eight hundred well-determined radial velocities 
may be brought to bear upon pressing tidereal problems. 

It is a frequent question: Is the solar system moving in a simple 
orbit, and will it eventually return to the part of its orbit where It is 
now? The idea of an affirmative answer to this question is very pre- 
valent in the human mind. It is natural to think that we must be 
moving on a great curve, perhaps closed like an ellipse, or open like a 
parabola, the centre of mass of the universe being at the ci^’s prin- 
cipal focus. The attraction which any individual star is exerting 
upon us is certainly very slight, owing to its enormous distance; end 
the combined attractions of all the stars may not be very much 
greater; for since we are somewhere near the centre of our stellar 
system, the attractions of the stars in the various directions should 
nearly neutralise one another. Even though we may be following a 
dehnite curve at the present time, there is, in my opinion, Uttle doubt 
that we should be prevented from continuing upon it indefinitely. In 
the course of our travels we should be carried, sooner or later, quite 
close to some individual star whose attraction would be vastly more 
powerful than that of all the other stars combined- This would draw 
us from our present curve and cause us to follow a different one. At 
a later date, our travels w'ould carry us mto the sphere of attrition 
of some other great sun which would send us sway in a still different 
direction. Thus our path should in lime be made up of a succession of 

unrelated cun'es. ^ , 

Spectroscopic binaiy' systems, as by-products of radial veloc y 
measurements, are of exceedingly great interest from the light w ic 
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they cast upon the construc^on of other systems than ours. When 
we look at the sky on s clear night, we may be sure that at least one 
star in six or seven is attended by an in viable companion, comparable 
in mass with the primary body, the two revolving around their 
common centre in periods varying from two or three days in many 
cases, up to three or more years in others. For the triple system of 
Polaris ^ the long period perhaps exceeds fifteen or twenty years. As 
the shorted t^period visual binary dow known, that of d Equulei, is 
only 5.8 years,’ the gap betw een visual and apectroacopic biaaries has 
been definitely closed. 

The companions of binaries discovered by means of the spectro- 
graph have not been observed visually in our powerful tc1c$cn{>es, 
although they have been carefully searched for. They may bo so close 
to the principal star that, view ed from our distance, the two images 
c an not be resolved . The separs lion of the componen ts is proba bly less 
than one hundredth of a second of arc for moat of the binaries thua 
far announced. Again, for very few of the systems are the spectra 
of both compocenU recorded. This does not establish that the com- 
panion is a dark body, but only (hat it is at least one or tw'o photo- 
graphic magnitudes fainter than the primary. The fourth-magnitude 
companion of a second-magnitude star would scarcely be able to im- 
press Us lines upon the primary’s spectrum. Tht invi^ble components 
in many spectroscopic binaries might be conspicbous stars, if they 
stood alone. 


Only those systems have been detected wrhose periods are relatively 
short, and for wrhich the variations of radial sp^ are considerable. 
The smallest observed variation is that of Polaris— six kilometers per 
second. Had the variation for Polaria been only one kilometer, it 
would no doubt have escaped detection. Such a variation could be 
measured by present iDstrumenle and methods; but this range would 
not have excited the observer’s suspicion, and the discovery would 
have remained for the future. It u probaWe that there are more 
systems w'ith variaaons of speed under rix kilometers then there are 
with larger ocea; and all such are awaiting discovery. The.velocity 
of our sun through space varies slightly, because it is attended by 
Mmpamone — very minute ones compared with tbe invisible bodies 
discovered in spectroscopic binaries. It is revolving around the centre 
of mass of itself and iU planets and their moons. lU orbit around 
Mils centre is small, and the otbiUl speed very slight. The total 
range of speed U but three one-hundredths of a kilometer per second. 
An observer favorably dtuated in another system, provided with 
mst^ente enabling bim to measure speeds with absolute accuracy, 
could detect this variation, and in time say that our sun U attended 


1 Jffvmat, JJ7. 60. 

Lk* O6*ww/ory BuJUtin, no. $4. 
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by planets. At present, terrestrial observers have not the power to 
measure such minute variations. As the accxiracy attabable im- 
proves with experience, the proportional number of spectroscopic 
binaries discovered will undoubtedly be enormously increased- In 
fact, the star which seems not to be attended by dark companions' 
may be the rare exception. There is the further possibility that the 
stars attended by mastive companions, rather than by small planets, 
are in a decided majority; suggesting, at least, that our solar system 
may prove to be an extreme type of system, rather than a common or 
average type. 

Observations of stellar motions in the line of sight enable us to 
solve many other important auxiliary problems. Only one will be re- 
ferred to here. The determination of stellar distances is exceedingly 
important, and correspondingly difficult. We know the fairly accu* 
rate distances of a dosen stars, and the roughly approximate dis- 
tances of two or three doaen others. Radial velocity observations, in 
combination with proper motions, will enable us to determine the 
average distances of entire classes of stars. Let us consider the stars 
of the fifth magnitude, of which there are a thousand or more. They 
travel in practically all directions. A definite relation will exist be- 
tween their average proper motion and their average radial motion, 
within a small limit of error, If meridian observations ascertain that 
the average annuaf proper motion of these fifth- magnitude stars is 
0.03 seconds of hrc, and spectrographic observationa determine that 
their average speed in the line of tight is thirty-five kilometers per 
second, it la a simple matter to compute what their average distance 
must be in order to harmonise the two components. 

A study of 280 observed stars as to the relation existing between 
visual magnitude and velocity in space led to interesting results.’ The 
average speed of 47 stars brighter than the third magnitude is 26 km. ; 
of 112 stars between the third and fourth magnitude, 32 km. ; and of 
121 stars fainter than the fourth magnitude, 39 km- The progression 
in these results is very pronounced, and 1 think we are justified in 
drawing the important conclusion that, on the average, the faint 
stars of the system are moving more rapidly than the bright stars. 
This interesting indication should be confirmed or disproved by the 
use of a much greater number of stars. 

The proper method of combining radial velocities for statistical 
purposes is a question of great importance. The method of least- 
squares is based upon the assumption that the accidental errors of 
observatioD follow a certain law, found by experience to be substan- 
tially true. This method is not applicable to the combination of radial 
velocities, unless radial velocities are distributed id nccortlnnce yth 
tlie law of accidental errors. Do stellar velocities w'hosc values 

* Attrppfifftical Joumai, xm. 80. 
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are near aero exiat in greatest numbers? Or does some moderate speed 
predominate? The average speed in apact ot the 280 stars observed 
spectrographically is $4 km. Wlieo a much greater number of radial 
velocities is available, the law of distribution must be inveatigated* 
and a safe method of corntMoatioo be developed. 

Other practical questions exist as to the proper weights to assign 
to results of different degrees of accuracy, when it is desired to com* 
bine them statistically. The speeds of the brighter second* and third- 
type stars can be determined well within a kilometer per second, 
whereas the speeds of ffrst-type stars, containing only broad and hasy 
lines, may be in error from five to fifteen kilometers. Again, low 
dispersion spectrography is develo|Mng so rapidly that in a few years 
the speeds of hundred of the fainter stars will it known within two 
kilometers. Shall the weights assigned to individual results be pro- 
portional to the inverse squares of their probable errors? 1 think not. 


The deduced solar motion, for example, should refer to an observed 
programme of stars which shall be representative of the entire sidereal 
system. It must refer to a star with hasy lines, or to a faint star, as 
truly as to a bright solar-type sWr. One pooriy determined result for 
velocity, u$^ alone, should have small weight, but a large number of 
such determinations should be given considerahle weight; proper care 
being taken to avoid systematic error. Prudence would suggest that 
separate solutions be made, first for the stars whose spectra admit of 
accurate measurement, and later for those whose spectra contain 
hazy hues, or which have been observed with low dispereion. From 
these a guide as to the relative weights to be assigned to the three 
or more classes of stars b combination may be found. 

Radial velocity obeervers are concerned as to the part played in 
the results by pressure in the revereing layers of the stars. The dif- 
ferential effects of pressure are too small to detect in stellar spectra 
by present means, and there is no known method of elimbating 
them. We have no recouree but to assume that the stellar lines 
Deglwtiag the effect of radial motion, are b identically the same 

mir 7 k ‘7 “ li»** of the elements, 

^ether the Imu ,a the blue stare are produced under lower pressure 

thw thoM IB t^ sun, and the iinea in the red stare underVater 

mpossible. The effect of systematic errors b observed sneeda fmm 

elimiHSll from 

"Z l^uttn •“ of the sky represented 
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I incline strongly to the belief that this should be done. Let us con> 
sider the case very briefly. Rowland’s wave-lengths are based upon 
spectrograms taken with high disper^on and resolving power. 
Radial- velocity spectrograms are secured with instruments of much 
lower power. Close solar and laboratory lines, of different intensities, 
clearly separated on Rowland’s plates, are blended on stellar plates. 
For this and other reasons, the effective wave-lengths on the two 
classes of plates are different. The difficulty of assigning correct 


^ave-lengths in the case of plates taken with a single-prism spectro- 
graph is even greater: whole groups of separate lines are blended into 
one apparent line, and lines actually single are very few indeed. It 
is necessary to use blends, both in the stellar and comparison spectra. 
Two methods at least are available to eliminate errors in velocity 
due to errors in assumed wave-lengths, First; At the conclusion of 
a long series of observations of stars of the same spectral type, the 
velocity yielded by each line for each star should be tabulated. If 
one line gives velocities consistently large or conristently small, the 
conclusion is that iU effective wave-length has been wrongly as- 
sumed. and we should be justified in changing it arbitrarily. And so 
on, for each line employed. This involves the assumption that the 
comparison bright-lines and the corresponding stellar lines have the 
same wave-lengths; and all the wave-lengths are reduced to one 
system, true for the particular spectrograph employed. Tlie method 
is not entirely free from objection. Second: If the solar e^ctrum 
and the comparison spectra are photographed on one and the same 
plate, under precisely the usual observing conditions, measures of 
this plate, corrected for the observer’s very slight radial velocity 
with reference to the sun. will form a reducUon curve of sero velocity, 
expressed in terms of micromeUr readings. If a spectrogram of star 
and comparison, made with the same instrument and measured m the 

same manner, U compared with this reduction c^ve, measure tor 

measure, the speed of the slsr will be obUined difMtly. and irre- 
spective of wave-length values; and many other frui if d sorrow 

of systematic error will be eliminated at this bas^ last 

Curtiss, of Mount Hamilton, formulated a meth^ on 

vear and he has applied it to a spectroscopic-bmaiy variable star. 

The observations were made with a spectrograph wh^ 
u but one fifth and whose exposure-Ume tor a given star is but one 

* LUk ObHnatory BulUHn. do. 62. 
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should not be used stitistically until observalione covering several 
yea« have established the constancy of their morions. To determine 
the orbits and the speeds of the centres of mass of the binary systems, 
from twenty-five or more tpectfograms each, is a task several fold 
more extensive than that of measuring the constant speeds of the 
non-binary stars. 

There remains the question of cooperation, on the part of radial- 
velocity observers, to avoid useless duplication, and to increase the 
output of results. Seven leading observatories in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and one in the southern, are in this field, presumably with 
the intention of remaining indefinitely. A second observatory in the 
southern hemisphere, devoted exclusively to this work, is of an ex- 
peditionary character, and its long continuance is prof>lematical. It 
is fair to the participating observatories to say, judging by results 
thus far published, that some are still in the period of experiment 
and development; and, in fact, that all observers are introducing 
frequent improvements, which lead to greater accuracy. As long as 
the development of instruments snd methods is in rapid progress, 
formal cofipcration is unwise. Premature cooperation leads to con- 
fusion. Duplication of observarions for the principal stars is as 
valuable and desirable In rsdial-veloeity measurements as in meridian 
deteminations of stellar positiotks. But just as soon as the methods 
assume a reasonably stable fom, the entire sky should be apportioned 
amongst the interested observatories, in accordsnce with carefully 
considered plans which shall permit and encourage individual initia- 
tive. I have little doubt that this point will be reached by a aufficient 
number of observ'atories within two years, and that it would be 
well to conclude the preliminaiy organisation of cooperative plans 
within the coming year. Such ^ans should be formed with severe 
deliberation, aa the labor involved would be commensurate with 
that devoted to the construction of the Astionooiische Gesellschaft 
tones for the entire sky. 

The problems immediately confronting the astrophysicists of the 
twentieth century are serious ones. They call for our best efforts. 
The volume of work demanded is stupendous, and the difficulties to 
be overcome are correspondingly great. Nevertheless, the men and 
the means will be forthcoming. The maas of solid fact brought 
within the realm of knowledge by astronomers now living, many of 
whom are happily with us this week, b sufficient indication that the 
^neral solution of the problems of to-day is but a question of time. 
And we should U equally hopeful as to the problems of the future, 
for the desiro to know the truth about the universe which surrounds 
^ Js an enduring element in human nature. 
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It id my assignad Uak to review the methods of tlie earth -sciences. 
The technical processes of the consUtueot sciences are peculiar to 
each and are inappropriate subjecU for discussion before this cotn- 
po^te aaaembiage; but the fundamental methods of inteilectua) 
procedure are essentially common to all the eartb-aciences, and to 
these the address will confine ilaelf. 

That which passes under Cbe name earth-science is not all tfifnee 
in the strict sense of the term. Not a little consists of genemlisations 
from incomplete daU, of inferences hung on chains of uncertain logic, 
of interpretations not beyond question, of hypotheses not fully veri- 
fied, and of speculation none too substantial A part of the mass is 
true «ience, a part is philosophy, as I would use the term, n part is 
epteidation, and a part is yet unorganised material. However, I like 
to think of the aggregate, not as an amorphous mixture of science, 
philosophy, and speculation, but as a rather definite aggregation of 
th^. not wholly unlike the earth itself. The great mass of our sub- 
^t ma^al nay be regarded as a lithosphere of solid facts. Around 
this gathers an atmosphere of philosophy, rather dense near (be con- 
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tact 2 one, but thinning ftw&j into tenuous speculation in the outer 
regions. For myself, I like to think of the nucleus as solid and firm 
throughout, not as a thin fractured crust floating on a fiery liquid 
of Plutonian suggest veneas. 1 like to think of the philosophic and 
speculative atmosphere as no mere gas-zone of shallow depth, as of 
old, but as an envelope of intense kinetic life wherein the logical 
molecules touch one another with marvelous frequency, and wherein 
there is frictional contact with the solid 'but seemiogly inert litho- 
sphere. Id the outer tenuous tone, indeed, the molecular flights are 
freer and the excur^ons are without assignable limits. I believe an 
appropriate atmosphere of philosophy is as necessary to the whole- 
some intellectual life of our sciences as is the eaKh’s physical atmo- 
sphere to the life of the planet. None the less, it must ever be our 
endeavor to reduce speculation to philosophy, and philosophy to 
science. For the perpetuation of the necessary philosophic atmo- 
sphere, we may safely trust to the evolution of new problems concur- 
rently with the solution of the old. 

But granting the importance of the philosophic element, we doubt- 
less agree without hesiUtion that the solid products of accurate and 
complete observation, natural or experimental, are the bed-rock of 
our group of sciences. The first great object sought by laudable 
methods ie, therefore, the promotion of the most accurate, searching, 
exhaustive, and unbiased observation that is possible. One of the 
earliest efforts in behalf of our sciences, therefore, was naturally 
directed to the task of promoting the best observational work. It was 
soon discovered that two chief dangers threatened the worker, — bias 
and incompleteness. To guard against the first there was evolved 


Tht Mdhod 0/ CtAorUn Ohtfrwilion 

Under iU guidance, the observer endeavors U> keep his mmd scru- 
pulously free from prepossessions and favored views. However 
tensely he may strain his observing powers to see what is to be se^. 
he seeks solely a record of facts uncolored by preferences or preju- 
dices To this end, he restrains himself from theoretical indulgence, 
and modestly contents himself with being a recoider of nature. He 
does not presume to be its interpreter and prophet. At 
the office, be gather? his observations into 

inferences and interpretaUons as flow from them spontaneon^^^^^^ 

even then be guards himself agsinst the prejudices of theoretical 

'"SaHe as this method is in its avoidance of p^iality, it is none 
the less seriously defective. No one who goes into the field with 
m^d merely receptive, or merely alert to see what pre^nt^r 
ov„ n“md to a high effort, will return laden with all that might be 
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Ooly a part of the elemeoU and aspects of complex phenomena 
present themselvea at once to even the best observational minds. 
Some parts of the complex are oecessanly obscure. Some of the most 
significaDt elements are liable to be unimpres^ve. These unobtruave 
but yet vita) elements will certainly escape observation unless the 
mind is forced to seek them out, and to seek them out diligently, 
acutely, and intensely. To make a reasonably complete set of obser- 
vations, the mind must not only see what spontaneously arrests its 
attention, but it must immediately draw out from what it observes 
inferences, interpretations, and hypotheses to promote further obser- 
vations. It must at once be seen that if a given inference be correct, 
certain collateral phenomena must accompany it. If another inference 
be correct, certain other phenomena must accompany it. If still a 
third interpreutioD be the true one, yet other phenomena must be 
present to give proof of it. Once these suggestions have arisen, the 
observer seeks cut the phenomena that discriminate between them, 
and, under such stimulus, phenomena that would otherwise have 
wholly escaped attention at once come into view because the eye has 
now been focused for them. It may be affirmed with great confi- 
dence that without the active and instantaneous use of these con- 
current processes the observer will rarely, if ever, record the whole 
of any one set of significant elements, much less the whole of all sets. 
His record will contain incomplete parts of different sets of signifieant 
elements, W no compfrte $«t 0 / any one. The obscure factors of each 
set are quite sure to be overlooked and the obtrusive factors of 
several sets indiscriminately commingled. The method of colorless 
Observation is thus seriously defective in the completeness of its pro- 
ducts, while it successfully guards them from bias. 

Standing over against it. in strong contrast, is the method which 
at once endeavors to seek out and put together the phenomena that 
are thought to be significant. This leads promptly to the construction 
of a theory or an explaoatioD which soon comes to guide the work and 
gives nse to 


Th4 Method of the Ruling Theory 

The chief effort here ceotree op en elucidation of phenomena, not 
ZZ «** f«t»- Properly enough the 

'V to the forefront 

““ ® object of endeavor. As soon as » 

enZr T “ “f elucidation is framed. Laudable 

nS Tulw 1 ■ rf 7,“ 'he phenom- 

accurately observed. The elucidation is likely to 

7S^”b^V pl«.oinen.. not the full complement 

e obtrusive and the unimpressive. The field U quite likely to 
Pwetit many repetitions of the leading phenomena and a thlory 
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framed to 6( those that first arrest attention naturally fits the oft- 
recurrent phenomena of the same class. While there may be really 
no new evidence, nor any real test, nor any further int^uiry into the 
grounds of the theory, its repeated applicatjon with seeming success 
leads in^dbusly to the delu^on that it baa been strengthened by addi' 
tional investigation. Unconsciously then it begins to direct observa- 
tion to the facts it so happily elucidates. Uncooscbusly the facts to 
which it gives no meaning become less impres«ve and fall into neglect. 
Selective observation creeps insidiously in and becomes a persistent 
habit. Soon also affection is awakened with its blinding influence. 
The authorship of an original explanation that seems successful easily 
begets fondness for the intellectual child. This affection adds its 
alluring influence to the previous tendency toward an unconscious 
selection. The mind lingers with pleasure upon the facts that fall 
happily into the embrace of the theory, and feels a natural indiffer- 
ence toward those that assume a refractory or meaningless attitude. 
Instinctively there is a special searchlng-out of phenomena that sup- 
port the theory; unwittingly also there is a presang of the theory to 
make it fit the facts and a pressing of the facts to make them fit the 
theory. When these biasing tendencies set in, the mind soon glides 
into the partiality of paternalism, and the theory rapidly rises to a 
position of control. Unless it happens to be the true one, all hope of 
the best results is gone. The defects of this method are obvious and 
grave. 

It is safe to say, however, that under this method, with all its de- 
fects, many facts will be gathered that an observer of colorless atti- 
tude would have quite overlooked. The reverse may doubtless a w 
be said. An effort to avoid the dangers at once of the colorless SeylU 
and the biasing Charybdis gave rise to 


The Method 0 / the Working HypoOune 

This may be regarded as the dis^ncUve feature of the methodology 
of the last century. This differa from the method of the rulmg theo^ 
in that the working hypolheae ia made a means 
not primarily a thesis to be esUblished. lU chief f"”' 
gestion and guidance of lines of inquiry: inquiry not for ‘he 8»ke ®f 
fhe hypothesis, but for the sake of the facts and their fina elu ida- 
tion. The hypothesia is a mode rather than m end. Und«rthe 
ruling theory, the stimulus is directed to the ending of facts for t^ 
support of the theory. Under the working hypothesis, the facM are 
sollht for the purpose of ultimate induction md demonstration, the 
hyithesis being but a means for the more ready development of facts 
and their relations, particularly their rcfolums. 

It will be seen that the distmetion b somewhat subtle. It is rarely 
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if ever perfectly susUined. A working hypothesis m*y glide with the 
utmost ease into a ruling theory. Affection may as easily cling about 
a beloved intellectual child under the name of a working hypothesis 
as under any other, and may become a ruling passion. The moral 
atmosphere associated with the working hypothesis, however, lends 
some good influence toward the preservation of Its integrity. The 
author of a working hypothesis is not presumed to father or defend 
it, but merely to use it for what U is worth. 

Conscientiously followed, the method of the working hypothesis is 
an incalculable advance upon the method of the ruling theory, as it is 
also upon the method of colorless observation; but it also has serious 
defects. As already implied, it is not an adequate protection against 
a biased attitude. Even if it avoids this, it (ends to narrow the scope 
of inquiry and direct it solely along the lines of the hypothesis. It 
undoubtedly gives acuteness, incisiveness, and thoroughness in its own 
lines, but it inevitably turns inquiry away from other lines. U has 
dangers, therefore, skin to its predecessor, the ruling theory. 

A remedy for these dangers and defects has been sought in 

Tht Mtthod of MMpU Wcrking Hypolheut ^ 

This differs from the method of the simple working hypothesis in 
that it distributes the effort and divides the affections. It is thus in 
some measure protected against the radical defects of the two previous 
methods. The effort is to bring up into distinct view every nktional 
explanation of the phenomenon in band and to develop into working 
form eveiy tenable hypothesis of iU nature, cause, or origin, and to 
give to each of these a due place in the bquiry. The investigator 
thus becomes the parent of a family of hypotheses; and by his pater- 
nal relations to sll is morally forbidden to fasten his sffections unduly 
upon any one. In the very nature of the ease, the chief danger that 
springs from affecUoo is counteracted. Where some of the hypotheses 
have been already proposed and used, while others are the investiga- 
tor's own creation, a natural tendency to bias arises, but the right use 
of the method requires the impartial adoption of all Into the working 
family. The investigator thus at the outset puts himself in cordial 
^psthy and in the parental relations of adoption, if not of autho^ 
ship, mth eveiy hypothesis that is at all applicaWe to Uie case under 
mvesUgalion. Having thus neutralised, so far as may be, tbe parrial- 
iti« of his emotional nature, be proceeds with a certain natural and 
^orced^^tnessof mental attitude to tbe inquiry, knowing well that 
some of the family of hypotheses must needs perish in the ordeal of 
crucial research, but with a reasonable expecUUon that more than 
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one of them may sxirvive. since it often proves in the end that several 
agencies were conjoined in the production of the phenonienon. Hon* 
ors must often be divided between hypotheses. In following a single 
hypothesis, the mind is biased by the presumptions of the method to* 
ward a single explanatory conception. But an adequate explanation 
often involves the coordination of several causes. This is especially 
true when the research deals with complicated phenomena such as 
prevail in the field of the earth-sciences. Not only do several agencies 
often participate, but their proportions and relative importance vary 
from instance to instance in the same class of phenomena. The true 
explanation is therefore necessarily multiple, and oft^ invol>^ an 
estimate of the measure of participation of each factor, For this the 
simultaneous use of a full staff of working hypotheses is demanded. 
The method of the single working hypothesis is here mcompetent. 

The reaction of one hypothesis upon another leads to a fuller and 
sharper recognition of the scope of each. Every added hypothesis is 
quite sure to call forth into clear recognition neglected aspects of the 
phenomena. The mutual conflicts of hypotheses whet the discriimn- 
ative edge of each. The sharp competition of hypotheses provokes 
keenness in the analytic processes and acuteness in differentiating 
criteria. Fertility in investigative devices is a natural sequence. If, 
therefore, an ample group of hypotheses encompaM the subject on 
all sides, the total outcome of observation, of discrimination, and of 
recognition of significance and relationship is full and rich. 

Closely allied to the method of multiple working hypotheses is 


Tkt Method of MvUij^e Seriet 

In many of the more complex problems of the 
basal facts are but imperfectly 

inwmal temperature, the rigidity of the “ 

ductivity of the earth’s interior, the amount * ”t!>d 

the extent of Ute^ thrust In the dTaS these 

many others, indeed most others. There is nee 

problems notwithstanding the imperfection of th there is 

in many cases these must long remain imperf«t. 

’"eed J treat these problems tenUtively 

mental facts are p^tainary trial may save 

what precision they must be foolish to culti- 

much tedious and preliminary tests may 

vate sterile soil m science as ^^ny cases, all the 

show that given soils are ®2tiple «ries of assumptions 

needs of the problem may be m^ by * it is easy to 

rruh.v.tT."gi.» »«o. b.y»d 
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cerUin extremea on either band. If a series of values ranging from 
the one extreme to the other be used simulUneously in the inquiry, the 
full range of results dependent on this factor may be covered- In some 
inquiries this serves as well as if the exact truth were known, for what- 
ever the assignable value, certain deduerions cannot stand. In other 
cues it will be shown thst a very slight change in the value of the 
bus) factor will wholly change the outcome, and hence that ex- 
tremely accurate determinations must be made before any trust- 
worthy solution can be reached. Expensive detcrmi nations in the 
first case are folly; very accurate determinations in the second are to 
be sought at any cost. Conclu^ons on imperfect data in the one case 
are perfectly safe; conclu&ons without precise determinations in the 
other are folly. It is to be hoped that, with the wider adoption of the 
method of multiple series, tables of serial determinations covering 
the data of the more vital phenomena of the earth'Sciences will be 
constructed, as tables of physical constants now are. 

Tht Htihod 0 / Ht^ntrQt\9€ /fypotAeiet 

In the method of multiple hypotheses, the members of the group 
are used simultaneously and are more or less mutually exclusive, or 
even antagonistic. Supplementary to this method is the use of a 
tvectuion of hypotheses related genetically to one another. In this 
the results of an inquiry under the first hypothesis give rise to the 
assumptions of the succeeding hypothesis. The precise conclusions 
of the first inquiry are not made the assumptions of the second, for 
the process would then be little more (ban repetitive, but tbe rw- 
velations and intimations, perhaps tbe incongruities and incompat- 
ibilities, of the first results beget, by their axiggestiveness, the basis 
of tbe second- The latter is the offspring of the former, but between 
parent and offspring there is mutation with an evolutionary purpose. 
A cruder first attempt generates a more highly organised and spe- 
cialised working scheme fitted to the new state of knowledge de- 
veloped. The method is specially applicable to elaborate inquiries, 
particularly those in which tbe premises are imperfect and a long 
logical chain is hung upon them- The discusrions of our great funda- 
mental conceptions furnish the best examples, chiefly examples of 
tbe lack of a systematic regenerarive method. Among these, two 
general classes may be recognised, (1) those of a rather rigorous 
type, as, for a distinguished example, tbe researches of George Dar- 
win ^ tidU reaction and the history of tbe earth and moon, and 
U) tho» of a looser and sometimes rather metaphysical type, which 
I shall tiy to illustrate by tbe doctrine of detarminism. In all cases 
are made the basis of tbe procedure. Absolute premises 
ere not avadaWe. Taking its start from these assumptions, the 
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process pursues a toog course and at the end concluuons of great 
import are often drawn. Usually the process rests there, and in this 
lies a serious shorteominf . It should 0ve rise to a new process of 
a higher order. Not seldom, a critical study of the results will reveal 
features that were not recogmaed nor suspected in the original 
assumptions, ihot^ really there. Out of these revelations should 
grow new assumptions and a new process. The second conclusion 
may in like manner betray unsuspected qualities, and these should 
beget still other assumptions, and so the procedure should continue 
until the field is exhausted. 

To choose a specific illustraUon is not a little delicate, for to be 
most familiar it must be of the negative type, but I fear such an 


illustration is the only way to convey clearly the meaning here in- 
tended. I therefore venture to choose one so eminent and so admir- 
able, even with its limitations, that any suggestion of shortcoming 
will in DO wise dim the luster of a great achievement. In the classic 
investigations of George Darwin on tides and their astronomic 
consequences, a viscous earth is assumed as the starting-point, with 
properties such that the ridal protuberance is carried forward by 
the rotation of the earth to the point which gives the maximum 
effect on the motions of the earth and moon. These assumptions 
run potentially through the whole train of brilliant cnalhematical 
deduction. At the end of the inquiry, or if not of this particidM 
inquiry, at least of collateral inquiries, the conclusion is reached 
that the earth is a rigid body comparable to steel. Between such a 
rigid body and such a viscous earth as was assumed at the outset of 
the inquiry, there is a seeming incongruity. This, under the regen- 
erative method, suggests a new investigation on the assumption 
that the earth is a very rigid body, with the further assumption that 
it has high elasticity of form, such that ite protuberance msy perha^ 
not be carried forward to the degree previously postulated, ihew 
new assumptions are the more imperative because they “■'e 
ported by inquiries based on quite independent lines. In 
the new hypothesis an advance in detail and 
sought on the evolutionary principle already indicated. If ‘ 
ns a whole is as rigid as steel, and the outer part is. « 

formed of rock much less rigid than steel, .^tion of 

more rigid thon «teel, and there must be a differential distribution of 

rigidity The new inquiry msy then well start wi^ the 

of incLsing rigidity toward the 

constituted, a first step of the regenerated mqm^ might well be an 
Xrt to le;rn not only the amount of the tidal protuberance bu 
also the position of the protuberance, rince its position is as essen 
1 Us amount in influencing the motions of the earth “od moon. As 
a geologist I venture to entertain the belief that exhaustive inquiry 
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qn such regeuerative lines would bring forth results In harmony with 
geological evidences, with which the well-known conclusions here- 
tofore reached seem to be at fatal variance. 

The earth-sciences are not purely physical sciences. They con- 
cern themselves with life and with mentality, as well as with rocks, 
ocean, and atmosphere. Our group is exceptionally comprehensive in 
the range of its subiects. Our methods should hence be such as to 
encompass the whole field. They should give us ultimately a com- 
plete working system of thought relative to all the earth is or holds. 
Id some sense the earth-sciences must come to comprehend iht es- 
sentials of all the sciences. At least as much as any otlier scientists, 
we are interested in the fundamental assumptions of all the sciences, 
and in their consistent application. To touch hastily this broader 
field, I choose a second illustration of the method of regenerative 
hypotheses from the relations between the assumptions of science 
and the conclusions of science. 


As our working basis, we assume that our perceptions represent 
reality, when duly directed and corrected, but that error and illusion 
lurk on all sides snd must be scrupulously avoided. We assume 
that we are capable of delecting error and of demonstrating truth; 
and that, as requisite means, vt have choice, and some measure of 
volitional command over ourselves and over nature. 

Starting tbua with assumptions that embrace choice and the pos- 
sibility of error, and going out into physical research, most of us 
have concluded that antecedents are followed rigorously by their 
consequents. Going out a atep further into the chemico-biological 
field and noting the close interrelations between pby&cal and vital 
phenomena, many of us have been led to a belief in their ultimate 


identity. Going out a step further into the menUl field, not a few 
of us have concluded that an unvarying sequence of antecedenla 
and consequents reigns here also. But this seems to contradict 
the assumptions with which we started. Our primary assumptions 
embraced choice, volitional centred, and the alternative of reaching 
tri^oT falling into enor according to our self-directed discrimina^oo. 

What is to be done in the face of this seeming contradic^ont The 
method of regenerative hypotheses answen that a new set of aesump- 
tions begotten of the contradictory conclusion should be made the 

^ ‘ hypothesis, 

instead of tile usual assumption of choice, and of the possible alters 
native of leactog truth or falling into error, let the assumption be 
that a!) acts of the mind are parts of a rigorous chain of antecedents 
a^ consequents. Let it be assumed that no swerving from the 
«q«uchs U possible, that every thought and every 

« 'u rigor, no choiceTr 

volition, or alternative between accuracy and error, being possibU. 
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Let this set of assumpUons be tried as a working hypothesis. If 
investigation be possible under it, let such investigation cover the 
whole ground of what we call truth and error. Let a distinction be 
drawn between absolutely predetermined mental actons correspond- 
ing to truthfulness on the one hand, and falsity on the other, if this 
be possible, and out of the former let science be constructed and let 
it be shown why it u science, and let the latter be disposed of in some 
suitable way. In other words, let the doctrine of determinism be 
put into toorkahie form, and carried into effect In all its applications, 
with every step true to the primary assumptions. If this can be 
done successfully, we shall have a wholly new working basis for the 
production of science, with new criteria of science. If it cannot be 
done, and the hypothesis of determinism is unworkable, let it be 
cast aside like any other unworkable hypothecs. Whatever meta- 
physicians may think of an unworkable scheme, scientific investi- 
gators may as well send it to the junk-shop. 

Huxley once delivered himself of an able exporition of determin- 
ism. It was severely criticised by a fellow country man who seemed 
to Huxley to have dealt with him unjustly, and be poured out the 
vials of his rhetorical wrath upon his critic as only Huxley could. But 
if determinism be true, I do not see how Huxley's critic could have 
swerved by a turn of a phrase from what he wrote, and Huxley’s 
wrath was not more consistent than that assigned to Xerxes when 


be lashed the stormy Hellespont because it thwarted his purpose. 
But in this I may be wholly wrong. Let dHerminim prove tiul/ by 
giving rise to a c<mpleU and sysieTnatie workiTtg kypotkesit. 

Whether this can be done or not, let any other basal assumptions 
suggested by the inquiry be made tbe ground of like attempts and 
be developed into full working hypotheses, if possible, and so con- 
tinue the effort until the whole field is covered. Let it be seen what 
can and what cannot be put into the form of a working system. 

In this second illustration of the method of regenerative hypo- 
theses, I have touched questions not usually thought to Mon^to the 
earth-sciences. It is none the less true that they are basal to the 
earth-sciences, as they are to all science, and to all true philosophy 
as well. The earth-sciences are entitled to probe for their own bot- 
tom as well as other sciences, or any philosophy, and it is altogether 
wholesome that they should do so. The most serious source of error 
in the development of the earth-sciences, m my jud^ent, is o 
relative neglect to probe fundamental conceptions and to rcco^ize 
the extent to which they influence tbe most common 
and interpretations. We need a method of thought that shall keep ^ 
alive to these basal consideratiooa. To this end I believe it to U 
conducive to soundness of intellectual procedure to regard our whole 
system of interpretation os but an effort to de^•elop a consistent 
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system of workable hypotheses. I think we should do well to Abandon 
ail claims that we are reaching absolute truth, in the severest sense 
of that phrase, and content ourselves with the more modest effort 
to work out a system of interpretation which shall approve itself in 
practice under such tests as human powers cao devise. Wherein lie 


Thf Botal CWferta 0/ ovr Scun<($ 

I believe they lie essentially in the verking quality. Whatever 
conforms thoroughly to the working requirements of n.ituro probably 
corresponds essentially to the absolute truth, though it muy bo 
much short of the full truth. That may be accepted, for the time 
being, as true which duly approves itself under all tests, q$ though 
it wre true. Whenever it seems to fail under tost in any degree, 
confidence ia to be withdrawn in equal degree, and a rectification of 
conceptions sought. This nay tv'ell bold for all conceptions, however 
fund.imentol, whether they relate to the physical, the vital, or the 
mental phenomena which the earth presents. Let us entirely abandon 
the historic effort of the metsphyucisns to build an inverted pyramid 
on on apex of axioms assumed to be incontestable truth, and let us 
rear our superstructure on the results of working trials applied as 
widely and ss severely as poswble. Let us seek our foundation in 
the broadest possible contact with phenomena. I hold that fAc 
working (at when brought to bear in its fullest, most intimote, and 
severest forms, is iht tupreme crittrion of that which should stand U* 
us for truth. Our Interpretative effort should, therefore, be to 
organise a complete set of working hypotheses for all phenomeno. 
physical, vitol, and mental, so far as appropriate to our sphere of 
research. These should be at once the basis of our pliilosophy and 
of our science. These hypotheses ^ouid be constanlly revised, 
extended, and elaborated by all available means, and should be tested 
continually by every new relsUon which comes into view, until the 
crucial trials shall become as the sands of the sea for multitude and 
their seventy shall have no bounds but the limiU of human capacity. 
That which under this prolong ordeal shall give the highest grounds 
Of^uranee may stand to us for science; that which shall rest more 

T°a r T' «PO" the firmer modes of determination may 
stand to us for our philosophy ; while Chat which lies beyond these as 
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Facts of e&rth'Scienec have now been so abundantly acquired 
and so thoroughly systematised that there is some dsnger of our 
substituting the schemes in which earth-knowledge has been sum- 
marised for first-hand knowledge of the earth itself. 

For a fundamental matter like the globular form of the earth, we 
resort to a hand globe » so admirable in its imitation of nature that 
we mvist beware lest the little globe rather than the earth in its 
true dimensions satisfies our imagination. We have so conveniently 
divided the geological record of the earth’s history into ages and 
periods that their easily repeated names are apt to replace the 
laborious conception of long divisions of lime. 

Our escape from the danger of taking scheme for fact has lain in 
the resort to individual observation, and the past century must long 
be famous for the extent to which advantage has been taken of tlie 
opportunity for outdoor study. 

The earth has been explored and measured as never before. The 
lands have been mapped, the oceans have been charted, by original 
obsen'ers. The air has been follou'ed in its circuits, great and small. 
The structure of the earth’s crust has been patiently traced out. 
Thus "Go and see " came to be our watchwords one hundred years 
aao. As long as we, like Ant«u8 of old, can return to the earth for 
new stores of the strength that we find in facts, we need not fear 
being strangled by any voluminous Hercules of theorj'. 

It is the active appeal to obsen-ation that has checked the free- 
dom of speculation which our brilliant predecessors enjoyed in an 
earlier centur)*, when their fanciful schemes were little restrained 
bv the barriers of fact that ha\-e since then been built up on every 
.ide Indeed, schemes came to be for s time so much m disrepute 
that some in^•esti gators wished to suppress theorirmg altogether, as 
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was seen in the effort to supplant the name, geology, by geognosy - 
I rejoice that the effort did not succeed; for if earth^ience were 
really limited to facts of direct observation, it would be at best a 
dreary subject. 

How uninspiring w’ould be such a knowledge of tides as could be 
gained only by actual observation along the seashore! A collection 
of such records would be like an orphanage, where the foundlings are 
doubtless well cared for and thoroughly drilled in their little duties, 
and yet left without the inspiritiog, enlarging influence of ])arenta] 
care that they find on adoption into the family of earth, moon, and 
sun. 

Hence, whatever the danger of schemes and theories, they gi^*e 
the best of life to our bodies of facts, and our science cannot survive 
without them. Indeed, we have come to know that the danger of 
systems and theories lies not in their dependence on the imagination, 
but in the possibility of their careless growth and of their premature 
adoption, and even more in the acceptance of a personal responsi' 
bility for their maintenance instead of leaving that responsibility to 
external evidence. 

If there is any subject in which the aid of schemes and theories 


based on observations has been absolutely necessary for progress, 
it is earth-science, where so many of the essential facU are invisible. 
It cannot be too carefully borne in mind that observation ond 
theory are alike in their objects, however different they may be in 
their methods. Both seek to discover the facts of their science: one 
deals with facts that are visible to the outer eye: the other witli 
facts that cannot be seen, whether because they are too small or too 
large for outer vision, or because tliey are hidden within the earth, 
or in past time, or because they are impalpable abstractions or 
relations. In both, fancy is sometimes taken for fact, more often 
so, perhaps, in theorizing than in obeerving; but we must not for 
that reoson give up either means of investigation. We have learned 
that both observing and theorising must be carefully conducted: 
and we have therefore replaced the earlier watchwords, “Go and 
«e, with the later ones, "See and think." 

We may still give praise to those who apply themselves chleflv 
to gaming first-hand knowledge of obser^'able facU, but we hove 
learn^ to pve greater praise to those who, on a good foundation 
of visble facts, employ a well-trained, constructive imagination 
in bui ding m^nio^ and succesdul theories which shall bring to 

nf . branthes of our aubject which have, by reason 

‘"'ditionally employed 
f "* . **' “ in earth-measurement; we 

are least (am.har with it m those branches that have until lately 
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foUon ed for the most part inductive or even only empirical methods, 
us has so generally been the case with geography. 

For example: In the study of the tides already referred to, how 
unanimous we are as to the inadequacy of inductive methods; how 
\iiuversal)y we accept the marvelous theoretical scheme of inter- 
action between planet and saUllite, deduced from tidal theory; how 
we admire its extension to the supposed relation of the inferior 
planets to the sun. But in general geography, how little attention 
lias been given to the deducUve and systematic consideration of 
its many problems: bow many geographers still look rather askance 
at chose of their number who propose to treat geographical problems 
through theory as well as through observation! It seems to me 
clear that, while the earlier progress of geography was very largely 
inductive, the later progress has been largely determined by a free 
acceptance of deductive as well as inductive methods, and that 
geography as well as geology ia to-day profiting greatly from the 
nse of our faculty Of insight as well as of outright. 

The objections that are not infrequently urged against the employ- 
ment of indirect, inferential, os well as of direct, observational 
methods in certain branches of our science come from two aides. On 


one side is a mlsapprehenrion as to the nature of our tasks, a belief 
that our work may really be largely inductive, that observation 
Alone will suffice, if patiently continued, to discover all pertinent 
facts. This is a serious mistake: there is everywhere more unseen 
than seen. On the other side is the fear that theories may become 
our masters and that we may appeal to them as infallible, and 
thus set ourselves up as authorities. This is a most natural induc- 
tion from the history of our earlier progress, for we have repeat- 
edly seen the sincere young investigator grow into the impatient 
old autocrat: it is a bit of human nature that we sliare with the 
rest of the world: it is analogous to the change of meaning m the 
word tvrant, from a mere king to an arbitrary despot- But tlierc is 
imother verbal analogy in the change of the word skeptic, from in- 
nuirer to doubter, and it is this analogy that we are now following. 
We have learned to doubt because we know we may be decen ed ; 
we mistrust careless eyes as well as careless thoughts, and insist 
that careful scrutiny be given to the work of each: n-e reduce the 
dangers of theorising, just as we reduce the erron of 
not by avoiding that indispensable means of investigation, but by 
practicing it carefully, until we become experts m thinking « well 
‘IS in seeing; and nil this constitutes an important element in our 


sp^te^what has already been gained by good tlieonzmg, few 

realize how largely earth-science, apparently a °^^duc’ 

tion, is really built up of inferences that go far beyond mere mduc 
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tiOQS. Many of th€ infereocaa have gained a certification so good and 
so familiar that in respect to verity riiey take rank with seen things, 
sod we are apt to forget their origin. The successive deposition of 
bedded rocks^ the organic origin of fossils, the original horizootality 
and continuity of folded and eroded strata: these inferences are to- 
day accepted as if they bad never been doubted; but they all were 
once doubted, and they had to make their way against opposition. 
Whatever order of certainty they have now acquired, they are not 
facts of observation, but facts of inference; and, like the great body 
of earth -science, these well-accepted facta of past time have not 
been determined by direct seeing, but by inference on the basis of 
seeing. We may, therefore, justly claim great progress for earth- 
science not only in the extent and accuracy of our ob8er\*ntions, but 
also in the extent and accuracy of our inferences. While there is 
yet need of more conscious recognition and more thorough training, 
especially in the deductive processea by which many problems may 
be solved, n^e may atill say that among the moat signiheant steps 
that we have taken in tbe past century are those by wiiicb the neces- 
sity and the value of theorizing have gained frank acceptance 
among investigators and by which many of tbe results of theorizing 
have gained an order of verity that compares well with that of facts 
of mere ob8e^^*ation. 


An illustration of this phase of our progress is to be found in two 
definitions, each of which has a certain currency. By some writers, 
geology is defined as the study of the earth's crust, thus emphasizing 
the observational side of the subject; by others, geolog)' is defined 
as the study of the earth’s history, thus giving fuller recognition 
to the growth of inference upon observation. Tbe second definition 
does not lessen the essential imporUnce of observation as the found- 
ation of knowledge, but it accords a proper value to inferences, and 
in this way is characteristic of what seems to me sound scientific 
progress. The earth’s crust conUina the ineoroplete, portly con- 
cealed, partly undecipherable records on which we ore to construct 
the science of geology: just aa human monuments and writinp are 
the records on which we are to construct human history but in 
neither case are tbe recorda and tbe history Identical, for the liistorv 
ID both cases includes a great body of inferences as well as of moti 
directly recorded or observed facts. 


The wholesome eppeol toobsery.tion in the seerch for visible facts 

authority, and has given us 
Z w progress; but tbe assistance of 

>“«Cination m tbe aearchfor invisible facts has in a far 
de^ corrected tbe assumptions of an earlier stage of in- 
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The inferential element of our progress has worked most bene- 
fieently. It is largely through our ioferencee that we have come to 
recogni 2 e the interdependence of the different parte of earth'Science. 
The climatologist may remain as provincial as be wishes; or he may 
enter through the gateway of present conditions the vast domains 
of past time, and on the way make friends with all the world; for 
lie will then join hands with the petrographer who has evidence of 
ancient desert conditions in the form of the grains in certain sand- 
stones; and with the paleontologist who infers the existence of 
ancient ocean-currents from the drift of graptolite stems; and with 
the glaciologist who is asking the astronomer and the physicist 
whether one or the other of them can best account for the pleistocene 
ice-sheeta. 

Not only do the different parts of earth-science thus connect 
with one another, but, as the last illxistration showed, they interlace 
most interestingly with the branches of other sciences in the forest 
of knowledge. The systematist would Indeed be at a loss to classify 
our work, if in classihcatlon he thought to keep it apart from other 
kinds of work. Better let it grow up natiirally, with interlacing 
treetops and crowded underbrush, each tree showing its individual- 
ised effort in the universal com peri tion, than seek to trim it into an 
orchard of separate trees. The departments and sections into 
which we are divided in this Congress do not represent objectively 
disconnected groups and units of knowledge, but associated parts in 
contiguous growths of acquWtion; we must not hesitate to go out of 
conventional bounds, and to trespass, as it is called, on other depart- 
ments, when it is to our advantage. Others are surely free to do the 
same by us. When we employ methods called mathematical and 
physical in our study of the winds, the profit is not only found in 
direct results but also in the use of deduction and experimentation, 
so familiar in mathematics and phyrics, and so much less practiced, 
yet so much needed, in all parts of earth-science: in return we supply 
data for the study of the phenomena of gases on the largest terrestrial 

scale. . . , . . 

We must be chemists, geometricians, and physicists in studying 
the minerals of the earth’s crusts; and in return we supply to the 
chemist a great variety of natural compounds, and to the physicist 
the material basis for a remarkable variety of optical phenomena. 
We must, indeed, maiwel at the skill displayed by minerals — which 
invade, colonize, migrate, and settle again in the dark inner wor 
in handling external rays of light, and we may wonder if they have 
not had some preliminary practice on radiations of a kind tha 
physicists have yet to describe- Admirable also are the cr>'sta1linc 
forms that give realization to the early inventions of geometers, much 
in the wny that planets and comets give us in their orbits great net- 
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ural examples of the conic sections, familiar for centuries os mathe- 
matical abstractions. 

But it is particularly with biology in all its branches that wc 
liave learned to borrow and lead. The evolution of the cartli and the 
evolution of organic forms are doctrines that have reinforced each 
other: the full meaning of both is gained only when one is seen to 
furnish the inorganic environment, and the otlier to exemplify the 
organic response. Without question, the interaction here discovered 
in the working of two great processes is the most notable discovery 
of the present century, not the less glorious because we share it with 
other sciences. For if they have to do with the players, we ha\*e to 
do with the scenery and the properties for the all-world stage, 
where the success of the players has been conditioned by our rotting 
since the play began. In tbe universal habit of respiration as a means 
of gaining the energy by which all i^ants and animals do their life- 
work, we see a successful response to the presence of free oxygen, 
mixed in the air or dissolved in the waters, and hence we infer that 
free oxygen has been present in atmosphere and oceans at least 
as long as life has existed on the earth. In the development of stem 
and root, of dorsal and ventral parta, we perceive the everlasting 
perustence of gravity: to fail in the recognition of this elementary 
example of interaction between life and environment would be on 
a par with neglect of the earth’s rotation because the evidence of it 
is found in the commonplace consequences of sunrise and sunset. 

The races of mankind, so inappropriately treated as a chapter of 
physical geography in many of our text-books, but really the prime 
factor of political geography, are obviously, determined by the larger 
features of tbe lands; just as the development of tbe higher organic 
forms has been determined, not on tbe monotonous ocean-floors, but 
on the lands, where variety baa realty been the very spice of life. 

If we turn to history, — not simply to tbe politics of the past, but 
to the real history of human thought and action, — the progress 
of our own science furnishes innumerable examples of response to 
environing opportunity: how natural that the later geological series 
should have been first deciphered in England, where it is so well 
displayed; that the study of earthquakes and the invention of 
seismographs thrive in Italy and Japan; and that geomorphv 
^vanced rapidly in our arid West through the study of the nude, 
just as sculpture flourished in Greece, 

It i, but the commonplace of economics to show the Urge depend- 
ence of modem civilization on the occurrence of mineral deposits. 
i.ike the quiescent crystalline forces in tbe rounded quartz-grains of 
Moient sandstones. stUl capable of determining the settlement of new 
molecules around the old ones, the marvelous stores of dormant 
energy and strength m beds of coal and iron ore have long bided their 
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time. After ages of neglect, they have become the centres of great 
populations: and, now that our princes of industry have through 
countless difficulties touched and awakened them to life, we find 
a new meaning in the old fairy-story of the Sleeping Beauty. 

Even those broader considerations that we meet in philosophy and 
religion have developed new phases as the schemes of earlier times 
have been modified in view of the geological record: the place of 
work in the world, not a curse, but a duty; the date of the golden age, 
not behind us, but ahead ; the view of death, not a punishment, but a 
natural element in the progress of life; even the conception of immor- 
tality has come to be ^ with some — directed less to speculations 
about a continued life elsewhere than to the study of the continuity 
of life here. 

Religious ideas themselves — at least, when we examine them ob- 
jectively in the beliefs of others than our own people — are seen as if 
in a mirror held to nature: and the very gods of the lower religions 
are but reflections of the powers of the earth. 

It is only when we consider these broad phases of earth-science that 
we gain our share of profit from the revolution that replaces the tel^ 
ological philosophy of the first half of the nineteenth century by the 
evolutionary philosophy of the last half. Our conception of the earth 
as well as of its inhabitants has been profoundly modified by this revo- 
lution, and much of our progres hu been conditioned on the full 
acceptance of the newer view. 

Now if apology is needed for introducing the preceding considera- 
tions, which some might call irrelevant, let me urge that, whatever 
share they may make of other sciences, they are also so closely grafted 
into one or another branch of earth-science that we, as geologiata or 
geographers, cannot afford to neglect them. In so far as they are 
related to elements of our science as consequences are to causes, as 
responses are to environment, we must take at least some account of 
them, even if their study in other relations is left to specialists in other 
subjects. In doing so, we are only carrying out our work to its legiti- 
mate conclusion. It is without question our responsibility to study 
the ancient inorganic conditions that determined the location and the 
migration, the development and the extinction, of ancient faunas, 
for these conditions were at least in part geological factorsof one kind 
or another; it is equally our responsibility to study the modem condi- 
tions that determine the location of cities and the routes of trade, for 
these conditions are largely geographical factors; but the examples 
of organic response here adduced are merely a few of many, and all 
the rest stand on an equal footing with them, whether they are com- 
monly classed with biology or history, economics or religion. We 
long ago saw that the more simple, immediate, and manifest examplea 
of organic, especially of human responses, belonged in the realm of 
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geofraphy; and from this beginning we now realize that there is no 
stopping-place till we include all other examples, complex, indirect, 
or obscure as some of them may be; foi* there is a graded series of 
COD nee ting examples from the most artful human response down to 
the most unconscious plant response, and from the immediate re- 
sponses of to-day back to the earliest responses of the geological ages. 

It would be most arbitrary to draw a division in our studies, when 
no division exists in the things studied. It is therefore a piece of good 
fortune that geographers are coming to follow the practice of geolo- 
gists, and thus to accept among their responsibilities the great breadth 
of physiographic and ontographie relationships existing to-day, as 
geologists have accepted them for the past. And it is also a gowl for- 
tune that biologists are coming to accept the responsibility of study- 
ing environment as well as response: for only in this way have the 
earth and iU inhabitants really learned to know each other. I rejoice, 
therefore, w’henever a student of earth-science completes his studies 
by carrying them forward to their organie consequences, as seen front 
the side of the earth; and again whenever a student of biology, of 
language, of economics, of religion, carries his studies backward to 
a consideration of inorganic eauses, aa seen from the side of life: for 
thus and thus only we may hope that the knowledge of both causes 
and consequences shall increase in fullness. Our present understand- 
ing of tliis interdependence, not only of different branches of our own 
science, but of the branches of otir own and of other sciences, is truly 
a great step toward the solution of the wonderful riddle of the 
world. 


The real foundation of the broad consideration of earth-science 
rests on the continuity of ordinary processes through tlie long periods 
of recorded earth-history. Nothing has so profoundly modi6ed the 
appreciation of other subjects, as well as of our own, as the teaching 
of geology concerning the conception of time end the long procession of 
orderly events that has marched through it. Such a conquest of the 
understanding ia enough to make us proud indeed : yet when we real- 
how short a share of time baa been allotted to us, how sincere 
^ouJd be our humility I To-day we may be lords of creation, powerful 
through cephalisation: yet in face of the repeated extinction of 
dominant races in geolopeal history, how canwe think otherwise than 
that TO are clad only in a little brief authority: how can we seri- 
ously believe that we represent the highest sUge, the acme of organic 
mayS“*“ ’ flettering aa this deductive opinion 

The conception of the continuity of processes, without extra-natural 

’"‘y “Sainst opposition: now 
s ^efd. general verbal accepUnce among us, and 

quietly drifting into popular belief. To realise its full meaning is an 
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arduous task, not only because of the opposition of inherited preju- 
dices. but even more because of the inherent difficulty of the problem. 
To think that processes such as those of to-day have done all the 
work of the past is appalling; yet we are constrdned to believe it. 
Even as waves, beaten up in a stormy sea subside after the winds are 
calmed, so the mountain waves or wrinkles of the earth’s crust, grow- 
ing as long asorogenic stormsareatwork.are in time calmed to plains; 
and this not by unusual processes, but by the patient weathering 
and washing of scraps and grains. While these slow changes go on in 
the extinction of mountain systems, the races of plants and animals 
that originally gained possession of the lofty young mountains, that 
grew up with them, so to speak, must either adjust themselves to the 
changes in their surroundings, or migrate to other homes, or vanish, 
all in due order through the flowing current of time. 

Nowhere is the orderliness of geological changes better attested 
than in the forms of ridge and valley seen to-day in various examples, 
young and old, of wasting mountain ranges themselves, and in the 
systematic adjustment that is attained by the drainage-lines with 
respect to the structures on which they work. Here indeed is cumula- 
tive testimony for uniformitarianism; for nothing but the long per- 
sistence of ordinary processes can account for these marvelous com- 
monplaces. So wonderful is the organisation of these land and water 
forms in physiographic maturity and old age, so perfect is their 
systematic interdependence, that one must grudge the monopoly of 
the term organism for plat) is and animals, to the exclusion of well- 
organized forma of land and water. By good fortune, evolution is 
a term of broader meaning: we may share its use with the biologists; 
and we are glad to replace the violent revolutions of our predecessors 
with the quiet processes that evolution suggests. 

It is the assurance of orderly continuity that binds the past to the 
present in the endless sequence of events, and shows us that geography 
is only to-day’s issue of a perpetual jotirnal, whose complete files con- 
stitute geology. He must be a geographer of the old school who would 
now maintain that his subject, in content and treatment, really be- 
longs outside of the geological curriculum. It may, on the other 
hand, be justly contended that the w'hole of earth-science is made up 
of geographic sheets, — until to-day, paleogeographic, if you like, 
all horizontally stratified with respect to the vertical time-line. In 
every sheet we find news of the relation of earth and life, of environ- 
ing control and organic response, of physiography and ontography. 
Every little item of news here published is worthy of close attention. 
The reader may examine all sorts of items on a single sheet and con- 
sider their temporary, areal distribution, and so acquire the geographic 
view; or he may examine the changing items of certain areas, follow- 
ing their chronological sequence in successive sheets, and so acquire 
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the geological view; but it would be unfortunate if, in so doing, lie 
did not perceive the interchangeable relations of these two methods 
of iovesUgation. 

There is to my understanding a great profit that has been gained 
from conceiving the whole body of our science in the way thus sug- 
gested. Branches such as meteorology and terrestrial magnetism, 
which we ordinarily treat as parts of piiysicol geography and thus 
associate with present time, are seen really to have their ancient as 
well as their modern, their gcobgic as well as their geographic 
phases. We can gain some hints as to ancient meteorology, for we 
find records of paleosoic raindrops, of remote glacial deposits, and 
we hope yet to find evidence concerning the distribution of early 
climatic sones. As far as ancient records of this kind can be 
pieced together, we may study them in their momentary or geo- 
graphic, as well as in their continuous or geologic relations. Con- 
cerning ancient phases of terrestrial magnetism, we are at a loss; yet 
our conception of even this branch of earth-science, as well as that of 
the meteorological branch, is certainly broadened when it is regarded 
-as a contemporar>- of all the geological ages, and not merely as a latter- 
day characteristic of the globe. 

Similarly, those geological e^*e^ts which we are accustomed to treat 
in their time-sequence gain fuller meaning when they are decomposed 
into their momentary elements, and when each element is treated as 
a geographical feature associated with its contemporary fe)low*s. The 
columnar sections of stratified rocks, for example, so useful in the 
understanding of historical geolo©*, are like the edgewise view of a 
closed book. The book must be opened, the leaves must be turned 
over one by one, the pages of these early records must be read, like 
so many gszetieera of ancient times- New mind if some pages are 
worn and others are missing; those that can still be deciphered assure 
us that the post was generally like the present, and warrant the gen- 
eralization that geology is like nothing so much as a whole series of 
geographies. 

At the present stoge of our progress, the sciences of the earth may 
be given a somewhat different classificarion from that of the eight 
Motions into which they are divided for the purposes of this Congress. 
These sections, as it seems to me, represent the subjective divisions 
of our sciences, within each of which specialisU may limit their 
studies more or leas closely, and for each of which speakers may be 
provid^ But when regarded objectively, the divisions, their group- 
ing. and their relati\'e values, must be otherwise presented. Geology 
objectivdy considered is not merely one of the earth-sciences; it is 
the whole of them: it is the universal history of the earth. It is true 
that geology has so largely to do with past time that it is not popu- 
larly understood to include the present; but it certainly does include 
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the present, and the future also, ae fast as it arrives. There is no pos- 
sibility, in the understanding that we have now guned of earth-sci* 
ence, of stopping the geological record at any stage of the pleistocene, 
and calling the rest geography: that would involve the resurrection 
of buried theories, which held ihe past to be unlike the present order 
of things. 

Conversely, geography is stultified when absolutely limited to the 
things of to-day, as if the things of the past w*ere of another nature. 
It U of course popularly so considered, and perhaps for that reason 
its scientific development is stunted. When regarded objecrively, the 
geography of to-day is nothing more nor leas than a thin section at the 
top of geology, cut across the grain of Ume; and all other thin sections 
are ao much more like the geography of to-day than they are like 
anything else, that to call them by another name — except perhaps 
paleogeography — would be adding confusion to the earth past 
history instead of bringing order out of it. Our plain duty is to 
emphasise the continuity of events, that great result of our studies, 
and not to imply a break in their succession by using unlike terms for 
different members of a single aeries. 


Geology thus being composed of a succession of countless geo- 
graphies, geography, in its widest sense, is likewise composite, in- 
cluding its inorganic and its organic parts. It is particularly con- 
cerned with the surface of the earth to-day, as the home of life; but 
surface and to-day must here be very freely construed; for we must 
draw upon the sub- and supersujface parts, and on the days before 
to-day, whenever we find profit in so doing. When we study the 
shape and aise of the earth, we touch upon what may be developed 
into geodesy. When we study the inorganic parts of the earth for 
themselves, in what may be called their static relations, we enter 
upon mineralogy and petrology, or geochemist^; for it 
remembered that water is a mineral and that air is a rock. When 
we study the dynamic relations of the inorganic parts of the earth, 
we have geophysics, within which oceanography and meteorolog}' are 
subdivisions, of rank similar to terrestrial magnetism and to tha 
large category of phenomena that includes the activities o 
earth’s crust. It is true that physical or dynamical geology is the 
heading under which erosion, volcanoes, and earthquakes, are usua y 
treated, as if the present phenomena of the earth's crust a eQ^ c ope 
were to be set aside from the phenomena of the bydrosp ere 
atmosphere, and associated chiefly with the history ^e past- 
we have now certainly reached a point when the urn y . , 

subjects, their interaction in apace, and the.r 
timl demand their association in a single ^up of sta^« «h.ch 
shall embrace all the activities of the earth .n the.r 
festation: with the full understanding that the present .s oniy the 
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l&test addition to the paat and that the past i$ only the integration 
of a vast series of ancient presents. 

All these present physical activities, even if carried down to such 
specialties as potamology and kumatology, are ao closely associated 
with the standard subjects of geography that it is difficult and unad- 
visable to cut them asunder. Yet e>'ery one of them may be carried 
to such a degree of detail as to stand apart and gain rank as an inde* 
pendent study. The accuracy of the geodesist, the minuteness of the 
mineralogist, the high flights of the meteorologist, have now gone so 
far in their special development as to lead far away from euch otiicr, 
when they are studied for themselves, however closely their more 
general results may be associated. 

When, however, we study the inorganic features of (he earth not 
as independent phenomena, but as elements of organic environment, 
they all belong strictly in physical geography, or physiography. 
Parenthetically let me say that I regret the exeeMive breadth given 
to this term by British students, and the narrowness imposed upon 
it by those Americans who would limit it to the study of the lands. 
When we punue the subdi virions of physiography, nomenclature 
becomes incomplete. Oimatology U unique in being a name for the 
study of the atmosphere is ao far as it determines organic environ- 
ment; economic geology is a study of useful minerals and rocks, but is 
less strictly treated as an objective subdivision of physiography than 
is climatology, and there is associated with it so much of ingeniousness 
and artifice in the exploiution and treatment of mineral products 
that we are apt to put the cart before the horse and think that we 
make gold or coal serve our needs, instead of realising that we make 
ingenious use in money and fuel of the properties that gold and 
coal possess, just as we make use of moving air in windmills, and of 
falling water in factories. 


There are no special names for the phenomena of oceans or of the 
other divisions of phyriography, considered as elements of organic 
environment, and there is perhaps no need of such names; yet I hold 
that it IS desirable and even important to recognize the two ways in 
which the inorganic features of the earth may be studied: either for 
tUmse ves without regard to their controls over organic life; or as 

‘Iteotion to the 

controls that they exert over the inhabitaots 

th^iirr ^«^habitants of the earth, It is evident 

th« ml biology When studied for themselves, end thst 

.,1* ■* *» well of fossils as of iiviug 

tX'd ® “habitants of the earth aw 

oorgaaic or phyaiographie environment, they are appropriately 
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incUided under geography. It has been recognized for many years 
that no geographical description of a region is complete without some 
account of its plants and animals, and especially of its peoples: just 
as no paleogeographic account of a geological horizon would be satis- 
fying if its fossil fauna and flora were left unmentioned. But in recent 
years it has been seen to be necessary to treat uniformly all the organic 
elements of geographical descriptions in their relations to environing 
controls: for, as I have already shown, if a beginning is made there is 
no reasonable stopping-place until this end is reached. 

We are, in this matter, still sometimes too much under the control 
of traditional methods of treatment; we do not fully enough put into 
practical effect the greater lessons that we have learned. The earth as 
the home of man is a primitive, elementary definition of geography; 


the earth as the home of life is more consistent with present progress. 
Earth-science has now certainly reached a position in winch the unity 
and continuity of life are recognized. Let us then adopt this position 
as our starting-point in the organic half of geography that may be 
called ontography. Let us make it practically useful by treating all 
organic responses to environment under one genera) heading, even 
though we afterwards find it desirable to treat human responses in 
a separate chapter. For even if man’s will seW him high above the 
other forms of life, it must not be forgotten that his will often leads 
him along physiographic lines: and that he possesses many struc- 
tures and habits entirely independent of his will, and similar to tli 
structures and habits of lower animals, as examples of ontographic 
responses. Even human houses and roads are only different m degrw 
from the houses and roads made by animals of many kmds_ Stin 
more, if we accept the principle of the continuity of geography through 
geology, we must recognise that most of the f ' 

of the past have had nothing to do with the human will, and that 
man and his works are after all only modem innovations. 

The chief impediment to action upon tins view, which, a 
said, has been unfolded befomus by the progress. hat our^ence has 
already made, is the habit of studying geography ^ ^ . 
separately, and of regarding the former as a »“b,cct or nu.ratn^ 
treatment, while the latter Is “dmittcdly asubjwt ^r sc le J 
ligation. The bint to this effect that ,s given by 
tion of geographical and geological ° eie’tics is lim- 

to pass unnoticed. Mom^rship m "'“"y ^^“Lieal society is 
ited to experts; if membership m a single geogr p 

similarly restricted, 1 have yet to ^ , j ^^Usc that 

Let us then build on the proves we 'h„iogr„phv will 

only when ontography is (re«'ed “ empirical 

geographical work gam the , t of the organic ele- 

has been the traditional geograplucal trealmeni o 
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ments, 80 imperfectly have the organic elements been generally recog- 
nized as balancing the inorganic elements in the nnake*up of the sub- 
ject as a whole, that no name has come into use for the organic half 
of geography corresponding to phyaography for the inorganic half; 
and it is to supply this lack that 1 have elsewhere suggested the name 
above used. I believe that the adoption of some such name would aid 
in the S3'stematie cultivation and in the symmetrical development of 
geography, and thus of geology also as a whole, by bringing more 
prominently fomard the necessity of giving — or at least attempting 
to give — as scientific a treatment to the in habitants of a region in 
their geographic relations as to the region itself. 

The adoption of some such term as ontography would tend to 
correct the false idea that geography is concerned only uith the ele- 
mentary and manifest examines of organic responses; it would pro- 
mote tlioroughness of study, and thus more fully continue the pro- 
gress that we have thus far made. The adoption of the term would 
moreover emphasize the principle of continuity through lime of the 
pographical stratification of geology, which is of so great importance 
m the scientific de>‘elopment of oursubiect: for ontography, in which 
persistent physiographic infiuences make themselves fell lliroueh 
.nhentance, is then seen to be tmly the modern member of a great 
series with whose earJier members we have long been familiar in pale- 
ontologj-, Tlie recognition of the continuity, the essential unity of 
hese two subjects - one dealing with (he living forms of to^ay, 

^ ^ P”' “ “'e first and 

«' 5 «>nent in favor of an 
classification of the sciences of the 
earth. The beginning of the cultivation of ontography. already made 
more or less consciously, strongly suggests a larger development tor 

the 'Veare thus assured that Mthedetailsof organic resnonses 
Phyio^aX" ■" 

th« lil^hrirsrr NtrvdU rZVonS ^rminmogy 

historical development of e^b-scien« 
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in which (ime-sequeoce ]s the dominant idea, made up, like an endless 
prism of mica, of an indeOnite number of momentary sheets of gecH 
graphy that cleave across the time«axi$. Biography would then lose its 
limitation to man, and become the study of temporary floras and 
faunas in successive geographies; while biology would give up its 
usual meaning and become the study of life in the developmental 
sequence of organic evolution through geological time. The study of 
the minerals and rocks of any epoch would be minerography and 
]>etrogrflphy, while mineralogy and petrology would treat problems of 
paragenesis and metamorphism, in which the passage of time is essen* 
tial : and for one, I should then be able to remember what petrography 
and petrology mean. So w'e might go on with physiology, meteorology, 
and oceanology, as made up of a succession of physiographies, meteor> 
ographies, and oceanographies, and w*e should have glaciology and 
climatology made up of glaciography and climatography; and on- 
tology, or the sequence of organic responses to the changing earth, 
would be made up of a succession of ontographies. 

Schemes of terminology, however, are not often successfully made 
to order in this fashion; they are slowly evolved without much regard 
to system, as is seen in the haphasard r>omenclature of oceans, seas, 
gulfs, and bays. Minerography is strange to the point of offense to 
the ear; we cannot take over biography and physiology from their 
present uses; wc must get along with such terms as we have, and with 
such new ones as are added from time to time. My only object in sug- 
gesting this fanciful scheme is to bring more clearly fonvard the space 
and time relations that are recognirable in all branches of our subject, 
us well as in geography and geology. The progress of the last century 
has certainly brought us now to a stage when these general relation- 
ships may be In good part understood, if we give heed to them. We 
fail to take the best advantage of our progress, if we see only the 


specialized development of our several sub-sciences, 

It hasoften seemed to me as if petrologists were rather overwh el nie< 
at present with the flood of new facts that modern methods of 
search have let loose upon them; yet how greatly is the study <> ® 
mineralogy and petrography broadened by the addition of c c 
uous to the momentory consideration of minerals and , 

the flood has swept before us; for even the rocks have their pi 
youth nnd nge. So brief is our life, that "■'Y' j! 

to-day hardly accustomed to the *>s‘«'"“‘‘®„'"®^tlnafhened when 
forms* yet the description of the lands is greatly stre g 

S™ » o„,y i. .h. 

seems to be fixed before (he instantaneous wmk of • 

rontographer may bewildered 

tiftnurv struggle for existence means to the infli'iu » .... 

Udnk^how^ng the world was the scene of relentless strife before 
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pity was bom, and bow youog and impotent pity is still, we may 
well wonder whether we have yet learned much of omnipotence. 
Yet how superb is the conception of the procession of life, never 
halting in its march through the corridors of time. These are great 
acC|ui8itions by which our science has enriched human thought, and 
it behooves us to occupy as often as possible the point of view to 
which they carry us. 

It has not appeared desirable to give place In this address to 
speciol problems, because they will receive due attention in the 
addresses that are to follow under the eight headings allotted to our 
Department. And besides, it would be Impossible even in the whole 
of an address to do justice to the great b^y of work that includes 
not only the establishment of the great age of the earth, and the 
continuity of ordinary orderly process, inorganic and organic, but 
a flood of lesser results: the penetratioD of all the lands, except 
those of the polar caps, the aounding of the oceans, the refined 
analysis of the ntmosphere, the optical study of rocks, the discovery 
of glacial epochs in the past, the measurement of tremors that have 
passed through the body of the earth, and countless others. 

1 have therefore sought to consider only the prospect from the 
point of view to which the progress of a hundred years has led us. 
Vast as is the expanse over which we look, innumerable as are the 
elemenU of the view, the chief impression that we gain is one of 
well-ordered interaction in the continuous progress of events, all 
of whose momentary geographic phases — with all their paru of 
earth, air, water, and responding life — are spread upon successive 
pages in (ha great voluene of geological records. 
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CHAiRUArv: PpiofCSSOK Caaistopher W. Hale, University ei Minnesota. 
$?£AKEns: Dr. Glorge F. Becker. Ceobebt. U. S. Geological Survey. 
$ECAerARy: Proressor C. U. LeuABRts, ^V^ooa Normal ^liool. Mino. 


The Chairmaq of the Section of Geophyelce wes Profc&4or OiristcK 
pher W. Hell, of the Uaiversity of MioikeeoU, who euted^ in pre^nt- 
ing the speakers: 

Scientific men have hitherto followed their several lines of rc' 
search with such success that vaDtage*ground is secured from which 
to tnke a survey of broader 6elds» not only withio their own cspeciat 
department of research, but into neighboring grounds. Indeed, they 
are discovering by this survey that what had appeared a wall of 
obstruction on this side, and a lineof demarkatiou on the other, haE 
been an illusion. As they approach for closer scrutiny, neither wall 
nor line can be found. Their own field is broader than tbe}* supposed ; 
they can travel on and on without discovering the first obstruction; 
they find themselves within the vast field of facU and phenomenu 
without let or hindrance, save in the limitations of their own powers. 
They find grouped around themselves still others who have entered 
the field from other directions and, under similar conditions, at- 
tracted by tlie samesfHrit of inquiry and led on by successes in re- 
search, have set their faces toward a new future of promising dis- 


covery. 

" Gathered Unlay from difierent parU of the world, some of us 
geologists and others physicists, we stimulate each other in a common 
real and aid each other in a common search for the gems of truth 
which this common ground shall reveal. We are to be told what has 
already been done and what are some of the problems of the immedi- 
ate future. This field is a most promising one: were I to act the seer 
I should tell you that nowhere else a-ithin reach of human genius 
ano industry is there greater promise of return; out of the field of 
geophysics are to come rewards of Uii that shall give mankind a 
clearer view mto fundamental causes, and a firmer grasp upon its 
natural environment, than elsewhere in the broad field of intellectual 
accomph^ment can be had. SUrring sugge^jons as to the origin of 

S Zld ‘ from that creTtion 

are already nerving investigators to acUon."' 
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[George Ftrdisand Becker. U. 8. Geologist in charge of EHvision of Chemical 
and Physical Besearcbea, Geophyaiciat of Carnegie Institution, b. January 5, 
1847, New York Oty. BA- Harvard, 1888; Ph-D. Heidelberg, 18W; Mming 
Ergineer. Berlin, 1^71. Instnietor in Mining and UcUUujgy, Uniyereit/ of 
California. 1875-78; Spedal Agent Tenth Census, 1879-83. MOTberof Nauonal 
Academy; GeoJogicaJ Society of America; Washington Academy- Author of 
numerous boo^ and artidca on geology.] 

Advances in ficience are seldom made without a view to the 
solution of specific, concrete problems, even when the results of 
investigation possess the widest generality. The history of science 
is fuU of instances of the fruitfulness of researches the immediate 
purposes of which were narrowly defined. Geophysics is only that 
[wrtion of general physics, including under that term physical 
chemistry, which is applicable to the elucidation of the past history 
and present condition of the earth. It is thus a very definite branch 
of applied science, the exigencies of which call for the solution of 
a group of related problems. These, however, possess great interest 
apart from their application to the globe, while for the most part Aey 
offer very serious experimental and theoretical difficulties. Had 
they licen easy, they might have been solved long ago, for many of 
these problems have been propounded and more or less discussed 
from the birth of modem science to the present day. Their difficulty, 
not lack of recognition of their importance, has postponed their 


Tl« mmn purpose of this paper is to deal with the order in which it 
would be expedient to investigate the questions embraced under the 
head of geophysics, but a brief and incomplete enumeration of the 
problems from a geological standpoint will serve to lend a coherency 
•md a human interest to the subject which it would otherwise lack. 

Physical geology begins with the solar nebula and the genesis of 
tile enrth-moon system. The harmonies of the 
nelled the immortal Kant and the ever-living LaplaM to seek the 
.^igin of the planets, the sun, and the other 
nebulas which they supposed to have condensed about one or seve 
nucS Sery attempts devise an essentially diflemnt hy^the^s 
has fuiled every history of the globe which begins after the brt 
i^the Sanet is uiitisfying. In the drama of the universe there 
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the spectroscope , thoufb the facts thus revealed were uoknown to 
Ka&t and Laplace. It is also compatible with and accounts for the 
heterogeneity in the composition of the earth manifested in the 
Actual asymmetric distribution of oceans, mountain ranges, and ano- 
malies of gravitational force, as well as in the curiously local occur* 
rence of certain orea (such as those of tin and mercxiry) and in the 
predominance of certain alkalies among the rocks over wide areas. 


This heterogeneity, however, is of a small order of magnitude, i no 
general dependence of gravity on latitude, the nearly spheroidal 
shape of the earth, and other phenomena show that the distribution 
of density is nearly symmetrical, while the divergence of the spheroid 
from the figure characteristic of a fluid of the same mean density 
and mass as the earth demonstrates that the interior layers of equal 
density are oblate. These and similar facts are consistent with and 
are strong evidence for the hypothesis that the globe has been fused 
at least to a considerable depth from the growing surface of the 
;;alhcring nebulous mass. Nevertheless. Houghton, and more 
recently Professor Chamberlin, have supposed (hat the accretion of 
nebulous matter was so slow that the heat of impact did not suffice 
to produce fusion- The hypothecs of superficial fusion is not Incom- 
patible with the minor heterogeneity pointed out above; for the 
laws of diffusion in viscous fluids give proof that sensibly perfect 
homogeneity could not be produced even in 50.000,000 years through- 
out a body of liquid originally heterogeneous and possessing a tenth 
of the mass of the earth. On the other hand, there is no known ground 
otlier than mere convenience for supposing an original homogeneity 
either of the nebula or of the earth, 

The ptoblem of the distribution of density in the earth is one of the 
meet .mportant m ell geophysics. It U ss significant for geodesy and 
terrestrml magnetism a, for geolog}-. That L.piice’s empirical law 
represents It approximately ia generally acknowledged, but it 

‘h«t tb>s is merely sn spproximation 
wiUrout heoretical value. Only extended researches, however, ean 
replace it by one better founded. 
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rhenius*s oploioQS, the m&tter requires further eon^deratiou. Id 
particular it is most important to know whether the earth is sub- 
stantially a crystalline solid or an amorphous substance, for many 
modern physical chemists con^der amorphous matter as liquid. 
This opinion is far from being established, however, and recent 
experiments by Mr. Spring show that mere deformation at ordinary 
temperatures, attended by only a very small absorption of energy, 
sufBces to convert crystalline metals into substances exhibiting 
characteristics of amorphous bodies. Since Nordenskiold's great 
discovery of large masses of terrestrial iron, or rather nickel steel, 
in Greenland, and the wide distribution rioce proved for similar 
metal imbedded in igneous rocks, a great amount of evidence has 
accumulated that a large part of the earth is composed of material 
indistinguishable from that of metallic meteorites. Meteoric iron is 


of course a highly crystalline material. 

It is a very striking fact that the mean rigidity of the earth is about 
that of steel, for the only substance likely to occur in extensive con* 
tinuous masses and displaying such rigidity at ordinary temperatures 
and pressures is steel itself. Nevertheless, the conclurion cannot yet be 
drawn from the resistance to deformation displayed by tlie earth, that 
it is chiefly composed of steel. Elastic resistance is known to be a func- 
tion both of pressure and of temperature, and until this function has 
been determined by theory and experiment, the bearing of the evalu* 
QtioD of rigidity by tidal action cannot be ascertained. 

Having shown the earth to be a solid globe. Lord Kelvin calculated 
its age from one of Fourier's theorems, assuming for purposes of com- 
putation an initial temperature of 7000® F. (nearly 3900® C.) and that 
the thermal diffuavity of the earth is that of average rock. These 
assumptions, with the observation that the temperature near the 
surface of the earth increases at the rate of 1® F. for every 50 feet 
of depth, lead to an age of 98,000,000 years; but on account of the 
uncertainty as to conductivitaes and specific heats in the interior, the 
conclusion drawn by Lord Kelvin was only that the time elapsed 
since the inception of cooling is between 20 and 400 million 

Clarence King subsequently took a further important step on the 
basis of data determined at his request by Professor Carl Barus on the 
volume changes which take place in diabase during congelation, and 
on the effects of pressure in modifying the melting and soNifymg 
points. Assuming that the earth can never have had a crust floating 
on a liquid layer of inferior density, computation leads him to 2 
million years as the maximum period for the time since superfieia 
eonsolidation was effected, provided that the superfc.al temperature 
Gradient and conductivity are correctly determined. 

These researehes. together with Helmholta's 
age of the solar system, which is incomplete for lack of knowledge of 
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the distribution of density in the sun, b&ve bad a restraining influence 
on the estimates drawn from sedimentation by geologists. Many and 
perhaps most geologists now regard something less than 100 million 
years ns sufficient for the development of geological phenomena. Yet 
the subject cannot be regarded as settled un^l our knon'ledgc of con- 
ductivities is more complete. An iron nucleus, for example, would 
imply greater conductivity of the interior and a higher age for the 
earth than that computed by King, though probably well w'itliin the 
range explicitly allowed by Lord Kelvin in view of the uncertainty 
of this datum. 


The researches of Kelvin and Darwin, supplementing those of Kant 
and others, have left no doubt that tbe moon was formerly closer to 
the earth than it now is, and that the rotation of the latter was more 
rapid, involving a greater ell ipticity of the meridian than it now* shows. 
In a fluid or Cartesian earth the change of flgure might have pro- 
duced little effect on the structure of tbe planet. If the earth Is chiefly 
a mass of cr3*8talline nickel steel, it is very possible that sucfi a change 
in the figure of equilibrium might rupture it. Since the epoch at which 
the earth rotated in 5 hours 30 minutes, the polar axis must hare 
elongated by several percent, most of it before the time of rotation 
was reduced to 1 1 hours.* Were the earth chiefly composed of forged 
Steel, such elongation might be produced by plastic deformation; 
but meteoric iron it rather comparable with cast-iron, or better 
still, wi eh lelatively brittle, unforged cement steel, and might break. 

Now it is an indubitable fact that a majority of the outlines of the 
great oceanic basins and of the chief tectonic lines of the globe, lie 
nearly on peat circles tangent to the Arctic Ocean and to the Ant- 
arctic continent.* These lines, or most of them, are of extremely high 
geological age, their main features having found expression as early 
as the oldest known fossils and in some cases still earlier. It appears to 
me very possible that these fundamental ruptures of the globe were 
due to the chan^ of figure attendant upon diminution of the earth's 
period of rotation. Tbeir symmetrical disposition with reference to 
the polar axis is unquestionable, as well as the fact that they pene- 
irate to peat depths, They must be due to some tremendous ^rce 

ellipticity of the meridian, 
siuce these fissures could not have been formed without modifying 
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the shape of the globe, and the only known disturbance of this de- 
scription is the change of figure referred to. On the other hand, were 
t he earth homogeneous, such ruptures would be expected to have as 
envelopes small circles in latitude 46^ instead of at about latitude 
70^. But since the earth is not homogeneous, this discordance does 
not invalidate the suggestion. 

Be this as it may, upheavals, subsidences, and attendant contrac- 
Uons have been in progress throughout the whole of historical geology, 
or the period within which fossils afford a guide to the succession of 
strata. The so-called contractional theory has shown itself wholly 
inadequate to account for the amount of deformation traceable in the 
rocks of the globe, nor has the extravasation of igneous rock been 
sufficient to account for the phenomena. To me the earth appears to 
l>e a somewhat imperfect beat-engine in which the escape of thermal 
energy is attended by the conversion of a part of the supply into the 
vast amount of molar energy manifested in the upthrust and crump- 
ling of continents. The subject will probably turn out to be access- 
ible mathematically after certain experimental determinations have 
been made, and I shall return to it presently. 

Orogeny, or mountain-building, is a mere detail of the more general 
subject of upheaval and sub^dence, but it exhibits problems of great 
complexity both from the experimental and from the theoretical 
points of view. There is no question that unit-strains are often reached 
or even surpassed in contorted strata and in belts of slate, but the 
theories of elasticity and plasticity as yet developed are inadequate 
to deal with these strains in complex cases. An investigation on finite 
elastic and plastic strain is now under way in my laboratory and has 
made gratifying progress thus far; but this is not the place for de- 
tailed results. Something also has been done in the way of working 
out homogeneous finite strains in rocks, so that the general nature of 
joints, faults, and systems of fissures, and the mechanism of faulting 
is now fairly clear. The theory of slaty cleavage is a subject of dispute 
in which I have taken part. Few colleagues appear to agree wjth 
me that this cleavage is due to weakening of cohesion on planes of 
maximum slide, but I am not hopeless that my view wUl make Jts 


way to favor in time. .. . , . 

Seismology is a vast subject by itself, but one almost totally lacki^ 
in theoretical foundation. Selsmological observations should afford 
the means of exploring the elastic properties of the earth throughout 
its interior, but the theory of the vibrations of a spheroid like the 
earth is not yet worked out. Meantime observations are bemg accu- 
muiated.but itcan beforeseen that these will contribute little toeluo- 
dation until they include the vertical components of the “ 

well as the horisontai ones. In other words, we mu know the angte 
at which the wave emerges from the surface, as well as its asimuth. 
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The causes and conditions of earthquakes afford a separate topic of 
great interest. That some of them are of volcanic origin is evident; 
others appear to be due to paroxysmal faulting, yet there is very 
possibly a common underlying cause. 

On no subject are opinions more divergent than concerning the 
oripn and mechanism of volcanoes. To the ancients they were the 
mouths of the river Phlegethon. To those who adhere to the Cartesian 
doctrine they are communications with the liquid interior of tlie earth. 
Most geologists think of them as connected with hypogea) reservoirs 
of melted matter subsisting for indehnitely long periods of time. 
Finally, it is conceivable that the lava may be extruded as soon as 
the melted mass has accumulated in sufficient quantity, somewhat as 
water may break through an obstructing dam after iU depth reaches 
H certain value. The continual movements of the rocks show that they 
must be to some extent in a state of elastic strain, so that a given cubic 
mile of rock resists surrounding pressure in virtue both of its rigidity 
nnd of its compressibility. If that cubic mile becomes liquid, its rigid- 
ity is gone and the change of shape of surrounding masses may aid in 
its expulsion. Of course imprisoned gases, especially the “juvenile 
waters " of Professor 8uess, may also play a very important part in 
e.x pulsion. But the more I have studied the matter, the less probable 
It seems to me that considerable bodies of melted lava can remain 
quiet for long periods of time in the depths of the earth. The influ- 
ences tending to their expulrion would seem to be at a maximum 
immediately after the fusion of enough material to supply an erup- 
tion. 


Relief of pressure is often invoked to explain furion of lava, but it is 
not a wholly satisfactory cause. If a deep crack were to form, the 
rock at the bottom might melt indeed, but. as the crack filled, the 
prewure and the solidity of the source would be restored. To me 
Mallets hypothesis is more salisfsctory, so tar as the explanation of 
fusion IS concerned. Only those who have studied the minute evi- 
dence of mechanical action in mountain ranges can appreciate the 
evidencMh^ present of stupertdous disaipation of energy. This has 

h« .t IS always msuffit^nt to fiimial. the latest beat of fusion to 
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The physics of ma^atic solutions is a great subject which is ox- 
perimentaily almost untouched, although a vast amount of geolo^cal 
speculation has been based upon turned properties of magmas. It 
is only witWn a few months that even satisfactory melting-point 
determinations of those most important rock-forming minerals, the 
lime-soda feldspars, have been made. The feldspars are only one 
series of isomorphous mineral mixtures. Their study U fundamental 
and must be followed by that of the remaining class,t.«.,the eutectics. 
These, in my opinion, will lead to a rational classification of igneous 
rocks, themselves mixtures and incapable of logical description except 
in terms of standard mixtures, the eutectics. 

It appears to me highly probable, for many reasons, that the mag- 
mas of the granular rocks are not liquids but stiff emulsions, compar- 
able with modeling-clay, the solid constituents (perhaps free oxides) 
being merely moistened with magmatic liquids. Such masses behave 
mechanically like soft solids; they display some rigidity and m them 
diffusion is reduced to a vanishing quantity. They may be ruptured 
and the (aplitic or pegniatitlc) liquid portion may then seep into the 
cracks. Such a magma might be forced into minute fissures, as is the 
case when clay is moulded to lerra-cotU articles, and yet jt would 
support permanently, on its upper surface, rocks of superior density. 
Only in such a magma can I comprehend the simultaneous growth o 
crystals of various minerals; for in a liquid not exactly « 

formation of crysUls must follow a definite order. Again, if banded 
gneisses and gabbros had been fluid, the bands would show ev.dences 
of diff>ision which as a rule are absent or barely traceable in these 

^°The relations between consanguineous massive rocks have occupied 
a large part of the attention of geologists for many yei«. At one 
time U was supposed that homogeneous liquid magmas might split p 
into two or moKiogeneous magmas by processes of 
due to differences of osmotic pressure. This 

differentiation of magmas. It b.s been shown that these 

processes are so much slower even than 

Lt be efficient beyond distances of a few centimeters^ A 

Mr. Teall,‘ who first suggested the application of 

to account for differentiation, Professor Brogger, , j 

by molecular flow. Nevertheless, ^ Jidify to differ- 

occurrences leave no doubt that a J i, ^^t Llccvilar, 

ent though consanguineous rock^ If the 
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these, or even an equivalent mechanical atimng, would necessarily 
lead to fractional crystallisation, a familiar process known even to 
the pupils of Aristotle , and which is almost unavoidable when mixed 
solutions solidify. This process is one of precipitation, and is abso- 
lutely distinct from the diffcreotiaUon (or. more properly, segrcga- 
tioo) of rock magmas, in which a single liquid is supposed to separate 
into two or more distinct liquids. The general conditjons of the order 
of precipitation during fractional crystallization In accordance with 
the phase rule are by no means beyond the reach of discussion, and 
the able invesUgations of Messrs. J. H. L. Vogt and J. Morozewizc 
have a direct bearing on this subject. 

A mystery which will assume greater importance as the accessible 
supply of coal diminishes is Ibe origin of petroleum. There is much to 
be said in favor of the unpopular hypothesis of Mendelecf, supported 
by expenments on cast-iron, that liquid hydrocarbons are due to the 
decomposition of the iron carbides of the terrestrial nucleus. Such 
vast accumulations of oil as exist on tbe Caspian and in the Caucasus 
seem incompatible with tbe hypothesis of animal or vegetable origin, 
although oils belonging to tbe same series as do the petroleums have 
been produced in the laboratory from organic materials. On the other 
hand, some meteorites contain hydrocarbons (which may themselves 
be due to the alteration of iron carbides), and there are geologists who 
infer that the petroleum may be derived from tbe mass of the earth 
itself.^ If the origin of the oU is not anlcnal or vegetable, the supply is 
very likely inexhsustible. More extended study of tbe connection 
between volcacuc phenomena and the origin of asphaltic and other 
hydrocarbons is a desideratum. 

Ore-deposits themselves form tbe brsneb of geology which was ear- 
liest cultivated and which will never lose its interest so long as man- 
kind remains gainful. Yet much remains to be done by experiment 
for the theory and practice of mioing-geology. The mechanism of the 
secendaiy enrichment of ores, particularly those of copper, detected 
by Mr. S. F. Emmons and enlarged upon by Mr. W. H. Weed, is bo* 
ing studied experimentally in tbe laboratories of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. A feature deserving careful experimental study is the osmotic 
separation of ores from their solutions by the wall-rock. Many nunu- 
tie of occurrence suggested that the walls of vtins often act as a species 
of diaphragm or molecular filter and have a dialytic action on the ore 
solutions.* The origin of the ores themselves is still very obscure and 
will hardly be elucidated untU more Is known of tbe earth's interior. 
Sometimes they seem to be derived from adjacent rocks; In other 
cases conditions suggest that the rocks and the veins derive th^ 

IWfp. ^ BuBetin of tU Gnicgial Sccio^ of A«w«e, voL XT, 

* Mineral Resouna of AeU.S.for \892, p. tSO. 
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metallic conteot from a common deep-seated source. Here, as in 
several other connecUons, Professor Suess’s theory of juvenile 
waters is very suggestive. It is generally held that many of the 
great iron deposits are due to magmatic separation. Deposition of 
lead ores by replacement of calcite is a known process^ but takes 
place under unknown conditions. In some cases replacement of rock 
by ores appears to me to be alleged without sufficient proof. Pseudo- 
morphosa is the only adequate test of replacement. 

Erosion appears to be a subject which is capable of more exact 
treatment than it has received. Weathering and abrasion proceed 
with a rapidity which increases with the surface exposed per unit of 
volume. ‘ Hence these processes lead to minimum surfaces. Therefore 
also the mathematics of erosion ia essentially identical with that of 


capillarity. 

Geological climates are as interesting to astrophysicists as to 
meteorologists and geophysicists. Messrs. Langley and Abbot ap- 
pear to have evidences of recent variations in solar emanation. If 
these have been considerable in the course of the period of historical 
geology, light should be thrown upon them by the paleontology of 
the tropics. Variations in the composition of the atmosphere must 
have been very influenUal in determining both the mean temper* 
ature of the earth’s surface and the distribution of temperature; but 
so also is the dUtribution of water. No theoiy of the glacial period 
seems generally accepted. Croirs theory is discredited. I have 
shown to my own satisfacrion that the astronomical condition most 
favorable to glaciation are high obliquity and low eccentricity of 
the earth's orbit * but cannot claim any extenrive following. If 
I am right, it should be possible to obtwn a definite measure of geo- 
logical time in years as soon as the astronomers have completed the 
theory of secular variations In the planetary system so far as to be 
able to assign the lapse of time between successive recurrences of 
low eccentricity and high obliquity. u* *1.0 

A most interesting observation, which 
past history of the globe, is that lavas and strata 
retain the polarity characterisric of the locality m which ‘W 
The time may come when this wUl le«l to determwat.ons of the rela- 
tive age of lavas, the duration of periods of erupt.on, and possibly 

even absolute determinations of daU. . j au-. 

Geology has long, and with some justice, labored under the reprowh 

of inexa^Utude. As has been Ulustr.ted In the p^es h 

science is still in the qualitaUve stage, and almost wholly lacks the 
precision o^astronomy. Even its most ardent students have seldom 
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6ucceeded Id »certauunf the quantitative relations between effects 
and operative cauaes, and have been perforce content to indicate 
tendencies. Thus geological doctrine (s far too much a matter of opin* 
ion, but this is hardly the fatilt of the areal geologist. The country 
must be mapped both for economic reasons sod to accumulate a know- 
ledge of the facts to be explained. Working hypotheses the hold geo- 
logist must have, or he could not prepare his map; and lie is only 
responsible for living up to the standard of knowledge of his time. 
He is continually face to face with phenomena for which physics 
and chenustry should account, though they have not yet done so, and 
must accept seeming probabilities where certainty is unattainable. 
So, too, Kepler’s predecessors recorded facts and guessed at general- 
isations as best they might. 

The physics of extreme conditions sUll awaits satisfactory explora- 
tion. The geologist turns to the physicist for help, and in most coses 
meets with the reply: We cannot tell. Astrophysics is in much the 
same situatioD. Astronomers know as little of the distrlbuUon of 


density in the stars or planets as do geologists. Real knowledge of the 
physics and chemistry of high temperatures woxild be as welcome to 
them u to ui. After all, physical geology U the astrophysics of this, 
the only accessible planet. Geodesy, too, and terrestrial magoetism 
are waiting for the solution of geophysical problems. How much might 
be done, Lord Kelvin and Ur. George H. Darwin have shown; but 
there are many problems too broad and too laborious to be solved by 
individual effort, and these are as esseatia] to the rounding-out of the 
science of physics as they are to the development of geology and 
astrophysics. 

In the brief review which precedes, I have endeavored to show that 
the history of the earth bristles with problems, few of them com- 
pletely solved, though in many cases we have soms inkling of the solu- 
tioQ. This sketch has been drawn for the purpose of considering the 
strategy of a campaign against the series of well-intrenched positions 
occupied by our great enemy, the unknown. 

(^eraliring the results of the skeUh presented, H is easy to eee 
that nearly all the problems suggested involve investigation of the pro- 

wperimenUl physicist to establish 
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pressures and very high temperatures exist near the earth’s centre, 
while the quality of matter which constitutes the interior cannot 
be satisfactorily determined until we know how substances would 
behave under extreme pressures and at temperatures approaching 
2000® C. There is every reason to suppose that under purely cubici 
compression, dense, undeformed solids are perfectly elastic. Hence 
the basal problem of geophysics is to find the law of elastic compresri- 
bility. This cannot be accomplished by direct means, but the task is, 
nevertheless, as pointed out above, not a hopeless one, and has been 
taken in hand. Should success be achieved, researches will follow on 
the variation of elasticity with temperature. This feature of the 
investigation will present very great experimental and theoretical 
difficulties, but there is no good reason to despair of success. 

When the law of resistance of solid bodies becomes known as a 


function of both temperature and pressure, even for isotropic sub* 
stances with only two modxiluses of elasUcity, the way will be opened 
to various important investigations, largely mathematical in char* 
acter. It is true that thoroughly isotropic bodies are seldom mst 
with, yet geological masses must, nevertheless, often approach closely 
to this ideal. Many of the most important rocks are chiefly com* 
posed of triclinie feldspars, which, indeed, occur about as abundantly 
as all other minerals found at the surface of the earth put together. 
A triclinie feldspar crystal rejoices in the full possible number of 
elastic moduluses, 21. Yet a large spherical miss of small, fortui- 
tously oriented feldspars will behave to external forces of given in- 
tensity and direction in the same way no matter how the sphere may 
be turned about its centre, and it will, therefore, act as an isotropic 
body. This fact is enough to show that an infinite variety of intimate 
molecular structures are compatible with molar isotropy. 

Thus a knowledge of isotropic elasticity will suflSce as a basis for 
testing reasonable hypotheses of the constitution of the 
interior, taking into account its known rigidity and density. Still 
greater light can be thrown on this subject by including in the inves 
tigatioD the moon and Mars; for their masses and dimeosions are 
known, and there seems every probability that they are com^se 
of the same materials as the earth, though in different proper ions. 
If a given hypothesis as to the chief constituents satisfies the known 
conditions of all three planets, it will doubtless find acceptance. 
Such a result would open the way to fresh advances m ^odesy an 
terrestrial magnetism, and cast backward through the vista o ime 


a ray of light on the nebular hypothesis- 

Again, when the law of elasticity and the approximate constitution 
of the globe are known, it be possible to work out a 
theory of the simpler modes of vibration in a terrestrial sphere, 
then seismological obsen-ations can be applied to delernuning m 
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precisely the jDtriasic elssUc mod uluses of the etrth along the paths 
of earthquake- waves. 

It will also be practicable to examine critically the }>ossib]e rup- 
ture of the globe as a coo sequence of change of figure and to study 
intelligently the simpler cases of the crumpling of strata, fissuring, 
and other problems in the mechanics of orogeny. 

The science of elasticity has had a very disappointing history. 
Simple as is the assumption tif ten$ic, sic m. the attempt to solve 
even such seemingly elementary problems as the flexure of a uni- 
formly loaded rectangular bar leads to insoluble equations; so that 
the science has been relatively unfruitful. It remains to be seen 
whether a truer relation between load and strain wilt not simplify 
formulas and increase the applicability of algebra to concrete cases. 

From an astrophy steal point of view the di sly tic action of mineral 
septa is unimportant, but it is very interesting in Us bearing on 
metamorphism and ore deposition, and may readily contribute to 
economic technology. 

The relations of viscosity to the diffusion of matter have not yet 
been elucidated, even for ordinary temperatures. This subject is one 
of much importance in connection with the genesis of rock species, 
and of course it should be studied at 10^ before undertaking researches 
at 1000^. 


nigh temperature work is essential even to the investigation of the 
elastic problem, and it Is almost a virgin field. Even thermometry is 
very imperfect above the melting-point of gold, though it is desrined 
soon to become exact at least u high u 2000«, a range which will 
probably suffice for geophysics. But we are also in almost toUl 
ignorance of the extent to which the laws of phy«c8, studied at 
ordinary temperatures, prevail at 1000 or 2000 degrees. One of the 
less difficult problems of this group is that of thermal conductivity 
and specific heat of solid bodies at high temperatures. For the 
principal metals this is already kao^m as far as 100^, but not for 
rocks Of minerals. It would be especially desirable to have such 
determinations for granite, basalt, and andesite, the last representing 
the average compo&tion of the accessible part of the lithosphere 
It eeems to me that when the thermal diffu^viries are known for 
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the mathematical conditions for steady flow can be worked out, and 
if these are not consistent with the facts of the globe, a i>era causa 
for upheaval will have been found, which may lead to further and 
more detailed conclusions. It should also either elucidate or simplify 
the subject of the fusion of magmas and their eruptive eapuluon. 

The data for constitution and thennal diffusivity will readily 
be applicable to the problem of the earth’s age and will yield a cor* 
rected value of the probable lapse of time since the initiation of the 
canmtmtioT sfofue of the Protogsa. 

The most difficult held in geophysics is the study of solutions at 
high temperatures. This is largely because both methods and appara> 
tUB require to be invented. When work of this kind was undertaken 
in the laboratory of the Geological Survey, three years since, no 
furnace existed in which pure anortbite could be melted and a trust* 
worthy determination of the temperature of fusion made. For the 
study of aqueo-igneous fxision, which must, of course, be performed 
at considerable pressures, extremely elaborate preparation is neces* 
sary; indeed, all attempts hitherto made in this direction have been 
only very partially successful. 

Were it not that the number of important rock-forming minerals 


is small, the study of Igneoiis solutions for geophysical purposes 
would be an almost hopeless task. The feldspars, the pyroxenes, the 
amphiboles, and the micas appear to form isomorphous series, and 
must be studied as such. They, with quarts, make up nearly 93 per 
cent of the igneous rocks, ncpheline, olivine, leucite, apatite, magne- 
tite. and titanium minerals subsUntially completing the list which 
enter into these rocks in sensible proportions, After the melting- 
points of the minerals have been determined and their isomorphism 
baa been studied, the most imporUnt research to be undertaken is 
that on their eutectic mixtures. Other features, however, roust receive 
attention, such as their latent heal, ionisation, viscosity, and diffusiv- 
ity. Immensely interesting will be the study of melU into whicli 
hydroxyl enters as a component and which may twn out to be 
emulsions rather than solutions. Such researches will constitute a 
most substantial addition to physical science, and, as pointed o 
above, offer a good prospect for the rational classification of recks 
Enough has been said to show how closely geophysical researches 
interlock. Researches at high temperatures must 
ligations at common temperatures, physics mi^t te 
by physical chemistry, mathematical ability of the ^**«hest 
m^ust be called upon at every step to elucidate difficultly and to 
:::?erences capab^ of being again submitted to 
geological knowledge, too, U requisite to appreciate the g 

^results and to indicate the questions of importance. No human 
being has the length of days, the strength, the skill, or the knowle g 
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needful to undertake, without help, the investigation of geophysics 
as a whole. Only a few of the topics touched upon in the earlier 
pages of this essay are independent of cooperation; for instance, the 
astronomical conditions favorable to glaciation, and perhaps the 
application of the mathematics of capillarity to Uie problem of ero- 
sion. On the other band, the list of geophysical problems requiring 
cooperation could be almost indefinitely extended even now, and will 
be supplemented when the most pressing questions approach their 
answers. 

Organisation increases efficiency in scientific work as much as in 


technical ptirsuiU, though it has seldom been attempted. Instances 
in point are the U. S. Geological Survey, the Reichsanstalt end 
astroDomical surveys of the sky. Geophysics, then, is too difficult a 
subject to be dealt with excepting by a well-organized staff, working 
on a definite plan resembling that indicated above. The tastes and 
convenience of individuals must give way to the methodical advance* 
ment of knowledge along such lines that the work of each investi* 
gator shall be of the utmost assistance to the progress of the rest. 

Work in geophysics is already in progress in this country, thanks 
to the appreciative sympathy of Director Walcott of the Geological 
Survey, and the liberality of the Carnegie Institution, by members of 
my staff and in part under my direction. Messrs. A. L. Day and E. T. 
Allen have made an excellent series of determinations of the melting- 
points of the triclinic feldspars and studied their other thermal 
properties. They are now preparing to make experiments in aqueo- 
igneous fusion. Mr. C. E. Van Ontrand has made a novel application 
of the theory of functions to elastic problems, and has reduced 
several series of important observations on elastic strains for com- 
parison With theory. Dr. J. R. Benton is occupied in experimentai 
investigation of elastic strains in various substances. The men 
engaged in these researches are able and devoted to their work, but 
they are too few in number, and they are required to make deter- 
minations of the most delicate character in an office-building stand- 
ing in the busiest portion of Washington, where the walls are in 
a stau of incessant tremor, and where there U no suggestion of uni- 
foi^ty of temperature. Under such circumsUnces the results of 

chM«ter. and must be 
obtained at great expense of time and effort, 

Most of the great phyaUasls of the world have expressed th.ir 

•■■■• “» » 
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tinging speech by Professor Suess, and it expresses my own views 
most accurately. 

Emffume*s RttoltUion 

"It is a welUknown fact that many of the fundamental problems 
of geology, for example those concerning uplift and subsidence, 
mountain-making, vulcanology, the deformation and metamorphism 
of rocks and the genesis of ore-deposits, cannot be discussed satis- 
factonly because of the insufficiency of chemical and physical investi- 
gations directed to tbeir solution. Thus, the theory of large strains, 
either in wholly elastic or in plastic bodies, has never been elucidated; 
while both chemistry and physics at temperatures above a red beat 
are almost virgin fields. 

"Not only gcolog>', but pure phytics, chemistry, and astronomy, 
would greatly bene6t by successful researches in these directions. 
Such researches, however, are of extreme difficulty. They would 
require great and long-susUined expenditure, as well as the organised 
cooperation of a corps of investigators. No existing university seems 
to be in a position to prosecute such researches on an adequate scale, 

"It is, therefore, in the judgment of the Council of the CongNls 
G6ologique International, a matter of the utmost importance to the 
entire scientific world tliat some institution should found a well- 
equipped geophysical laboratory for the study of problems of geology 
involving further researches in chemistry and physics.’* 
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IcaJ r^jccu.) 

The lubject “The Problems of Geology" was assigootj to me. 1 
should not have ventured to select so formidable a topic for a brief 
address. 

i^efoltons o/ tkf Sci€nct$ 

We are all aware that get^ogy is a many-sided subject. While at the 
outset it was a simple ol^rvational study, it soon developed physical , 
chemical, astronomies), and biological sides. The importance of these 
different sides has continuously increased, so that we now often speak 
of physical geology, chemical geolog)’, astronomical geology, and bio- 
logical geology. 

To appreciate the position of geology among the sciences it is neces- 
sary to go back to fundamental definitions. Natural philosophy in (he 
old and broad sense may be defined as the science which treats of 
energy and matter. But inves^gations have shown that the ether also 
must be considered, and hence this definition needs modification. 
Some physicists have been inclined to extend the scope of the term 
"matter" to include matter in the old sense, and also ether. But it 
s«ms to me that until the two. which appear to be so different, are 
shown to he essentially one, it is better to use the term "matter" 
strictly in its old sense. But it is advisable to have a Urm which 
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shall iDclude both mait^and ether, and for this place the word "sub* 
stance” seeroa suitable.^ Uoiiig the term in this sense, natural philo- 
sophy may be defined as the science which treats of energy and 
substance. 

Physics ia the science which treats primarily of energy; chemistry 
is the science which treats primarily of matter. Thus physics con- 
siders mainly the actions and transformations of energy through 
matter and ether; and chemistry con^ders mainly the actions and 
transformations of matter through energy. But since energy is mani- 
fest to the senses only through matter, and since matter does not 
exist without manifestations of energy, the relations of the two sci- 
ences are very intimate. In any book upon either subject the treat- 
ment constantly passes over to tbe other; indeed, energy and matter 
are inseparable, — one cannot be considered without the other. 
Recently the relations between physics and chemistry have become 
even closer by tbe rUe of the intermediate science, physical chem- 
istry. This science completely bridges tbe gap between the two and 
unites them as a whole into tbe conjoint science of physics-chemistiy, 
which is the science of energy and subetanee. As thus defined, physics- 
chemistry becomes a synonym of natural philosophy in Its broad 


sense. 

While physics and chemistry are really a single science, it is to 
be repeated that the chief point of view of physics proper is that 
of energy, and the chief point of view of chemistry proper is that of 
matter. This will be appreciated if one but mention the subjects 
considered in text-books of physics and chemistry. Some of tbe 
subjects of physics are sound, heat, light, and electricity. These 
are all forms of energy. The chief subjects for consideration by 
chemistry are the elements and their combinations, such ss helium, 
chlorine, iron, calcium-carbonate, etc. These are all forms of matter. 
Since physics-chemistry treats of all the energy and substance 
within the reach of our senses, physics and chemistry are the two 
sciences the principles of which are believed to be applicable to the 
entire visible universe. 

Astronomy treats of energy and subsUnce in the beaver. It is 
concerned primarily with the nature and development of tbe heavenly 
systems. Under the above definition, astronomy is the science of 
the physics and chemistry of the heavens. Biology treats of energy 
and substance in living organisms. Under this definition, biology 
is the science of the phytica and chemistry of organisms. Geology 
treats of the energy and substance of the earth. Under this definition, 


Som and R ork, p. 135 ff* 
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geology is the scieoce of the phyacs and chemistry of the earth. It 
iocludes mineralogy. These dehnitions may not be complete, but at 
least they are true so far as they go. 

It is not necessary, for present purposes, to consider the possible 
defects of the defini^ons given, except that for geology. Objections 
may be raised to defining geology as the science of the physics and 
chemistry of the earth, on the ground that this definition is inade* 
quate to cover descriptive and historical geolog)*. It may be said 
(hat It Is a part of geology to describe the facts exhibited by the earth 
ss they appear, without reference to phyaics or chemistry. It may 
be said that the history of events, as shown by the rocks and fossils, 
does not necessarily require physical or chemical treatment. There 
is some truth In these statements, but on the other side it may be held 
that the facts are the results accomplished by physical and chemical 
work. These facts become important and significant mainly as they 
are interpreted in physical and cbemica) terms. The objects of 
the earth — the complex results of chemical and physical work — if 
described without reference to the manner in which the results came 
about, have comparatively tittle interest. Id reference to historical 
geology it may be said that this subject gives a chronological arrange- 
ment of tbe results of chemical and physical work. 

It thus appears that physics and chemistry are the elementary 
sciences, while astronomy, biology, and geology may be defined, 
possibly with some lack of completeness, as the applications of the 
principles of physics and chemistry to venous complex systems. In 
this sense astronomy, biology, end geology ere applied sciences. 

We are now in a posirion clearly to indicate the relations of geology 
to tbe sciences mentioned. So far ae tbe earth is one member of one 
of the heavenly systems, it is a subject of astronomy. So far as organ- 
isms constitute a small part of tbe earth, they are the subject of geo- 
logy. Since tbe earth Is one of the subjects of astronomy, and since 
the entire kingdom of organisms constitutes a small part of the 
material of the earth, geology is closely related on one side to astro- 
nomy, upon the other side to biology. Geology is one of the children 
of astronomy'. Geology be^ns with the earth at the rime of its astro- 
nomic birth. As geology is oneof the children of astronomy, so biology 
IS one of tbe children of geology. As tbe result of various processes 
up^ the earth, chenucal and physical, organisms have been formed, 
and have gone through their long and complex development. But 
astronomy, geology, and biology —grandparent, parent, and chUd 
have long existed side by side, and their interaction and mutual 
Meets have been most profound. One cannot be comprehended inde- 
pendently of the others. 


■^e geology U very closely relited to estronomy sod bioloiry 
we h&ve seeo that it is still mote closely related to phyics and chei^ 
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try. Since physjcs>chemi8try is the science of energy end substance 
in general, and since geology is the science of the energy and sub> 
stance of the earth, geology is not simply related to those subjects — 
it rests upon them as its one secure foundation. They are the ele- 
mentary sciences upon which geology is based; for they are the 
sciences of all energy and substance of which the object of geological 
science U an insigzuficant fracUon. 

We have now reached the most fundamental problem of geology, — • 
the reduction of the science to order under the principles of physics 
and chemistry. To a less extent geology is subject to the sciences 
of astronomy and biology.^ 

While the relations of geology to the other sciences, as above set 
forth, are incontestable, it was posable to appreciate those relations 
only after the sciences were well developed. Geology did not begin 
consciously as the science of the physics and chemistry of the earth. 
The phenomena of the earth were studied as objects, and thus geology 
was at first an observational study. The next step, a revolutionary 
one, was to explain the observed phenomena in terms of physical 
and chemical processes, many of which could be observed. But few 
have asked the question: ‘'What is a geological process?" 


(hdogicol Proctu€9 


It is a curious fact that, wWle the word "process" is used in in* 
numerable geological papers and text-books, 1 have been unable to 
find anywhere a definition of a "geological process." 

1 shall define a "geological process" as the action of an agent by 
the exertion of force involving the expenditure of energy upon some 
portion of the substance of the earth. 

Physical definUiom o/ "/orce," energy," and 

In order to understand the above definition of "geological process" 


' The earth U the varteet aggregate of n^ter witlun t^ direct of^oa^ 

By a itudy of a email part of thia aggregate the p^cjplee of phyei« “ J 
have been formulat^TTbe matoSl wbch haabeea eUied w .I’'** 
ciable part of the material of the earth, aad but 

itanee of the uoiverae. Yet the doctrioe la unheaiUlibgly ac«pted that the pno 
eiplea of phytica aad cberaiatry, wrought out with refereew to to 
Xatatiii. .re »ct on]/ .fe.bl. to .U 0>. ^ 

of ."d ch^l.t;T, arvelo^d 

bv itudy of email maases of material, a|^y to all parts of tbe 
e» ©me extension of . ^e«e»)ir.tion 

almoet any rimilar erteoeion of reaaooing. Indeed, eome pbiloaophera have acn 
ouily queatioued the legitimacy of the coacluRoo. now finds hie 

upon a mloute fraction of the earth 
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it is necessary to define the tertns ‘‘forcei*’ ‘*work,*’ ''energy, and 
"agent." 

Hoskins defines "force** as action exerted by one body upon an- 
other tending to change the slate of motion of the body acted upon.* 
According to DanielPs more simple definition, "force" is any cause 
of motioo.* 

When a force applied to a body moves the body in the direction 
Coward which the force acts, it does work.* In this sense "work" is 
the product of force into displacement, the common formula being 
Wf^FS. The unit of work is defined as the quantity of work done 
by a unit force acting through a unit diatance.* 

Hoskim defines "energy" in ibe terms of force and work. Thus 
he says when the condition of a body is such that it can do work 
against a force or forces that may be applied to it the body is said to 
possess energy. The unit of energy is the same as that of work.* 
According to Daniel] *$ more simple definition, "energy" is the power 
of doing work.* 

The order of definition of the above terms is that in which know- 
ledge of them has developed. The actions of forces in doing work are 
observed. Prom such observations the existence of energy is inferred. 
Wherever forces act upon matter and work is done, energy must exist. 
Further reasoning shows us that bodies may possess energy which is 
latent and is not exerting force. Hence many pbyticista have defined 
"energy " without introducing the words "force" or "work." Thus, 
according to Bolmao, "energy" is power to change the state of mo- 
tion of a body.* If energy be recognised as the primary thing, then 
"force" can be defined in terms of energy. According to Holman, 
"force" is that action of energy by which it produces a tendency 
to change the state of motion of bodies.* Similarly, the word 
"energy " may be introduced into the definition of the word " work." 
Thus Holman says "work " is that action of energy by which It pro- 
duces motion in a free body, or produces or maintains the motion 
of a body against resisting forces.* 

An "agent" is any portion of the substance of the earth which may 
exert force and thus expend energy to perform geological work. Thus 
ether, air. water, and rock are agents. 

Tl» next step in the comprehension of geological processes is a 
centideratioD of the kinds of energies, forces, and agents, and their 
relations. 


* rwwua/ pp. 2 end 16, 1900 

* X ^ ^ Principtm pf 3d ed- (18W), p. 4. 

* ftkd,. P.308. 

t P- 2- 

* SS «’ Matter, Font and Work. p. 20, 1698. 
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Kinds of tnsrgy and force. Ultimately the forms of energy may 
be reduced to a few» and possibly to a single kind. Indeed, some phy- 
sicists believe that all forms of energy ace really but different mani- 
festations of kinetic energy. But the number of elementary kinds of 
energy in the universe is a problem for the phyacal philosopher, not 
the geologist. The geolo^st is concerned in all the kinds of energy 
which he observes at work. These are: (1) gravitation energy, (2) 
heat, (3) elasticity energy, (4) cohetion energy, (5) chemical energy, 
(6) electrical energy, <7) magnetic energy, (8) radiant energy (in- 
cluding radiant heat, radiant light, and electromagnetic radiation).* 

From another point of view energy may be classified into kinetic 
energy and potential energy. Under static conditions of all the parts 
of a system any or all of the kinds of energy above named may be 
exerting force, but so long as no motion occurs and no work is done 
they are all potential. When anywhere in tiie systdm movement takes 
place and work is done, some portion of the energy becomes kinetic. 
Work sad kinetic energy are inseparable. As multifarious kinds of 
work ere always going on in the world, potential and kinetic energy 
are always existent. For the most part we ean trace the kinetic energy 
back to one or more of the various classes of energy above mentioned, 
but some part of It may be denved from other unnamed sources. 

Any of the forms of energy may exert force, hence we have the 
terms “force of gravitation," “force of heat," “force of elasticity," 
“force of cohesion," “chemioaJ force," “electrical force/’ “magnetic 
force," and “radiant force." 

Any or all of these forces may be exerted both under static and 
dynamic conditions. When the conditions are static, the energy is 
potential. When the conditions are dynamic and work is done, 
some portion of the energy is kinetic. To illustrate: For many years 
a cliff may stand; but finally a portion of it falls and geological 
work is done, The force of gravitation is exerting the same pressure 
upon the material concerned during all the years of quiescence and 
during the brief period of movement, and, for that matter, continues 
to be exerted after movement ceases. During the static conditions 
the energy of graviution is potential. During movement some part 
of it, by pressure of the force of gravitation, passes into kinetic 
energy. And this energy, through the agency of the falling part, the 
agent, does further geological work upon the material at the foot of 
the cliff. 

All of the forms of ene^y and force are important m geology, 
but the geological work of some of them has been more clearly dis- 
criminated than that of others. For insUnce, the geological results 
produced by electricity and magnetism have not been worked out, 
although I have no doubt that electrical and magnetic energy have 
» SiU 3 W- ac^m*n, AfatUr, Snergy. Foret and Work. p. 37, 1898. 
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produced important permanent cffeeU upon the earth which ulti* 
mateiy will be discnminated. 

Geological nee of Ihe word* force, " energy,” and ”wrk.'' To 
the present time the geolog^t baa much more frequently used the 
word ‘'force'' than "energy." This fs because ihe geologist is usually 
more concerned with the exertion of force by an agent than he is 
with the source or amount of energy which the agent contains. 
Physical investigations seem to show that substance contains enor- 
mous quantities of energy, only a amall part of a*hich is manifest to 
the senses, and this only under special circuma Uncos. So far os 
geological bodies have great stores of energy which are not manifest 
as force, there Is no change of condition ^ no geological process. 
The geologist is primarily concerned with the energy which is mani- 
festing itself either aUtically or dynamically by the exertion of force. 
Consequently, he more often refers to the forces of geology than the 
energies of geology. This is the more natural since the unit of force 
and the unit of energy are the same, and that energy Is measured only 
by its action as a force. While in the past the primary interest of 
the geologist has been in force rather than in energy, it it probable 
that in the future he will becoooe more and more concern^ in the 
energy itself and its sources. 

Often the geologist has made no discrimination between the 
words "force" and "energy." Be hu frequently used "force" in 
the old sense, both to eover the thing itself, the energy, and the action 
of energy, the force, in aeeomplishing work. This formerly was 
the practice of physicisia also, who, for ioaCance, spoke both of the 
conservation of force and the exertion of force. If the conclusion be 
correct that the source and amount of energy concerned in a proceas 
should be discriminated from iu action as a force, it is clear that 
the time has now come when the geologist muat in hia writing clearly 
diflferentiate the two ideas. 


Sint* the phy*ici8t now makes an important discrimination 
Iwtween the words “energy’’ and "fore*,’’ it may be necessary for 
the geologist to follow him in his definitions of these words, although 
mueb can be said against technicaliring and narrowing the use of the 
genemi term “force.’’ Probably the interesU of all the sciences 
would have been best subserved if the phyacisU bad introduced a 

“““ "force, “and 

h^left tola term to be used in the general way In which it has been 

^ *‘’“‘‘“'•0 indafinitely in toe future 

If a Physieal definition, we are in constant need 

cisl H tt’ TT “<* f»™e. « defined by the physi- 

^ technicaliaed, I can think of no better 

^•ordtoun power for toe conception which includes both. This 
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was the word used for this place by Hutton in the opening pages of 
his epoch-making paper on the Thecrry of tke Earih.^ 

It is also to be noted that the word *'work,’' as above defined, is 
also technicalized, having reference only to the exertion of force in 
producing change of state of motion. With this meaning it has no 
relation to the material results. To illustrate: By the expenditure 
of energy, the crust of the earth may be fractured, or material be 
transported from one place to another. In the general sense used 
by geologists, these results are often spoken of as ‘‘work.’' It is 
certainly a very grave question whether geologists can afford to 
restrict the word ^*work*' to its physical definition, and thus be 
obliged to discontinue its use in an indefinite sense, both for the 
expenditure of the energy, and the effect of such expenditure, or 
for either alone. While this is so, it may be said there are very 
considerable advantages in having a technical word for the physical 
meaning of work. TUs would asrist the geologist to think clearly 
and discriminate between the expenditure of energy and the material 
effects of such expenditure. 

Whatever meaning the geologist asrigni to the words ‘'force’* 
and ” work,” he should have a clear understanding of the conceptions 
which the phyri cists have of their meaning, and ahould attempt to 
express these conceptions in some way. Also be should make it 
clear, in case he decides not to use the words '‘force” and '‘work ' 
in the physical sense, that the old general usage is retained for them. 
In this paper 1 shall use “force” in its technical sense, but retain the 


common usage for the word “work.” 

Tke agtrUt of geolcyy. We are now ready to classify the agents of 
geology. They may be grouped into ether, gases, liquids, and solids. 
Possibly organisms are so peculiar a combination of ga«s, liquids, 
and solids that they should constitute a fifth group, and in this case 
the agents may be classified into ether, gases, liquids, solids, sm 
organisms. From another point of view the agents may be cls^ified 
into their chemical elements, some seventy or more in number, but of 
which only about twenty are so abundant as to be imporWnt. 

The small number of categories of energies and agcnW given migni 
lead to the conclusion that the subject of geology is reduced to 
simpler terms than is really the fact. Each of the forms of energy. 
graviUtion, heat, elasticity, cohesion, chemical aCBnity, electricity, 
magnetism, and radiation is most complex and acts as forces m mos 
diverse ways. The number of gases, of liquids, and of solids which 
occur in nature are beyond number. They are most d 'verse in 
character. For instance, the liquids vary from nearly ^ 
to magma. The solids comprise all kinds of mmerals, of v.hich there 

• Charles Huttop. Theory of thsEM. PHiU>4arh<cal of rte Royof 

Society of Edinburgh. 1785, pp. 212-214. 
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are many hundreds, and the various eombinations of these minerals 
in rocks, the different phases of which are very numerous. Gas 
without the presence of liquids and solids, liquids without the inclu- 
sion of gases and soiids, and solids which contain no gases or liquids, 
w'hile perhaps possible in a pby^cal or chemical laboratory, are not 
found in nature. As remarked by Powell, gases, liquids, and solids 
are everywhere commingled upon the earth. All are commingled 
with ether. Thus the various combinations of agents are beyond 
computation. Also definite agents, for instance, water, may occur 
in various kinds of bodies, each of which acu in a manner peculiar 
to itself. 


The materials upon w'hich the agents act are of the same kinds, 
and have iht same diversities and compiexities, as tlic agents them- 
selves. Moreover, the work done Inevitably affecls both the material 
acted upon and the agent. The agent that grinds the rock-floor 
at the bottom of a glacier is also ground. This necessity of work 
upon both agent and substance acted upon comes under the law 
of Newton in reference to aerion and reaction. The fact of work, 
both upon agent and subsUnce upon which the agent acts, raises 
the question as to the distinction between the two- The answer is: 
The agent is the subsUnce conuining energy which it expends in 
doing work upon other substances. The subsUnce upon which work 
la done may thereby receive energy, and thus become an agent 
which does work upon other subsunces; and so on indefinitely. 
Indeed, the rule is that one process follows snother in the sequence 
of evenu, until the energy concerned becomes so dispereed as to be 
no longer traceable. Theoretically this goes on indefinitely. 

AnaiyiU 0/ swhgkoi processes. We have seen that the action of 
one or more agenu through the exertion of force and the expenditure 
of energy upon one or more subsUnces Is a geological process. It is 
indeed, if a ever happens, that a single agent works through a 
iingle force upon a ringle subsUnce. Commonly two or more ag%u 
are doing work by the expenditure of energy of various kinds at the 
^e time upon more than one maUrial. The processes of geology 
before. V.O- m th«ir complexity from the «tion of . eiogr.gen 
through , cngle force upon e angle eubsUnce, to the nction of all 
of agente though aU cla«es of force upon the moat diviS 
eXuL “ the solution by rain-water of pore 

hy ^ expenditure of vanoua Idnda of energy upon the most diw«.. 
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and results. Each of the classes of energy and agent should be takes 
up, and the different kinds of work done by it discussed. For instance, 
the work of the force of gravitation through gases, liquids, and solids 
should be analysed. To some extent this has been attempted, but* 
very imperfectly indeed. And such discussion has scarcely been 
seriously undertaken for the other forms of energy. Text-books 
should consider each of the classes of energy by itself, the nature 
of the forces it exerts, the processes through which it works, and the 
results accomplished through the various kinds of agents. 

The general work of each of the agents and the results accom- 
plished should be similarly considered. Not only so, but the work of 
the different forms that each of the agents takes should be separately 
treated. Thus, besides con&dering the work of water generally, the 
work which it does both running and standing must be treated. 
The first involves the work of streams; the second, the work of 
takes and oceans. This involves the treatment of streams as entities, 
or, to use a figure of Chamberlin’s, as organ isms.” The treatment 
of the work of gases should involve the subjects of gases of the 
atmosphere, gases of the hydrosphere, and gases of the lithosphere. 
The treatment of the agents will be more satisfactory in proportion 
as the work done by each of the forms of each of the agents is explained 
under physical and chemical principles in the terms of energy. 

It is plain that the treatment of the energies of geology and the 
treatment of the agencies of geology will overlap, since one cannot 
be considered without also considering the other; but this is an 
advantage rather than a disadvanUge, for etch of the two points of 
view is very important in enabling the mind to grasp the composite 
whole. Just as in the science of physics-chemistry it may some- 
times be advantageous to consider the subject mainly from the point 
of view of subsUnce, and at another Ume mainly from the pomt of 
view of energy, and the treatments from both points of «ew are neces- 
sary to build up the science of phyrics-chemistry; so it Is necessary 
to consider the subject of geology from the points of view of energ' 
and of agent, if an approximaUon to adequate comprehension oe 


As already intimated, another point of >u€w from which geology 
may be considered is the result. This was the chief pomt of view 
of the early geological papers and text-books, which were content o 
tell of phenomena. Phenomena may, and often are, curved an 
described in advance of their physical-chemical interpreUtioa. D 
the naming or even the description of the phenomena of the earth 
without reference to energy or agent, is. very u^atisfactory. 
usually the valuable descriptions of before unobserved 
are made in connection with theories of their physical and chemical 
significance. But it is still true that observation and descnption 
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present a third important point of view which interlocks with and 
overlaps the treatment of geology from the points of view of energy 
and agent. 

So complex is the earth that to enable the mind to comprehend 
the intricately interlocking whole, the subject should be con^dered 
from as many points of view as poa&ble. If only the human mind 
were sufficiently powerful, and means of expression adequate, the 
ideal method of treatment would be simultaneous consideration and 
exposition of all possible points of view. But since this method of 
treatment is an impossibility, we must necessarily at any time con* 
»der each portion of the subject in part and treat it in part. The 
problem is then the selection of the vsrious partial points of view 
which are important, and the determination of the order of their 
consideration. 

No one, I think, can hold that any of the points of view above 
mentioned — process, energy, agent, and result — is unimportant in 
a general treat oient of the subject of geology. It is ibereforc clear 
that all these points of view must be bandied. There may be differ- 
ence of opinion as to the order in which they shall be presented; and 
for different parts of the subject of geology and for different purposes 
the best order will vary. 

We are now in a position to foresee the future development of 
the science of geology. The eariy papers and text-books were con- 
tent to tell of accomplisbed results. Almost nothing was said with 
reference to processes. As the science developed, there crept into 
the literature of the subject more and more reference to processes. 
The present year a text-book of geology by Cham^rlin and Salis- 
bury has appeared, the first which avowedly attem’pis to treat geo- 
logy from tbe point of view of processes rather than phenomena.* 
This is s great step in advance. But a large part of the task of 
reducing tbe processes to order in terms of energies, agents, and 
wsulU still remains to be done. When this is accomplished, we shall 
have a sutement of tbe principles of geology in Urms of physics and 
chemistcy. 

How hnouiedge of proeesMt has dewfoped. The principles of 
^ology have been developed in the past and will continue Co be 
developed m the future both from the study of processes now in 
operation and by the consideration of tbe resulu of processes which 
cannot be observed. An excellent illustration of a branch of geology, 
the principles of which have largely been esfaWlshed by the observa- 
of processes now in operation, is furnished by physiography. 
^ far as one cau see, the surface of the land is now being modified 
^^e^e^es and agents of geology as rapidly as at any time in the 
past, rhese energies and agents may have varied in their efficiency 

Chamberiin and Salisbury. Gecicft,, vol. l. JWa. lUtulU, IWM- 
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from time to time end place to place, but the above statement is 
broadly true. There are other branches of geology, the principles of 
^bich have been mainly developed from results accomplished rather 
than from observation of the present actions of energies and agents. 
In such branches the probable ener^es, agents, and processes which 
produced the observed results were developed from a consideration of 
the methods by which chemical and physical energy through the 
agents available could have produced the results observed. For in* 
stance, the development of the solar system occurred but once. Lur* 
ing that development the earth was formed, including the atmosphere, 
hydrosphere, and lithosphere. The process of differentiation was not 
observed by man, cannot be repeat^ by him. Tbe only method of 
reaching a probable conclusion as to tbe manner of accomplishment 
of the complex result is to consider in what possible ways physical 
and chemical energy may have acted upon the enormous masses of 
universe stuff out of which the earth was constructed, and to check 
this reasoning by the attainable knowledge of what is now occurring 
upon other heavenly bodies. 

The qualiUjiive and qmntiialive stapes cf ezplanalion. Tbe task of 
explaining geology in terms of processes involving energy and agent 
has two stages — the qualitative stage and the quantitative stage. 
For most problems we have as yet been unable to go beyond tbe 
qualitative stage. In the qualitative stage of a problem it is shown 
that a cause is real. In this stage tbe question is not asked as to 
how far the explanation applies; i s., its quantitative importance. 
Most geologists are content when they reach the qualitative stage. 
A certain cause is determined to be real in the explanation of certMo 
phenomena. It is then usually assumed that this cause is tbe only 
cause. For instance, it has b«n generally accepted that the loss of 
heat by the earth results in decreased volume, and that such con- 
densation is a cause for cnistaJ deformation. Many geologists have 
stopped at this point satisfied. They have not asked the question: 
To what extent can loss of heat by the earth explain crustal deforma- 
tion, and are there any other causes which can be assigned? Some 
years ago I listed a number of causes, each of which partly explains 
deformation. In addition to secular cooling, they are as follows; 
volcanism, cementation, change of oblateness of the earth, change 
of pressure within the earth, change of physical condition of the 
material of the earth, and loss of water and gas from the interior.* 
Evidently, in order that we may have even an approximately correct 
idea of the chief causes for crustal deformation, the question must 
be answered as to the quantitative importance of each of tbe causes. 

• c R Van HIse, and Caate* «/ Cnutat Sharteninf. Jountai of Gto- 

iagy, vol. Tl (1S98), pp- 10-W. 
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The coosideratioD of the processes of geology by quantitative 
methods is superlatively difficult* yet this task must be undertaken 
if the science ever approximates certainty of conclusions. This loads 
to the relations of mathematics to geology. The moment we pass 
to the quantitative treatment of proceasea the assistance of matho- 
matics is needed. For simple quantitative calculations arithmetic 
and algebra may suffice, but for the more difficult problems of geology 
the assistance of higher mathematics is needed. This* then, raises 
the question as to whether or not it is expected that the geologist* 
in addition to knowing physics and chemistry* must also be a mathe- 
matician. Undoubte^y this is the ideal equipment of a geologist, 
which, unfortunately, few if any possess. There are many geologists 
who apply simple matbematicf to varioxis problems. But the man 
who Is so familiar with forces, agents, processes, and phenomena of 
geology that he is able to handle them, and at the same time is capable 
of handling higher mathematical reasoning, Is rare indeed. Those 
geologists who have made the attempt to combine mathematical 
with tbelr geolo^ca) reasoning usually have shown marked deficiency 
in their mathematics. Upon the other hand, those mathematicians 
who have attempted to handle the proUems of geology mathematically 
have usually been so deficient in a knowledge of geology that their 
work has been of comparatively little value. In view of these unfor- 
tunate results, it seems to me that the time has come for cooperation 
between geologists and mathematicians in the advancement of the 
science of geology to a quantiutive batis. Two or mor« men should 


work together, some of them geolo^sts with a broad familiarity 
with the pheRomena and methods of their science, and the others 
expert mathematicians In continual consultation, the geologist 
and mathematician will be able safely to handle the problems of geo- 
logy quantlUtively. This happy condition of cooperation, once 
reached, will be sure rapidly to advance the acience. 

The quantitative solution of geolo^cal problems la likely to empha- 
sue also another of the pnnciples of geological method of the groatest- 
imporUDce. The causes offered to explain the phenomena do not 
fiMessanly excludeone another. It is beUeved that often each of them 
IS a real cause, and partly exfriaios the phenomena, —that the differ* 
Mt causes are complementary. While a majority of geologists have 
been content sntb suggesting a single phytical cause for a phenom- 
^D. oAere have taken more than one possible cause into account. 
TTius Chamberlin * has formaUy adopted the method of multiple 
hypoth^ But the great majority of those who have considered 
more than one bypotheas m connection with a geolo^cal problem 


> T C. Chambertin. Ths Method 
voL T. (I»7), 1^. 837^. 


of MvJHfto Wor]Bin9 H^pothem. 
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have carried on their discussions as if one of the suggested causes 
must be selected to the exclusion of the others. 

As a matter of fact» almost every complex geological phenome> 
non has not a simple, but a composite, explanation. To illustrate, 
in Chamberlin and Salisbury’s text^book of geology it is stated 
that the explanation of volcaniam may be given upon the assump* 
tion that the lavas are original; or, second, on the assumption 
tliat the lavas are secondary. Under the first assumption it is 8ug> 
gested (1) that lava outflows from a molten interior, and (2) that 
lavas flow from molten reservoirs. Under the second assumption 
it is suggested that lavas may be aaagned (3) to the reaction of water 
and air penetrating to hot rocks, (4) to relief of pressure, (5) to melt- 
ing or crushing, (6) to melting by depression, and (7) to the outdo w 
of deep-seated heat.^ At the close of the discuaslon it is said that 
these hypotheses ’’must be left to work out their own destiny.”’ 
I fear many will make the inference, although I have no idea that 
the authors so intended, that one among these hypotheses will be 
victorious in the struggle for existence and the others totally over* 
thrown. My point in this connection is that the two main supposi* 
tions, and all of the hypotheses under them, may be true In part; 
that these various explanations are not necessarily exclusive of one 
another, but may be supplementary. When we have a quantitative 
discussion of the probable effects which may be expected from each 
of tbe causes suggested, we shall have some idea of their possible 
relative importance. For my own part I have no doubt whatever 
that volcanism is to be explained by some combination of the seven 
causes mentioned, with doubtless other causes which have not yet 
been suggested, rather than by a single cause. As soon as it is appre- 
ciated that to explain a complex phenomenon several causes are 
usual, if not invariable, rather than exceptional, it becomes plam 
that their relative importance should be determined, and this can be 
done only by quantitative methods. 

Tht Indxvxdwil ProWem# o/ Gtolo^ 

Thus far we have been con«denng the problem of geology as a 
general one. The subject assigned, "The Problems of Geology, 
might imply a treatment of tbe particular problems at present Uing 
considered by geologists. For an address this interpretation of t^ 
subject is impracticable. Adequately to discuss one of the unsolved 
problems of geology from the point of view advocated would require 
a monograph. Not only is it impossible to discuss unsolved problems 

• Chamberlia and Saliabun'. vol i, Proettta end tluv rtsulU. pp. fiM- 

602, \9Wt. 

* Ibid., p. 602. 
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of geology, but it le impracticable, within the iimits of this papor» 
even to Slat the problema demanding solution. As evidence of the 
correctoess of this statement it may be noted that a subcommittee 
of the Carnegie Institutloa stated scores of problems upon the inves> 
tigation of rocks, the statement of which, limited to (he briefest 
possble terms, occupies a number of printed pagea* 


Uluitrations of Trectment 0/ OfoUtgidal ProMms Irom the point of 
puiff 0/ Energy t Ayeni, ond Protesi 


While it is not pruticable to discuss, or even to list, the particular 
problems of geology, It is possible to mention illustrations of the sys- 
tematisation and simplification of the science by the treatment of 
processes in terms of energy and agent. These 1 shall take from my 
own publications, for the reason that I can more easily give them than 
any others. My chief subjects of study have been (1) the gross and 
minor deformations of the lithosphere, and (2) the interior trans- 
formations of the rocks, or meta morphism. When I began the study 
of the first of these subjects, 1 found a heterr^neous mass of facts 
in reference to the deformation of many regions, with various guesses 
as to bow the results came about, but with no consistent attempt to 
reduce the many observed phenomena to order under the principles 
of physics and chemistry. The subject of metamorphism was in an 
even worse condition. The a*ork upon this subject was of the most 
random character; indeed, nothing short of chaos prevailed. A 
person who attempted to carry the multitudinous statements of facts 
in his mind would need more than cyclopedic powers of memory, 
and the statement would not even have had the artificial order of an 
encyclopedia. I became convinced that, if the treatment of meta- 


morphism was to continue along the old lines, the subject was 
doomed to hopeless confusion. 

With the above condition of affairs before me, I set about attempt- 
ing to ascertain the principles which control the various kinds of 
deformation of rock masses, and which underiie the transformation 
of rocks. It soon became plain to me that the task was a great pro- 
blem ID applied physics and chemistry. When this was renlited it 
bectme clear that it was neeessary to know the principles of physics 
and chemistry applicable to the deformation of matter and to the 
alteration of rocks. Thus my fi«t task was to remedy the defects 

1^- knowledge of tlie well- 

aatobhshed principles of these subjects. This task I found a formid- 
awe ow, which occulted much of my time for several years, and 
w^ch I can claim to have only very imperfectly accomplished, 
a order to understand the diverse phenomena of crustal deforma- 
* C^neyte liutiA$Hon Year-Book, do. 2. pp. 105-201. 
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tioR, it was plainly necessary to know the principles of deformation 
of small masses, such as can be handled In the laboratory. Unfor> 
tunately it was found that ibis part of the subject of phyrics is in 
a very imperfect condition. No systematic statement is available as 
to the manner in which different substances behave under varying 
conditions of stress. While studies have been made of the deforma- 
tion of iron under a moderate range of coodiUons, comparatively 
little has been done concerning brittle bodies such as constitute the 
rocks. Exact knowledge is needed as to the behavior of rocks under 
the most extreme variations of stress, temperature, amount of water, 
and other conditions. But while it is highly desirable to have this 
knowledge, the geologist cannot wait until it is available. The only 
practicable course is to study closely the phenomena of rock deforma* 
tion, and interpret these facts in the light of the physical and chemical 
knowledge available. 

A broad study of the phenomena of deformarion by various men 
showed two classes of very diverse phenomena. In some areas the 
prominent deformations of the rocks are those of fractures, such as 
joints, faults, brecciations, etc. In other places the deformations arc 
mainly those of fioxure. For instance, in some places one finds that 
brittle rocks, such as jaspilito and quarUite, are deformed almost 
wholly by numerous fractures, and in other places have been bent 
within their own radius, or even minutely and extremely crenulated 
with no sign of fracture. A close study of the geological conditions 
under which these two classes of deformation occurred shows that 
the more modern rocks, which have at no time been very deeply 
biiried, are those which are most likely to cxhiWt only the effects 
of rupture; whereas the ancient rocks, and especially those which 
have been deeply buried, are likely to show the evidence of pro- 
found folding Without rupture, although often there is superimposed 
upon the flexures more recent fracture deformatfon. Physical experi- 
ments had shown that, when a brittle substance like a rock is 
stressed beyond the limit of elasticity under the conditions of the 
earth's surface, cohesion is overcome, and rupture Ukes place. This 
fact correlated with the general observation of rupture m recent 
rocks and those deformed near the surface, led to the cOQcl^on 
that normally the deformation of the outer part of the earth is by 

fracture. . 

After this conclusion was reached, it was a natural step to tne 
conclusion that at a very moderate depth below the surface of the 
earth the superincumbent pressure is greater than the strength 
of any rock, and that, if openinp could be supposed to exist, they 
would be closed by pressure; in other words, that the pressure due to 
the force of gravitation is stifficieotly great, so that the molecules 
of the rocks are held t>'ithin the limiu of molecular attraction or 
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are witlun the limita of the force of coheaion, ThU naturally led 
to the suggestion of a deep^ated sone of rock^flowage, in oppoai* 
tloQ to a sone near the surface, that of fracture. At the time this 
conclusion was reached, no experiments had been made actually 
showing the deformation of rocks under the eonditions of the decp> 
seated rone, but sioce that time Adams and Nieolson have deformed 
rocks by Ho wage in the laboratory.* Thus ol^rs’ation of the geo- 
logist, inference from the observation, and experimental work have 
led to advance in the science of physics. 

For tbe present purpose the important thing is to observe that a 
realisation of the very diverse results which follow from deformation 
under different physical conditions led to a satisfactory classification 
of two great sets of phenomena which had been noted, but without 


any reason being assigned why one occurs at one place and the 
second at another place. Thus in the text-books of geology, joinu, 
faults, and folds were described. But there was no attempt to 
explain why fracture occurred here, folds there, and in a third place 
both. After it was realised that the great earth-movement makes 
jomU, faults, and other fractures at and near the surface, and 
at depth, below these structures, other structures which have been 
called folds, it was posable to reduce the gross deformation of rocks 
to some systematic order under the principles of physics. There of 
cour« remains the working-out of the precise physical conditions 
which result m the various diverse phenomena. For instance, what 
are the exact conditions of stress which result in the many complex 
systems of joints? While progress has been made upon thia and 
other problems of gross deformation, a vast smount of work remains 
to be done before the subject will be even approximately reduced to 
order m the terms of energy, agent, and process. 

It has already been intimated that the subject of rock alteration 

Z ' tV than that of gross deforma- 

tion, The particular alteration of this or that rock was given without 
any adequate considmtion of tbe geological, physical, pr chemical 
conditions under which tbe change took place. Thus there were 
stanL T.h " 0^ rock alterations, but no under- 

SoSnd^t ! ”**^'^* for a given 

deformation of roeka ia 
vao- differant m an upper and a deeper rone, the queation naturally 
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arose as to whether there are not differences in the rock alterations 
in these zones. This idea, when followed up, resulted in astonish- 
ingly fruitful results. It was found that in the upper zone, that of 
fracture, the chief alterations which take place are those of oxidation, 
carbonation, and hydraUon. These reactions occur with liberation 
of heat and expansion of volume. In other words, the reactions are 
controlled by chemical energy. In the lower zone the dominant 
factor controlling alterations is physical energy. Pressure diminishes 
the volume. In order to accomplish this, the checnical reactions of 
the upper zone are reversed. Deoxidation, silication with decarbon- 
ation, and dehydration occur with absorption of heat. The reac- 
tions controlled by the force of gravitation are under the principles 
of phyMcs. It thus appears that the reactions of the two zones are 
largely opposed. It is plain that if the subject of metamorphism is 
to be reduced to order, the alteration of the upper zone, that of 
fracture, must be discriminated from that of the deep-seated zone. 


that of rock-ffowage.' 

The working-out of the principles of meUmorphism was a pbyrical- 
chemical problem. The handling of the problems of rock alteration 
with fairly satisfactory results was possible because of the rise of 
physical chemistry. Had this science not been developed within the 
past score of years, it would not have been possible to have gone far 
upon the problem of metamorphism. 

It is to be emphasized that gross deformation is not independent 
of raetamorphism, or meUmorphism independent of gross deforma- 
tion; the two interlock. The general solurion of the problem of 
deformation made it possible to formulate the principles controlling 
the interior transformations of rocks. In a sjmilar manner these 
problems interlock with the other problems of phyrical geology, and 
physical geology interlocks with the other sides 
whole science is one interlocking system, a part of which 
satisfactorily developed independenUy of the other 
instance, weathering ean be placed in order only cone der^^m 
connection with general meUmorphism, erosion, ^ ‘ , 

Ore^eposiU can be explained only by combining the principles of 

wstem ftdvocstcd w a g«ne^ method ^ ^ »«umorphiMn oow 

^LVri of the VixiUd States J la thia volume 

juat appearing, the reader ^“batter appreoa^W 

the force® of metamoirluain 5 ^ iSng mainly phywcal-chem^cd. 

principle® earlier formulated- 
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to order under the pnncipies of physics and chemistry, the plan was 
followed of oscillating between observations of the facta as exhibited 
in the field and laboratory, and their physical'Ohemical explanation. 
After a large number of facta were observed in the light of known 
principles, the attempt was made better to formulate the principles 
which explain them. After this was done, the facts were again more 
comprehensively studied in the field and in the laboratory in the light 
of the new principles. The statement of principles was then modified 
and improved by use of the new facts. The improved statement of 
principles was again tested by further facts. Thus the process of 
development has been a series of approximations toward l>oth com- 
pleteness of statement of fact and perfection of formulation of prin- 
ciple, but neither has been attained, nor, so far as we can see, will 
they ever be reached. 


NicettUy /or Advance in the Sciencee of Phytice and Chmutry 

Very often, in the attempt to find principles applicable to the 
phenomena of deformation and meUmorphism, it has been found 
that the science of physics^iheroistry is not sufRciently advanced to 
In such cases physicists and chemists have been 
asked to develop this subject st tbe needed poinU. But at innutner- 
able places tbe problems have proved to be so numerous and complex 
that the necea^y aid has not been obtainable. Thus there has 

nMKU«,T ‘ Sreat line of unsolved 

pwbUm, which demand tbe codperation of phyaicisu and chemists, 

u •” interested in the 

fundamental problems of geology. As a consequence, when a com- 

V**® Institution to consider what 

could b«t be done for tbe advancement of geology it was unani 
rnously decided that the most pressing need of the^Lience was not 
father support of the study of the phenomena of geoloffv hut thp 
^vsnesment of the principles of ph/sics and cherLC5;n 
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elementary sciences, and of their application to geological problems, 
it is furnished by the literature of geology. It seems to me that the 
radical defect which pervades the literature of the subject is due to 
the lack by geologists of such knowledge. Because of this, many 
geologists are wholly unable to make a logical arrangement of their 
material, or respectably to discuss the phenomena observed with 
reference to causes. 

Indeed, some geologists seem to take pride in lack of knowledge 
of principles and of their failure to explain the facta observed in 
the terms of the elementary sciences. I have beard a man say: 

*1 observe the facts as I find them, unprejudiced by any theory." 
I regard this statement as condemning the work of the man, for the 
position is an Impossible one. No man has ever stated more than 
a small part of the facts with reference to any area, The geologist 
must select the facts which be regards of sufficient note to record 
and describe. But such selection implies theories of their im- 


portance and significance. In a given case the problem is there- 
fore reduced to selecting the facts for record, with a broad and 
deep comprehension of the principles involved, a definite under- 
standing of the rules of the game, an appreciation of what is probable 
and what is not probable; or else making mere random observationa- 
All agree that the latter alternative is worse than useless, and there- 
fore the only training which can make a geolopst safe, oven in his 
observations, is to equip him with such a knowledge of the principles 
concerned as will make hia obaervations of value. 

It is doubtful if more than one or two text-books of geology have 
been written which do not conUin many sUtoments capable of 
arousing the amusement of the physicist. When the geologisU who 
write the standard books of the science are properly equipped with 
a working knowledge of the principles of phyrics and 
books will cease to be a heterogeneous mass of undigested matenai 
mingled with inferences as to the meaning of the Ph^'^omena whi^ 
to any one familiar with the princii^es of physics and 
are often ludicrous. From the above point of 
s»id that the problem of geology, the proWem of u to 

get men who write geological papers and they 

the elements of the sciences upon which geology is based that t^y 
shall be able to reason correctly aa to physical ‘"d^emKat causes, 
and consequently to observe and describe accurate y 

inatinelv It is plain that the geologist who hopes to adv 

Sciples of his «ience must have a working knowledge of physics 
and chemistry. ‘ 


. c. R. Van Hi«, TruiMy 
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The phenomena of geology for any extensive area — for instance, 
a continent — arc so numerous that, had the science originated in 
Europe, in America, and in Aas independently, the principles of the 
science developed in these three regions would have been essentially 
the same. The chief differences would have been that the emphasis 
placed upon the different princifJes would have varied. Also the 
principles of certain divisions of the subject would have been some- 
what more fully developed in one case than in another. For instance, 
because of differences in the range of latitude and other climatic 


conditions, cerUin parts of the principles of physiography would have 
been more fully developed on one continent than on another. 

It is, of course, understood that the foregoing statements premise 
that men of equal ability and attainments bad been at work on the 
problems of geology in the various continenU. Hus supposition is, 
of course, erroneous, for it la evident that the great constructive work 
of geology has been done largely by a comparatively few individuols 
Indeed, the contrast between nations in the number of creative geo- 
legists which they have produced is so grest that it is a fair inference 
that the djfferences m the principles of the science developed in the 
three continents under the conditions named would have been more 
largely due to difference in the capacity of the geologists than to 
variation jn the phenomena demanding explanation. In geology 
as in other lines of humsn endeavor, the exceptional man, the geniw! 
IS a factor of paramount importance. 


The PnUmt «/ Fro9ince$ and Di 9 trid$ 

T >'«ve eoMid*r«i only the development of the prin- 
ciplea of geology. They are applicable to the entire earth There 

the application of the pnnciplee to province* and dietricts^ 
inis second line of problems of aeol<w U k l 

«Dl«as their elucidation adds to 
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logical provinces of the world. Scarcely a score of years ago it was 
possible for a geol(^$t not only to know the developed principles of 
the science, but to know somewhat fxilly the facts upon which those 
principles were based. At the present time this is impossible. A 
man may know the more important facts in reference to a few dis- 
tricts, the broader facts in reference to states, and some of the more 
general facts in reference to an entire continent, or even more than 
one continent; but no man can know more than an inappreciable 
portion of the geological facts of even the countries which l^ve been 
somewhat closely studied; and these countries comprise but a small 
part of the earth. 

But it is unnecessary for a man to know all the facts of geology. 
He need only know the more important facts for a sufficiently broad 
region so that he may understand the recognised principles of the 
science, assist in their development, and take part in the discovery 
of new principles- The discoveries will be found to be largely appli- 
cable to the vastly greater regions of the world which are not con- 
sidered by the discoverer. All this is very fortunate for the science 
of geology. A student beginning the subject may fully comprehend 
the truthfulness of many prineij^es which have been developed in 
various parts of the world through the illustrarions furnished by his 
native parish. 

From the foregoing it appears that the geology of the future is 
to have two aspects, which, as time goes on, will become more and 
more clearly differentiated: first, the principles of geology; second, 

the applicarion of principles to various parts of the world. 


Condutum 

It is clear that the evolution of the science of geology has followed 
a strictly natural course. Before the subject was recognized as a 
science, the earth was being observed. When man turned to nature- 
study, be began to observe the phenomena exhibited by the earth, 
such as the stratification of the rocks, and the presence in them of 
objecU which are called fossils- After such observations wert made, 
it was ineviUble that sooner or later the question shou d arise as to 
the manner in which the results observed were accomplished. Thus 
the observation of phenomena led to a study of process^, bands 
like those observed in a consolidated form were seen in the procc® 
of building. The conclurion followed that the consolidated stratified 
rocks were formed by the processes observed the eewho^ 

Sesshells were seen to be produced by an.msls and to be « 

with the upbuilding sends. This led to the explsnation that the 

ToiiU in the sedimentary rocks were due to ^ 

After a large number of explanations, the methods of which were 
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tb« same as in the ill ustratioos gives, the general doctrine was evolved 
that the geological results of the past are to be explained by present 
processes, or the present is the key to the past. While the above 
coocluaions now seem almost axiomatic, we need not go far back to 
find them astonishing novelties. So far as we arc aware, the natural 
explanation of fossils was first reached by that amasingly versatile 
genius, Leonardo da Vinci, in the fifteenth century. The conclu> 
sian that the present is the key to the past required for its formulation 
the intellect of the great Hutton.^ It was not announced until 1785, 
aod the doctrine was not generally accepted until after Lyell’s 
Pnnctpfes appeared in IfiSO. 

As the science of geology developed, the practice of explaining 
the phenomena in terms of processes gradually became more com- 
mon, until, as we have seen, it is dominant In the latest geological 
text-book. But, as already in U mated, the analysis of processes in 
terms of energy, force, and agent has only begun. It is my belief that 
at some time in the future a textbook of geology will appear which 
shall begin with a discussion of the energies, forces, and agents of geo- 
logy, the understanding of a'hich is necessary in order adequately to 
comprehend processes. It has beensUled that the problem of geo- 
logy is the reduction of the science to order under the principles of 
physics and chemistry. This is equivalent to saying that the pro- 
blem of geology is the discussion of the subject in Urms of energies, 
forces, agenu, processes, and results. Such a discussion will constitute 
the principles of geology. 

It ie my deep-seated conviction that by the solution of this problem 
only cun geology be so simplified as to be comprehended with reas- 
onable fullness by the human mind. When this work is done, the 
broad principles of the science will be capable of sutemont with 
comparative simplicity and brevity. But so broad and complex is 
the science of geology that a comprehen^ve statement of the prin- 
ci^es of the entire subject nill necessarily be somewhat voluminous 

Supplementary to the principles of geology, which are applicable 
to he entire earth, there wiU be a long series of volumes of the 
geology of different continents, the various poUlical divisions of 
these continents, the states under those divisions, or even the minor 

Ecrih: •• Id what from Throrv ot tU 

pmeat «rih ir, the emstruetton ot eba 
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&re&$, such as counties or townships; for so numerous are the facts 
of the science that it requires a volume to discuss iu detail even a 
small area. For instance, to give the geology of a township with 
sufficient fullness to make clear the earth-story there illustrate may 
require a good-sised volume. 

We have seen that geology rests upon physics and chemistry as 
its foundation; that it is closely related upon one side to astronomy, 
upon another side to botany; that in its broader sense it includes 
mineralogy; and that for iia saU^actory development the aid of the 
higher mathematics is needed. It is evident that the man who is to 
advance geology must be broadly trained in science, and have a firm 
grip upon the nature of energy, ether, and matter, and their inter- 
actions. 

It is my conviction that when geology is placed in order under 
the principles of physics and chemistry the science will have passed 
through a greater revolution than at any prewous time in its history. 
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Thk salisfaclory interpretation of fossils depend* on knowledge of 
so many kind* tliai it i* not surprising the stud v of them was scienti- 
fically pursued for nearly half a century before U received a distinct- 
ive name. Even after paleontologt- had been added to the roll of 
ihe scicuccs. the universities still regarded it as a department of 
geology', Ecology, or comparative anatomy. In fact, to this day there 
15 no separate ordinary chair of palsontolo©* in anv of the European 
universities, and there are very few chairs devoted to this science even 
in the more progressive universities of America. It is tlie general 
custom for the professor of geology to treat the invertebrate fossils 
with s^ial reference to their use in determining the age of rocks; 

liJle the professor of Ecology or comparative anatomy usually 
m,lud« thP v^rt<.br.tc fossils in his course, to supply some of the 
many links which are missing in the surviving chain of life Under 
siicli circumstances, there is no difficulty in recogniting that paleon- 

^ e dt ?.^ . V°"r-, of ‘ho subject is rather that 

of Its fundamental broad principles and their true meaning 
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Rdaiiorit to Geology 


It quite natural that paleontology should still be regarded as 
a subsidiary part of geology » for it developed from the study of the 
so-called "figured stones" and "mineral conchology," which were 
so much discussed more than a century ago. It is based entirely 
upon fossils, which lose much of their real value unless they are 
carefully collected by a geologist; and the fos^ls themselves can only 
be properly understood by one whose eye is accustomed to the 
examination of rocks and mineral structures. Moreover, it has been 
quite clear since the days of William Smith, Cuvier, and Brongniart 
that fossils always occur in a definite order in the rocks of different 
ages, 80 that they afford a means of correlating the formations of 
widely separated localities whose mutual relationships are otherwise 
uncertain. To use Mantell's well-known phrase, they are therefore 
"medals of creation," and an intimate knowledge of them Is abso- 
lutely essential to a geologist when he attempts to determine the 
relative age of sedimentary deposits which he cannot directly 


observe in superposition. 

The researches of paleontologists during the last two decades, 
however, have considerably amplified the original conception of 
fossils aa an index to geolopcal time. So long as detailed observa- 
tions were mainly confined to one small portion of the earth s sur- 
face, it was possible to enumerate a few characteristic genera for 
each stratum of rock; and when geolopcal discoveries began to be 
made in distant countries, it was found that the general succession 
of fossil groups of animals was always the same — that graptohtes 
and trilobites, for example, were invariably older than ammonites, 
and that these again always preceded the volutes. At the present 
day a skilled paleontologist can determine the age of a fauna with 
much greater precision, The broad outlines of the evolution of most 
groups of animals have now been ascertained; and when a new set 
of fossils is discovered in a hitherto unknown formation, the paleon- 
tologist does not occupy himself so much with the search for familiar 
gcnera.as with an inquiry into the stage of evolution of the various 

^ThU has*^n pointed out by many authore, 

the case more clearly than Gaudry , who has devote^pecial 

to the mammalia.^ The warm-blooded quadrupeds or 

began as little small-brained animals, each with a ^ 

nf bluntlv-cusped teeth round the edge of the mouth, with flat- 

wi.h five toes oo each foot. A group o fo», 
renresenting only such animals would be referred to the 
Eocene Tertiary; and if some of the species had grown to bulky 
> A- flaudrv. £•«.. * PkilM^WC (1896). pp 178-197. 
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proportions and developed boms, the faune might bo dcsoriberl 
without hesitation as Middle or Upper Eocene. Groups of mammais 
progressively differing from tbis original race in (I) the brgor site 
of the brain, (2) special adaptation of the teeth to flcah-tcaring or 
vegetable-grinding, (3) greater mobility of the neck, and (4) adapt a- 
tioQ of the feet either to grasping prey or to running on hard ground, 
mark successive geological periods. The general succession is always 
the same whatever may be the local circumstances; and for this 
reason it is impossible to accept the published conclusions of the 
brothers Ameghino as to the age of the various mammal-boaring 
Tertiary deposits of Patagonia. The mammals of South America arc 
certainly anomalous, but the marine fossils intercalated beiw'ccn 
some of the deposits containing bones in Patagonia prove that the 
rate of mammalian evolution was much the same there as in other 
lands. Even Australia, which is in many respects a remnant of the 
Mesosoic W'orld, can be readily recognized by its mammals as modern 
Tertiary. The monotremes are certainly a very ancient type, but 
iheir large braina, peculiar skulls, and rudimentary or lost teeth 
show that they belong to a fu later period than that at which their 
lowly tnbe flourished. Similarly the kangarooa have highly special- 
ized teeth and feet w'hieh cannot be mirinterpreted- 


ReUUioru tc Comtea/ Phystti 

While fonile prove tb*t the succenion of life during geologlcel time 
hee been essentitlly the nme everywhere, it i« etill iraposeible to 
determme exeetly which feunu were contempomneous in different 
p»tt* of the world- A deposit conteining Csrboniferous fossils for 
example, m Australis was not necessarily formed at precisely the 
same time as a rock yielding wmilar fossils in the Arctic regions 
There may have been migration, and the Carboniferous animals and 

relcwT «<?'’" >o"g before they 

«sch^ the Arctic Circle, or vtce reran. To obviate the use of the 

word contemporaneous -• in referring to such a case. Huxley hZ 

in different regions were related to each oth^ 
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fauna agrees with the associated whole flora in indicating certain 
climatic conditions, the mean temperature under which it flourished 
is doubtless approximately determinable. When the evidence is less 
nearly complete, it can hardly be satisfactory. To appreciate this, it is 
only necessary to remember that a fossil elephant, a rhinoceros, and 
a tiger have been found in undoubted glacial deports in the arctic 
regions; while the hippopotamus is represented by abundant remains 
in the Pleistocene river-gravels of England, which w'ere deposited 
under a by no means warm clime. Even in the case of plants, there is 
the oft-quoted occurrence of palms at the present day in the neigh* 
borltood of glaciers in New Zealand. 

Allowing for such difficulties and uncertainties, the general inference 
to be deduced from all the available evidence of fossils is, perhaps, 
that until the end of the hlesoroic period the difference of mean tem- 


jjeratuje between the various latitudes was much less than it is at 
present. Paleontolog)' suggests, indeed, that the polar ice-caps 
were comparatively inrignificant un^l the latter half of the Tertiary 
period. Fossils of many ages, indicating at least a temperate climate, 
have long been known within the Arctic Circle; ‘ and similar disco v- 
ories have just begun in the ico-bound Antarctic regions. The Swedish 
Antarctic expedition has brought back from Louis-Philippe Land in 
S. lal. 63^ IV a series of Jurassic ferns, cycads, and conifers, which, 
according to Professor Nathorst,* might have been collected in the 
Inferior Oolite of the Yorkshire coast. The same expedition has also 
tibtained remains of ferns, conifers, and dicotyledons from a Tertiary 
formation in S. lat. IV. In this case, however, the fossils were 
found in a marine deposit and may possibly have been drifted for 
nlong distance- As remarked by Professor Nathorst* “The dredg- 
ings of Dr. Agassis have proved that a mass of leaves, wood, and 
fruits may occur at the bottom of the sea even at a distance of moro 
than lOOO kilometers from the nearest land.” Hence it must be 
left for future discoveries to decide whether or not the Tertiary Ant- 
arctic plants actually grew in the latitude where they wero found. 

\Miile thus of some value in indicating ordinary chmatal changes, 
fossils do not date back far enough to be considered in relation to any 
of the fundamental problems of cosmogony. It has been ingeniously 
argued^ that life must have originated at the 
regions cooled first; and some authors have 
clurine the Tertiary period fosrils prove the land within the Arc 
S t^have been tl^ main centre from which successive now types 
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of life Arose And dispersed. Tbe oldest known fossijs, however, Mcur 
in rocks at the base of the Cambriao series, both in the tropics and in 
tbe far north; and there is as yet no means of determining whether 
the animals represented by these fo&sils spread from the north, south, 
or equatorial regions, or from several points. There is thus no direct 
evidence from fos^ls for or against the tlieory of tbe polar origin of 
life. The facts supposed to show that the same area continued to be 
a source of new organisms even until the later Tcrtiar)* period admit 
of other interpretations which are in better accord with the newest 
discoveries. 

Even of changes which may have occurred since the globe became 
habitable, fossils furnish no reliable indications. Professor G. H. Dar- 
win's theory of the former magnitude of the tides is as completely 
unsupported by paleontology as by geology. The idea that the 
earth s atmosphere has gradually altered in constitution since life 
began is equally destitute of support from fossils. The mieroscopical 
structure of the leaves of the Carboniferous plants suggests that even 
at so remote a period as that when they flourished, the air was essen- 
tially identical with that of the present day. without any superfluity 
of carbon dioxide or anything to obstruct tlic full influence of the 
sun’s rays.’ 

i?efof(ons to Ceo^rophy 


So far as can be judged at present, paleontology justifies the 
assumption that each type of animal or plant has only originated 
once and from one set of ancestors, Fo&sils can therefore be used as 
an aid to the solution of geographical problems. If a more or less 
sedentarj' group of animals is found to be essentially identical in tw'o 
widely separated seas, it may be reasonably assumed either that those 
seas were once connected, or that they received their life from a com- 
mon source. Similarly, if two distant tracts of land are inhabited by 
the same animals and plants, and there is no possibility at present 
of migration between these two regions, a former connection cither 
with each other or with a common centre may also be postuloted 
The same is true in reference to all periods of the earth’s history, and 
hence the varying distribution of fossils at different epochs affords 
a clue to the successive changes in the disposition of Unds and seas, 
gr^uaJly culminating in their present amngement. 

For insUnce, it has been lately noticed * that the mollusca living 
on the two opposite coasts of tbe North Pacific during the Pliocene 
period were much more nearly identical than they are at the present 
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day. In other words, the coast'Jine seems to have been continuous 
at that time, a neck of land uniting Asia and North America where 
now there exists the Bering Strait. The Pliocene land-animals of the 
northern hemisphere agree in suggesting the same connection, Hence, 
the ultimate separation of the so-called Old and New Worlds is shown 
by fossils to be quite a modem event in geological history. 

Again, it has been proved by recent researches ' that the mollusks, 
brachiopods, and trilobites found in the Devonian rocks of South 
Africa, agree much more closely with those occurring in the coire- 
spending formations of South and North America than with those of 
Europe. The South African sea in the Devonian period seems there- 
fore to have extended directly into the American region, but to have 
been separated by a barrier from the European region. Similarly, 
there is evidence of circumscribed seas separated by land-barriers in 
the Triassic, Jurassic, and other epochs; and when the fossils from all 
parts are sufficiently well known, it will be possible to determine even 
some of the minor geographical features of each successive period. 

To restore the old conrinents and to discover their varying connec- 
tions and disintegrations is an especially fascinating problem. A 
means of solution is provided by the various terrestrial vertebrates, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, are unable to cross seas. When 
a new race suddenly appears in any land, it obviously implies the 
removal of the barrier which previously prevented that race from 
spreading, The primitive elephants, for example, suddenly invaded 
Europe at the beginning of the Miocene period. Recent discoveries 
in the Egyptian desert have proved that their ancestora lived and 
evolved in the Eocene and Oligooene periods In northern Africa.^ 
Therefore, during this earlier time, the European and African regions 
were separated by some barrier, doubtless the sea; at the dawn of 
the Miocene perM earth-movements of some kind read ted in a land 
connection over which mammals could migrate. 

The use of terrestrial vertebrates in deciphering the past history 
of continents is, however, leas simple than it may at first eight appear; 
and the case of South America may be quoted as an interesting illus- 
tration. With reference to the latest phases in the development of 
this land, only two main conclusions are well founded. The first fact 
to notice is that, of the jaguars, pumas, wolves, bears, tapirs, deer and 
llamas, which now characterise South America, and of the maatodona 
and horses which lived there in the Pleistocene period, there are no 
remains in the geological formations of that countiy below the top 
of the Pliocene. Hence, as representatives of all these quadrupeds 
lived at an earlier dale in North America, there must have been some 

> F. R. C. Rc«l and P. Lake, Ann, S. Afri^n Muwm, vol. iv, pU, 3. 4, 6 

Aadrewa, ''On the Evolution of the Proboscidea," 
on. B* 217- 
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banieTf evidently a eea, which separated the northern and southern 
parts of America during the greater part of the Tertiary epoch, and 
only disappeared to allow the free migration of land animala towards 
the close of the Pliocene period. The removal of this barrier, which is 
also indicated by purely geological researches, resulted thus in a 
mingikig of the native South American Tertiary fauna with a host of 
invaders, whose anceators flourished on the lands of the northern 
hemisphere. In other words, the surviving land animals of Soutfi 
America have been derived from two sources some from the native 


stock which evolved in the country itself during the Tertiary epoch, 
some from the late Pliocene inva^oo of northern life. Now, the native 
stock just mentioned is of uncertain origin, but in its prime it in> 
clu<led the New World monkeys, many peculiar rodents, the sloths, 
nnteaters, and armadillos, and numerous remarkable hoofed animals 
— altogether an assemblage unknown in any other region of the 
world. Therefore, it seems imposrible to escape from the further 
concltision tliat during the greater part of the eariy Tertiary epoch 
South America was an isolated land, and its mammals developed 
isdependently of those of other continents. On the other hand, it in 
to be observed that during part of this time there lived in South 
America several primitive carnivorous animals, perhaps mareupials, 
which were most strikingly similar to the thylaclnes and dasyvires 
of the Australian region. There was also a homed land*tortO)se, 
Minnie, essenrially identical with one of which species occur in the 
Pleistocene deposits of Australia and Lord Howe ’a Island. Finally, 
there was the familiar mud*fish, Cerolodue, which now survives only 
in the Queensland rivers, It has therefore been thought that the 
occurrence of remains of these animals among the Tertiary fossils of 
South America favors the theory of a former land-eonnection be^ 


tween that country and Australia. In fact, they are sometimes 
quoted as helping to confirm the hypothesis of the former existence 
of £ great Antarctic continent, which has broken up into the lands 
now known as Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South Amer- 
ica. The surviving thylaclnes of the Australian region, however, are 
the very slightly altered descendanU of a race of small-brained, prim- 
itive carnivores, which are known to have lived throughout the 
northern hemisphere, and were probaWy cosmopoliUn at the berin- 
mng of the TertUry epoch. The Middle Tertiary carnivores of South 
Amenca and the modem thylaclnes of AustiaUa may, therefore, be 
merely the Ust survivors of an effete race, which was exterminated 

•. extremes of its once extensive 

Ttyfi. Similarly, Mtclanta is a horned and armored member of a sub- 
oHcr of t^ises (?ie«ro<fim). which was probably almost as nearly 

^ be^nning of the Tertiary 

epoch as IS the suborder of Cryptodiimn tortoises in tire existing world 
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Crralodut was also uoiversally distributed in tbe waters, probably 
even in the seas, of tbe middle part of tbe Mesozoic epoch. So that 
in each of these three cases Australia and South America may be 
merely refuges for old forms of life which were lost much earlier by 
extinction in other parts of the world. They need not have been 
directly connected. 

In short, when using land animals or fresh* water animals as tests 
of former changes in the distribution and connection of land areas, 
it is necessary to make a distinction between those of restricted range 
and those of past or present cosmopolitan distribution, the former 
alone affording reliable evidence. 


R^aiieni to Biology 


It is already clear that the scientific value of a fossil depends upon 
the exactness with which the circumstances of its discovery are 
determined by a geolo^st. The briefest experience is also enough to 
demonstrate that the well-mineralized remains of an organism can 
only be satisfactorily interpreted by an observer who is familiar 
with the structure of rocks and their common constituents. The 
student of fossils needs aa much elementary training in the geological 
succession of the rocks and the varied nature of mineralization as 
the student of histology and embryology requires to locate his 


sections with exactitude, and to undersUnd the acrion of the different 
stains and media he employs. In the one case nature makes the 
preparation j in the other case the processes of laboratory technique 
arc responwble for the difficulties. In both cases, there is scope for 
numerous fantastic conclusions if the properties of the preservative 
medium are misunderstood. 

Paleontology, however, is essentially a department of biology, 
and it can only be prosecuted with success by a skilled biologist, 
who has had the elementary geological and miners logical experience 
just mentioned- It bears, indeed, the same relation to the whole 
world of life that embryology bears to the structure of an individual 
organism. The one deals with the rise and growth of races and their 
varying relationships; the other describes and interprets the evolu- 
tion of an individual and the processes by which the different parts 
of its mechanism are finally adjusted. Both unfortunately depend 
on extremely imperfect material; for fossils are nearly always mere 
badly preser\*cd skeletons, and they represent only an infinitesimal 
fraction of the life that has passed away, while embryos are w >n“ch 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of their environment that 
many of the essential stages in their growth and development are 
obscured and modified by temporary expedients. 

The past history of the world of life, as revealed by fossils, has 
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long boeu faouii&r in ItB g«n6re) outlines. At losst ft century haj< 
eUpsed since it was made clear that the various orfanisms come int<» 
existence at different times and in a definite order, according lo their 
grade in the scale of bein^, the lowest /irst, the highest latest. Sevrrul 
decades have also passed away since it was recognised that within 
each group the lowest or most generalised members appeared earliest, 
the highest, most specialised, or most degenerate towards the end of 
the race. Modern research is cortcemed only with the details of this 
succession, and with the laws which can now be deduced from tlie 
rapidly multiplying available facta. 

Our present knowledge of the geological succession of the fishes 
may be briefiy summarized to ^ow how paleontology contributes 
to the solution of the fundamental problems of biology. The earliest 
recognizable fUhdike organisms, which occur in l*pf>cr Silurian 
formations, seem to have been mere grovelers in the mud of shallow 
seas, nearly all with ineomf^ctely formed jaws and no paired fins, 
devoting most of their growth-energy to the production of an effect ivo 
armor by the fusion of dermal tubercles into plates (OsfracodennO* 
With them were a few true fishes which had completed jaws, but 
which possessed a pair of lateral fin-folds, variously subdivided, in- 
stead of the ordinary two pairs of fins (DipfoconiA AconiWii). The 
main features of Silurian fish-life were, therefore, the acquisition of 
derma) armor, definite jaws, and the beginning of paired fins. Some 
of the lowly types thus equipped survi^'ed and further evolved in the 
Devonian period; but the multitude of new-comers which then 
formed the majority were much higher in the scale of being (Crosio- 
jtttrygii). They were still adapted for the most part to live on the bot- 
tom of shallow water or in marshes, but they were typical well-formed 
fishes in respect to their jaa's, branchial apparatus, and two pairs of 
fins. Nearly all their bones were externa), very little of their internal 
skeleton being ossified; and the only changes they seem to have been 
undergoing related to the fusion of some of the head-bones and the 
more exact adaptation of their fins and tail to their environment. 
Fishes more fitted for sustained swimming were also begin rjing to 
appear, and these (Poi^fonMdfr) formed the large majority in the 
succeeding Carboniferous and Permian periods. They were about 
equivalent id grade to the modern sturgeoria, and the tendency to- 
wards change in their structure was In the direction of effective 
9 Jamming, by the more inrimate correlation between the fin-rays and 
their supports, and by the shortening of the upper lobe of the tail. 
They still exhibited scarcely any ossification of the internal skeleton. 
As soon the best type of balancing-fin and the most effective type 

become universal among the highest fish-life 
01 the Tnasac period, the internal skeleton began to oswfy and ver- 
tebral centra arose. In fact, Uie whole of the succeeding Jura»c 
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period was speot by the highest fishes in improvitig and finishing 
their internal skeleton, while their external bony armor began almost 
universally to degenerate. Thus, by the early part of the Cretaceous 
period the most advanced members of the class had already become 
true bony fishes or Tcieosfeans. Having attained that stage of com- 
plexity they admitted of much more variation than formerly, and 
then arose the immense host of fishes which characteme the Tertiary 
period and the present day. For the first time in fish-history, there 
were fundamental changes in the bead. First, in some genera the 
maxilla began to slip behind and above the premaxilla, so that it was 
excluded from the gape. Next, in these and most other fishes, the 
ear-capsules began to enlarge to such an extent that the original roof 
of the brain-case eventually formed only an inugnificant part of the 
top of the skull. At the same time the lateral muscles of the trunk 
extended forward over the cranial roof, and various crests arose 
between them. Finally, it was quite common for the pelvic fins to be 
displaced forward beneath the pectoral fins, while the vcrtebre, as 
well as some of the fin-rays, were usually reduced to a definite and 


fixed number for each family or genus. Simultaneously, many of 
the fin-rays were modified into spines, and there was a constant tend- 
ency for the external bones and scales to become spinose. At all 
stages of this progress there were, of course, stragglers left by the way; 
and the modern fisb-fauna U, therefore, a mixture of slightly modified 
survivors of many periods in the earth's history. 

To state this brief summary in more gener^ terms, fossils prove 
that the earliest known fish-like organisms strengthened their external 
armor so long as they remained comparatively sedentary; that next 
the most progressive members of the clsss began to acquire better 
powers of locomotion, and concentrated all their growth-energy on 
the elaboration of fins; that, after the perfection of these organs, the 
internal bony skeleton was completed at the sacrifice of outer plates, 
because rapid movement necessitated a flexible body and rendered 
external armor less useful; that finally, in the highest types, the ver- 
tebra and some of the fin-rays were reduced to a fixed and practically 
invariable number for each family or genus, while there was a 
able development of spines. As survivors of most of these stages sti 
exist, the changes in the soft parU which accompanied the successive 
advances in the skeleton can be inferred. Hence, paleontology fur- 
nishes a sure basis for a natural classification in complete accord wit 

the development of the group. 

Now, fishes are aquatic animals and nearly all the fossilife 
rocks were deposited in n-ater. The past history 
ought therefore to be almost completely revealed by the gw og 
records. Making due allowance for the impetfecrion of 
the accidental nature of the discovery of fosrils, the general ou 
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of tliis history msy iodeed bo considorod »s tolerably well ascertained. 
Thus the facts of paleontology not only aid the biologist in discov- 
ering the true relationships of the fishes; at the same lime they 
afford a definite means of determining with certainty some of the 
fundamental principles of organic evolution illustrated by them. 
As identical principles may be deduced from other deparlmenls 
of paleontology, most of them are not likely to be altered in any 
essential respects by future discoveries. 

It must suffice here to allude only to a few of these general results 
which seem to be of far-reaching importance, omitting details which 
may be obtained from special treatises. Foremost among them is the 
demonstration that the evolution of the animal world has not pro- 
ceeded uniformly but in a rhythmic manner. As soon as fishes bad 
acquired the paddle-shaped paired fins, they suddenly became the 
special feature of the Devonian period in all parts of the globe that 
have hitherto been geologically examined* and they attained their 
maximum development, being more numerous and more diverse in 
form than at any subsequent time. None of these paddle-finned fishes 
{Crouo'pifrygii) in the course of their varied development made much 
approach towards passing into the next grade of fish-life with shorU 
Iwsed paired fins and a heterocercal tail (Chendrosfet) ; but anmng 
their earliest representatives there was at least one member of the 
higher group, which suggests that the latter arose when the previous 
group was just becoming vigorous. At the beginning of the Carbon- 
iferous period the higher grade of fish-life just mentioned suddenly 
became the dominant feature, and during the Carboniferous and 
Permian it attained its maximum development. Towards the close 
of the Permian period the next higher group was heralded by only one 
representative, but as soon as it arose in the Trias it resembl^ its 
predecessors In becoming immediately dominant, surpassing all con- 
temporary races of fishes both in the number of individuals and in the 
variety of genera and species. In the Cretaceous period the highest 
bony fishes appeared, sod at the end of that period, with the dawn of 
the Tertiary, they suddenly diverged into nearly all the subdivisions 
which characterise the existing fish-fauna, accomplishing much more 
evolurion in a brief interval than has taken place during the whole of 
the succeeding Tertiary time. In short, Um fundamental advances 
in the grade of fish-life have always been sudden and begun with ex- 
cessive vigor at the end of a long period of apparent sUgnation ; while 
each advance has been marked by the fixed and definite acquisition 
of some new character — an “expresaon point," as Cope termed it — 
which see^ to have rendered posable, or at least been an essential 
accompaniment of, a fresh outburst of developmental energy. As we 
have seen, the successive "expression points" among fishes were the 
acquiation of (I) paddle-like paired fins, (2) shortened fin-basea but 
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persist cut heterocercal tail, <3) completed balaucmg-fios and homo- 
cereal tail, and (4) completed iotemal skeleton. 

When fossils are examined more closely, it is ioteresUng to observe 
that the geological record is most incomplete exactly at these critical 
points in the history of each race. There are abundant remains of the 
families and genera which are definitely referable to one or other 
order or suborder; but with them there are scarcely any of the links 
between these major divisions which might have been expected to 
occur. It must also be confessed that repeated discoveries have now 
left faint hope that exact and gradual links will ever be forthcoming 
between most of the families and genera. The ‘‘imperfection of the 
record/’ of course, may still render some of the negative evidence 
untrustworthy; but even approximate links would be much com- 
moner in collections than they actually are, if the doctrine of gradual 
evolution were correct. Paleontology, indeed, is clearly in favor of 
the theory of discontinuous mutaUon, or advance by sudden changes, 
which has lately received so much support from the botanical experi- 


ments of H. de Vries. 

Further results obtained from the study of fossils have a bearing 
even on the deepest problems of biology, namely, those connected with 
the nature of life itself. For instance, it is allowable to infer, from 
the statements already made, that the main factor in the evolution of 
organisms is some inherent impulse — the “ bathmic force” of Cope 
which acts with unerring certainty, whatever be the conditions of the 
moment. So far as human judgment can decide, the varied assemblage 
of fishes at each stage of the earth’s history was always in perfect 
accord with its environment, and displayed very few signs of waning, 
even at the time when a new race suddenly took its place and pr> 
vided every kind of fish once more on a higher plane or, so to speak, m 
a later fashion. The change was ineviubic and according to some 
fundamental law of life whose influence is independent of temporary 
equilibrium. Equally inevitable and irreversible are the 
changes which may be observed during the evolution of each famiJ> 
of organisms. As the late Professor Beecher pointed out, all animals 
with skeletons tend to produce a superfluity of dead 
accumulates in the form of spines as soon as the race to "^ich they 
belong has passed its prime and begins to be on the onn ^ ’ 

vertebrates tend to lose their teeth when they reach the 
of their life-historj-; neariy all groups of fishes end t 
ecl-shaped ^presents lives; and when a structural character has 
definitely lost in the course of evolution it never 
octually wanted again, is reproduced of 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, there is 1 

. C E B«chM, The OH^n end -f Spioee. Joum. Sri. W 
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evolution of all groups of animals to their prime a tendency towards 
fixity in the number and regularity <or symmetry) m arrangement of 
their multiple parts. The assumption of a fixed number of vertebra? 
and fin-rays in the latest and highest families and genera of bony 
fishes has already been menrioned. An irregular cluster of grinding 
teeth characterised the Pycnodont fishes of the Lower Lias, while 
these teeth began to be disposed in definite regular rows in some of the 
Hathonian forms, and such a symmetrical arrangement henceforth 
peiA'aded the highest members of the family. Many of the lower ver- 
tebrates. both living and extinct, have teeth with multiplied eusps, 
and in some genera the number of teeth seems to be constant; but in 
the history of the vertebrates the tooth-eusps never became fixed 
individual entities, strictly homologous in whole races, until the high- 
est or mammalian grade had been attained- Moreover, it is only in 
the same latest phase that the teeth themselves can be treated as defin- 
ite units, always the same in number (44), except where modified by 
degeneration or speeial adaptation. Hie number of vertebra? in the 
neck of the lower vertebrates depends on the extent of this part, 
whereas in the mammal It is almost invariably seven, whatever the 
total length may be. Equally constant in the artiodactyl ungulate 
mammalia it the number of nineteen vertebra between the neck and 
the sacrum. 

In short, the biologist equipped with an adequate knowledge of 
paleontology cannot fail to perceive that throughout the evolution of 
the organic world there has been a periodical succession of impulses, 
each introducing not only a higher grade of life but also fixing some 
essential characters that had been variable in the grade immediately 
below. He must also realise that in the interval between these im- 
pulses some minor characters in the families similarly acquired fixity 
in their prime, until old age and extinction approached. The general 
conclusion is, that if the unknown influence which Cope has termed 
*'bathmic force ” were able to act without a succession of checks from 
the environment and Natural Selection, animals would form much 
more symmetrical groups than wc actually find, and their ultimate 
grades would display still more instances of numerical fixity in multi- 
ple parts than can be observed under existing circumstances. 

This result almost tempts a paleontologist to risk the pitfalls of 
reasoning from analogy, and to compare organic evolurion with some 
purely physical processes. It has already been pointed out more than 
once that the initial stages of animal races resemble the nascent 
states of chemical elements in their particular intensity of vigor and 
unwonted susceptibility to influence; while Cope himself has hinted 
that the expression points *' in the evolution of races may perhaps 
be compared with the phenomena of latent beat in the organic world. 
It now seems reasonable to add that each “phylum,'' or separate 
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chain of Hfe, bears a sirikiog resemblance io a crystal of some inor- 
ganic substance, which baa been disturbed by impurities during its 
growth, and has thus been fashioned with unequal faces or even 
turned partly into a mere concretion. In the case of a crystal, the 
inherent forces act solely upon molecules of the crystalline substance 
itself, collecting them and striving even In a disturbing environment 
to arrange them in a fixed geometrical shape. In the case of an or- 
ganic phylum, the inherent forces of the colloid germ-plasm act upon 
a consecutive series of temporary outgrowths or excrescences of col- 
loid substance (the successive individual bodies or ‘^somata*’), strug- 
gling not for geometrically arranged boundaries, but towards various 
other symmetries and a fixity in number of mulriple parU. Paleon- 
tology thus contributes to biology by placing the oft-repeated com- 
parison of life with crysUllisatlon in an entirely new light. 


Moiion^ Ic Bodclogy 

It is to be noticed that when the extreme of bodily evolution had 
been reached by the production of a mammal, the final real advance 
in the world of life was a gradual increase in the effectiveness of the 
controlling nervous centre or brain. Then, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the globe, brain rather than bodily aUte determined the sur- 
vival of the fittest. In fact, it is clear that menUl attributes have 
slowly arisen in obedience to the same laws which controlled the 
advance of the animal frame itself. Such being the case, it is not sur^ 
priwng that the highest use of these attributes by m« should result 
in the arrangement of communities and methods of advancemc 
which strictly conform to the laws discovered by the paleontologis . 
As Herbert Spencer, indeed, has well said, - All socia 
Phenomena oflife - are the most complex manifesUtions of life - 

1'.“ » to .h. i™ .. lii. - .« 

the laws of life are undeiatood." In other words, the study of foss.ls 

has a distinct bearing on the problems of . -ommun- 

The general resemblance between the evolution of human comtnun 

itics and animal groups is not difficult to perce.ve m any 
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which lead to declioe or extioclion; ao that it completed a definite 
life-cycle with an inevitable end. Indeed, even in smalicr matters, it ia 
often not difficult to express sociology in the terms of paleontology'. 
Newberry, for example, long ago pointed out that the evolution of 
warfare between human communities corresponds exactly with tliat 
between fishes in the course of their lortg history — the first tendency 
being towards protection by thickening the armor until a maximum 
ia reached, when this method is abandoned and skillful movement 
gradually supersedes it. Other examples might bo cited, and will 
readily occur to any one who is familiar with the details of the past 
history' of any group of organisms It must, however, sufhcc now 
merely to conclude by emphasizing a remark made at the outset, that 
these wider aspects of the subject can only be fully appreciated when 
paleontology ia taught and teamed as an independent brunch of 
knowledge. 



THE PRESENT PROBLEMS OF PALEONTOLOGY 
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1 congratulftte myself that it hes fallen to ray lot to set forth some 
of the chief contemporary problems of paleontology . as well as to make 
nn exposition of the prevailing methods of thought m this branch o 
biology. At the same time I regret that 1 can cover only one half of 
the field, namely, that of the paleontology of the vertebrates. From 
lackof time and of the speeial knowledge required todo a great subject 
justice I am compelled to omit the science of invertebrate ossils and 
the important biological inductions made by the many able workers 
in tins field. There is positively much *" 
tionsderivcd from vertebrate and 

a great service would be rendered to biology by a philosopbcal com 
parison and contrast of the method, and results of vertebrate and 

live in their works and in their influence, which vary w.ta pec 

or characteristic genius of each. —.mnltinlvlike the heads 

As in every ot her branch of science ™t.Uiply ^ 

of hydra; erations so that if our 

yet wc stand on the shoulders of preceding g ^ j^on, while the 

philosophical vision be correct, we gam » ™>er horiso , 

Lriron itself is “Srom continent to 

In discovery the SS manner. In 1870, 

continent in an “nd especially on Rocky 
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appearing to solve some of the most important problems of descent. 
Then the stage shifted to Sooth America, where an equally surprising 
revelation of unthought-of life was made. We were in the very mid-sl 
of the more thorough examination of tins Patagonian and Pampean 
world when the scene of new discovery stuldcnly changed to North 
Africa, — previously the “dark continent*' of paleontology, — and 
again a complete series of surprises was forthcoming. Eacli continent 
has solved iW quota of problems and has aroused Us quota of new ones. 
Now we look to Central and South Africa, to the practically unknown 
Eastern Asia, and possibly to a portion of the half-sunken continent of 
Antarctica, for a future stock oi answers and new queries. 

Rapid exploration and discovery, however, are not the only symp- 
toms of health in a science; we do not aim to pass down to history as 
g rea t col Icctora ; we must acc umulato conceptions a ml Idea s as ni p i d 1 y 
08 we accumulate materials; it will be a reproach to our genorution 
if we do not advance as far beyond the intellectual status of Cuvier, 
Owen, Huxley, and Cope as we advance beyond their material status 
in the way of collections of fossils. We must thoroughly understand 
where we are in the science, how we are doing our thinking, what wo 
arc aiming to accomplish; we must grasp, as the political leader. 
Tilde n, observed, the most important things, and do them first. 

PaU^Tit^ogy a Bronch of Biology 

Let us first cut away any remaining brushwood of misconception 
as to the position of paleontology among tbo sciences. I do not wish 
to quarrel with my superior officers, but 1 must first record a protest 
against the fact that in the clas^fication scheme of this Congress, in 
the year of our Lord 1904, paleontology is bracketed as a divirion of 
geology. It is chiefly an accident of birth which has eounected paleon- 
tology with geology; because fossils were first found in the rocks, 
geology, the foster mother, was mistaken for the true mother, soology 
— a confusion in the birth-records which Huxley did his best to cor- 
rect. The preservation of extinct animals and plants in the rocks is 
one of the fortunate accidents of time, but to mistake this position as 
indicative of scientific affinity is about as lo^cal as it would be to 
bracket the Protozoa, which are principally aquatic organisms, under 
hydrology, or the losccta, because of their aerial life, under meteor- 
ology. No, this is emphatically a misconception wMch is still working 
harm in some museums and institutions of learning, Paleontology is 
not geology, it is zoology; it succeeds only in so far as it is pursued 
in the zoblo^eal and biological spirit. 

In order to make clear the special rfile of paleontology among tbe 
biological sciences, and at the same Ume the grateful services which 
it IS enabled to render to its foster science, geology, as well as to geo- 
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graphy^ when pursued in « purely biological spirit, let us employ an 
imaginary problem, figure to yourselves a continent absolutely un> 
known in any of its physical features of earth, climate, or conhguro- 
tion; let us imagine that from such an unknown continent all the ani> 
mals and alt the plants could be brought into a vast museum, the only 
condition being that the latitude and longitude of each specimen 
ebould be precisely recorded, and let us further imagine a vast num- 
ber of investigators of the most thorough zoological and botanical 
training, and with a due share of scientific imagination, set to work on 
this collection. Such an army of investigators would soon begin to re- 
store the geography of this unknown continent, its fresh, brackisli, and 
salt-water confines, its seas, rivers, and lakes, its snow peaks, its gla- 
ciers, its forests, uplands, plains, meadows, and swamps; also even the 
cosmic relations of this unknown continent, the amount and duration 
of sunshine as well as something of the chemical constitution of the 
atmosphere and of the rivers and seas. Such a restoration or scries of 
restorations would be postible only bjscaiise of the wonderful fitnew 
or adaptation of plants and animala to their environment, for it is 
not too much to say that they mirror their environment. 

At the historic period commemorated by this great exposition of 
St. Louis, when Napoleon concluded to sell half a continent to 
strengthen his armies, it is true that such a solution of a physical 
problem by biological analysis might have been conceiv^ by the pu- 
pils of Buffon, by Napoleon's great contemporaries, Cuvier, Lamarck, 
or Saint-Hilaire, but the solution itself would not have been possible. 
It has been rendered postible only by the wonderful advance m the 
understanding of the adapUtion of the living to the lifeless forces o 
the planet. Finally, it is obvious in such a projection of the physical 
from the purely biological that the degree of accuracy reached will re- 
present the present state of the science and the extent of Us approac 
toward the final goal of being an exact or complete «i«nce, The i lus- 
trative figure need not be changed when the wo^s 
and paleobolar^y are substituted for zoology and ^ f J 

read with equal cleamesa the physical or env.ronmenUl chang 
past Umes in the biological mirror, a miiror often 
incomplete owing to the interruptions in the 
but constantly becoming more polished as our 

its all-pervading relations to the non-hfc becomes more extensive and 
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gC3ied the phrase, Non palecniolo^ gine gechgtc. With other phy- 
eica] sciences paleontology is hardly less intimate; from the physicist 
it demands Ume for the evolution of successive waves of organisms, 
from the geographer it demands continental connections or oven 
whole continents for the passage of land-animals and plants. As with 
geology, what it receives it is ever ready to return in gifts; the new 
branch of geography, for example, entitled paleogeography, appeals 
<juite as often to the paleontologist as to the geologist for its data. 


ProWem ©/ ffce Origin 0/ FUntu 


Naturally the central thought of paleontology as biology is the 
origin of Btaess as the property which above all others distlnguishcR 
the living from the non-living. Here the paleontologist enjoys the 
peculiar advantage of being present at the l^h of now characters and 
watching the course of thnr development; and to this advantage is 
attached the peculiar responsilMlity of observing the birth and course* 
of development of such characters with the utmost accuracy and a 
mind free from prejudices in favor of any particular hypotlicsis, with 
full acquaintance with the phenomena of evolution aa they present 
themselves to the sodlogist, the botanist, and the experimentalist, and 
with the philosophical temper which will put every hypothesis to the 
test of every fact. The laughing remark of Cope on seeing a newly dis- 
covered sped men which controverted one of his hypotheses, “If no one 
were watc hi ng I should be glad to throw that fossil out of the'm ndo w ’ 
has a serious reality in our often unconscious protection of o\ir own 
opinions. 

The birth of new characters is the crucial point in the origin of 
htness. With Darwin ' himself, with Cope,’ 'nith Bateson,’ we do not 
regard the Darwinian law of selection as the creative or birth-factor; 
by its very terms it operates after there is something of value to select. 
Forgetting this distinction, some naturalist are so blind as to fail to 
see that selection is still the supreme factor in evolution in the sense 
that it produces the most grand and sweeping results aa well aa the 
most inconspicuous results in the organic world. Certain of the cre- 
ative factors cannot be seen at all by paleontologists; othere, in my 
opinion, cannot be seen by zoologists. 

Before looking farther into the creaUon of fitness, let ua clear away 
another misconception which happens to be of paleontological origin, 
although paleontologists are not responsible for it. It concerns the his- 
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tory of one of the great theories of the day. Many years ago, Waagen,* 
a German paleontologist, observed that the varieties or minor changes 
in time (chronological varieties) differ from varieties in space (geo- 
graphical varieties); that the latter have a variable value and are of 
small systematic importance, while the former are very constant, and, 
though seen only in minute features, may always be recognized again. 
These varieties in time Waagen termed mutations, In 1891 Scott ’ un- 
earthed this distinction of Waagon’s and clearly defined it as the hered- 
itary or phylogenetic change of animals in time, Previous to this, 
Osborn,* without knowing of Waagen's statement, had discussed the 
same facts of the birth of new characters, descriWng them as definite 
variations.'* Cope, it happens, did not follow this line of thought at 
all ; but many other paleontolopsta did, notably Hyatt,* whose pecu- 
liar style and multiplicity of terms obscured his depth of thought and 
extent of observation. Thus the Urm mvUUion acquired a definite 
significance among paleontologists. 

It happened that De Vries,* the eminent Dutch boUnist, reading 
Scott's paper, mistakenly identified these new characters succeeding 
each other in time with those which he was observing as occurring con- 
temporaneously in plants, and be adopted Waagen’s term for the 
“ mutation theory," which be has so brilliantly set forth, of the sud- 
den production of new and sUble varieties, from which nature pro- 
ceeds to select those which are fit. 

If paleontologists are correct in their observation, muutions may 
be figured graphically as an inclined plane, whereas De Vries s phe- 
nomena in plants represent a series of steps more or less extensive. 
Scott expressly excluded the element of discontinuity; and I believe 
there is no ground whatever for the assertion that the phenomena first 
named mutation* by Waagen, and independently 
paleontologists, are identical with the phenomena observed by De 


On tL^'c^Strery, De Vries’s facts accord with the 
thesis of Saint-Hilaire. Theydemonstrale the ‘*7®^ , 

the inevitable interpretation of the expositions of De Vnes himself, of 
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Hubrocht,' and of the more recent rcfcrcnccg of Bftteson * in Ins Brit- 
ish Association address. That saltation is a constant phenomenon in 
nature, a vera causa of evolution, no one can longer deny. Bateson 
shows that it harmonizes with Mendel's conceptions of heredity, an<l 
it may be regarded as par cxcfiUnce the contribution of the experi- 
mental method. 

Similarly, I regard mutation as a quite distinct phenomenon, and as 
par exccUenec the contribution of the paloontol optical method; it is 
the gradual rise of new adaptive characters neither b}* the selection of 
accidental variations nor by saltation, but by origin in an obscure and 
almost invisible form, followed by direct incre.isc and development in 
successive generations until a stage of actual usefulness is reached, 
where perhaps selection may begin to operate. W'hilo clearly setting 
forth the dilhcultica, I at one lime attributed definite variation or 
mutation to Lamarck’s principle of the inherited cITects of habit 
as the only assignable cause; au1>sequcntly 1 realized that it was not 
explainable by the Lamarckian hypothesis. 

1 then attributed it to an unknown law of evolution, and there I be- 
lieve it rests to*<lay, namely, as a process of which >ve do not know 
the cause. Still more recently, however, comes the discovery that 
original kinship is. partly at least, a control-principle. For example, 
in the descent of independent stocks of hornless animals arising froni 
a common stock, rudimentary hom-eores are found to appear inde- 
pendently in exactly the same region of the skull, indicating a kind 
of predetermination in the stock, or potential of similar evolutions. 
The facts on which this law of mutation, properly called, rests have 
been misunderstood, totally denied, or exi^ain^ away by selectionists 
as sun'ivals of favorable out of indiscriminate variations. Even my 
colleague, Scott, has identified these phenomena with the saltations of 
Do Vries. Nevertheless, I regard the genesis of new adaptive charac- 
ters from almost imperceptible beginnings as a trro causa, and as one 
of the greatest problems we have to solve. 

That a natural solution will be found goes without saying, although 
this principle, as stated, is undoubtedly of a teleological nature. Its 
philosopliical bearings arc of far-reaching importance. Just as we 
demand a continent to t ranker land animals from Australia to South 
America, so wc demand a natural law to explain these facts. 

The creative factors of fitness cooperating with selection, which, 
in my judgment, are now well demonstrated, reside either primarily 
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in the environment, in the bodies of animals, or in the germinal cells — 
they all ultimately find their way into the germinal cells. They may 
be sammarized as follows: 

(1) Segregation. Beddes the familiar geographical segregation of 

ftiiimals, which reaches Its highest expression in insular forms, such as 
the pygmy fossil elephants of Malta ' and those recently discovered in 
Cyprus (Bate),* there is the no less effective fuM among 

animals existing in the same geographical regions and under the same 
climatic conditions, but seeking different varieties of food on different 
kinds of soil. These give rise to what I have called local adaptive 
radiations, a principle which explains the occurrence in the same 
country, and almost side by side, of very conservative as well as very 
progressive forms. 

(2) Adaptive Modification. This is a plastic principle which tends 
in the course of life to an increasing fitness of the bodies of individuals 
to their special environments and habits, well illustrated among men 
in the influence of various trades and occupations and operating both 
in active and in passive structures. Consistent nith the adaptive modi- 
fication principle is the fact that every individual requires habit and 
environment to model it into its parental form; and in every change 
of environment or habit every individual is carried an infiniterimal 
degree beyond the parenUl form; the wonderful phenomena of cor- 
related development which puzzled Spencer so much are chiefly at- 
tributable to this principle. These adaptive modifications are not 
directly inherited, as Lamarck supposed, but acting through long 
l>eriods of time there resulU the organic tdeciion (Morgan, Baldwin, 
Osborn*) of those individuals in which hereditary predisposition 
liappens most closely to coincide with adaptive modification, and 
there thus finally comes about an apparent, but not real, inherit- 
ance of acquired characters, as Lamarck, Spencer, and Cope sup- 


^ Varialioru of Dtgree. We should by no means exclude as true 
causes of evoluUon associated with both the above factom the s^ec- 
(ion of those variations of degree or around a mean " 

Quetelet'a curve, the subject of the chief investigations of the Oalton 
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school, of Pearson * and of Weldon, and which form the strongest re- 
maining ground for Darwin’s theory of selection in connection with 
fortuitous variation. For example, I regard the appearance of long- 
necked giraffes, of slcnder-limbed ruminants and horses, of long- 
snouted aquatic vertebrates, as instances of the selection of varia- 
tions around a mean rather than of the selection of saltations. The 
selection of such variations, where they happen to be adaptive, has 
been an incessant cause of evolution. 

<4) Saltalion. Although GeofTroy Sain t-Hiln ire ^ argued for pale- 
ontological evolution by saltation, 1 do not think wc have much evi- 
dence in paleontology for the saltation theory. In the nature of the 
case, we cannot expect to recognise such evidence even where it may 
exist, because, wherever a new form appears or a new character arises, 
as it were, s\iddenly, we must suspect that this appearance is due to 
a1>5cnce of the connecting transitional links to an older form. The 
whole tendency of paleontological discovery it to resolve w liat arc 
apparently saltations or discontinuities into processes of continuous 
change. This, however, by no means precludes saltation from being 
a vera coum in past time, as rising from ** unknown” causes in the 
germ-cells and as forming the materials from which nature may select 
the sai tattoos which arc adaptive from those w^hich are inadaptive. 
The paleontologist has every reason to believe that he finds salta- 
tions in the sudden variaUons in the number of vertebr* of the neck, 
of the back, of the sacral region, for example. In the many familiar 
cases of the abbreviation or elongation of the vertebral column in 
adaptation to certain hablU. a vertebra in the middle of a series 
cannot dwindle out of existence; it must suddenly drop out or 
suddenly appear. 

(5) Mutation. These new characters are also germinal in origin, 
because they appear in the teeth, which are structures fully formed 
beneath the surface before they inercc the gum , and therefore not sub- 
sequently modeled by adaptive modiheatioo, as the bones, muscles, 
and all the other tissues of the body are. MuUtions are found arising 
according to partly known influences of kinship. They do net, so far 
as we observe, possess adaptive value when they first appear, but then 
frequently, if not always, develop into a stage of usefulness. 

Fitness is, therefore, the central tbo\«ht of modem paleontology 
m Its most comprehensive sense, as embracing fitness in the very re- 
mote post, in its evolurion townid the present, and in its tendencies for 
the future. Just as the umformiUrian method of Lyell transformed 
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geology, so the uniformiUriAn method is penetrating paleontology 
and making observatione of animal and plant life as it is tonjay the 
basis of the understanding of ammal and plant life aa it was from the 
beginning. Here again paleontology is not merely an auxiliary to 
20dlog>' ; it is chief of a division and enjoys certain unique advantages. 
Wo pass in review, with the pedigrees and the prodigies of fitness, the 
<*ntirely unreasonable, irrational, paradoxical extremes of structure, 
for example, as the pterosaurs, which far surpass in boldness and 
ingenuity of design any of the creaUons of the modem yacht-builder 
\vhich are mistakenly regarded by some as having reached an absurd 
rxtreme. 

Probim oj Hittwkol Siudy 


The paleontologist must also be an historian; he has to deal with 
lineage, with ancestors, he comes directly upon the problem of kinship 
or relationship, and he has to dcUrmine the various means of distin- 
guislung the true from the apparent relationships. It happens that 
Jilness, while fascinating in itself, has led even the most faithful and 
skillful into the most devious paths away from the truth, The explan- 
ation of this apparent contradiction is in this wi«. The ingenuity 
of nature in adapting animals is astounding, but it is not infinite; the 
same devices are resorted to repeatedly to accomplish the same pur- 
poses. In the evolution of long-snouted rapacious swimming forms, 
for example, we have already discovered that nature has repeated 
herself twenty-four times in employing the same processes to accom- 
plish the same ends in entirely different families of animals. 

This introduces us to one of the two great ideas which wc must 
employ in the interpretation of facts, namely, the xdta of analogy o 
sce^far more clearly than Huxley did the force of this idea. Owen.^ 
Cope,* Scott, > Fraas, and many others, under the terms 
•• convergence,'’ '• homoplasy,” h.ve developed the fo«e of he o d 
Aristolel^n notion that analogy is a similanty of habit, and ihu m 
the coarse of evolution a similarity of habit finally results m a close or 
exact similarity of structure; this similarity of f " 

as an evidence of kinship. Analogous evolution * 

far-reaching consequences «-ith analogies .n organs; it moulds ammals 
as a Xle fn^o similar form, as, for example, the iebthyosaurs. sharks. 

L dolphins; still more i, moulds similar 'a^XTa"ch The 
mals into similar lines or radii of specialisation. .Jnntive 

Tand idea of analogy as operating in the divergences or adaptne 
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radiations of groups, accordiog to which great orders of animals tend 
in their families and suborders to mimic oilier orders, and the faunjc 
or collective orders of contloenU to mimic the faunas of otlicr con- 
tinents. 

Amid this repetition oo a grand scale of similar adaptations, which 
is altogether comparable to what we know as having occurred over 
and over again in human history, the paleontologist as an historian 
must keep constantly before him the second great idea of hnmo<jeny, 
of real ancestral kinship, of direct blood descent and Iiercditary rela- 
tionship. The shark and the ichthyosaur superficially look alike, but 
their germ-cells sre radically different, their external resemblances arc 
a mere veneer of adaptation, so deceptive, however, that it may I* 
a matter of half a century before wc recognise the wolf beneath the 
clothing of the sheep, or the ass in the lion’s skin. 

These two great ideas, of analogy, or similarity of habit, and homo- 
geny, or similarity of descent, do not run on the same lines; they are 
the woof and the warp of animal history. Analogy corrcs()onds to 
the woof, or horisontal strands, which tie animals together by their 
superhcial resemblances in the present; homogony to the warp, <ir 
the fundamental vertical strands w*hlch connect animals w'ilh their 
ancestors and their successors. The far-reaching extent of analogous 
evolution was only dimly peremved by Huxley, and this fact con* 
scituted his one great defect as a philosophical anatomist. Its power 
of transforming unlike and unrelated animals has accomplished 
miracles In the way of producing a likeness so exact that the infer- 
ence of kinship is almost irresistible. 

The paleontologist who would succeed as histoKan must hrst, there- 
fore, render bin»elf immune to the misguiding influences of analogy 
by taking certain further precautions which will now be explained by 
watching his procedure as historian. 

Paleontology' as the history* of life takes its place (n the background 
of recorded history and archeology, and simply from the standpoint 
of the human pedigree is of transcendent intci^t. Although it 
has progressed far beyond the dreams of Daru in and Huxley, the first 
general statement which must be made is that the actual points of 
contact between the grand divisions of the animal and plant kingdom, 
as well as between the lesser and even many of the minor divisions, 
have yet to be discovered. You recall tliat the older grand divisions of 
the Vertebrata, to which we must confine our attention, wer^ sug- 
gested by the so-called Ages of Fishes, of AmphiWans. of Reptiles, and 
of Mammals. Even within these grand divisions w'e ob8e^^*c a succes- 
sion of more or less closely analogous groups. Each of these groups has 
Its more or less central starting-point in a smaller and older group 
which conuins a large number of primitive or generalised characters. 

The search for the primitive central form is always made by the 
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same method of re&soning, & method which waa first dearly outlined 
by Huxley, namely, by the more or less ideal reconstruction of the 
primitive central form from which radiation has occurred. This Is a 
very difficult matter where the primiUve central form U not preserved 
cither living or as a fosdl. In such instances we may by analysis of 
all the existing forma prophesy the structure of the primitive central 
form, as Huxley,* Kowalevsky,* and Cope* did in the case of the 
hoofed animals, a prophecy which was nearly fulfilled by the discovery 
in northern Wyoming of Phtnacodut, In other more fortunate cases 
the primitive central form survives both living and fos^l, as in the re- 
markable instance of Po/coAo/terta of the Permian and the tuatera 
lisard {Uattma) of New Zealand, which gave rise to the grand 
adaptive radiation of the lizards, mosasaurs, dinosaurs, crocodiles, 


phytosaurs, and probably of the ichthyosaurs. 

In the reconstruction of these primitive centra) forms, we must 
naturally discriminate between analogy and homogeny, and paleon- 
tologists are not agreed in all cases on such discrimination. On the 
border region, in fact, where the primitive central forms are still un- 
known, where analogy has reached its most perfect climaxes and icni- 
lations, are found the great paleontological controversies of tcnlay, 
For example, among the paleozoic fishes, the armored ostracoderms 
{PUratpit, Ct-phala^pitf Pttrichlhyi) and the arthognaths (C«cos- 
Uu9. Din%chthy$) by some authors (Hay,* Regan,* Jaekel*) 
in the single group of placoderms, while by other authors (Smith 
Woodward * and Dean*) they are regarded as entirely independent and 
superficially analogous groups. The dipnoi, or lung 
Proloptmu), present so many analogies with the amphibians (sala- 
manders and frogs) that they were long regarded as ancestors of the 
latter; but more searching anatomical and paleontological analyses 
and recent embr>'olopcal discoveries have proved that the dipnoi and 
amphibia are parallel analogous groups descended alike from the 
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crossopterygi&n fishes, fishes which fire now repredentod only by the 
bicliir (Polyplerus) of Africfi. It is interesting to reetll pfircntheticftlly 
that two naturalises. Harrington, an Amcriean, and JBud^tt, an 
Englishman, have given their lives to the solution of this problem 
in searching for the embryology of PUyplerus. The latter explorer 
only u'AS successful.^ 


MUsiruj Lir-ki hdtpeen the Great Cingiic$ oj Verithrateg 


Among the varied 5 us of the crossoplerygians wc have nearly, but 
not actually, discovered the prototype of the hand and the foot, the 
fingers and toes, of the primordial amphibian. Volumes upon volumes 
have been written by embryolopsts and comparative anatomists on 
the hypothetical transformation of the fin into the hand.^ Consider- 
ing the supreme value of the hand and foot in vertebrate history, this 
was certainly the most momentous transformation of all and worthy 
of volumes of speculation; but as a mat tor of fact, the speculation has 
been a total failure, and this problem of problems will only be settled 
by the future discovery in Devonian rocks of the actual connecting 
link, which will be a partly air-breathing fish, capable of emerging 
upon land, in which the cartilages of the fin will be found disposed 
very much as in the limbs r^f the earliest Carboniferous amphibians. 
The unity of composition in the hand and the foot points to an original 
similArity of habit in the use of these organf^. 

This missing point of contact, or of the actual link between am- 
phibians and fishes, is equally characteristic of paleontology as his- 
tory from the top to the bottom of the animal scale. We are positive 
that amphibians descended from fishes ,• probably of the rro8sopter\'- 
gian kind, but the link still eludes ua; we have brought the reptiles 
within dose reach of the amphibians,* but the direct link la still to be 
found ; mammals are in dose proximity to a certain order of reptiles,* 
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but tite connecting forsn is still undiscovered; man himself is not far 
from the various types of anthropoid apes,' but bis actual connecting 
rclationsliip is unknown. 

We are no longer content, however, with these approaches to actual 
contact and genetic kinship, we have toiled so long both by dis- 
covery and by the eliroinatiou of one error after another, and are 
so near the promised land, we can hardly restrain our impatience. 
1 venture to predict that the contact of the amphibia with the 
fishes will be found either in America or Europe. No such prediction 
could safely be made regarding the connecting form between tlic 
amphibians and reptiles, because America, Eurasia, and Africa all 
show in contemporaneous deports evidence that such connection 
may be discoveied at any time. The transformation from reptiles 
to birds will probably be found in the Permian of America or 
Eurasia; chances of connecting the mammals with the reptiles 
are decidedly brightest in South Africa; while in Europe, or more 
probably in Asia, we shall connect man with generalised catarhine 
primates. 

Passing from these larger questions of the relations of the great 
classes of vertebrates to each other, let us review the problems arising 
in the individual evolution of the classes themselves. 


Otographicol Prohfema 

The primordial, solid-skulled, or stegocephalian amphibia of the 
Permian diverged into a great variety of forms which wander^ over 
Eurasia and North America so freely that, for example, w'e find as 
close a resemblance between cerUin Wurtemborg and New 
ccncra (Metoina$) as between the existing stag of Europe and the 
wapiti deer. Which branch of these primordial amphibians gave 
rise to the modem frogs and salamanders we do not ^ 

and hundreds of similar facU suggest the viUl importance of pa 


^ As regards paleogeography, the great induction can be made that, 
throughout the whole period of vertebrate evolution, and until com 
paratfvely recent times, Europe, Asia, and North 
tuted one continent and one life-r^ion, or Arctogea ( 
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sphere, namely, Africa, South America, and Australia, were inter- 
mittently, but not continuously connected by land. A great southerly 
continent, Notogaa (Huxley, 1868), connected with a south polar 
Antarctica, now submerged, is a theory very widely supported by 
zoologists ‘ and, 1 believe, by botanists, although its existence is still 
denied by certain geographers (Murray). We find Permian, Jurassic, 
(ate Cretaceous, and early Ternary proofs of Antarctica in tlic fresh- 
water crustaceans (Ortmann), in fresh-water fishes (Gill), in littoral 
mollusca (Ortmann), in reptiles (Smith Woodward and Osborn), in 
birds (Forbes and Milne Edwards), in worms (Beddard), in the Aus- 
tralian animals (Spencer), in the fossil mollusca of Patagonia (Ort- 
mann), and in the fossil mammals of Patagonia (Ameghino). To 
marslial and critically examine all this evidence and convert this 
most convenient Antarctic hypothesis into an established working 
theory 1 consider one of tlie most pressing problems of the day, 


Prohkm of tht Source of the Reptilee and hfammali 


Returning from this geographical detour to paleontology as history, 
we should firal note that already in the Permian there was developed 
such an astonishing variety and differentiation of the reptiles that we 
must look to future discoveries In the Corboniferous to find the actual 
points of descent of reptiles from the amphibia. These Permian and 
Lower Trjassic reptiles ’ are of three kinds, comparable to a parcia 
(Cotylosauria) and two offspring (Anomodontia and Diaptosauria). 
In the parent group (the Cotylosauria, or solid-Mtulled reptiles), we 
find so many fundamental similaritiea to the Stegocephalia, or solid- 
skulled amphibia, that only by the possession of many parts of the 
body can we surely distinguish reptile from amphibian remains. The 
primordial reptile was probably altogether a land animal continuously 
using its limbs in awkward progression, bringing forth its young by 
land-laid eggs and probably possessing gills only as vestiges. These 
cotylosaurs show very wide geographical distribution, Soutli Africa, 
Siberia, Great Britain, and North America, and equally remarkable 
adaptive radiations of habit into small and large, horned and hornless 
I ypes, some of which were certainly dying-out branches, while others 
led into the two offspring groups. 

Leaving this parental onier, in the Permian and Lower Trios, we 
first see in the older offspring, the Anomodontia, reptiles of varied 
size and description, carnivorous and herbivorous in habit, most 
abundantly found in South Africa, in Asia, and in Europe, and not 
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at all as yet in America, either North or South. The high degree of 
fitness for different habits, or radiation, of the anomodonts is dis- 
tinguished from that of any other reptiles at any time by its numer- 
ous anaiogies to the radiation of the mammals, namely, into very 
large and very small forms, into carnivorous and herbivorous, into 
terrestrial and possibly into aqxiatic types; in fact, some of these 
animals, if seen on land to-day, might readily be mistaken for mam- 
mals. 

The second offspring of the Cotylosauria, on the contrary, the 
Diaptosauria, are essentially and unmistakably saurians; that is, if 
seen about us to-day they would undoubtedly at first be described as 
lisards. They were stilt more broadly cosmopolitan in range, being 
scattered over both Americas (Pelycosauria, Proganosauria), Europe 
(Protorosauria, Rhynchosauria), Asia (Rbynchosauria), and Africa 
{Proganosauria, Rhynchosauria). They are also found highly diversi- 
fied in type, but all their analogies of fitness are with the reptiles and 
not with the mammals. It is of prime importance that more of these 
diaptosaurs be found, and that those already known in the museums 
should be more critically examined. What we already know, how- 
ever, enables us to establish the following facts: first, that the par- 
entage of these animals is more probably among the cotylosaurs than 
among the anomodonts, and second that already in the Permian 
they had formed a sufficiently large number of branches to be 
regarded as a fully evolved radiation. 


Prcblem 0/ the Adaptaiinn cj (he Mtsotoic RepliUe 

In the Triassic the offspring of the anomodonts and of the diapto- 
saurs appear as the third generation from the cotylosaurs. 

The recurrent difficulty arises that the actual points of contact or 
transition from the anomodonts are wanting, and we must continue 
to reason by the ideal reconstruction of the hypothetical linking 
forms. Such reasoning connects the Testudinata (turtles and tor- 
toises), the Sauropterygia, or marine plesiosaurs, and, amguUrly 
enough, our own ancestors, the primordial mammals, with the group 
of anomodonts, and not at all with that of the diaptosaure. Here in 
the Upper Permian and Lower Trias we must await both discovery 
and the closest critical analysis, but if this still hypothetical affiliation 
be confirmed by discovery, as I personally am sanguine it will bo, 
then it will be true to say that the mammals, and hence man, aro 
much more nearly affiliated to the anomodonts than to cither the 
lizards or snakes, which are both on the great Diaptosaur branch. 
Our presence on the great anomodont branch and remoteness from 
the coping and crawling reptiles will perhaps afford some consola- 
tion to those who still shrink from the ultimate consequences of 
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Darwin’s Descent «/ Af«n. As regards degrees of probability, it must 
be said that while the sffiliatjon of the Plcssiosauis and Testudinata 
with the anomodonl group still requires confirmation, the connection 
of the mammals with certwn anomodonts (Thcriodontia) * is not 
only probable, but U almost on the verge of actual demonstration, 
and at present it seems likely that tito Karoo Desert of South Africa 
will enjoy the honor of yielding the final answer to the problem of 
the origin 0/ mammals, which has stirred comparative anatomists for 
the last sixty years. 

Turning to the progeny of the other branch, the Permian diapto- 
saurs, we find them embracing (with the exception of the Testudinata 
and plesiosaurs) not only vast reptilian armies, marshaling into thir- 
teen orders, mastering the distinctive Age of Reptiles (Triassic, 
Jurassic, and Cretaceous), and surviving in the four existing orders of 
lirards, snakes, crocodiles, and tuatcras, but wo also find them giving 
off the birds as their most aristocratic descendants.* The bold con- 
ception of the connection between these thirteen highly diversified 
orders and a simple ancestral form of diaptosaur, typified by the 
Permian PalaohaUeria or the surviving HaUcria (tuatera of New 
Zealand) we owe chiefly to the genius of Baur,* a Bavarian by birth, 
an American by adoption. Absolutely diverse as these modern and 
extinct orders are, whatever material for analysis we adopt, whether 
paleontological, anatomical, or embryological, the result is always 
the same, — the reconstructed primordial central form is always the 
little diaptosaurian lirard. The actual lines of conrtectioo, however, 
are still to be traced into the great radiations of the lilcsozoic. 

The chief impression derived from the survey of this second branch 
of the reptiles in the Mesozoic as a whole is again of radiations and 
subradiations from central forms and the frequent independent 
evolution of analogous types. The aquatic life hod been already 
chosen by the plesiosaurs and by some of the turtles, as w'ell as by 
members of three diaptosaur orders (Proganosawa, Choristodera, 
certain Rhynchoceplialia), two of which were surviving in Juraasic 
times. Yet it is independently again chosen by four distinct Triassic 
orders, always beginning with a fresh- water phase (Parasuchia, 
Crocodilia), and sometimes terminating in a high-sea phase (Ich- 
tbyosauria, Mosasauria, (Crocodilia).* In the Jurassic period there 
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were altogether no less tbao m orders of reptiles which bad iode- 
pcndcntly abandoned terrestrial life and acquired more or less 
perfect adaptation to aquatic life. Nature, limited in her resources 
of outfitting for aquatic life, fashioned so many of these animals into 
like form, it is small wonder that only within the last two years have 
wc finally distinguished all the rimilarities of analogous habit from 
tl)e similarities of real kinship. 

The most conservative members of this second branch are the 
terrestrial, four-footed, persistently saurian or lizard-like forms, the 
tuateras and the true lizards; but from these types again there radi- 
ated off one of the marine orders (Mosasauria)/ the limbless snakes 
(Ophidia), while the lizards themselves have in recent times diverged 
almost to the point of true ordinal separation. 

The most highly specialized members of this second branch are, of 
course, the flying pterosaurs, of whose ancestry we know nothing. 
Also in a grand di virion by themselves there evolved the dinosaurs, 
distinctively terrestrial, ambulatory, originally carnivorous, and 
probably more or less bipedal animals. Not far from tho stem of the 
dinosaurs was also the source of the birds, abo disringuished by 

bipedalism.’ , . 

The working plan of creaUon becomes day by day more clear; it ii 
that each group, given time and space, will not only be fruitful and 
multiply, but will diversify in the search for every form of food by 
every possible method- Specialization in the long run proves fatal, 
the most specialized branches die out; the members of the least 
specialized branches become the centres or stem forms of new 
radiations. 

Tfu Mammoli of Four Cordirurdt 


So it is among the mammals, in which these principles find new 
and beautiful illustrations, although our knowledge of the early 
phases is fragmentary in the extreme. Our sole light on the firs 
phase, in fact, is that obtained from the two surviving monotremes 
of the Australian region; from this extremely 
laying monotreme phase it appears, although opinion is divide on 
this point, that before the Jurassic period (». already m the ) 
two branches were given off, the placental, from which sprang all the 

modernised mammals, and the marsupial. 

The maraupials appear to have passed through an ar^real or 
life condition, something similar to that seen in the modem opossum, 
. For tho oriria of th. Mo«Murs «e h- Dollo, 

'■°8 V Will^-tSl';"v‘^o,S’eJ.l>:o.l<( «oWf. ./ 1*0 .Vo««oor,, Journoi o, 

(itole^. vol. XII. no. 1, Jan.-Fcb- 19W- 
* ^ note 2, p. 581- 
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Tbe marsupials found their opportunity for u do becked adaptive 
radiation in Australia, and despite the disadvantage of starting from 
a specialised arboreal type (Huxley/ Dollo/ Bensley ■), through tbe 
later Cretaceous and entire Tertiary a richly diversified fauna evolves, 
partly imitating the plscentals and partly inventing new and mote 
or less peculiar forms of mammals, such as the kangaroo. 

The oldest placental radiation which is fully known is that which 
was first perceived in Europe and fully recognized by the discovery 
in 1880 of the basal E^ene mammals of North America — it may be 
called the Cretaceous radiation. These mammals * are distinctly 
antique, small-brained, clumsily built, diversified, imitative both of 
the marsupial and of tbe subsequent placental radiations: and our 
fuller knowledge of them after twenty-five years of research is at once 
satisfying and disappointing, satisfying l^ause it gives us proto> 
types of the higher or modem mammals, disappointing becatisc few 
if any of these prototypes connect with tbe modern mammals. This 
fauna is found in tbe Cretaceous and basal Eocene of Europe, North 
America, and possibly in Paugoniaa beds of South America (Ame- 
ghino),* and while giving rise to many dying-out branches, by theory 
it furnished the original spring from which the great radiations of 
modern mammals fiowed. But practically again we await tbe direct 
connections and the removal of many difficulties in this theory. In 
fact, one of the great problems of the present day is to ascertain 
whether this radiation of Cretaceous mammals actually furnished 
the stock from which the modem mammals sprang, or w’hether there 
was also some other generalised source. 

The Tertiary, or Age of Kfammals, presenu the picture of tbe dying 
out of these Cretaceous mammals In competition with the direct 
ancestors of the modern msmmals.* I use tbe word modem advisedly, 
because even the small horses, Upim, rhinoceroses, wolves, foxes, end 
other mammals of tbe early Tertiary are essentially modem in brain 
development and in the mechanics of the skeleton as compared with 
the small- brained, ill-fonned, and awkward Cretaceous mammals 

Whatever the origin, two great facta have been esUblished: first 

thi ct 
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the modern mammale suddenly appear in the Lower Eocene (as distin- 
guished from the basal Eocene, in which the Cretaceous mammals 
are found), and second, they enjoy a more or less independent evolu- 
tion and radiation on each of the four great continents. There thus 
arose the four peculiar or indigenous continental faun« of South 
America, of North America, of Europe and Asia or Eurasia, and of 
Africa. Of these South America was by far the most isolated and 
unique in its animal life. North America and Eurasia were much the 
closest, and Africa acquired a halfway poriUon between isolation and 
companionship with Eurasia. 

SoiUh America. The most surprising result of recent discovery 
is that the foreign element mingled with the early indigenous South 
American fauna is not at all North American, but Australian.* The 
wonderful variety of eight ordera of indigenous rodents, hoofed 
animals, edentates, and other herbivores were preyed upon by carni- 
vores of the marsupial radiaUon from Australia, which apparently 
came overland by way of AnUrctica. There are posribly here also 
some South African foreigners. The South American radiarion more 
or less closely imiUled that of the northern hemisphere. Late m 
Tertiary times North America exchanged its animal products with 
South America, practically to the elimination of the latter. 

Eurafia and iVerfA America. Each of these continents contained 
four orders of mammals in common with South America, namely, 
the Primates (monkeys), the Insectivores (moles and ^rews), the 
Rodents (porcupines, mice. etc.), and the EdenUtes (armadillo , 
etc ) From some early Tertiary source North America, Eurasia, and 
Africa also acquired in common four great oilers of mammals which 

are not found at all in the indigenous fauna of 

are the Carnivores (dogs, caW. eU.), the Artiodactyls (deer, bovmes 

clmels and pigs). Z Perissodsclyls (horses, rhinoceros s, and 

uS: the Chiiroptcra (bats). Migration and 

munication between North America and 

The history of these nine orders of mammals ■" Amenca and 

Eurasia developed a* follows: families it^.^nou* ^ No ^ 

America both evolved and remained here, others finally 
Europe and South America. S-iU^ h^ 

r»us evolution into forms which remained at home as 
thL which finally migrated into North Amenca and even into 

"“Atct^'The most astonishing and gratifying feature of recent 
■ For » seriM 

of the Princeton Umvemty Espeitioiw W ^ ^ M^ao. 

N. J Fc. .a live Au*^24. F- 
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paleontological progress has been the revelation of what was taking 
place in Africa at the same Ume (Andrews ' and Beadnell). This dis- 
covery came with ita quota of unthoughtK^f forms, also with the 
representatives of three orders which it had been prophcricd^ would 
be found there, namely, the Proboscidea (elephants and mastodons), 
the Sireoia (manatees and dugongs), and the Hyracoidca (conics). 
The baris of this prophecy was the anomalous fact that these animals 
suddenly appeared in Europe in the Miocene and Pliocene fully 
formed and without any ancestral bearings; it w’as certain that they 
had evolved somewhere, and Africa seemed the most probable home, 
rather than the currently accepted unknown regions of Asia. Thus 
by a sudden bound paleontology gains the early Tertiary pedigree 
of the elephants and of two if not three other orders. 

Africa in the early Tertiary, whether from the absence of land con- 
nections or from climatie barriers, was a very independent sodlogical 
region.’ Some predatory Cretaceous mammals (Creodonta or primi- 
tive carnivores) found their way in there, also certain peculiar 
artiodactyls (Hyopotamida). Here also were two remarkable types 
of mammals (Arsinofthcnum, Baryth<rium) which have no known 
affinities elae where, aa well as the extremely aberrant Cetaceans or 
Zeuglodonts. 

The Oulhok 


From all these continents we have, therefore, finally gathered the 
main history during the Tertiary period of eighteen orders of mam- 
mals. We have still to solve the origin of the cetaceans or whales, 
still to connect many of these orders which we call ‘‘modern’' with 
their sources in the basal Eocene and Upper Cretaceous, still to 
follow the routes of travel which they took from continent to contin- 
ent. Encouraged by the prodigious progress of the past twenty-five 
years, we are confident that twenty-five years more will see all the 
present problems of history solved, and judging by past experience 
we may look for the addition of as many new and qo leas important 
ones. 


aw. Mdwws, ID for 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903. 1904. Id 
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Cuaiauak: Dr. OtTVtR C. Farrinotoh, Tield ColumiMu UuMum. CIuca^o. 
Spcaur: Paopsmoa F. Zirrec., Uuvtnity of Leipfto. 


The ChiirrnEn of the SoctioDot Petrology and Mineralogy woa Dr. 
Oliver C. Farrington, of the Field Columbian Museum, who opened 
the Section with the following remarks: 

This Section has met in the interests of the sciences of petrology 
and mineralogy. Although mineralogy is the older of these two set- 
ences, it is quite likely that petrology will claim more of our attention 
to^ay rince its problems are at present the more pressing and per* 
plexing. This is in accord, as well, with the usual human experience 
that a younger child requires more attention than an older one. 

In accordance trith the uniform programme of the Sections of this 
Congress it is sought to have presented here one paper dealing with 
the relations of petrology and mineralogy to other sciences and one 
treating of the present problems of these sciences. We regret very 
much that Professor Brogger, who, it was hoped, would prepare the 
paper upon * Present Problems,' finds it impossible to undertake the 
work, and hence we are deprived of the pleasure of seeing and hearing 
from him. 

"The 'Relations of Petrology and Mineralogy to other Seieoces’ 
will be treated by Professor Zirkel of the Univerrity of Leipsic. It 
is with especial pleasure that we greet him, ri nee we remember that 
it was the elder Zirkcl who was in a sense the pioneer of petrology 
in America. It was no longer ago than 1876 that the Director of 
the Survey of the fortieth parallel of the United SUtes, Clarence 
King, desiring a descripUon of the rocks obtained by the Survey, 
found, as he states in his report, that ‘the imporUnt study of pe- 
trology had suffered complete neglect in America,' and hence he felt 
obliged to 'turn to Europe for aid.' It was this description of the 
rocks of the forrieth parallel by Zirkel which was in a sense the pioneer 
publicarion in petrography in America, and it still remains a classic. 
We of America may take a just pride in the fact that it would no 
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longer be necessary to Hum to Europe for aid’ in such an emer- 
gency, but that it would not be necessary is due iu no small sense to 
the unselfish and earnest labors of Zirkel and his contemporaries in 
the instruction of American students and in the study of American 
rocks.” 



THE RELATIONS EXISTING BETWEEN PETROGRAPHY 
AND ITS RELATED SCIENCES 


BT F&RDUIAND tlKKEL 

(7Vafw^«d from Oeman by CUniand Ahht. Jr., Wa4hin^H, D. C.) 

(P^rdiotad tiskt\. Ordlonry Prof«Mor of Uinerology ond Crolo«:^ id tlic Univ^rtity 
of Uipoic, Dirortor of tho Muicum and iMtituI*. b. W, 

18^. BMB-oQ'lhO'RlitDe, GennoBy. Ph.l). Uaivenity of Donn. 1^1 
Privy CouaeiJor; PwfooBor, UoiveiBily of L^oiborg, 186J-68; Kiel, 1868-70; 
Loipiie.tioee 1870. Ueftibef of the Academieo of Science of Berlin. Vionns. 
Munich. GottiDCen. Turift. Rome. ChrMBDiB. New York; Boyol Society. Lon- 
deo: Hooertry Member. Royal Society . Edioburfb.] 

Few other sciences hsve undergone such profound changes daring 
the last third of the past century as haa the science of petrography. 
The refined methods of inveatigttioo* especially the preparation of 
thin rock sections, the employment of the microscope, and the appli- 
cation of other optical instruments, to which are due In part the pre- 
sent status of the science, have been invented, improved, and made 
to bear fruit only within the past thirty or forty years. The resultant 
increase in number of known facts and their correlation by means of 
geological observations has been accompanied by increased efforts 
to deepen our insight into the causal connections and genetic relations 
between petrographic phenomena. During the ssme period tlicro has 
been also a rapid increase in the number of investigators along petre^ 
graphic lines. This increase is due in part to the inspirarion and sup- 
port of petrographic Isboratories established during this period of 
time, and in part to the national geological surveys whose collections 
and activities have immeasurably increased the amount of study 
material. Petrographical literature, previotisly limited almost wholly 
to Germany, England, France, and Scandinavia, has ^so taken on a 
much broader international character. A number of excellent young 
students from the United States, after receiving training and inspira- 
tion by several years of European study, have returned to their native 
land, and by original independent research won for her a place in the 
front rank. 

No science can exist wholly for itself alone, exerting neither a pass- 
ive nor an active influence. Each science must make some use of the 
results acquired by allied branches of knowledge for the furthering of 
its own advancement, and again each must contribute from its own 
results toward the advancement of other sciences. Since the science 
of petrography deals with the materials composing the firm external 
crusts of the earth, i. e., the rocks, there can be no doubt that the 
sciences most nearly related to it are mineralogy, geology , physics, and 
chemistiy. These sciences, which enter most diiectiy into the service 
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of petrography, are certainly destined to become a part of it through 
peaceful assimilation, just as every rock used iu the construction of 
a building thereby becomes a building'Stonc. no matter what other 
name it may go by. 

\Ve now come to two questions: 6r$t, What do the neighboring 
sciences contribute to the development of petrography 7 and second, 
What does petrography contribute from the range of its own experi- 
ences toward the understanding of phenomena or the solution of 
problems belonging to neighboring provinces? In reply to these ques- 
tions it would appear that on the whole our science receives more help 
than it gives, although it is not nourished and supported by other 
sciences Co the same extent as is that great complex of heterogeneous 
sciences known as modern geography. 

With respect to the relationship of petrography and mincralog)', 
however, conditions arc quite the opposite. Every one who has been 
actively engaged along both these lines of study during the past dec- 
ade, and especially those who. like myself, have developed con- 
temporaneously with the rapid modern growth of petrography, will 
admit that purely petrographic studies have been infinitely more 
fruitM to mineralogy than vice vena. It is true that as early as 


during the fifties there had been scattered, disconnected attempts to 
study isolated minerals by means of the microscope; but these at- 
tempts remained without further significance because of the indiffer- 
ence, skepticism, and lack of comprehension which then prevailed, 
(loneral and methodical microscopic studies wore first concerned 
with the thin sections of those minerals imporUnt as being constit- 
uents of roek-species. and whose recognition was, therefore*, one of 
the chief problems of petrology (Gcsfcjnsfcum/c). Thus all these in- 
terpretations were undertaken rather in the service of |>elrograph> 
than of mjneralog)'. All those peculiarities of the rock -forming 
minerals which the potrologisl was thus determining and studying 
with ever-increasing seal, — the positions of their optic and elasticity 
axes, their coefficients of refraction and of absorption, their relatiNC 
cohesive strengths, their twinning laws, and their finer structumi 
conditions, the nature of their solid and fluid inclusions, the phe- 
nomena of alteration and weathering, their reconstruction into new 
epigenetic substances. - all this knowledge has been ontrilmted to 
mincrnloffv proper. It not onlil the necessity ar-.^o for stu, ly- 
ing th<- petrographic ass.K iations of many minerals tliat ivi- obtaii ed 
light on the historv of their .lovelopment. Cntil pelroh.sy nulu.W 
them in its proviiu-P- liow meager was our knowledge of tilanite sdli 
Inite eoHierite, roisite. tridymite. nepheline. leue„e. nu l.hto. 
and many of the fel.lsp.ars. of the members of the J 

.^rovip! How p..or the l.•.yl•lKK>ks on mineralogy wouki apiKar, 
of thill material based on iK^trographic work, whieli now enriches and 
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leads attractiveness to them, were to be withdrawn! That petr^ 
graphic-geologic theory, by means of which Bunsen would cxplam 
the varied chemical compositions of the eruptive rocks, is reflected in 
Tschermak's ingenious and fruitful cwiception that the triclinic feld- 
spars consist of a scries of mixtures of two chemically different but 
isomorphoua end-members. 

As a matter of course, in all these mincra logic petrographic studies 
pkytical methods are conUnually employod. While it is true that the 
optical appliances of physics have become tlic common property of 
the petrographer, yet It must not be forgotten that the latter has 
also invented new inatrumenU after apecial patterns and has made 
valuable improvements in others, all of which redounds to the advan- 
tage of general physics. A further service to physical science arose 
from the fact that a considerable portion of the laws of heat and 
optics had to be flrst investigated or verified by means of substances 
which belong to the mineral kingdom. Again the physical method of 
procedure used to separate heterogeneous mixtures by means of heavy 
solutions has been brought to yet greater perfection «nce its applica- 
tion to petrographic problems. The investigations which areendeavor- 
ing to apply the laws of mechanics in the study of rock- masses sub- 
ject to deformation, torvon, or fracture are partly petrographic, but 
chiefly geologic in character. 

We have long had lump chemfeaf analyses of rocks, as well as partial 
analyses dealing with those rock-constituents dissolved or decomposed 
by acids, and those not attacked: and also analyses of the individual, 
isolated, rock-forming minerals. To be sure, all such analyses were at 
first considered as ornamental trimmings to the rock description, and 
they w'ere frequently executed by rather inexperienced novices. For 
a while, also, the chemical analysis of rocks was neglected, because 
the rapidly increasing study of the carbon compounds seemed to be 
a more attractive and even lucrative field. At present the application 
of the methods of chemical analyses to the study of petrographic 
material is more general than ever before, and the undeniable siguifi- 
caoce of the results cannot be too stroogly pointed out. Very properly 
the massive eruptive rocks and the crysulline schists continue to ex- 
cite the most interest. I ndeed, in recent years too much w*eight seems 
to be given to special chemical peculiarities if one is thereby induced 
to establish new and burdensome names for these rock-masses which 
are certainly non-stoic hiometric in com portion, merely on the basis 
of slight variations in the amounts of either the monovalent or the 
bivalent metals, or of both. 

In recent years the United States Geological Survey also has mode 
many very valuable individual contributions to the science. Among 
these are many hundreds of analyses executed with ever-increasing 
completeness and accuracy, which have shown that such supposedly 
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rare substances as vanadium, barium, and strontium are present in 
near)}' al) t)ie eruptive rocks, and that even molybdenum occurs with 
surprising frequency, although in very small quantities. In this con- 
nection W. F. Hillebrand is especially deserving of mention, his prac- 
tical Guide to the Analytie of the Silicate Rocks being a perfect 
treasure-house of experience and practical hints. He very properly 
insists on the desirability of cooperation between the chemical and the 
microscopical study of rocks, now so commonly kept separate, and 
points out that if the examination of the thin secrion always preceded 
the chemical analysis the latter could be carried out with greater case 
and exactness. 


The literature of chemical petrography has recently been enriched 
by a truly monumental work, also executed with wonderful industry 
on this side the ocean. Henry Washington, following in the footsteps 
of Justus Roth, but with a more modem point of view, has succeeded 
in assembling and critically reviewing all the analyses of eruptive rocks 
and tufas which have been published during the rixteen years from 
1&84 to 1900. Reside the introductory remarks dealing with the selec- 
tion of material, the amount of material, the measure of the degree of 
accuracy and completeness of the analyses, the sources of error, ei 
cetera, the work is of primary importance as being the 6 rat attempt 
to appraise justly and impartially the relative values of the analyses. 
Adopting a method similar to that used in estimating the credit of a 
commercial business, he undertakes to arrange these analyses, accord- 
ing to their degree of accuracy and completeness, in five groups, de- 
signated in descending order as “excellent," “good," “fair," “poor," 
“bad." He has made a beginning most deserving of acknowledg- 
ment, and it is to be hoped that It will serve as a warning cry to ana- 


lytical chemists. 

In order to determine the com position of a rock-species the satis- 
factory chemico-petrographic analysis must show both the percent- 
ages of the various component materials as well as afford an insight 
into the |x«ition the rock occupies in certain chemical series. While 
a normal series is characterized by a steady increase and decrease in 
the materials, the peculiar ultra-members are especially noteworthy 
in this respect. Thus we have the great independent group of the 
Eruptives, which in spite of great basicity is almost wholly lacking 
in alumina and alkalies, although enormously rich in magnesia. 
Perhaps an even more striking case is that of a rock containing 
scarcely twenty per cent SiO,. with almost all the remainder of its 
composition consisting of AIA. and yet the rock is a true intrusive. 

In r<‘ccnt years there have been many attempts to express t c 
relfttionshipsof rocks by using rimple formulated expressions for the 
chemical rock-eom posit ion. There have been also emieavoR to sho^ 
the rclntivc position of an analyas by graphic methods xshich bn g 
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out the relative proportiuns of the imIividuAl components as shown 
by their percenUfes of the total weights calculated according to the 
indi>idu8l molecular weight. Loewinaoji>Lcssing, Pirsson* Michel' 
Levy, Mu^e, Brogger, Becke, Iddings, Osano, have made special 
suggestions in this broad field of cbemico'classificatory formuls, 
graphics, and topics. 

The second great aim of the chemical analysis of rocks is to prove 
the existence of changes in the substance of certain rock* material 
by comparing it with other material which has not undergone such 
alteration. Thus the methods of analytic chemistry have accuntu- 
lated a great mass of knowledge concerning the regular course of 
simple weathering and of the complicated alterations caused by 
the universally active agencies of weathering aided by the carbonated 
and silica-bearing solutions w’hich are the first products of that 
process. Our great master, Gustav DIachof, has rendered the immortal 
service of introducing order into our comprehension of this silent 
play of chemical relationship and of the mutual exchange of material 
within the rocks and strata of the earth. 

But the science of chemistry must also come to our sid in explain- 
ing other more local transformations w'hich take place in the min* 
erals of the earth's crust And first of all, regarding the changes in 
those regions where ss the result of the intruuon of erupt ve masses 
the bordering rock-strata have often been altered over broad areas 
into that changed condition known as contact metamorplusm. As 
far as the effect of the active eruptive rock upon the passive country 
rock can be recognised In these aureole*like areas of metamorphism, 
— from the actual line of contact where the metamorphic energy ia 
most intense, even to the extreme circumference where the last 


traces die out in the unaltered host, — the affected rock-mass is 
found changed according as it is more or less sen* live to such changes; 
but yet hundreds of localities widely scattered over the earth’s sur- 
face show that the change in mineral content and even in rock-texture 
bss always Uken place along the same general linea. It is now a 
problem for the chemist to decide whether such a change represents 
simply the molecular rearrangement of materials already present in 
the host, or whether the latter has undergone an essential change 
m lU chemical composition, having taken up maurials which separ- 
ated out from the intruding rock as it solidified. Long series of 
compmtive analyses seemed to support the former explanation, at 
least for the case of the plutooic rocks. These analyses indicate 
that as a r^e the phenomena of conUct meUmorphism take place 
without either addition or loss of material, that the active eruptive 
TOk produce the phenomena of metamorphism timply through the 
^ency of cl^ges in pressure and tempereture accompanying the 
intrusion quite independently of its own peculiar compotitiom It 
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is truo French investigators hold the contrary view, believing that 
even in the transformations in the usual contact metamorphism, — 
t g., of clay slate into hornfelt, {Fruchisehieler, Garbenschiefer),— 
new materials contributed to the sub-strata play a part. Chemical 
analyses early proved this to be true for contacts of intrusive dia- 
bases. There can be no doubt, either, that when the host of certain 
granitic intrusives shows, beside the usual alterations, repeatedly 
recurring mineralisations with newly formed tourmaline, topaz, cas- 
sitcrite, axinite, and fluorine mica, that the formation of these min- 
erals, 80 often connected with fissures, must point to a fumarole-like 
exhalation of fluorine and boron vapors accompanying the eruption of 
the granite. In other words, they must prove that there took place 
an actual infusion of foreign chemical materials into the surrounding 


rocks. 

There is another kind of rock metamorphism. The mountain- 
building forces have compressed, folded, and crushed the rocks over 
broad regions. Thus they have acquired a different and usually more 
schistose structure, while at the same time they have developed a new 
mineral composition. There now arises the important question what 
arc the chemical characteristics of these products of pressure meta- 
morphism. Based on insufficient material and limited to specially 
favorable hypothetical comlitions, the law has been pronounced that 
even in cases of the most thorough transformations of structure and 
mineral composition there can have been no noteworthy chemical 
change. By moans of a comprehensive series of analyses, Rcinisch has 
shown this to be an erroneous generalization. He has shown that 
the granite orthoclosc rocks and diabases, when subjected to pressure 
metamorphism, undergo a regular and very considerable chemjcal 
alteration. There may l>c so great a difference between the composi- 
tion of the normal rock and the composition of the same after 
undergoing dynamic mcamorphiam that it 

nVtural, since a greatly crushed rock offers a great 

noints to the attack of Ihc subterranean water. It is thus no longer 

^stifiablr to attempt to determine, as was formerly done, the original 

lock by means of the chemical analysis of iU 

the prwiucts of dynamic metamorphism, for all resemblance 
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trial rocks, the chemist was called upon to discover those particular 
reactions best suited to show the presence of those elements, most 
sharply to separate them from one another, and to determine them 
quantitatively with the greatest accuracy. Such investigationa 
undertaken, as, for example, >verc those by Hillcbrand, at the com- 
mand of petrography for her own profit, have thus proved a benefit 
to the whole science of analytic chemistry. While serving petro- 
graphy Gooch discovered the new methods for the separation of 
titanium, lithium, ai\d boron; and the chemist owes to his inventive 
ingenuity the perforated platinum filter-cone and tubulated crucible 
used in making water determinations. The mineral riches of the 
Stassfurt rock-salt deposits inspired N'an't Huff to undertake lung- 
continued and important researches into the conditions of equilib- 
rium, the solubility curves, and conditions of formation of the 
hydrates, the double aatts, and the products of double reactions. 

In recent years the science of micro-chemistry has grown up and 
developed alongside the ordinary macro-chemistry, in this new 
science the eye, armed with the microscope, attempts to recognixe 
both the changes produced in the subject under examination, and 
also the newly formed product of the chemical reaction. After apply- 
ing the reagents to a very minute particle of the mineral, or drop of 
a solution, it is endeavored to secure by evaporation a product of 
the reaction which, though microscopic, shall he so charactehstic 
optically and crystal lographically, that it may serve to identify 
beyond doubt the presence of its particular elements in the original 
specimen. These special micro-chemical methods, which have proved 
most satisfactory for numerous elements, and nre frequently em- 
ployed, are now in the service of ordinary qualitative analysia. An 
historical review must, however, emphasise the fact that they were 
first introduced solely for the uses of petrography. It was Boric ky 
who, in 1S77, in the course of his studies in litholoR.v, hit upon the 
idea of treating mineral particles with hydrofluoalicic acid in order 
to obtain fluor-silicales of the alkalies, alkaline earths, etc., which 
betray the presence of suspected elements by distinct and character- 
istic crystal forms. 

There is a consUntly growing conviction that a large number of 
petrographic problems will find their explanation among the future 
resulU of the science called phyatw/ ehemUtry, a science which has 
won by Its recent successes the right of actual independence, although 
Its name suggests that it occupies an intermediate position. The 
follo^ng broad outline shows that its principles, laws, and methods 

may be most profitable to, and have already been in part applied in 
petrographic fields. f vi' u. 

It is peculiarly interesring that the concept of «soUd solutions '' 
which excited great interest in chemistry upon being put fonva^ 
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something novel, had already long been accepted by petrographers 
as a matter of course. We have long known that white the lava 
magma is a molten solution of varying composition, aod that the 
chemically identical, homogeneous, firm, amorphous product of its 
solidihcation, which forms as soon as the molecular mobitity of the 
magma is tost, and before crystallization sets in, i. c., the natural glass 
corresponding to the magma, — cannot be other than an under-cooled 
solidified solution. 

We no longer assume the natural silicate fusions {SiliccitchrMlZ' 
fliissc) to consist of substances dissolved in a solvent of definite 
stoichiometric composition, but regard them as being, probably, 
mutually dissocial^ solutions, Speculations upon the nature of 
solvents, which have always been of most problematical origin, are 
thus rendered futile. 


Bunsen already emphasized the fact that the same laws control 
cr>’stallization from molten solutions as control crystallization from 
aqueous solutions. There can be no doubt that Gibb’s Phase Rule for 
aqueous salt solutions also controls solidification from molten solu- 
tions. However, the presence of many compounds dissolved in the 
magma introduces complications which will make it difficult to apply 
the rule to the order of cry stall* zation. 

Thc order in which the individual constituents of a uniformly 
granular eruptive haN’e solidified, or. to speak more accurately, the 
order in which they have begun to crysUllize, is an old petrographic 
problem of the firet mnk. To-day no one may deny that this suc- 
cession is normally controlled, as Ugorio has shown, by the character 
of the bases, and is not, as Rosen busch believed, according to increas- 
ing acidity. The least soluble substances separate out first and the 
most soluble separate last. It has been shown experimentally that 
the descending order of solubility in molten silicate solutions is as 
follows: Iron oxide, magnesia, lime, soda, potash, and alumina, the 
last entering relatively late into the molecule of the various constitu- 
ents, and finally silica itself. Yet there are hundreds of wen-verificd 
instances where the corresponding mineral series — iron ores, ohviM, 
and rhombic pyroxene, monoclinic pyroxene, arophibolc and biotite, 
anorthlte, lime-soda feldspars, nepheline, albite, and legirmc, ortho- 
close. nuartz - has not been adhered to. either through an mvcrsmn 
of order or by the contemporaneous cry stallization of minerals « hich 

should have sejw rated suecesavely. . . 

Two facts alone seem to be well established. First, ni those silica- 
rich rocks which contain qtuartz. the latter mineral as a rule .s among 
the last to solidify. Second, the minerals - apatite, z.rcon, rutde, 
titanite ilmenile, and perofskite - containing those compounds, 
luch as phosphoric, sirconic. aiul titanic acids, pre^nt - 'he magma 
in the smallest and even scarce traceable quantit.es, arc the > 
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first minerals to crystallire out» even thoxigh, iii common with the 
ores, they sonieiimes show a not ineon»derable period of aeparatlco. 
Itia to be doubted if the eariy solidification of these accessories is really 
due to their small proportlooate amount, as is often believed, for since 
the solution seems to be diluted with reference to them, they should 
not crystallite out until quite late. Since it is, also, not permisuble 
to adopt the rather drastic view that tbc magma strives first to rid 
itself of these foreign bodies, it is therefore preferable to assume 
that these minerals are especially difficult of soluUon in the silicate 
solution at the lower temperatures. 

The causes of the variable behavior of the characteristic constitu- 
ents as regards order of crystallisation are still in large part unltnown. 
The treatment of tbe problem U, however, made especially difficult, 
since both experimental and theoretical considerations have been 
accustomed to assume only two substances in solution, whereas a 
silicatc-rock magma usually contains more than four substances in 
solution contemporaneously. 

Attention is drawn to the faei that in certain solutions tbc range of 
temperature appropriate for the separation of one compound, e. g., 
ieucite, may be very limited, while, \inder otherwise tbe same condi- 
tions, the range appropriate to tbe separation of another compound, 
e. g., augite, may be much greater. Thus, according to tbe tempera- 
ture conditions, one and the same magma may yield up its augite 
now before, now after, Its Ieucite. Furthermore, Meyerhoffer has 
shown that, according to the labile equilibrium, now a and now b 
may first crystallise out of the same slag. 

The order of separation may be affected by yet another factor, vis., 
pressure. Since, according to tbe usual view, the rock-forming min- 
erals contract as they crystallise out of their magma, then, as Sorby 
and Bunsen have shown, increased pressure must aid this contracUon, 
». e., must accelerate crystallisation. The concomitant iliiftlng of tbe 
temperature of soUdificatioo (freezing-point) takes place unequally 
for different substances. Thus two subsUnces which under ordinary 
atmospheric pressure have different freezing-points, may under some- 
what greater pressure, and consequently more nearly equal melting- 
points, freeze at the same Umperature, while under the influence of 
yet higher pressure the normally quicker-freezing subsUnce may be- 
come the slower-freezing one. On the ground of such changes, then, 
tbe order of separation may be altered, as diown for example by the 
varying relations between the more easily fuaible augite and the 
more difficultly fuable orthoclase. 

According to Doelter, the rate of crysUllization may also be of im- 
pomnee, m to far as the advanUge (start) in separation given to the 
substoce a by lU lower solubility may be equaled or overbalanced 
by the tendency to more rapid ciystoUisation possessed by the more 
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readily soluble substance b. When such an overtaking does not take 
place, and this is said to be true sometimes, the explanation may 
be found in the varying degree of visco^ty of the magmas and the 
corresponding changes in rate of erystalliution. If increasing vis* 
cosity, f. c., increasing internal friction, opposed the crystallization 
of a and in equal degrees, the initial advantage of the former could 
not be so easily overcome by the latter, if at all. 

Other physico-chemical questions in this province are as follows : I s 
the order of crystallisation influenced by the relative amounts of con- 
stituents, and to what extent? What is the r61e of the as yet but 
little studied ImpIkrystaUe t Are certain uniformly fine-grained ag- 
gregates, consisting of two minerals mixed in definite proportions, the 
product of what Guthrie has termed ** eutectic mixture," analogous to 
the cryohydrates? During the solidification of a magma, what rdle 
is played by the mineralizers, fca agtrUs min^ralifaicun, those sub- 
stances, in part of a gaseous nature, which seem, by their presence 
in the magma, to exert a purely catalytic influence upon the er>'8tal- 
lizotion. i. C-, they seem to aid the latter process without cither suf- 
fering change themselves or entering into the composition of the 
substances which are formed in their presence? Thanks to Idding^. 
we are somewliat better informed as to the causes of the frequenti) 
observed magmatic corrosion and resorption of already crystalhzc<i 
const! t uen is by t ho rc ma I ni ng magm a . A ppa rent I y we licro )!a ve t o d o 
with a shifting of the condition of stability between the solid and fluid 


phases of the magma. 

Physical chemistry will also render much-needed help in reaching 
the explanation of the difleron tint ion of magmas. This widespread 
phenomenon, characteristic both of extenrive eruptive masses and of 
broad dvkea. consists in a split ring-up of the original magma into 
two submagmas, one of which is acid, predominatingly alkalmc and 
rich in alumina, the other Usic, rich in iron and magnesia silicates, 
but poor in alumina ond alkalies. The former submngma almost 
always has a central position, the latter submagma appearing as a 
basic marginal facies at the periphery. These submagmas must avn 
oricinatecl by diffusions acting in two opposite directions during th 
fluid condition of the original magma, and thus there arise tuo qur^ 
lions: First. What forces ran have produced such a separation into 
two submagma.*; so diametrically opposite m character, rollorting 
bivalent metals with a small amount of silicon into one group, and 
assembling the monovalent mctalswith somewhat more silicon intoth 
other erouV Second. Whv did the acid submagma assume a centra 
aid he baL subma,.ma a peripheral positionr Tl.e^ a^ "jT 

£ 1 ^* .0 .he.lirect appliea.ion of the .a»- propel by 
illfied hv vnn’t Hoff, which states that those constituents with whir 

r.iL, «<. . 0 .b».. .1. 
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One objection is that this law has been verified only for the cafe 
where there la but one substance dissolve<l in the solvent- Guy at\({ 
Chaperon’s law, that gravity cooperates to destroy the homogen<*ity 
of u solution, can have no application here, for in that case the heavier 
basic submagma should appear at the lower levels, ami the lighter acid 
submagma in overlying higher levels, an arrangement which would 
not explair> the contrast between centre and periphery. The explana- 
tion of the peripheral basicity as the result of the melting of the border- 
ing country rock is not only difficult to understand, but contradicts 
innumerable facts, and furthermore denies chat any magmatic differ- 
entiation takes place. 

Brdggcr has contributed a distinct advance to our understanding 
of this problem by showing that, in special cases, it was definite 
stoichiometric combinations and rkot the iso)atc<l materials which 
moved in tbeseoppoaingdirectiona, the silica-poor, iron-magnesia-liino 
silicates having moved in the one direction and the silica-rich, alkali- 
alumina silicates in the other. Furthermore, he found that those* 
stoichiometric combinationa correspond to the minerals of the* 
eruptive rocks where, as is well know*n. it is the rule to find tlu* 
alkalies, aluminum, and calcium associated on the one hand, while 
on the other magnesium, iron, and calcium usually go together. 
Thus it comes about that the least soluble combinations arc those 
which gravitate toward the eooling surface, and to this extent dif- 
cren nation obeys the laws controlling tbe tendency to crj'stallise. 
Harker seems to hold similar views. We have here, certainly, an im- 
portant exposition, but it merely recognises a fact and offers no 
actual explanation of the same. There yet remains the unanswcrcti 
<{uestion. What is tbe nature of that motive force, on account of 
which precisely the melaoocratic pole has a peripheral position 
while the leucocralie pole has a central one? We know nothing about 
the difference in the diffusion constants of the respective (stoichio- 
metric] combinations. 

Contrasts similar to that between the centre and periphery of the 
same rnosn’/ are found in a region where many so-called comple- 
mentary dykes occur, acid and basic rocks being in close proximity. 
This association is explained as&mply the result of fissure-filling by 
a differentiated plutooic magmaprccbely ftmilarin origin tothe one 
above referred to. 

The question is an important one whether the fluid molten magma 
suffers decrease or increase in volume with its transition to the solid, 
ctyBtalline condition. GusUv Bischof, Mallet, and David Forbes, as 
the rttult of experimenUl investigations, have expressed the opinion 
that the mass suffers a contraction of about one tenth, and the devel- 
opment of contraction fissures (cooling cracks) in the solid lava agrees 
with thia In the oft-exted experiments by Barns the frown lava was 
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rctneUod, and thereupon showed, in accordance with the above, an 
( m i ease of volurrie. . 

The question has again attracted great attention because it plays 
such an important part in the theory of vulcanism newly proposed by 
Stubeh Stilbel denies that the pressure of the contracting earth-crust 
upon tlie actually glowing intenor produced the volcanic phenomena. 
He holds that the slowly freezing sonjalled “crust*’ retains impris- 
oned within it relatively small, nest-like reservoirs of glowing molten 
magma. The molten magma in these reservoirs escapes to the surface 
by eruptive vents (AushrucAsJ^miOi being forced out by the increase 
in volume which the magma undergoes in the course of its cooling. In 
view of previous results, he admits that the final result must be a con- 
traction, but believes he may assume it to be most probable that in 


tlie course of the cooling the molten mass |>a$scs through a transitory 
pliasc of exjjansion or increase in volume. We have, however, abso- 
lutely no experimental knowledge of such a phase. 

A further principle of physical-chemistry, which explains petro- 
graphic processes within the sedimenUry rocks, is the tendency U> 
reduce to a minimum the existent exposed surface (06er/kicAc) of a 
number of contiguous identical individuals. It appears that equilib- 
rium between a saturated solution and the bounding surface of a 
crystal in that solu^on is not established until the bounding surface 
is reduced to its minimum. If one moistens the powder of a soluble 
salt and then allows it to stand for some time, it is found that the maw 
assunies a distinctive crystalline structure, composed of large individ- 
uals, showing that a certain portion of the grains of the povvder have 
increased their own dimensions at the expense of the remaining por- 
tion which may be said to have been consumed. In a corrcsjwndmg 
way, and obedient to the same laws, it seems that recrystalhzation 
has produced similar effects in the structural character of those coar^ 
grained marbles which represent former very dense limestones, in 
this ease it would seem that the small limestone grains, in the pre- 
sence of carbonated water, possess the tendency to develop 
individuals by mutual assimilation and a rearrangement of their 
molecules into parallel orientation. Moreover, wc may thus come to 
understand why the older saline deposits are 
erainoU while deposits from salt lakes in recent times come down 

firs7cr>.pto.cr5^inne (dicAO in 

tlie growth of the crystals of glacier ice. from the fim to the end of 

of ..ofo,., there .. of co.rso, ao 
mtt 0 *^ nnitL'^bct.con the two scioocea, they be.ng momMy 
on llntary. There can be oo science of geology w.thout pet^- 
nor can the science of petrography disregard d, swver.es made 
fn ofir broaches of geology, but it is aot necessary to d.seuss ,n th.s 
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place the relationship between these two brwiches in much detail, 
just as it would be scarcely requisite to set forth the relationship 
between paleontology and geolog)*. 

Thus modern petrography stands to-day in the midst of a circle of 
bordering sciences, and there is a mutual Interchange of inspiration, 
acknowledgment of indebtedness, and instnic^on. If our science 
may not send to its neighbors the proud challenge Do tU df» (I 
^ve in order that thou mayeat give), yet she does not promise too 
much nor ask in vain when she makes the more modest request, £>a 
tU dem (Give thou to me and I also will then give something). 


SHORT PAPER 


Professor Wiluaai H. Hobbs, of (be Uoivcxnty of Wiscoa^. read a paper on 
''Suggestions regarding a Petrographie Noinenclature, based on tbe Quantitative 
Classification,’* in whicb be said: 

" Tbe year 1903 was a remarkable one in tbe history of petrography. The 
chaotic condition in which petrograpbers have found the system of classification 
and of nomenclature was nowhere better iUustrated than in 1897, at the Interns- 
tional Cot^ress of Gedo^sts, in St. Petcrsbuxg. The largest and most represent- 
ative body of petrographera ever assembled was there unable to fix upon any 
principles which could be utilised to improve the situation. 

" With the close of the year 1903. the situation has materially changed, and tbe 
credit for this is almoat entirely due to the work of five men. Without tbe work 
of tbe pioneer member of tlie company , Mr. W. F. Hillebrand, of the U.S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, the results could not have been secured, owing to a lack of adequate 
data upon which to construct a system. The large series of accurate analyses 
which were brought together and published in 1900, as BuUeUn 168 of the U. 8. 
Geological Survey, constitute tbe first adequate aeries of accurate analyses of 
igneous rocks. In 1903 appeared, after yeara of preparation, the three works which 
have so profoundly modified the situation. Tliese are: Tfte Quoariforice Chiti* 
fUation of lentous ftoekt, by hlessrs. Cross, Xddiogs, PirasoD. and M'ashingtoD; 
Thf Cftmicci Conpontion of /paeowe txpnntd ^ mtont of diagram, 

by Mr. Iddings; and Thf Chtmiccl dnolysre of /pneovs Rocks, published from 
1894 to 1900, by Mr. Washington, 'fhere have since been published Tfu Sv 
perior Analyses of Igneous Rocks, from Roth's Tobsllen, published from 1869 
to 1884, by Mr. Washington; and a most nolewortby addition to ths list of 
analyses carried out by the Gcolopcal Survey." 

After briefly indicating the srork of the syndicate, the speaker criticised it to 
some extent as failing to meet the demands of scieoee, and stated that this paper 
was intended more to call forth further diacuaatOQ than to make a contribution 
to it. 
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AptfintM 6»emiortfr;) oDd Auineroui wocko lad Artteko oa 0(^001160 rubjecU.] 

TSb geographicil fcieocM h»ve not developed eccording to any 
deBnile, preconceived pUn. They have developed and branched off 
from one another according as the division of labor and progress in 
research awoke demands for them. It is therefore vain to attempt to 
discriminate sharply between them from a philosophical standpoint 
Such attempts would frequenUy result only in constraining them 
into programmes which did not at all correspond to their develop- 
ment. In order to understand the mutual relations of these sciences 
one must Uways sdopt the standpoint of the historian. One must 
Mquamt himself with their development, and study bow, through 

‘r ^ of certain 

^tho^ of mvesti^tion, the work came to be divided up and finally 

r^ted in the establishment of independent branches of knowledg^ 

T ‘te ever^hanging scope of tte 

^^pbcal BciMces m the past, or discover the probable dilutions 
of their future development In arranging a pr<«rainme one could 
* P»^«^rofOeogr^by iotbAlJoiv«i5^y<rfB«rlia8ioeAl906^ 
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not do better than endeavor to give expression to this course of 
<lovelopinent. 

If now we seek the controlling points of view of the American and 
British investigators, as revealed by their studies, we are soon con- 
vinced that their conceptions of phyriography are widely divergent, 
The British regard physiography as the science of natural processes, 
while the Americans consider it, essentially, as that part of what lu 
Europe is called physical geography, which deals with the visible 
features of the continents. It is evidently from the latter standpoint 
(hat physiography stands by the side of cosmical physics, geo- 
physics, and oceanography, as one of the eight earth^ciences on the 
programme of the International Congress of Arts and Science; aod 
we siiall here consider it from (his point of view, 

Physiography appears to me as o part of gto^raphy, that great 
mother-science from which so many members have branched off, 
at first as individual branches only, but soon developing into inde- 
pendent sciences. Physiography belongs to these latter. Its close 
relation to tl)e mother-science is still shown by the European name, 
i. e., physical geography, while the American name indicates that 
it is already becoming an independent branch by reason of its great 
literature. 

In order to understand the exact position which physiography 
occupies it is necessary first to gain some appreciation of the wms 
and problems of geography, Scarcely any other science is the object 
of views so contradictory. To one geography is an agglomeration of 
sciences which are distinguished from one another by their methods, 
to another it is only a method applicable to the most widely differing 


sciences. , . 

This difference of conception is due to the great age of the science. 
Geography was recognised as a science long before modern specialu^ 
tion brought forth the present geographical sciences, and at firat it 
treated of problems that since have become the special fields of the 
one or the otlier of these. Increa^g systematisation has led to a 
sharp separation of most allied sciences from their mother-sciences, 
but in the case of geography new problems are constantly arising 
which serve to obliterate such separation. Very considerable portioM 
of the earth’s surfaces ere still unknown, extensive regions ere yet 
to be opened up, and there the geographical investigator inwU 
problems which belopg to the provinces of the auxiliary geographic 
fences when they are encountered in the bette^known regions^ 
the globe. In the one case geographical investigations 
cuted in a different manner from those m the other caw. U 
first circumstances the investigator must himself use the 
orthe auxiliary science, while under the other he may concentrate 
his attention upon a more limited field. 
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However various may be the demands which exploration may 
make upon the geographer, yet cver>' where one problem is promi- 
nent which concerns him alone, and that is the earth’s surface. The 
greatest of living German geographers has correctly defined geo- 
graphy as the science of the earth's surface.' Yet it is not always the 
earth's surface alone which occupies the most prominent place in 
geographical investigation. In civilised countries, where (he division 
of labor is far advanced, that problem belongs to the domain of the 
auxiliary scietices of topography and cartography, while the true 
geograpliicai problem U the study of the combinations of phe- 
nomena happening on the earth’s surface. 

The consideration of (he various phenomena in their arcul rela- 
tions is (he characteristic feature of all geographical investigation. 
Yet it is 8 great mistake to think (hat, for this reason, geography 
is only a method of investigation which may be applied (o the most 
widely different sciences, for it does not treat of the areal rela- 
tionsiiips of any class of phenomena. TSvo groups of phenomena 
arc especially prominent in its province. From the earliest times 
geography has dealt with the relations of the earth's surface to the 
distribution of man, thereby coming into touch with the science of 
man . and especially that branch called history. Thus we have come 
to call this side historical geography, a somewhat unfortunate des- 
ignation, since its problems have a broader scope than that usually 
allotted to history. Its problems constitute an anthropogeography 
in a much broader sense of that word than the one ascribed to it by 
its inventor, Friedrich Ratzel. Furthermore, geography early began 
to study the relations between the earth's surface and mundane 
phenomena, considering both the organic and the inorganic phe- 
nomena which take place there. The researches of the biologists have 
made the largest contributions to our knowledge of the relations 
between the terrestrial surface and the organic phenomena from the 
standpoint of the latter, but the strictly geographical side of these 
problems has yet to be de\'eloped. In a similarway ,the relation of the 
earth's surface to the natural forces at work upon it has grown clearer 
end clearer as the science of physics has advanced. Indeed, in recent 
years this relationship has acquired unusual complexity, chiefly os 
the result of English and American studies into the intimate reaction 
^tween the forms of the earth's surface and the forces acting upon 


Phy8i««l geography, the atudy of the relation of the earth’s surface 
to the earth-forccs and to the earth as a whole, U thus seen to occupy 
a position between the geography of organisms in general, - bio- 
geography in the widest sense of the Unn, or ‘'ontography,” as 
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Da'' is happily terms it — and of man in particular on the one side, 
and the sciences which treat of the earth-whole in general on the 
other. Its problem reveals its scope. To the extent that the inter- 
action of the earth’s surface and the forces at work upon it grows 
clearer, so the old study of the forms of the earth's surface, which 
was long scarcely more than descriptive in character, rises into that 
important branch of physical geography called geomorphology. Topo- 
graphy and cartography form necessary members of this branch, for 
it is impossible to separate the descriptive treatment of a portion 
of the observational material from the science. Phyticol geograjAy 
is the descriptive, genetic, and dynamic study of the earth's surface, 
and is most intimately related both to geodesy and geophysics, which 
treat of the whole earth, as well as to the sciences of geology, ocean- 
ography, and meteorology, which treat respectively of those portions 
of the earth called the lithosphere, hydrosphere, and atmosphere. 
The character of this relationship becomes clearer if we consider the 


special problems of this science. 

However manifold in form the physical surface of the earth may 
appear to the eye of the observer, yet geometrically it is rather simply 
modeled. Aside from unimportant and very rare exceptions, this 
surface conrisls of combinations of slopes havinst various angles, but 
yet all dipping towards one and the same basal surface. This sur/we 
is that sensibly level one presented by the surface of the ocean, which 
geodesy considers the surface of the earth. The close touch between 
geodesy and physical geography is due to the fact that they both 
start from the same surface of reference, although seeking diffcrcn 
ends The geodesist endeavors to determine the form of the gcoid 
of sea-level under the continenU, while the geographer concerns 
himself with the variations from that surface which the firm crust 
of the earth presents. Both 'vorkers employ the same set of coor- 
dinates in their studies. Of these coordinates, those of 
longitude have long been conridered as geographical, while the c<h 
ordinate of elevation above sea-level, which is indispensable to 
physiographer, has but rather recently been added to othw^ 
Geography first assumed its present character only after the intriv 
auction of this third coordinate as a geographical measure, B 
while it suffices for the geodesist to determine with yen' 
lacY the geographical coordinates of relatively few fixed points, the 
aphe^^s .0 know .he poaitiona of .11 the ‘ ^ 

surface This would be impossible were it not for the aid g 
^vkLlZp. by means ofwhieh the geographer ran graph.e.lly 
r™t The surface of .ho earth and show, exactly, .he re at.ve 
positions of places {or poin.s) according to their differc^nces m lonp 
fude latitude and elevation. The preparation of the 
map’is the purpose of geographic surveys, while the purpose of ge 
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detic surveys is the determination of the surface of the gcoid. TIic 
former, liowever, must be preceded by the latter; the geodesist sup- 
plies the frame, the topographer fills in the picture. 

For these reasons geodesy Is usually ranked above cartograpliy , but 
the topographer then often fails to win the desirable sympathy witli 
that science in whoso service ho really stands. This lack of sympath)' 
is not rarely to be seen in Europe, wiiero the geograi)hlc mapping of 
most of the countries lies in the hands of the army. Scholars cannot 
be loo thankful for this peaceful service rendered l)y the army, but 
the fact cannot be concealed that the emphasising of those features 
which are of military imj^rtanet has not always advanced our 
knowledge of that which is geographically true. The employ iiient of 
contour-lines, which are so indispensable for the physiographer, was 
long neglected in Europe because of the exclusive importance there 
ascribed .to the surveying of the militarily rignlficant inclinations of 
the slopes. Even tu-day the map-maker runs the danger of using 
stereotyped, stencil-like methods, because he so often records forms 
whose nature and significance are unknown to him. And though it is 
often claimed that the topographer merely draws that which he 
sees, yet one forgets thereby tliat a specially trained observer sees 
much more than one not so trained. The mere mapping of the forms 
of the earth's surface docs not lead to a deeper understanding of 
them. It is true that topographic surveying long since observed 
and made use of tlie fact that the surface of the earth is not only 
a surface whose every point may be represented in a projection by 
an individual point, but Is a ccmstanlly dotvn ward-sloping surface 
throughout the greater portion of its extent. This recognition 
brought them the knowledge that the modeling of the earth’s sur- 
face must have been chiefly accomplished by exogene forces, but it 
was attempted to refer the work to t‘ery great, and in part to cata- 
strophic forces, rather than to slow'ly working causes. It is but a 
few years since that great fioods and cataclysms played the same 
rdles in those theories of the earth's surface wliich were taught in 
many military courses as they did in the scientific literature of the 
eighteenth century*. 

Although it is very necessary*, in the interests of e.x8ctnesa of survey 
of the surface forms, that the topographic worit be under the control 
of the geodetic side, yet this subordination has not essentially 
increased our understanding of the forms. The greatest advances 
in method of caHographic representation of these forms have been 
made in those countries whose maps have been executed by tech- 
nically well-educated engineers. The leading part played by SwiUer- 
land in the cartographic circles of Europe is due to this fact. 

A true comprehension of the forms of the earth’s surface must 
rest upon a genetic basis. It is only since we have accustomed our- 
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selves to considering surface fornis not merely something existent, 
but as something that has developed « that we may speak of a geo> 
morphology* wliich forms a scientific branch of study under physical 
gcogra|)hy- There are two ways of considering the genetic character 
of surface forms: (1) One may consider the separate forces at work 
on the earth’s surface and trace out the forms resulting from the 
activities of each; or (2) we may attempt to analy?e the rich collec- 
tion of forms already present. Both methods of consideration bring 
us into intimate relations with geology, for in either case the forms 
which are investigated touch upon changes which the earth’s crust 
has suffered or is suffering. In the latter case, however, one enters 
tlie proper held of geology. 

Geology early began to investigate more carefully the forces at 
work upon the earth’s surface. Lyell was very instrumental in 
establishing the principle that the deposits resulting from the activi- 
ties of these forces gi\'e the best key to an understanding of the rocks 
which make up the earth’s crust, and in this way those deposits 
have been investigated- It would not have been possible to investi- 
gate these deposits, if their mode of origin had not been taken 
account of. The wide distribution of the phenomena of erosion was 


recognised, and notice even was taken of certain typical forms, but- 
the process which resulted in those forms did not obtain further 
recognition. It remained for the newer science of geomorphology to 
do this. This science, in studying the development of streams, dis- 
covered the sequence of formt which accompanies that devolopment- 
A stream running down an existing slope cuts a furrow which we 
designate as a con9equ<nt form, because it follows the slope already 
present. Scarcely is this furrow cut than its steep walls begin to 
assume more gradual slopes, and the surface waters develop new 
furrows down these new slopes. These new furrows, coming after 
the original furrow, we call forms. Their devclopm^i 

follows other rules than those controlling the consequent forms, 
latter develop upon existing or original slopes, the former take their 
origin on slopes of later development, whose courses are essentia y 
dependent upon rock-character. Professor W. M. Davis has specially 
studied these developments, and has shown how the subsequent 
forms adjust themselves to the character of the earth s crust, and 
more especially to its structure. He has shown how a gradua adjust- 
ment is brought about between the watercourses originally con- 
sequent upon the existent slopes, and the internal Dioa^nfam stru^ 
Uire The first position of the original surface, forming the surfac 
donarture (avsgongsfldche) for later development, was the result 
of uneral ele.^tion^f the earth’s crust. The modehng process 
of erosion transform this surface into a surface 0 / 
offers to further denudation greater and greater resistance, unf 
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finally becomes a surface cf maximum reeitiancc. Plains of denuda- 
tion (peneplains) seem to be such surfaces. The transformation of 
the original surface info the surface of adjustment goes on much 
more rapidly than does the reduction of the latter into surfaces of 
denudation (peneplains) of maximum resistance. The original form 
approaches tiie last form according to the law of asymptotes- For 
this reason we do not find any plains of denudation actually ap- 
pearing as perfect planes; they are only almosi-plono, and appear as 
peneplains. 

However rich in results for genetic morphology may have been the 
observations of the forces at work on the earth's surface, this has 
not sufficed to clear up our understanding of all these forms, for all 
the forces at work are not visible at the earth's surface. Some act 
too slowly, others, as glaciers, hide their processes from our observa- 
tion. The analytical method of study of forms thus remains the only 
available one. This method yields excellent results as soon as we 
compare the forms with their contents, as soon as we bring them 
into relation w ith the crust of the e^rth, and leam (o compare (ho 
surface features with the internal structure, or tectonic conditions. 
In this case geomorphology ia working upon a geological founda- 
tion just as the topographer works from a geodetic foundation, 
and where this necessary foundation is lacking, physiography must 
supply it, just as in an unknow n country* it must also supply 
geodetic w*ork. Topography is often subordinated to geodesy in 
civilised countries, and similarly there are cases w'here geomorpho- 
logy is to be considered solely as a branch of geology. It is easy 
to understand how those excellent investigators to whom we are 
indebted for the first idea of the geological structure of the earth’s 
crust readily came to explain the earth’s surface forms by the aid of 
the knowledge they had already gained of its structure. As they 
found evidences in the structure of the earth’s crust of great dis- 
locations apparently the result of violent forces, they thought that 
the surface features of the land should also be explained by violent 
crustal movements. It was long before students became emanci- 
pated from this conception of violent catastrophes. It was long 
before the idea became thoroughly incorporated that the forms of 
the earth’s surface are the results of the gradual and mutual reaction 
of endogene and exogene processes. Even to-day wide differences 
of opinion prevail as to the relative importance of each of these 
classes of processes. The student of tectonic phenomena, who recog- 
nises m the stratigraphic structure of the earth’s crust most magni- 
ficent disturbances, finds so many cases where the external form hoe 
been influenced by the btemal structure, that he is inclined to 
explwn the physiognomy of the earth's surface as primarily the 
result of the structure. The topographer, cm the other hand, is 
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inclined to explain the surface features as the result of exogene 
processes because be is solely concerned with the survey of the 
surface, 

Tlie divergence of these two views is due to the fact that the rela- 
tion between interna) structure and superficial form is most compli- 
cated. There are not a few localities where the latter is most closely 
dependent upon the former; but there are also very many places 
where such a relation is unfortunately absent. The highest mountain 
range of the earth, the Himalaya, consists of strata which have been 
most tremendously compressed, yet in Belgium we find regions of 
scarcely less complicated structure which present an almost plane 
surface. In the Alps may be found regions of the most complicated 
structure lying close beside others of the very simplest, yet the latter 
do not appear to be on that account less mountainous in character. 
In illustration one needs only to recall the south Tyrolean Dolomites 
and compare them with the Glarner Alps. The picture of the face 
of the earth drawn by Edward Suess is widely at variance with 
that presented by a geographical map. The morphologic point of 
view of the physiographer does not coincide with the tectonic one of the 
geologist. It would be a mistake to attempt to subordinate the one 
to the other. One must accustom himself to recognise the fact that 
he is here dealing with different conceptions of equal rank, and that 
one should not and cannot supplant the other, but rather must be 
mutually enriching. The way in which this mutual enrichment is to 
come about has been especially developed in the United States. Here 
topography and geology are not so hostile to one another as in most 
European countries. They are not in the hands of different Govern- 
ment Bureaus, but are both fostered in one and the same institution, 
the Geological Survey. And if the activity of the topographer is 
separated from that of the geologist, yet a lively intercourse exists 
between both as result of the association in work. In the arid regions 
of the far West, where the mountain structure is not bidden by dense 
vegetation, the map-maker may easily recognise the relation of the 
topographic surface to the stratigraphic structure, and the geologist 
sharpens his perception of the forms of the earth’s surface, since he 
must often do some topographic mapping. Geomorphologj' owes its 
more recent advances, in no small degree, to the far A\est. G- K. 
Gilbert, as result of his work there, has established a senes of funda- 
mental principles upon which others, especially W- M. Davis, lave 
based further advances. The greatest service perform^ by Davia 
consists in the systematization of the complicated relation between 
the internal structure and the surface forms whose causes had already 
been explained in largo part. Those portions of the earth s surface 
where a direct dependence of the surface fomis upon the structure s 
recognizable, are young, and those where such a dependence is entirely 
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lacking are old. The sequence in development, when elaborated in 
greater detail, is called by Davis the get^raphic cycle. It leads us 
from the stage of youth, where the elevated surface still predomin- 
ates, through the stage of maturity, with its surface of adjustment, 
to the stage of old age with its surface of maximum resistance. 

The dependence of the variety of forms presented by a land 
surface upon the history of that surface was in the early days re- 
cognized only with great hesitancy, but to-day, on the basis of 
the geographical cycle, may be slated with a certain amount of as- 
surance. In the Rhenish Schiefergebirge, in Western Germany, 
we have a mountain system of Alpine structure and of plateau*Iike 
expression. The region has passed through at least one complete 
geographical cycle; the inequalities produced by crust u I movements 
were almost completely planed off before it was again furrow'Cd 
with valleys. The latter process implies a reclcvation to have 
taken place, a change w'hich was not produced by a folding of tbe 
strata, but rather in this case by a broad elevation of the whole 
region. If w'e imagine this elevation to continue, then the valleys 
will cut in deeper, and the interstream areas become more and 
more portions of the valley slopes. An instant in geograpluc time 
will come when the plateau surface will disappear entirely and 
be replaced by mountain ridges whose constancy of elevation over 
long distances will be the only indication of the former plateau 
condition. The constancy of elevation of mountain summits is one 
of the most striking facts rvhich characterize many widely differ- 
ing mountain ranges of the earth. If. on account of its ambiguity, 
we do not venture to connect this feature in genera] with an earlier 
complete denudation of the re^on, followed by more recent re ele- 
vation, yet in certain cases, as has already been demonstrated for 
a number of mountain ranges, this interpretation does bold good.^ 
The Alps, which have heretofore ser>'ed u an example of a mount- 
ain range which has originated by horizontal compression, may be 
show'n to have last undergone a veKical elevation in their western 
portion. 

In our opinion the foldings, which are so important for the tectonic 
structure of the crust, play a considerably smaller part in determining 
the physiognomy of the earth’s surface than do the vertical move- 
ments of the crust. In building the great highlands of tbe earth, the 
latter agencies have decidedly the chief rdle, It is true that this fact 
has been proven, so far, only for the highlands of North America. 
In the Colorado Plateau of Arizona great fault blocks of nearly 
horizontal strata predominate. The great elevated masses have 

brought a aunb^r of such casea to 
G**^srepliica] Congress. Wsahington 
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not hi ni; to do with folding, and one speaks involuntarily of a broad 
elevation, since here extensive masses have been brought above sea- 
level. From a physiogeographic standpoint we cannot determine 
whether this elevation is identical with a centrifugal movement of 
the mass with reference to the earth as a whole; the answer to this 
question lies in the hands of geodesy and geophyrics, which alone 
may with certainty determine the degree of mobility possessed 
by the different levels of the earth's crust. 

The latter are certainly not rigid, but so long as we do not know 
the degree of contraction suffered by the terrestrial sphere during 
the course of geologic time, we never go further in geomorpho- 
logical considerations of elevations and depressions than to refer 
them to sea-level, since the position of this surface determines all 
physiographic work upon the earth's surface. From the geomo^ 
phological standpoint one cannot say more than tliat the physical 
surface of the earth, however mobile it may be with reference W 
sea -level, possesses certain peculiarities which w'C cannot assume 
it to have acquired during present times alone. Among these 
peculiarities the one of most significance is its geometric charsc- 
teristic as a complex of slopes. This has a physical basis in the 
small strength of the rocks as compared to the attraction of gravity. 
Even where we see steep projections, these show themselves to ^ 
transitory, they fall down and form slopes entirely without the 
cooperation of running water. We may, therefore, consider that it 
is impossible that there ever have been such overhanging rwk- 
masses at the earth's surface as might correspo'^^ ij 

folds exhibited in mountain- masses. Such bold stratigraphic folds 
can only have originated at considerable depths. The processes 
of folding, whose producU we meet with in folded mountain ranges 
appear to us to be deep-seated, a conclusion already cached twen^ 
yllrs ago by G. K. Gilbert also. No doubt these folds were repr^ 
sented on the surface by other resuiU which 
ficial and could not haveexlended down to .n 
a atratigraphic folding of the rocks indicates amply a 
area which is not connected with a decrease .n 
but slightly compressible. The rocks murt 
upward or downward to correspond with the comp 
suffer by folding, and since this ~distribut.on of m.^ has taken 
place only in moderate amount, the processes of folding must 

been limited to comparatively thin layers. . i..«eater 

A second important peculiarity of the land surface is 
feat^es pLnt a suriC of isostatic equilibrium. Measurements o 

l"th of a geographical degree and ^.^’Sce ai: 

long since shown that the elevated '^.r^hole surface of 

compensated by decrease of mass below them, i ne 
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the earth is (o\in4 to be in so equilibrium fouler to that which would 
characterize the surface if it consisted of a number of floating blocks 
of different densities, the lesa dense not sinking as deeply aa the more 
dense. Dutton has characterised this condition by the name Isostasy. 
It reveals an intimate relation between the greater forma of the earth’s 
surface and the density of tbe subjacent masses. We know nothing of 
the more immediate cause of this relation, but we have no reason to 
doubt that it has always obtained. At 6rst glance the theory of iso^ 
stasy appears aa a powerful support for the frequently voiced doc* 
trine of the permanence of tbe continents, for it suggests the idea that 
those masses which to-day are light and, therefore, stand fiigh, have 
always been so. But it is difficult to conceive how masses that once lay 
deeply buried, and were, therefore, heavy, now stand high and appear 
light. The Colorado Plateau of Arisona gives us an example of this. 
It once formed the sea^floor, and to-day is a highland of horizontal 
strata. We can only explain its elevated position by assuming that 
the masses lying under the enut have there suffered a shifting, that 
the foundation upon which the rock crust floaU has changed. The 
regular change in tbe character of the f^oducts of successive volcanic 
eruptions which has been proved to occtir in many places on the 
earth’s surface seems to argue in favor of tbe existence of such mag- 
matic movements. 


Since shiftings of the magma lead to changes in the relative eleva- 
tions of different portions tbe earth’s surface, they may also lead 
indirectly to iDdependeot movements of the upper portions of the 
earth’s crust. Such movements must take place if high- lying crustal 
blocks come to rest alongside of low-lying blocks. If one portion of 
the crust is brought into such a position that it slopes steeply down 
to a neighboring, lower^lying one, as the result of vertical dislocation, 
then horisotital movements will be set up in the crust just as they 
are in a mass of soil which has been heaped up steeper than its normal 
angle of repose. E. Reyer many years ago compared the foldings of 
the earth’s strata with the phenomena which appear where great slid- 
ings have taken place. Id fact, there is no lack of evidence that 
vertical movemenU have preceded tbe horisontal ones. Many folded 
districts of the earth's crust, where the strata exhibit the multiple 
phenomena of compresaion rather than the rarer regular folding 
oripnaled in districts of aubeidence in which enormous masses of 
sediments were deposited contemporaneously with the shrinking. In 
such c^ It appears that the mountain-making elevation did not 
imm^ately succeed the compresaion of tbe strata. The Appalachians 
were folded long before they appeared as mountains. In other cases, 
*s, /or e^mple, the Alps, the elev*tory processes have followed 
the compression^ It is conceivable that a recent change in the sub- 
crustal masses has caused the formerly sunken land to rise again 
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One c&n also imagioe that a deep-seated, continuous folding may 
express itself at the surface as a low, dome>like elevation. In any 
case it is certain that we must not interpret all crustal movements 
as the direct results of a single, universal process. One needs only 
recall the close association of vertical crustal movements and the 
areas of ancient glaciation, in order to have an illustration of the 
fact that phenomena of elevation and subsidence may result from 
phj'sical changes in the uppermost layers of the earth’s crust. One 
must choose from among several explanations, and this can only 
be done with certainty when both structure and diastrophic condi- 
tions are clearly in mind, so that the whole geographic history of the 
mountain system may be passed in review. 

We shall content ourselves with the foregoing suggestions- They 
are meant to point out directions in which the genetic study of the 


forms of the earth's surface may yield results of significance to geo- 
physics and to the study of the earth’s development, as soon as it is 
founded upon a broad Ua«s and brought into sympathy with all its 
neighboring sciences. But without doubt the richest results are to be 
looked for from the recognition and appreciation of the forces at work 
upon the earth’s surface, the more detailed study of which belongs to 
the dynamic problems of physiogeography. 

All the movemenu which take place upon the surface of the earth, 
the winds, rivers, surf, and glaciers, all stand in intimate relatmnship 
with one another, all are dependent upon the forms of the earth s sur- 
face and react upon them. This mutual reaction extends also the 
organic life of the globe, and although it is not the task of pbysio- 
geography, bul of biogeography, to investigate the distribution of 
LgLic forms, yet a phy«ogeographic study cannot o''®’-'®'’*' 
inttuence whicl. the association of biologic proce^ 
the formsof the earth'* surface. Examples of this mauence are found 
in the protection of the earth's surface against erM.on by the rover 
of vegetation, and in the widespread cooperation of 
formation of sediment, e. p., the work of , 

It is, however, precisely these biologic commun.ues of 
ign acance, which combine with the peculiarit es of o. 

and the activities of the water and the 
physical expression of the lands. It is the f 

these communities which teaches most oIc« X * * ^ jitter 

neighboring sciences belong also to Pbyf , 

must take from each enough to gam an ® ,o undwtand 

features as a whole of the different countnes in order ‘o 
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finite relation between theac other processes and the surface forms of 
the earth; and of certain rules according to which the surface forms 
perform definite functions. In these facts originates that compari- 
son of the earth’s surface to an organic being which lias so often l>een 
made since the time of Karl Ritter. In order (o understand this func- 
tional significanee of the various portions of the earth's surface, we 
may take climate as an Illustrative example. 

The waters are collected in the great hollows of the earth's surface, 
and their iininlerrupted surface presents si H kingly to the eye, not 
only the contrast between a smooth, level surface, and the physicnl 
surface of the eartli, but also a contrast due to two different kinds of 
sxufaces which are differently affected by the warming influence of the 
sun. We refer to contrast between continental climate and marine 
climate, but the sea climate is not characteristic of every portion of 
the ocean surface, artd the continental climate docs not distinguish 
all portions of the land. The surface must possess a certain amplitude 
in order to exert a climatic influence. The snoall islands in the ocean 
and the majority of the lakes on the continents have tlie same climate 
as their greater surrounding r^ton. The different thermal behavior of 
the land areas and the water areas disturbs the regular distribution of 
atmospheric pressure which would otherrsdse characterize a rotating 
spheroid with a homogeneous surface character, and calls into exist- 
ence, in addition to the dynamic wind system, a system of terrestrial 
winds ranging from the small land and sea breezH to the great mon- 
soons. In this case, the relative positions of the areas, as well as their 
extent, exerts a dynamic influence. The monsoons blow* far out be- 
yond the boundaries of the A^atic continent, and reach even beyond 
its great island neighbors. Finally, the vertical extentof the land-inase 
becomes a controlling element. In ascending we notice a regular de- 
crease of temperature, w*bicb goes on more rapidly if the elevation is 
needle-shaped than if it covers a greater area. Although the wind 
may blow for a considerable distance over low) flat land without los- 
ing much of its moisture content, yet it surrenders the latter quickly 
where a mountain range compels It to ascend. How different are 
the climates of Europe and western North Americal yet that Is only 
b^ause the winds blow aguost mountain ranges whose axes have 
different directions- In the one case the oceanic climate, carried by 
the winds, makes Itself felt farmland; in the other case, the contin- 
ental climate reaches far westward under the lee of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In meteorological processes the ms and rthlivt porrfwns of 
the forms of the earth’s surface are not less dgnificant than their 
geo^aphical latitude. Both cooperate to determine the climate of 
the mdividual regions of the earth. 

The organic world of the land’s surface is most intimately depend- 
ent upon the latter's climate. It is true that a definite flora and 
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fauna doe$ not characterise every climate; but the relationship is 
unmistakable from the quantitative point of view, Almost every- 
where on the earth's surface we find a dense covering of vegetation 
corresponding to a certain quantity of light, warmth, and moist- 
ure, and this covering becomes thinner, in proportion as the warmth 
or the moisture of the country becomes less. The plant form- 
ations mirror the most widely varying combination of climatic ele- 
ments, and since the latter are dependent upon the extent and sise 
of the forms of the earth’s surface, so these latter geographical facts 
may be traced in the varying density of the vegetal covering of the 
lands. 

Finally, we find that there is the very closest relation between the 
climate and the minuter modeling of the earth's surface. All the mod- 
eling forces which work upon the latter are under climatic influence; 
the running water and the powerful masses of ice of the glaciers are 
both products of climate, and the univeiaally present wind can work 
most effectively w'here an arid climate causes the absence of the pro- 
tective covering of plants. Where a single river, such as the Colorado, 
is eroding, the valley forms are different from those where their 
slopes are regularly moistened, so that the ddbris creeps downward. 
Thus we find that climate, the density of the vegetation, and the finer 
features of relief of any country bear intimate mutual relationship, 
and are dependent upon the distribution and mass of the greater land 
forms, which exert a far-reaching influence. 

This close relation betw'een climate, density of vegetation and 
the finer land forms finds expression in a definite physiographic 
correlation, more or less completely corresponding to the position 
of any district. Very simple consideration of the subject shows us 
that Afferent grades of development may exist. Imagine a land ares 
emerging from the ocean. As soon as it appears above the surface 
of the water, it will acquire its appropriate climate, but a certain 
period of time must elapse before its appropriate covering of vegeta- 
tion will develop, for it is only the density and not the existence 
of this cover that is dependent upon the climate. The development 
of such a cover presumes that germs and seeds shall reach the new 
land area. If other land areas lie in its neighborhood, this transfer 
will take place qxiickly, as, for example, we see the island of Krakatoa 
already clothing itself again in vegetation, after the fearful explorion 
of 1883- On the other hand, if other land areas are widely removed 
from the new one. a very long period of time may elapse before it 
receives the elements of its appropriate flora. Yet, from the geolog- 
ical point of view, this reclothing takes place in a rather short time. 
This is illustrated by the lonely group of the Kerguelen Islands, which 
during the glacial period was wholly covered with ice, and has devel- 
oped since that time a flora peculiar to itself. 
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Further, the new land, almost as soon as It has appeared above the 
waters, begins to be sculptured by the exogene processes. These 
processes may, iu the one case, be hindered by reason of the rapidly 
extending cover of ^-egetation; on the other hand, they may be able 
to work for a long lime undisturbed by any hindrance. In general, 
the exogene processes require a much greater interval of time to 
subdue a land surface than do the plants in order to cover it with a 
dense cloak of vegetation. The Kerguelen still show the surface 
relief imposed upon them by their glaciation, and running water has 
not yet been able to remodel them. The Alps, which furnish us with 
a splendid example of the adjustment of vegelatlonal covering to the 
sones of elevation, still betray in all their features the glaciation to 
which they svere subjected during the glacial period. Thus we find 
that the morphologic adjustment of a country to its structure and 
its climate, which indicates that it has reached the mature stage 
of the geographic cycle, succeeds to the pliysiogcographicul stage of 
maturity by a very considerable interval of time, and in order to 
produce a complete phyriographic correlation between tlie two, it 
requires an amount of time which must be measured by geologic 
units. This correlation, however, will not be reached in the same 
way under all conditions. In many cases aqueous erosion works so 
vigorously that it destroys an existing dense covering of plants, 
producing ravines and gorges w hich remain almost barren of vegeta- 
tion because of their steep w'alls, and mtist give, even to a non- 
geographical observer, the impression of a disturbing attack upon 
•n otherwise harmonious set of conditions. 

Simple as pbysiogeographie correlation is, In its systematic 
relationships, yet it leads to an extraordinarily large number of 
individual cases which call for r^ional consideration. It forme 
the chief approach to the physical science of the land. The latter, 
for its part, cannot lea>‘e out of conrideration the human element, 
since Man revolutionises the plant covering of the land, controls 
the rivers, and influences the relief of tbe land by means of bis roads 
and settlements. Thus regional physiogeograpby is closely related 

to biogcography. 

The total natural features of any region we have seen to depend, 
not only upon Its ow'n peculiarities and absolute position, but also 
to a controlling degree upon its position with relation to other land 
areas. Fundamental changes in any land make themselves felt far 
beyond its boundaries- If a lowland along tbe boundaries of a con- 
tinent become submerged below the sea, as may result from a very 
slight crustal movement, then the infiuence of tbe oceanic climate 
reaches much farther inland. This is excellently shown by the cli- 
matic advantages which Europe draws from the presence of the 
North Sea and the Baltic. Alterations in the lands disturb the phyd<h 
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geographic correlation in their vicinity, and for a long time we were 
inclined to ascribe all changes of climate to telluric processes. The 
studies of the glacial period no longer allow us to retain these theories. 
But there remains the attractive physiogeographic problem to 
determine the number of possible changes of climate which may 
result from geomorphologic causes. 

If. on the one hand, changes in the distribution and mass of 
the great forms of the earth's surface produce far-reaching results in 
the natural features of the surrounding lands, and if the 6ner mod- 
eling of broad areas of land may be wholly changed because they 
have been transferred from a region of dry. continental climate 
into that of the oceanic climate without having changed their posi- 
tion with reference to the earth as a whole, on the other hand, the 
forces at work on the earth's surface also exert an undeniable influ- 
ence upon the greater features in the suriicial forms of our planet. 
The destroying power of flowing water works most vigorously 
where the greatest inequalities exist, not only because the water here 
has the greatest distance to fall through, but because the great in- 
crease in precipitation resulting from those inequalities produces 
a greater mass of running water. Climatic controls result in cli- 
matic divisions or boundaries. Bays become silted up by the rivers, 
promontories are worn away by the attack of the ocean; thus the 
horizontal arrangement of the land areas is disturbed, which is 
an extraordinarily important factor from the physiogeographic stand- 
point, Under the influence of the exogene forces all the abrupt con- 
trasts of form disappear, and at the same time the causes for the 
yet sliarper contrasts in the organic phenomena of the lands are 
removed. In this respect also it will become possible to establish 
a sequence in development similar to the sequence in morphologic 
development, and to place alongside of the geographic cycle of Davis 
a physiogeographic cycle. The final stage of this physiogeographic 
cycle would present a complete adjustment between the forms of 
the earth’s surface and all those exogene processes which are active 
upon it. 

If, now, we review the earth’s surface, whether from the mor- 
phologic or from the physiographic standpoint, it is clear that 
taken as a whole it is very far removed from the stage of old ag^ 
Everywhere we notice traces of your»g crustal movements which 
are repeatedly and abruptly disturbing that adjustment which the 
exogene forces are constantly endeavoring to establish. Although 
we mav readily observe the theater of action of the exogene forces, 
and easily recognise their distribution over broad areas, we are still 
in the depths of darkness as regards knowledge of the distribution 
of the disturbing endogene forces. It bas been repeatedly at temp e 
to find some sort of relation between these forces and the earth as 
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ft whole. The French inveetigators more especially have referred 
sometimes to a dodecahedron and gometimea to a tetrahedron 
which should express the ground-plan of the earth’s crust. The 
location of mountain ranges along both flanks of the continents of 
North and South America has given rise to an attempt to oslahlish 
a relation between the distribution of mountain ranges and the 
outlines of the continents. Great weight has also been laid upon the 
occurrence of volcanoes along the edges of the continental blocks. 
Edward Sues$» who has undertaken the correlation of the dilTercnt 
portions of the crust, has emphasiaed the relations existing between 
folded mountain ranges and the massive rocks which stand in front 
of them. Although studies along the latter line have yielded some 
very pretty isolated results, yet it is not safe to assume that those 
various attempts have revealed to us the ground-plan of crustal 
movements with respect to the degree of elevation or depression 
and the strike of the zone of compression. Indeed, it seems as though 
the analytic method heretofore pursued will not accomplish anything 
until we are able to deduce a mental picture of the sequence of pro- 
cesses in the development of the zones of compression. The contrast 
between the structure of such zones and the structure of the border* 
ing regions invites the application of such a method. 

In this respect we may hope for considerable enlightenment as 
the result of further investigations in geophysics. It is easy to see 
that the modeling of the earth’s surface influences the ratlialion of 
heat by the earth quite as strongly as it does the warming of the 
earth by absorption of external heat. Thew'ater collected in (he great 
basins of the ocean reacts upon the warm earth body as a cooling 
apparatus on a large scale, while the elevation of the land per- 
forms the functions of a protecting cover, now thicker, now thinner, 
which tends to prevent the loss of heat. Systematic investigations, 
on Islands as well as mainland, into the geothermal gradients would 
give us a basis for quantitative knowledge regarding tbe influence 
of the surface features upon the radiation of heat by the earth. Just 
os the surface isotherms, which Humboldt first drew for us. gave us 
the first clear conception of the climate of the earth, so must we look 
to geographic presentation of the iso^otherma for a reliable under- 
standing of the intracrustal distribution of heat. These would ser\-e 
as a basis for further investigations, provided geophysical invea- 
ligatiow continue to clarify our understanding of the conditions 
prevailing in tbe abysmal masses. The problem of the crustal 
movements of the earth can only be solved, if we may obtain in 
^dition to iU complicated composition the relation existing be- 
tween the earth's crust and the overlying and underlying masses. 
1^8 can only Uke place if physiogeography, geology, and geo- 
physics cooperate as heartily in this line of investigation as have 
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astronomy, meteorology, and physiogeography in the study of the 
exogene processes. 

Whatever the solution of this problem may be, there will yet 
remain a further question. When we compare the total amount of 
erosion going on over the land with the total amount of rock which 
was formed at tlie expense of pre^stent continents, we find that 
the latter is far greater than the former. According to the present 
intensity of erosion and denudation, it would require an incom- 
prehensibly large number of millioDS of years in order to produce 
a volume of rock equal to that now comprised in the sedimentary 
series. Estimates of the time elapsed since the earth, under present 
physiogeographic conditions, has been the theater of the processes 
to-day active upon the earth’s surface, lead us by other routes to the 
same conclusion. The influences of the sun’s rays upon the exterior 
of our planet liave been felt for an incomparably long time, and we 
cannot assert that there is any senvble decrease of their intensity. 
Yet the sun’s energy cannot be inexhaustible. Here we find a lack 
of harmony, according to the present stale of our knowledge, between 
cause and effect, which is much in need of explanation. Questions 
brought up by the physiogeographic method of studying the earth 
are appealing, not only to astronomy, but to astrophysics. 

Thus our point of view passes from the earth’s surface to the 
earth as a whole, and from the earth as a whole to the sun. Just as 
soon as we begin to compare the phenomena which arc taking place 
upon our planet w'ith the work performed by him. The broader the 
circle to which we turn with questions, the greater the number of 
problems which present themselves. We are thus more and more 
strongly compelled to acknowledge that the key to success lies in so 
organised cooperation among the different sciences, and any ha 
and-fast barring-off of the one from the other, or even the con- 
temptuous disdain of one by another, will have evil results. It is 
true that they have different refinemenU of method, but all pro- 
blems do not permit of a mathematical treatment, and it is alw true 
that at times the one may make such a marked advance th a i 
grows over the heads of the others and is able from its more advanced 
standpoint to point out the direction along which the others mus 
develop. But In the long run they must all advance evenly together 
as long as they stand on the firm foundation of their individual fields 
of observation. Physiogeography has such a field of observation in 
the land surface, since it considers that as the surface upon u ic 
light and heat fall from without, and through which the warmtn 
of the earth body must pass from within outwards. 

The position occupied by geography among the other scie 
has been the subject of many discussions during the P^t d«ade, 
and there is, especially in German, a rather Urge literature 
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subject. It was not my intention, in the above addre®, to refer to all 
the Mpressione of opinion on the subject, nor do the works listed 
below by any means always hold the same position as the one ^tab- 
lished in that address. They are here brought together without any 
intention of being a complete IM. but merely with the purpose to 
furnish the reader a means of orienting himself. 
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In looking ft head and endeavoring to 8M in whol ways our know- 
ledge of the earth's surface can be incfeased. the fact should be borne 
in mind that physiography is one of the younger of the sciences. In 
truth, the new geography, or physiography, as it has been christened, 
is of such recent birth that its limits and its relationship to other 
sciences are as yet, in part, indefinite. Accepting the conservative 
view, that physiographers should confine I heir studies to the earth's 
surface, but have freedom to investigate the causes producing changes 
of Ihftt surface, whether coming from without or arising from forces 
at work within the earth, my task is (0 suggest ways in which man's 
knowledge of his dwelling-place may be enlarged. 


Inheriionctt 

AUiiough the scientific study of the earth's surface can with suffi- 
cient accuracy be said to be less than a century old, and to have 
attained the greater part of its growth during (be past half-century, 
the fact must be freely admitted that, preceding the recognition of 
physiography as one of the sisterhood of sciences, there was a long 
period of preparation, during which man's phy^cal environment, 
and the many changes to which it U subject, attracted attention and 
awakened interest. The more or less general and diffuse descriptions 
of the earth's surface embraced under the term "physical geography," 
when vivified by the idea of evolution, became the more definite and 
concrete physiography of to-day- Physiography from this point of 
view may perhaps be justly designated as scientific pliysical geo- 
graphy. New thoughts grafted on the previously vigorous stem 
have borne rich fruits, but in many Instances inherit much of their 
flavor from the original trunk. One of the important duties of the 
phyriographer is to select all that is of value from the ijiheritance 
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that has come to him, whether of fact, or theory, or suggestion, and 
give it a place in his systematically classified records. 

In the physical geographies on our library shelves, in books of 
travel, in transactions of learned societies, etc., pertaining to the era 
preceding the time when phy^cal geography became a science, there 
are numerous records of facts, concealed, perhaps, in part in dreary 
cosmogonies and exuberant theories, which in many instances are 
of exceptional value because, in part, of the date at which they were 
observed. One of the leading ideas In scientific geographical study 
is the recognition of the wide-reaching principle that changes are 
e\'ery where in progress. Many, if not all, of the changes referred to 
have an orderly sequence, and constitute what may be suggestively 
termed life-histories. In writing the biographies of various features 
of the earth's surface the observations made a century, or many 
centuries, ago have a peculiar, and in some instances an almost 
priceless value, because of the light they furnish as to the sequence 
of events. In this an<l yet other ways, the records left by pest gen- 
erations of geographical explorers contain valuable legacies. In 
attempting to winnow the wheat from the chaff of physical geo- 
graphy. the physiographer should avoid the conceit of youth, and 
fully recognise the work of the bold and hardy pioneers who biased 
the way for the more critical and better-equipped investigators 
who came later. 


Norntnctolure 


One of the reasons for the slow growth of knowledge concerning 
the earth's surface during the centuries that have passed was the fact 
that the objects which claimed attention were, to a great extent, 
designated by terms derived from popular usage. 
geography, in large part of remote antiquity, was ^ 

IJJ. of sailors, hunters, and others in the humWer w. s of f^ 
Ld retained its original looseness of meaning, '^e cha g f 
geographical description to scientific analysis, 
birth of physiography, necessitated greater 
words. This change is not yet complete, and 
hampered in its growth and usefulness by a lack of terms 

in wWch tersely and accurately to slate its results. In the nomen- 
clature of physiography to-day the words inherited from ph\ sic 
iography oul^nLber the technical terms 

® /toVlargc extent still retain the indefimteness and lack of pre 
dslJthat characterize the multiple sources ^ 

j A One of the pressing duties of the scientific student of the 
:^rs surfrcV sna - which «« account of its many difficuU.es 
mav well be reckoned among the physiographic problems of to- y, 
Tthe ^vi5 of fixed and precise meanings to the words employed m 
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describing and clasafying the features of the earth’s surface. A 
scientific pliysiographical nomenclature is of impoHance, not only 
to the special studenU of the earth’s surface, but through them to 
communities and patrons- The diverse interpretations lliat have been 
given to such seemingly ample terms as “shore.” “lake,” “river,” 
“hill," “mountain ” “divide,” eU., as is well known, have led to 
misunderstandings, litigations, international disputes, and even 
threatened to bring on war between highly civilirod nations. A duty 
which physiographers owe, not only to their -science in order that 
its continued advancement may be assured, but io communities 
in payment for the terms borrowed from them, as well as for the gen- 
eral good, is a systematic effort to define accurately the words and 
terms now used to designate the features of the earth’s surface. 
Careful attention needs to be given also to the coinage of new terms 
when their need is definitely assured. An appropriate task for a group 
of physiographera would be the preparation of a descriptive geo- 
graphical dictionary, suited to the wants of both the specialist and 
the layman. 

While considering the advantages of a language of science, its 
disadvantages should also be recognised. 

The histories of all sciences show that, as the>* became more and 
more precise, and as their nomenclature grew* so as to meet their 
internal requirements more and more completely, they at the same 
time, on account of the very precision and accuracy of their lan- 
guage, became more and more circumscribed and farlher and farther 
removed from (he great mass of humanity for wliosc use and benefit 
they exist. Not only this, but a science dealing with facts of vast 
public importance and filled with instructive and oniertaining mat- 
ter— nay. in itself even poetic and as fascinating as I he pages of a 
story-book — has, in not a few instances, been rendered difficult to 
understand, and even repellent to the general reader, by a bristling 
array of esoteric terms built about it like an abatis. 

Betw'een the two extremes, — on the one hand, a science without 
words in which to speak concisely and accurately, the condition in 
which the physiographer finds himself at the present time; and, on 
the other hand, a science with a language so technical and abstruse 
that it seems a foreign tongue to the uninitiated, — is there not a 
happy mean? Such a much-lo-be-desired end seems to be within the 
^p of the pliysiographer. By giving preci^on to and defining the 
bounds of words inherited from phy«cal geographv, and adding to 
the hst such terms as are strictly essential in the interest of economy 
of time and space, or for accuracy, — such contributions, so far as 
practicable, to be chosen from the language of eveiy-day life, — it 
would seem as if a nomenclature could be formulated which would 
at the same time meet the requiremenU of the scientific student 
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and enable the general reader of average intelligence to receive 
in$t ruction and inspiration from the talks and writings of the espe- 
cially qualified interpreters of nature. 


Explonticn 

Physiography, to a great extent, is still in the descnptive stage of 
its development, but the descriptions demanded are such as dis- 
criminate and select the essential, or suggestive, from the confusing 
wealth of secondary details frequently present. The records should 
also include comparisons between the objects described and analogous 
topographic or other physiographic features, and, within safe and 
reasonable limits, be accompanied by explanations of their origin and 

life-histories. • 

One of the important functions of physiography, as a more mature 
growth of physical geography, is to continue and render mom com- 
plete the exploration of the earth's surface and to conduct resurveys 
where necessurj'. Geographical exploration has, as is well known, 
been carried on vigorously, although spasmodically, in the past, and 
(he areas marked “ unknown^' on our globes have become smaller and 
sjimller and more and more isolated. The more critical physiographic 
studies, hovNever, which have for their object not only the descrip- 
tion of coast -lines, mountain ranges, plains, etc., but a search for 
the records of their birth, the discovery of their mode of development, 
and their assignment to a definite place in I he complex wliole, termed 
man's environment, has progressed but slowly. In this stricter sense, 
the unknown areas on the earth's surface embrace regions of con- 
tinental extent. It is this latter method of ^graphical exploration 
and survey which now demands chief attention. , . Ji 

The terms "exploration'’ and "survey” are here uwd advisedly, 
as two divisions of physiographic field-work 
These are: first, travel in which physiographic 
incidental to other aims, or perhaps the leading ‘ ‘ ^7^ “ 

during a pliysiographic reconnoissance; and. 
veys and critical study of definite areas or of 
Each of these subdivisions of the great task of ma ng 
beauties and harmonies of man's dwellmg-place has its special 

'TronUhc observant traveler we expect ^ ^ 

descriptions of the regions visited, rendered 

rliosen terms in which the more conspicuous elements of relic , 
SrSographic features, and their relation to life, shall b 

and fundamental principles of physiography, but skilled m 
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of its nomenclature. The chief contribution to the science of the 
earth’s surface demanded of the explorer of new lands is a careful 
record of facts. When a journey becomes a recon noissance, with 
physiography as its leading feature, it is not only an advance into a 
more or less unkno^Yn region, but an excursion Into the realm of ideas 
as well. It is during such explorations, when one’s mind is si imulated 
by new impressions, that hypotheses spring into existence with 
greatest exuberance. While most of these springtime growths are 
doomed to wither In the more intense heat of suljsequent discussion, 
their spontaneity, and the fact that the mind, when not oppressed 
by a multitude of details, grasps significant facts almost by intuition, 
make the suggestions of the explorer of peculiar value. 

The detailed work of physiographic surveys falls into two groups: 
namely, the study of definite areas, and the investigation of specific 
problems. In each of these related methods the desirability of record* 
ing facts by graphic methods is apparent. The demand for accurate 
maps as an aid to both areal physiography and the study of groups 
of specific forms, or the functions of concrete processes, needs no 
more than a word at this time. With (he gron-th of physiography 
the time has come when the work of the Individual explorer, who 
from force of circumstances endeavors to follow many of the paths 
he finds leading into the unknown, is replaced to a large extent by 
welhorganised and well*eqmpped scientific expeditions. It is from 
such systematically planned campaigns, in which the physiographer 
and representatives of other sciences mutually aid each other, that 
the greatest additions to man’s knowledge of the earth's surface 
are to be expected. The most extensive of the unexplored or but 
little-known portions of the surface of the lithosphere, in which a 
rich harvest awaits the properly equipped expedition, are the sea- 
floor and the north and south polar regions. As is n*ell known, splen- 
did advances have been made In each of these fields, but, as seems 
evident, much more remains to be accomplished. 

In the branch of phyriography appropriately termed “oceano- 
graphy " the problems in view are the contour of the sea-floor, or its 
mountains and deeps, plains and plateaus, the manner in which each 
inequality of surface came into existence, and the various w'ays it 
is being modified- In both of these directions the interests of the 
physiographer merge with those of the biologist and the geologist. 
One phase of the study of tlie ocean’s floor which demands recog- 
nition is that the topographic forms there present are such as have 
been produced almost entirely by constructional and diastrophic 
agencies, free from complications due to erosion which so frequently 
obscure the result of like agencies on the land. For an answer to the 
quMtion: What would have been the topography of land areas, 
had there been no subaerial decay and denudation? the topography 
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of subnmrine regions furnishes at least a partial answer. The sound- 
ing'linc in the Caribbean region has furnished examples of topo- 
graphy due, as it seems, mainly to differentia) movements of blocks 
of the earth's crust bounded by faults, which have not been modified 
by subaerial denudation. In a similar way, as is to be expected, 
a survey of other portions of the at present water-covered surface 
of the lithosphere will supplement our knowledge of thee merged 
portions of the same rock-envelope, and assist in an important 
way in the deciphering of their histories. 

In the Arctic and Antarctic regions, where all is unknown, system- 
atic research may be expected not only to extend many branches 
of physiographic study, but to bring to the front as yet unsuspected 
problems. 

The larger of the unexplored regions of the earth, however, are not 
the only portions of our field of study that demand attention- New 
ideas, new principles, and fresh hypotheses make an unknown country 
of the most familiar landscape. The definite formulation of the base- 
level idea, the suggestive and far-reaching principle embraced in the 
term "geographic cycle." the planet esimal hypothesis as to the origin 
of the earth, etc., furnish new and commanding points of view, or, as 
they may U termed, primary stations in the physiographic survey of 
the carth^s surface, by means of which previous local surveys may be 
correlated and corrected. 

In the search for problems, the unraveling of which may be ex- 
pected to advance the scientific study of the earth's surface, the writ- 
ings of travelers, the pregnant suggestions of those who make recon- 
noissancesinto the realm of unknown facU and of unrecognised ideas, 
as well as the precise and accurate pictures of portions of the earth s 
surface presented on the maps of the topographer and the charts oi 
the oceanographer, point the way to still greater advancements, anrt 
furnish inspiration to those who follow. 


Fundatntntol Concepts 

While pliysiographv deals with the surface features of the earth, 
the fact lliat in those features is expressed to a great extent • >« 
of movements originating deep within the earth leads the student of 
continents and oceans to ask of the geologist and the ,.h>8icist 
puzaling questions os to the changes that are taking place m the 
great central mass of our planet, and even in reference to the origin 
of the earth itself. So intimately are the various threads of nartir^ 
study interwoven that the full significance of many of tlie surface 
Ztlen of the earth cannot be grasped and their genesis e.xplamed 
untd the nature and mode of action of the forces w.thm the earth 
which produce surface changes are understood. 
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The growOi of phytiography up to the present lime has been 
largely influenced by the far-reaching ideas of Laplace and others in 
reference to the nebular origin of the solar system. In all of (lie 
questions respecting secular changes of land areas in reference to the 
surface level of the ocean, the origin of corrugated and of block 
mountains, the fundamental nature of vc^canoes, etc., the controlling 
idea has been that the earth has cooled from a state of fusion, and is 
still shrinking on account of the dissipation into space of its internal 
heat. 

With the recent presentation of the planelesimal hypothesis by 
Professor Chamberlin, a radically different point of view is furnished 
from which to study the internal condition of the earth. The new 
hypothesis — which has for its main thesis the building of a planet by 
the gathering together of cold, rigid, meteoric bodies, and tiic com- 
pression and consequent heating of the growing globe by reason of 
gravitational contraction — is suggestive, and seems so well grounded 
on facts arid demonstrated phyMcal and chemical laws that it bids fair 
not only to revolutionise geology, but to necessitate profound changes 
in methods of study respecting the larger features of the earth's sur- 
face. One of the several con^derations which make the planetesimal 
hypothesis appeal forcibly to the inquiring mind is that it employs an 
agency now in operation, namely, the process of earth-growth through 
the incoming of meteoric bodies from space: and for this reason is 
welcomed by uniformitarians, eirtce it b in harmony w*ith their under- 
standing of a fundamental law of nature. 

In many , if not all, questions respecting the origin of the at mosphere . 
the ocean, continents, mountains, and volcanoes, and the secular, and 
to a marked extent, in certain instances, the daily changes t hey experi- 
ence, it is evident that the planetesimal hypothesis necessitates a re- 
vision, or at least a review, of some of the fundamental conceptions 
held by physiographers, The objection will perhaps be advanced that 
to make such a radical change of front on the basis of a young and 
as yet untried hypothesis b not wise. The reply is that the older hy- 
pothesis has been tried and to a marked extent found wanting, and 
that the new conception of the mode of origin of the earth demands 
consideration, not only as affecting a large group of basement princi- 
plee of interest to the physiographer, but with the xdew of testing the 
planetesimal hypothec itself by physiographic standards. 

The problems interlocked with the mode of origin of the earth, in 
which the physiographer shares. an interest with the geologist, are the 
rate at which the earth's mass U now b^g increased owing to the 
ingathering of planetesimal, and the chemical and physical and per- 
ha^ W^conditions of the incomiog bodies; the temperature of the 
earth s interior and the surface changes to be expected from its in- 
cr^ or diminution; the results of gravitational contrsetioa in refer- 
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enco to movement in the earth’s crust ; the extrusion of gases and 
vapors from the earth’s inteiior, and the resultant changes in progress 
in the volume and composition of the atmosphere and hydrosphere. 
In these and still other fundamental conceptions of the primary 
causes of many of the changes in progress on the earth’s surface the 
planet esimal hypothesis seemingly furnishes the corner-stone of a 
broader physiography than has as yet been framed. 

Idiol Phytiogropkic Typtt 

During the descriptive stage of the study of biology the relation- 
ships among plants and animats were the chief end in view, and as 
a result of the conditions confronted, a systematic classification of 
animate forms under species, genera, families, etc., was formulated, 
which has been of infinite assistance dxiring the more philosophical 
investigations that followed. Biological classification was facilitated, 
as learned later, by the fact that with the evolution of species there 
was concurrent extinction of species. As the tree of life grew, its 
branches became more and more widely separated. 

Throughout the many changes the surface features of the earth 
have experienced, there has also been development, not of the same 
grade, but analogous to that recognised in the realm of life; but the 
process of extinction has been far less complete than in the organic 
kingdom, and the connecting links between the various groups of 
topographic and other physiographic forms produced have persisted, 
and to a conspicuous extent still exist. The task of arranging the 
infinitely varied features of the earth's surface in orderly sequence, or 
systematic physiography, is thus far more difficult than the similar 
task which the flora and fauna of the earth present. 

The utility of classification is fully recognised by physiographers, 
and various attempts have been made from time to time to meet 
the demand, but thus far without producing a generally accept- 
able result. Remembering that a scheme of classification of topo- 
graphic and related forms is to be considered as a means for attaining 
a higher end, namely, the history of the evolution of the surface fea- 
tures of the earth, and should be of the nature of a table of contents 
to a 8)'stematically written treatise, the task of preparing sue an in ex 
becomes of fundamental importance to the physiographer. bJ nee 
extinction of species among physiographic features has proba y no 
occurred, and connected series of forms which grade one into anothe 
confront us, the practical lesson taught by the success of schemes oi 
bioloci cal classification seems to be that ideal physiographic yp 
should be chosen correlative with species among plants and 

Bv “Ideal physiographic types” Is meant complete syn 
examples of topographic and other pliysiographic forms, whic 
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serve the r6le of wel>-de6De<l species in the study of the surfsce fca- 
tures of the earth. Ideal types may be Ukened to composite photo- 
graphs. They should combine critical studies of many actual forms, 
within a chosen range, and in addition be ideally perfect representa- 
tives of the results reached by specific agencies operating under the 
most favorable conditions Like the idealised personalities of history 
and religions, the types of physiographic forma might well be more per- 
fect than any actual example. When such idealised types shall have 
been chosen after careful study, described with care, and illustrated 
by means of diagrams, maps, pictures, models, etc., a comparison with 
them of actual examples on any portion of the earth for the purpose 
of identification and classification would be practicable. A well- 
arranged catalogue of ideal types would be an analytical table of 
contents to the history of the evolution of the features of the earth's 
surface, and constitute a scheme of physii^raphic classification. 

In illustration of what is meant by an idealised physiographic type: 
Wc find in nature a great variety of alluvial deposits, now designated 
as alluvial cones or alluvia) fans. They present a wide range and in- 
finite gradations in sise, shape, compositioo, structure, angle of slope, 
degree of completeness, stage of growth or decadeneo, etc. Complica- 
tions also arise because of the association and intergrowth of such 
alluvial deposits with other topographic forms. In constructing the 
ideal type (he characteristics of many of the most perfect actual allu- 
vial cones, aided by a study of the essential featuresof similar artificial 
structures, should be combined in an ideally perfect and representa- 
tive example which would serve as the type of its species. All actual 
examples might be compared w ith such a type, their specific and gen- 
eric relations determined, and their individual variations noted. In 
like manner, other topographic forms, ranging from the more concrete 
species-^ such as constructional plains, cinder-cones, sea-cliffs, river- 
terraces, etc,, to the more complex forms, aa, for example, moun- 
tain ranges, mountain systems, and yet larger earth-featuiea — could 
be represented by ideally perfect examples free from accidental and 
secondary complexities and accessories. 

While individual examples of idealised topographic and other 
features of the earth's surface would serve as species, their arrange- 
ment under genera, families, etc., offers another problem, in which 
relationship or genesis should be the controlling idea. 

The selecrion of idealized physiographic types, as just suggested, 
has for Its chief purpose the reduction of eodless complexities and 
inUrgradstlofts to practicable limits. It is a method of artificial 
selectmn so governed that, while no link in the chain of evolution 
need be lost to view, certmn links are chosen to represent their nearest 
of kin and serve as types. A danger to be marked by a conspicuous 
Signal, in case this plan for siding phyaographic study is put in prac- 
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tic e. Is that it may tend toward empty ritualism. To give the idealized 
ty|>e5 chosen for convenience of classificaUon an appropriate atmo- 
s))]iere, the fact that changes are constantly in progress — that moun- 
tains come and go even as the clouds of the mr form and re-form — 
skiould be ever present In the mind. 

The process of evolution without concurrent extinction which 
characterizes the development of physiographic features finds expres- 
sion also in related departments of nature, as, for example, in petro- 
graphy, where, as is well known, it has greatly delayed the framing of 
a ser\ iceable and logical system of classification. Indeed, the princi- 
ple referred to may be said to be one of the chief distinctions between 
the organic and the inorganic kingdoms of nature. 


The Primary Feoluree 0 / Ike Earth' i Surface 

The primary features of the earth's surface may consistently be 
defined as those resulting from the growth and internal changes of 
the lithosphere, while the modifications of relief resulting from the 
action of agencies which derive their energy from without the earth 
may be termed secondary features. The primary or major character- 
i sties of the earth's surface, so far as now known, may be ranked 
in three groups, in accord with the agency by which they were princi- 
pallv produced; namely, d last rophic, pi utonic, and volcanic physio- 
graphic features- Each of the groups presents many as yet unsolred 
problems. 


Diaslro,>hic Fealuut. Under this perhaps unwelcome term are 
inckuled a large class of elevations, depressions, ™ 

etc., in the surface portion of the lithosphere due to 
i(8 mass. The causes of the changes wh.ch produced the e «sul s 
a.P as yet obscure, and. although a fm.tful sou«e of 
romantic hypotheses, may in general ferms be referred o the effects 
of the cooling and consequent shrinking of a 8'o . . 

the terms of the plsnetcsimal hpyothesis. reckoned m 
the lesults of gravitational condensation. 

fundamental cause, the results in view are real, among he laiger 
of the earth’s features with which the 

are the greater of the quarry-bloeks, so to speak, which ha ® 
wrought by denuding agencies into an infinite vane y . ^ j 
S Included in the list, as the evidence io hand s^ms ‘o mdjcMe^ 
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agencies, claim the attention of the phyaographer. While it may be 
said that the investigation of the method by which the primary relief 
of the lithosphere has been produced falls to I he lot of the geologist 
or the geophysicist, the physiographer is also interested in the many 
profound problems involved. The geologist and physiographer here 
find a common field for exploration, and can mutually assist each 
other The task of the physiographer is to describe and classify the 
elements in the relief of the lithosphere due to cliustrophic agencies, 
discriminate them from deformations due to other causes, and restore 
so far ns practicable the forms that have been defaced by erosion. He 
can in this way assist the geologist by presenting him \vUh the results 
of diastrophism free from accessories. With pure exn tuples of the 
forms produced, the geologist will be better able to discover the ca\i6es 
and their mode of action, which have produced the observed results. 

Although much has been accomplished in the way of determining 
which elements in the relief of the lithosphere are due to diastrophic 
agencies, only a small part of the difficulties to be overcome have been 
ntet. The aim in view is the attaining of a knowledge of what would 
have been the shape and surface features of the solid earth, had there 
been no modifications by internal causes except diastrophism, and no 
changes in relief by erosion or other surface agencies. Included in 
this branch of physiography is the shape of the earth itself, in the 
study of which the physiographer becomes a geodesist. The earth’s 
shape, and its primary surface features due to diastrophism. form the 
logical basis for physiographic study, in which idea) types of topCK 
graphic forms declare chelr usefulness. In the geographical museums 
of the future, at the head of the long series of models of physiographic 
types illustrating the species, genera, families, etc., of the ear(h*s 
surface features, should be placed ideal exampleaof the most typical 
elements of relief due to diastrophism. 

Physiographers cannot rest content with the study of the shape of 
the lithosphere and of its surface relief, in which so much of the his- 
tory of the earth is recorded, and refrain from searching for the 
deeper meanings these facts suggest, but must have freedom to invade 
the province of the geologist, the astronomer, the physicist, the 
chemist, and other subdivisions of the science of the cosmos, in search 
of truths bearing on tbeir special line of work. This Is paHicularly 
true in connection with the special department of physiography in 
hand, in which many of the branches of the river of knowledge have 
their sources. 


Ffuiontc Ffoluret, InUmately associatod with the irregularities 
of the earth’s surface due to a decrease in iu volume, and, as our 
reasoning tells us, dependent primarily on the same cause and at 
present only partially differentiated from them, are surface elevations 
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and depressions, produced by the migration of portions of the earth’s 
central nmgma from the deep interior toward or to the surface. A 
convenient but arbitrary suMi vision of the matter forced outward 
from tlie earth’s interior is in vogue among geologists, and rocks of 
plutonic and of volcanic origin are recognised. To the physiographer 
the distinction referred to is more suggestive than it appears from the 
point of view of the geologist, rince the recognition of differences 
between topographic forms produced by the injection of fluid or 
plastic magmas into the cooW, rigid outer portion of the earth, and 
topograpitic forms resulting from the extrusion of similar matter at 
the surface, is of genetic significance. 

The simile was used above between the quarry -blocks taken to the 
studio of the sculptor and the portions of the earth’s surface brought 
by diaslrophic movements within the sphere of influence of denuding 
agencies. There are two other primary classes of physiographic 
quarry-blocks; one produced by intrusions of highly heated plastic 
or fluid magmas into the earth’s crust, which cause upheavals of the 
surface above them, and the other due to extrusions of similar 
material at the surface, as during volcanic eruptions. The first of 
these two series of earth-features has received much less attention 


from physiographers than the second series. 

Surface elevations due to local intrusions are well illustrated by 
the reconstructed forma of the Henry Mountains and the similar 
information in hand concerning several other regions, The topo- 
graphic forms referred to have a conspicuous vertical measure in 
comparison with their breadth of base, and their prominence gamed 
for them earlier recognition than in the case of related, and m part 
far more important, plutonic changes. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that every intrusion of a magma into the earth’s crust is, theor- 
etically at least, accompanied by a change in the relief of the surface 
above- What surface changes accompany the lateral movements 
in the rocks invaded by a dike has eluded fe«ch “nd 
escaped conjecture. The surface changes produced by an 
horizontal injection of a magma, as when .ntruded sheets a« oun<l 
in stratified terranes. is a matter of inference rather than of 
tion Intrusive sheets are numerous, and the surface 
topographv, and consequenUy of drainage, that accompan.ed them 
prodLtfon must have been imporiant, but definite 
Lnting. Critical studies are needed in this connection, both by 
physiographers and by geologists, in order that 

TvemenU which have been observed in the surfa« of the htho- 
sDhere may be referred to their proper cause. Ho« do ne know 
fnr cLamnle that the many recorded changes in the relation of the 
!::.d trsTl l’evel may not in part be due to the injection of magmas 
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into the etnh’s crust, instead of diastrophic movements, as com- 
monly supposed. The activity of volcanoes at tlie present day is 
warrant for the hypothesis that the concurrent process of sub-surface 
injection is still in prepress, and is to-day producing changes in the 
geography of the earth's surface. 

Of still more importance to the physiographer than the surface 
changes known, or legitimately inferr^, to have resulted from the 
formation of dikes, laccoliths, and intruded sheets arc (he elevations 
and possibly concurrent depressions of the surface of the lithosphere 
caus^ by still greater migrations of portions of the earth's central 
magma oulss ard and into or beneath the rigid surface rind. Concern- 
ing these regioMtl intn/tiont. as they may be termed, the geologist 
has furnished suggestive information. We are fold, for example, 
that the granitic rocks from which the visible portion of the Bitter 
Root Mountains in Idaho have been sculptured are intrusive. The 
now deeply dissected granitic core of this mountain range measures 
not less than three hundred miles in length and from fifty to over 
one hundred miles in width. The area occu^Hed by intru^ve granitic 
rocks in the Sierra Nevada ia seemingly still greater than in (he case 
just cited, and other regional intrusions of even mightier dimensions 
are known in the vast region of crystalline rocks in Canada and else- 
where. The covers of sedimentaiy* or other material which formerly 
roofed these vast intrusions in the Instances now open for study have 
for the most part been removed by denudation, although instructive 
remnants of metamorphosed terranes occurring as inliera in the 
granitic areas sometimes persist and reveal something of the nature 
of original domes of W'hlch they formed a part. 

The surface changes in relief produced by the migration of magmas 
measuring thousands, and in many instances, as we seem justified in 
concluding, tens of thousands, of cubic miles, from deep within the 
earth outward, but failing to reach the surface, must be reckoned 
as of major physiographic importance. The very magnitude of the 
features of the earth's surface due to such intrusions has served to 
conceal their significance. We look in vain in our treatises on physio- 
graphy for so much as a mention of them- Perhaps the excuse will 
be offered that the modifications in relief referred to are commonly 
grouped with the results produced by diastrophic agencies: but, if so 
conridered, a differentiation seems necessary, and the agnificance of 
the topographic forms resultmg from Intrusioiw of various kinds 
clearly recognised. 

In our dreamed-of museum of ideal physiographic types, mighty 
domes rwsed by regional intrusions, broad uplifts with perhaps 
sharply defined boundaries, elevated by relatively thin intruded 
sheets, aa well as steep-sided domes with relaUvely small bases, con- 
cealing laccoliths, and the still smaller covers arching over plutooic 
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plugs, will demand a place id the group of type examples of primary 
un sculptured elements in the relief of the lithosphere. 


I'ofconfc Features. Elevations on the surface of the lithosphere 
due to the presence of material extruded from volcanic vents have 
long been recognised » but the specific » or, as perhaps may be con* 
sistontly claimed, generic, differences among them have only recently 
claimed attention. Of primary importance in the classification of 
lopograpliic forms of volcanic origin is the fact that volcanoes are 
both constructive and destructive in their action. Among the results 
of constructive action are included the changes produced by effusive, 
fragment al'Solid, and massive-solid eruptions, each of which has 
furnislietl a wide range of primary topographic forms. The catalogue 
of recognized types includes lava plains and plateaus, cinder and 
lapllli cones, lava cones and domes, lapilli and dust plains, together 
with many minor structures, such as “spatter-cones,” "lava-deltas,” 
"lava-gutters,” "lava- levees,” and the various surface details of 
lava-streams due to the flow of still mobile magmas beneatli a stif- 
fened crust whicli ranged in physical consistency from a highly plastic 
to a rigid and brittle condition. With these more familiar forms are 
to be included also the results of massive-solid extrusions, of which 
the "obelisks” of Mont Pel4e are the most striking examples. 

Our present list of destructional topographic forms due to volcanic 
eruptions includes decapitated cinder, lapilli, and lava cones, and 
subsided and broken lava-domes, calderas, crater-rings, etc., together 
with cones of various kinds breached by outflowing lavas; and, as 
minor features, the floated blocks sometimes carried on lava-streams, 
or the moraines 0 / /ow flovs, as they may suggestively be termed, the 


subsided and broken roofs of lava-tunnels, etc. 

The intere.sting contributions made during the past decade to the 
list of topographic forms resulting from the action of volcanic 
agencies are highly suggestive, and warrant the belief that st ill more 
numerous and equally important results in the same direction «ill 
reward more extended and more careful search. The progress of 
physiography would evidently be accelerated 

and a more definite classification of the topographic forms, both con- 
structional and destructional. knmvn to have resulted from volcanic 
Lencies, and a more critical selection of types to serve as species 
than has as yet been attempted. From such a catalogue ‘’mg 
of the underlying principles governing the many way* n «h ch he 
relief of the earths surface has been modified, and is still being 
changed through the agency of volcanoes, would make themse ves 
manifet and predictions rendered possible which would facilitate 
further study The analogy between lava-streams and rivers, on the 
one hand, and glaciers, on the other, suggests interesting and instruct- 
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ive methods lor considering the entire question of the movements 
of liquids end solids on the earth's surface. 

While the topographic changes produced by volcanic agencies are 
of cluef interest to the physiographer, they lead liim to profound 
speculations in reference to the nature of I he forces to which they arc 
due, the source and previous condition of the matter extruded during 
eruptions, and the study of the existing relations between the earth's 
interior and its surface. The great, and as yet but partially answered, 
questions: Whence the heat manifest during volcanic eruptions? 
Wiiat is the source of the energy which forces lava to rise from deep 
within the earth through volcanic conduits to where it is added to the 
surface, i>erhaps ten to twenty thousand feet above sea-level? and, 
What is the source or sources of the steam discharged in such vast 
quantities during eruptions of even minor intensity? arc of an great 
interest to the physiographer as they are to the geologist, and furnish 
another illustration of the unity of nature-study. From tlicncw point 
of view furnished by the author of the planetesimal hypothesis, the 
many questions (he physiographer is asking concerning volcanoes 
and fissure or r^ional eruptions are rendered still more numerous 
by the suggestion that these fiery fountains are the sources from 
which the ocean and all the surface waters of the earth have been 
supplied. This startling revelation, as it seems, makes a still more 
urgent demand than had previously been felt forquantitntive meas- 
ures of the vapor discharged from volcanic vents. Nor is this all; 
with the steam of volcanoes is mingled various gases, and the mode 
of origin of the earth's atmosphere, as well as the changes it is now 
undergoing, is a theme in which the physiographer is profoundly 
interested. 

Volcanic mountains are numbered among the most awe-inspiring 
of topographic forms; the solid addiltona which volcanoes make to 
the surface of the lithosphere are in view, and the contributions to 
the atmosphere of vapors and gases from the same sources are tang- 
ible facts; but another phase of the great problem is also of interest 
to the physiographer, namely, what changes take place in the rigid 
outer shell of the earth by reason of such transfers of vast volumes 
of material as are known to have occurred from deep within the earth 
to its surface. The magmas which have been caused to migrate and 
come to rest for a time, either as intrusions within the earth’s outer 
shell, or as extrusions on its surface, are measurable in mU lions of 
cubic miles. In connection with the profound questions concerning 
the formation of folds and fractures in the earth’s crust, an agency 
is thus suggested comparable in importance with loss of heat, as 
under the nebular hypothesis, or with gravitational compression, as 
explained by the planetesimal hypothesis. In the manv discussions 
that have appeared as to the adequacy of earth contraction to 
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account for the origin of mountains of the Appalachian type, I have 
been able (o find but one mention of the r61e played by the transfer 
of matter from deep within the earth outward, and in part its extru- 
sion at the surface, in causing folds in the crust from beneath which 
it was derived. Problems of fundamental importance are outlined 
by the considerations under review. 

To the immediate question, What is the best plan for enlarging 
our knowledge of the physiography of volcanoes? the reply seems 
pertinent: Press on with the study of both active and dormant or 
extinct examples. In this connection it should be remembered that, 
while the individual volcanoes and volcanic mountains which have 
been critically studied can be enumerated on the fingers of one's 
hands, those which are practically unknown number many thou- 
sands. The fact that Mont Pelle and La Soufriere of St. Vincent 
during their recent periods of activity furnished examples of at least 
two important phases of volcanic eruptions not previously recognised 
is an assurance of rich returns when other eruptions are critically 
investigated. 

While it is difficult to formulate the precise questions, so numerous 


are they, to be asked of volcanoes, whether active, dormant, or dead, 
and in various stages of decay and dissolution, it is plain that all 
the facts that can be learned concerning them should be classified and 
put on record, and their more obvious bearings on the fundamental 
questions concerning the condition of the earth’s interior, and the 
changes there taking place, pointed out. In this connection — and 
as is true in all branches of research — the fact may be recalled that 
energy expended in discovering, classifying, and recording facts 
decreases the time and force necessary for the framing of multiple 
hypotheses. With an abundance of well-classified and pertinent 
observations in hand, the nature of the thread on which the gems 
of truth should be strung usually declares itself. 

Rf 9 umi. On a previous page of this essay the desirability wm 
suggested of recognizing ideal types with the.aid of which the multi- 
tudinous surface features of the earth could be classified and studied. 
Thus far we have considered the elements in the relief of the earth s 
surface which have resulted from changes within its mass. We term 
them primary phv8i<^aphic featuies, because their birth precedes 
the modifications of the lithosphere due to agencies acting externally. 
They are (1) the topographic forms resulting from contraction on 
account of cooling, or of condensation owing to growth in ma«, (2) 
the surface changes produced by Intrusions of magmas into the 
earth’s outer shell; and (3) the results of volcanic eruption. Among 
the more important idealised models in our future physiographic 
museum there should be displayed continental platforms, oceanic 
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basins, corrugated mountains, block mountains, domes of various 
and some of vast dimensions upraised by intrusions, volcanic cones, 
lava-plat caus, etc. These are the major physiographic types, or the 
larger monoliths from which the rock-hewn temples of the earth have 
been sculptured by forces acting on the surface of the lithosphere and 
deriving their energy mainly from the sun. Resulting from surfMC 
changes come a vast array of both constructive and destructive 
ph)'siographlc features, which may con«slcnlly be termed secondary. 
Under secondary features may be included also relational topographic 
forms, such as islands in water, in glaciers, and in lava-ficlds. In 
the study of the primary features of the earth's surface the work of 
the physiographer is most intimately linked with that of the geo- 
logist, but, on passing to the secondary feature, the influence of life 
becomes apparent, and the relation of man to nature is in the end the 
leading theme. 


^ondory Ph^tiogrophic Feofures 

The most familiar features of land areas, as is well known, arc 
those which owe their existence to the work of moving agencies 
resident on the earth's surface, such as the wind, streams, glaciers, 
waves, currents, etc. The forces at work are set in motion by energy 
derived from without the earth, and the malerial worked upon is 
brought within the range of their activities by forces resident within 
the earth wliich cause deformations of, or additions to, its surface. 
The earth-bom primary pby&ographic features are thus modified 
by sun-derived forces, and a vast array of secondary modilicationa of 
relief are produced which give variety and beauty, particularly to 
those portions of the lithosphere w'hich are exposed for a time to the 
air. The study of secondary physiographic features has produced 
a rich and abundant harvest, especially during the last quarter of a 
century, and Che returns are still coaung in at a seemingly accel- 
erated rate. 

The themes for study are here mainly tbe various processes of 
erosion and deposition of tbe material forming the outer film of tbe 
lithosphere, and the characteristics of the destructive aod construct' 
ive topographic forms produced. With the knowledge gained con- 
cerning the changes now in progress on the ocean's shore, in tlxe 
forest, by the riverside, on the snow*-clad and glacier-covered moun- 
tains, etc., the physiographer seeks to decipher the records made in 
similar situations during tbe past. Two groups of problems are in 
sight in this connection; one is concerned with observing, classifying, 
and recording the changes now* in progress; and tbe other has for 
its chief aim the translation, in terms of the agencies now at work, 
of the records left by past changes. We find that to-day the same 
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aroft 18 being inscribed perhaps in several different ways. The surface 
of the earth, like an ancient manuscript, is frequently written upon 
in different directions; and with different characters. It is the duty 
of the physiographer to translate this ancient palimpsest, and deduce 
from it the history of the development of the features of the earth's 
surface. It has been said that geology is the geography of the past/’ 
but to the physiographer this formula has a yet deeper meaning. 
There is a physiography of the past, of venerable antiquity, which 
has begun to receive attention. Ancient land surfaces, buried during 
geological eras beneath terranes which were deposited upon them, 
have here and there been exposed once more to the light of the sun, 
owing to the removal by erosion of their protecting coverings. In 
northern Michigan, for example, one may gase on the veritable 
hills and valleys w'hich were fashioned by the wind, rain, and streams 
of pre- Potsdam days of sunshine and shower. These fosiil landscapes 
invite special study, not only on account of their poetic suggestive- 
ness, but as furnishing evidence, supplementary to that afforded 
by organic records, ripple-marks, shrinkage-cracks, etc., as to the 
oneness of nature’s processes throughout eons of time. The consider- 
ation of past ph 3 'Siographic conditions, the tracing of former ireo- 
graphic cycles, the study of the concurrent development of primary 
an<l secondary pliysiographic features, the causes and effects of past 
climatic changes, and the influences of these and still other events 
of former ages on the present expression of the face of nature, offer 
not only a fascinating, but a far extended field for research. 

One especially important development of the study of past physio- 
graphic conditions, and the manner in which they merge with the 
present phase of the same history, is the connection between the life 
of the earth and its ccmtrol by phj'sical environment- The present 
and past distribution of floras and faunas affords important data 
supplementary to those recorded by abandoned stream-channels, 
glacier-scorings, elevated and depressed shore-lines, desiccated lake- 
basins. and other physical evidences of former geographic changes. 

In the excursions into the domain of the unknown, here suggested, 
the physiographer seeks the companionship and counsel of both the 
geologist and the biologist. 


Physiograph}/ and Lilt 

In the study of the relation between physiography and the present 
state of development of living organisms on the earth, it is con^ enient 
and logical to recognize two great subdivisions: the one. the contro 
exerted bv physiographic features on the distribution of plants and 
animals; and the other, the reaction of life on its phyrical enmon- 
ment, and the modification in the relief of the lithosphere and the 
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geography of its surface thus produced- Although man U embwed 
in each of these categories, there are sufficient reasons for consider- 
ing his relations to his environment separately from those of the 
lower forms of life. 

The dependence of life on its physical environment has received 
much attention from botanists and zoologists, and is perhaps the 
leading thesis now claiming their attention. So important is this 
branch of study (hat a name, “ecology/’ has been coined by >yhich 
(0 designate it. The phase of nature-study thus made prominent 
pertains to the marvelously delicate adjustment that has I>cen found 
to exist between the distribution of life and the nature of the region 
it inhabits. Among the interesting themes involved are topographic 
relief, degree of comminution and disintegration of the surface 
blanket of rock- waste, depth and freedom of penetration of water 
and air into the life-sustaining film of the earth’s surface, and the 
concurrent changes in life with variations in these and other physical 
conditions. In this most fascinating branch of study the ecologist 
borrows freely of the physiographer, and makes payment in peat- 
bogs, living vegetable dams in streams, organic acids serviceable 
for rock disintegration and decay, deposits of calcium carbonate 
and silica in lakes and about springs, vast incipient coal-beds in (he 
tundras of (he far nor(h, and numerous other ways. 

From the physiographic point of view, however, (he many and 
intricate ways in which life leads to modifications in the features of 
the lithosphere are of more direct interest than studies in ecology'. 
Much has been accomplished in this direction, but it is evident Chat 
as yet but partially explored paths leading through (he borderland 
between biology and physiography remain to be critically examined. 

In connection with the changes in progress on the earth’s surface, 
due to the influence of organic agencies, and the application of that 
knowledge in interpreting past changes, (he study of the influences 
exerted by the lowest forms of life In both (he botanical and the 
zoological scale seems most promising to the physiographer. 

The secretion of calcium carbonate and silica by one-cel led organ- 
isms, as is well known, has led to the accumulation of vast deposits 
like the oozes on the sea-floor, beds of diatomaceous earth, deposits 
about hot springs, the so-called marl of fresh- water lakes, etc. A 
review of the several ways in which such accumulations are formed, 
and an extension of the search in various directions, give promise 
that other and equally wonderful results flowing from the activities 
of the lowest form of life wlU be discovered. The mode of deposi- 
tion of iron, and perhaps of manganese, the generation of hydro 
carbons, the origin of extensive sheets of seemingly non-fossil iferous 
limestone and dolomite, the method by which the beautiful onyx 
marbles are laid down, film on film, the nature of the chert so 
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abundant in many terranes and so conspicuous in the surface waste 
of extensive regions, and other equatly important deposits which 
exert a profound and frequently controlling influence on topographic 
forms, seemingly demand study with the hypothesis in mind that 
tliey owe their origin to the vital action of low forma of plants or 
animals. Kot only the concentration of mineral matter by one-celled 
organisms, but the part played by similar organisms In the com- 
prehensive processes of denudation, also invites renewed attention. 
Many of the organisms In question do not secrete hard parts, and 
hence are incapable of directly aiding in the concentration of inor- 
ganic solids on the surface of the lithosphere. If not assisting in the 
building of physiographic structures, tbe suspicion is warrantable 
that they are engaged in sapping their foundations. The wide dis- 
tribution of one-celled organisms, and, indeed, as one may say. 
their omnipresence on the earth’s surface, — and their seeming in- 
dependence, as a class, to ditferences in temperature, light, and 
humidity, enable them to exert an unseen and silent influence, not 
suspected until some cumulative and conspicuous result is reached. 
The importance of bacteria in promoting decay, and In consequence 
the formation of acids which take a leading part in the solution 
and redeposition of mineral substances, the r6le played by certain 
legions of the invisible hosts in secreting nitrogen from the air and 
thus aiding vegetable growth, and perhaps to be held accountable 
also for the concentration of nitrates in cavern earths, the part 
others play in fermentation, and the diseases produced in plants 
and animals by both bacteria and prot02oa, render it evident that an 
energy of primary importance to the physiographer Is furnished by 
these the lowest of living forma. Physiographers were given a new 
point of view when Darwin explained the part played by the hum- 
ble earthworms in modifying the earth's surface. As it seems, still 
other advances in our knowledge of the changes in progress in the 
vast laboratory in w'hlch we live may be gained by studying the 
ways in which organisms far lower in the scale of organization than 
the earthworms are supplying material for the building of mountains 
or assisting in the leveling of plains. 

In brief, a review of the interrelation.^ of phyriography and life 
shows that from the lofty snow-flelds reddened by Protoc^cus. to 
the bottom of the ocean, the surface of the lithosphere is nearly 
everywhere enveloped in a film teeming with life. In part tbe vital 
forces at work are rcconcentrating material and adding to the solid 
framework of the glolic. and in part, but less obviously, aiding m 
rock decay and disintegration. Throughout this vast, complex 
cycle of changes ne^v physiographic features are appearing, others 
disappearing, and one ami all. to a greater or less degree, are under- 
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going modifications. Tbe wid« extent of the changes in progress, 
and tbeir known importance in certain instances, are justification 
for the belief that the physiographer as well as the ecologist will 
find many problems of fundamental importance to his science in 
the interrelatiODS of life and physiographic conditiona 


PhifM^aphy end Afan 

Go forth, subdue and replenish the earth, is the language of Scrip- 
ture. The observed results show that, while man strives to bend 
nature to bis will, he himself is a plastic organism that Is moulded 
by the many and complex external forces with which it comes in 
contact, Here again two groups of themes present themselves to 
the physiographer: one embracing (he influences of environment 
on man; and the other, the changes in the features of the earth’s 
surface, brought about by human agencies. In the first (lie phy- 
siographer can aid the anthropologist, the historian, the socialist, 
etc.; and in the second, which is more definitely a part of his own 
specialty, he searches for suggestive facts throughout the entire 
domain of human activities. It is in these two directions that the 
student of the earth's surface finds the most difficult and the most 
instructive of the problems in which he takes delight, and the richest 
rewards for his efforts. 


The control exerted by physiographical environment on human 
development is so subtle, so concealed beneath seemingly accidental 
circumstances, and its importance so obscured by psychological con- 
ditions, that its recognition has been of slow growth. The countless 
adjustments of both the individual man and of groups of men in com- 
munities, nations, and races, to pbyscal conditions, is so familiar 
that the sequence of causes leading to observed results passes as a 
matter of co^ro, and to a great extent fails to excite comment. The 
due recognition of the influence of physiographic environment on 
history is now coming to the front, and, as is evident, the rewriting 
of history, and especially tbe history of industry, from the point of 
view of the physiographer, is one of the great tasks of the future 
The problems m this broad field are countless, and the end in view 
is siDulu to those embraced in dynamical physiography, nameh'. 
the study of the various ways in which man is now influenced bv 
his physical environment, with the view of interpreting the records 

Ortri", « .T." ^ predUlidg future results. 

Or more definitely formuleted; peoples h.ve reached a high degree 

of cult^ under cert«t> multiple condiUons of enviroument, whUe 

remaiu^^l- ^ combinations of conditions, have 

" «‘»g«ded and become d^nerate. What 
are the essential conditions in control b the one case or the other? 
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Can predictions be made as to what the results of a given combi na* 
tion of physical conditions on a given community will be, in spite 
of that other and still more mobile, and as yet but little understood, 
group of conditions embraced under the term piychohgyt Many 
profotmd questions, in the solution of which the physiographer 
unites his efforts with those of the student of the humanities, present 
themselves for study during the century (hat is yet young. 

Within the broader questions just suggested are many others that 
are more concrete and definite, and of vital importance to mankind, 
which can be conveniently grouped under the term economic pAj/eto- 
gra-fihy. The problems which here present themselves share their 
chief interests with the engineer. They relate to plans for transport- 
ation in all of its various forms, drainage, irrigation, water-suppi}', 
sanitation, choice of municipal locations, control of river-floods, 
selection of cities for homes. farms, vineyards, factories, etc, In every 
branch of industry a critical knowledge of (he physical conditions, 
both favorable and adverse to (he economic ends in view, and of 
the limitations of the daily, seasonal, and secular changes they 
experience, is of primary commercial importance. Although the 
money- value of (ruth should be a secondary consideration to the 
truth-seekers, a critical study of (he influence of environment on 
industry is as truly a matter of sclent i 6c research as any of the less 
complex and less direedy utilitarian branches of physiography. 

The reaction of human activities on physiographic features pre- 
sents two great groups of problems. These embrace, on the one 
hand, (he far-reaching and frequently cumulative effects of man’s 
Interference with the delicate adjustment reached in natural condi- 
tions before his Influence became manifest; and, on the other hand, 
the effects of such changes on man’s welfare. 

A change, amounting to but little less than a revolution In the 
long-established processes by which the features of the earth’s sur- 
face are modified and developed, accompanied the advancement of 
man from a state of barbarism to one of civilisation, and is most 
strikingly illustrated when men skilled In the arts migrate to a pre- 
viously unoccupied region. This new factor in the earth’s history 
demands conspicuous changes in the methods of study usually 
employed by physiographers, and makes prominent a senes of invw- 
tigations. (he full -Higtiificance of which is as yet obscure. The whole- 
sale destruction of forests, drainage of marshes, diversion of streams, 
building of lesi raining levees along river banks, tillage of land, 
abandonment of regions once under cultivation; the introduction of 
<lomestic animals in large numbers into arid regions, and (he conse- 
quent mo<lificalion. and frequently the destruction, of the natural 
vegetal covering of the soil; and many other sweeping changes inci- 
dent to man’s inilustrial development, are fraught with consequences 
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most significant to the student of neture, and of profound import to 
the future of the human race. From the point of view of the physio- 
grapher, the ultimate result of these grout changes in the surface con- 
ditions of the earth can to a great extent be expressed in one word, 
and that word is ffetofotion. In view of the suicidal lack of fore- 
thought manifest in the activities of peoples, and, as experience 
shows, increasing in many directions in destructiveness with indus- 
trial progress, the problems that confront the physiographer are not 
only what far-reaching changes in the surface condition of the land 
result therefrom, but how the niin wrought can be repaired, and how 
human advancement can be continued and its deleterious conse- 
quences on the fundamental conditions to which it owes its birth and 
development be avoided or lessened. Considerations which lessen 
the horrors of the regions crossed by industrial armies arc that nature, 
no matter how severely tom, has great recuperative power and tends 
to heal her wounds; and also that man, through the science of agri- 
culture particularly, although greatly modifying natural conditions, 
is able to reconstruct his environment, and, so long as intelligent care 
is exercised, adjust it to his peculiar needs. 

In the relations of physiography to man, as the above hasty sketch 
is intended to show, the themes for research are many and important. 
As a suggestive summary, they include the review of history with 
the aid that modernised phy«cal geography furnishes; the recognition 
of a strong undercurrent due to inorganic conditions in the political, 
social, and industrial development of peoples; the incorporation of 
phyMographic laws into the formulas used by the engineer in all of 
hie far-reaching plans; the calling of a halt in the wanton destruction 
of the beauties of nature, and the providing of a check on the greed 
of man which casts a baneful shadow on future generations. Great as 
are the results to be expected frwn a better knowledge of the mode 
of origin of the earth, ila deformation by internal changes, and the 
removal and redeposition of material by forces resident on its sur- 
face, the combined results of all these studies culminate in the relation 
of man to his environment. 
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The present problems of a science may. I hope, be viewed as those 
problems the solution of which at the pi^sent time is mosi urgent and 
appears most promising. Were present problems held lo include the 
whole penumbraof our ignorance. I at least ha\'e neither the desire nor 
(he competence to discourse upon them. So much has been written on 
the problems of geography in recent years that a detailed summary of 
the existing literature would be a ponderous work, and afford much 
d^l and contradictory reading. I cannot even attempt to associate 
different views of the problems of geography with the names of their 
leading exponents, though, perhaps, if I were to do so, I should quote 
with almost entire approval the masterly address recently delivered 
0 the American Association for the Advancement of Science by Pro- 
fessor W. M. Davis. 


^Iieving thM every geographer should approach such a question 

® **“ I a frankly pereonal 

kS f and intercourse with 

kindred aorkers as have been possible to me during the last twenty 
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years. The views I bold may not be representative of European, 
perhaps not even of Bntish, geographical opinion, except in so far as 
they are the result of assimilating, more or less consciously, the writ- 
ings and teachings of geographical leaders in all countries, ret^ning 
congenial factors, and modifying or rejecting those which were foreign 
to the workings of my own partially instructed mind. 

The history of every branch of science teaches that time works 
clianges in the nature and the value of the problems of the hour. In 
successive ages the waves of existing knowledge make inroads upon 
the shores of ignorance at different points. For one generation they 
seem to have been setting, with all their force, against some one se- 
lected point; in the next they are encroaching elsewhere, the former 
problem left, it may be, imperfectly solved; but gradually the area 
of the unknown is being reduced on every side, however irregularly. 

In the beginning of geography, the problem before all others was 
the figure of the Eart h . Sclent ific progress , not in geography alone, bu t 
in all science, depended on the discovery of the truth as to form. Ko 
sooner was the sphencity of the Earth established than two fresh pro- 
blems sprang to the front, neither of them new, for both existed from 
the 6rst, — the fixing of portion and the measurement of the size of 
the Earth. Geography, and science as a whole, progressed by the fail- 
ures, as well as by the successes, of the pioneers who struggled for cen- 
turies with these problems. Latitude was a simple matter, theoretic- 
ally no problem at all, but a direct deduction from the Earth's form, 
though its determination was practically delayed by difficulties of a 
mechanical kind, The problem of the longitude was far more serious, 
and bulks largely in the history of science. Pending their solution, the 
estimates of size were rough guesses; had these been more accurate, it 
is dotibtful If Columbus could have persuaded any sane sailor to 
accompany him on his westward voyage to India, the coast of which 
he was not surprised to find so near to Spain as the Caribbean Sea. 

After latitude could be fixed to a nicety, and longitude worked out 
in certain circumstances with nearly e<iual accuracy, the size of the 
Earth was determined within a small limit of error, and the problem of 
geography shifted to detailed discovery. This phase lasted so long that 
even now' it hardly excites surprise to see an article, or to open a vol- 
u me, on the history of geography, which turns out to be a narrative 
of the progress of discovery. Perhaps British geographers, more than 
others, were prone to this error, and for a time the country foremost 
in modern discovery ran some risk of falling to the rear in real geo- 

It is not so paradoxical as it seems to say that the chief problem of 
geography at present is the definition of geography. Some learned 
men have said within living memory, and many have thought, that 
geography is not a science at all, that it is without unity, without a 
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central theory, that it is a mere agglomerate of scraps of miecellaneous 
inforiuatioo rcgardiog matters which arc dealt with scientifically by 
astronomers, geologists, botanists, anthropologists, and others. Geo- 
graphy is not 80 circumstanced. Although its true position has only 
recently been recovered from oblivion, it is a science, and one of long 
standing. 

I have said before/ and I may repeat, because I can say it no 
better, that modem geography has developed by a recognisable con- 
tinuity of change from century to century. 1 am inclined to give 
more weight than others have done to the remarkable treatise of Dr. 
Nathanael Carpenter, of Exeter College, Oxford, published in 1625, as 
a stage in the grow t h of geographical t bought an d t heory . T he stri k ing 
feature of Carpenter’s book is the practical assertion of the claims of 
common sense In dealing with questions which superstition and tradi- 
tion had previously influenced- Varenlus, who died at the age of twen- 
ty-eight, published in 1650 a single small volume, which is a model of 
conciseness of expression and logical arrangement well worthy even 
now of literal translation into English. From several points in its 
arrangement 1 am mcUne<r to believe that hew'as influenced by Car- 
penter’s work. So highly was Varenitis's book thought of at Che time 
that Sir Isaac Newton brought out an annotated Latin edition at 
Cambridge in 1672. The opening deflnition as rendered in the English 
translation of 1733 (a work largely spoiled by stupid notes and inter- 
polations) runs: 

'’Geography is that part of mired mofAcmofiVi which explains the 
state of the Earth and of its parts, depending on quantity, via., its 
figure, place, magnitude, and motion with the celestial appearances, 
etc. By some it is taken in too limited aaense, fora bare description of 
the several countries; and by others too extensively who, along with 
such a description, would have their political constitution." 

Varenius produced a fratnen'ork of physical geography capable of 
including new facts of discovery as they arose; and it is do wonder 
that his w*ork, although but a part, ruled unchallenged as the standard 
text-book of pure geography for more than a century. He laid stress 
on the causes and effects of phenomena, as well as the mere fact of 
their occurrence, and he clearly recognised the influence upon differ- 
ent distributions of the vertical relief of the land. He did not treat of 
human relations in geography, but. under protest, gave a scheme for 
discussing them as a concession to popular demanda 

As Isaac Newton, the mathematician, had turned his attention to 
geography at Cambridge in the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
so Immanuel Kant, the philosopher, lectured on the same subject at 
Konigsberg in the later part. The science of geography be consid- 

Report# — PmidentUl Addn^ in Section B. Glssgow, 
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ere<] (o be fundamentally physical, but physical geography formed the 
introduction and key to all other possible geographies, of which he 
enumerated five: maihtmatical^ concerned with the form, size, and 
movements of the Earth and its place in the solar system; moral, tak- 
ing account of the customs and characters of mankind according to 
their physical surroundings; j>olitical. concerning the divisions of the 
land into the territories of organized governments; mertartiile, or, as 
we now call it, commercial geography; and thtolagioal, which took 
account of the distribution of religions. It is not so much the cleavage 
of geography into five branches, all springing from physical geography 
like the fingers from a hand, which is worthy of remark, but rather the 
recognition of the interaction of the conditions of physical geography 
with all other geographical conditions. The scheme of geography 
thus acquired unity and fiexibility such as it had not previously at- 
tained, but Kant’s views have never received wide recognition. If his 
geographical lectures have been translated, no English or French edi- 
tion has come under my notice; and such currency as they obtained 
in Germany was checked by the more concrete and brilliant work of 
Humboldt, and the teleological system elaborated in overwhelming 
detail by Ritter. 

Ritter’s views were substantially those of Paley. The world, he 
found, fitted its inhabitants so well that it was obviously made for 
them down to the minutest detail. The theory was one peculiarly 
acceptable in the early decades of the nineteenth century, and it had 
the immensely important result of leading men to view the Earth as 
a great unit, with all its parts coordinated to one end. It gave a philo- 
sophical. we may even say a theological, character to the study of 


geography. 

Kant had also pointed to unity, but from another side, that of 
evolution. It was not until after Charles Darwin had fully restored 
the doctrine of evolution to modern thought tliat it was forced upon 
thinking men that the fitness of the Earth to its inhabitants might 
result, not from its being made for them, but from their iiavi^ ^en 
shaped by it. The influence of terrestrial environment upon the life ol 
a people may have been exaggerated by some winters, - by Buckle, 
in his HhtQry ol Civiluation, for example, — but it is certain that 
this influence is a potent one. The relation between the forms of the 
solid crust of the Earth and all the other phenomena of the suriace 

constitutes the very essence of geography. « , , ^ 

It is a fact that many branches of the study of the Earth s surface 
which were included in the cosmography of the sixteenth centuiy. the 
phv'^lo^raphy of Lmn®us. the physical geography of Humtoidt. and 
perhaps e^n the Erdkunde of Ritter, have been elaborated by 
Ssts into studies which, for their full comprehension, require the whole 
attention of the student: but it does not follow that these specialua- 
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tions fvlly occupy the f^ace of geography, for that plaee is to cwr- 
dinate and correlate all the special facts concerned, so that they 
may throw light on the plan and the processes of the Earth and its 
inhabitants. This waa clear to Carpenter in 1625, ihouglx it has been 
almost forgotten since. 

The principles of geography on which its claims to status as a 
science rest are generally agreed upon by modem geographers, though 
with such variations as arise from differences of standpoint and of 
mental process. The evolutionary idea la unifying geography, as it has 
unified biology, and the whole complicated subject may be presented 
a$ the result of continuous progressive change brought about and 
guided by the infiuence of external conditions. H is impossible to dis- 
cuss the present problems of geography without once more recapitulat- 
ing the permanent principles. 

The science of geography ia, of course, based on the mathematical 
properties of a rotating sphere; but there is force in Kant’s elassifica- 
tion, which subordinated mathematical to physical geography. The 
vertical relief of the Earth ’a crust shows us the grand and fundamental 
contrast between the oceanic hollow and the continental ridges; and 
the hydrosphere is so guided by gravitation as to fill the hollow and 
rise upon the slopes of the ridges to a height depending on its volume, 
thus introducing the great superficial separation into land and sea. 
The movements of the water of the ocean are guided in every particu- 
lar by the relief of the sea-bed and the configuration of the coast-lines. 
Even the distribution of the atmosphere over the Earth’s surface 
is affected by the relief of the crust, the direction and force of the 
winds being largely dominated by the form of the land over which 
they blow. The different physical constitution of land. w*ater. and 
air, especially the great difference between the specific heat and con- 
ductivity or diathermancy of the three, causes changes in the distribu- 
tion of the sun’s heat, and as a result the simple climatic zones and 
rhythmic seasons of the mathematical sphere are distorted out of all 
their primitive simplicity. The whole irregular distribution oT rain/all 
and aridity, of permanent, seasonal, and variable winds, of sea climate 
and land climate, is the resultant of the guiding action of land forms 
on the air and water currents, disturbed in this way from their primi- 
tive theoretical circulation. So far see the surface forms of the 
Earth, themselves largely the result of the action of climatic forces, 
and constantly undergoing change in a definite direction, control 
the two great systems of fluid circulation. These in turn control 
the distribution of plaots and animals, in conjunction with the direct 
action of surface relief, the natural regions and belts of climate dictat- 
ing the distribution of living creatures. A more complicated state of 
things is foimd when the combined phyaeal and biological environ- 
ment is studied in its incidence on the distribution of the human race, 
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the are&s of human settlement, and tbe lines of human communica- 
tions. The complication arises partly from tbe fact that each of the 
successive earlier environments acts both independently and concur- 
rently; but the difficulty is in greater d^ree due to the circumstance 
that man alone among animals is capable of reacting on his environ- 
ment and deliberately modifying tbe conditions which control him. 

1 have said before, and 1 repeat now, that tbe gloiy of geography as 
a science, the fascination of geography as a study, and tbe value of 
geography in practical affairs, arise from the recognition of this uni- 
fying inffuence of surface relief in controlling, though in tbe higher 
developments rather by suggestion than dictation, the incidence of 
every mobile distribution on tbe Barth’s surface. I am inclined, in the 
light of these views, to put forward a definition of geography which 
I think may be accepted in principle, if not in phrase, by most of tbe 
class called by Professor Davis “mature geographers. ” 

It runs, Geogru'phy it the tcience xvhich dealt wilh the formt of rdiel oj 
the Earth’tcrutt, and with the influence vhich thete famt exerdet on the 
ditlribuiion of all other phenomena. 

The old pigeon-hole view of human knowledge is now happily 
discredited and recognised as useless, save perhaps by some Rip Van 
Winkles of science, who concern themselves more with names than 
things, and would cheerfully misconceive the facts of nature to fit the 
framework of their accepted theories. High specialisation is necessary 
to progress, but only as a phase of a working life, not as the whole 
purpose of a whole man. 

It is convenient and often profiUble for a man of science to have a 
recognised label, but it seems to me that important advances are to 1» 
made by cultivating those comers of tbe field of knowledge which lie 
between the patches where the labeled specialists toil in recogoired 
and respected supremacy- It has been so habitual to clasrify the man 
of science by what he works in that it requires something of an effort 
to see that the way in which he works is of greater determinatiw im- 
portance. Thus the scientific geographer is apt to find no place in the 
stereotyped cUssificatlon, and bis work may be lost sight of on that 
account. Should he dwell on latitude and longitude, the astronomer 
smiles pityingly ; if be looks at rocks, the geologist claims that depi^ 
ment; if he turns to plants, the botanist, with tbe ecologist behind 
him, is ready to warn him off; and so with other specialists. But the 
mature geographer seeks none of the teiritory, and hankere after none 
of the goldfields, belonging to other recognised investigators. He 
works with the material they have already elaborated, and 
the process a step farther, like the goldsmith handling the finished 
oroductsof the metallurgist and the miner. 

The present problems of geography seem to me to be of tw kinds . 
the first minor and preliminary, the completion of the unsolved and 
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partitlly sotved problems of the past; the second, ultimate and essen- 
tial, dealing with the great problem on the solution of which the whole 
future of the science rests. 

The residual problems inherited from the past represent the work 
which should have been done by our predeco^rs, l)Ut, not liaving 
been done at the right time> remains now to bar our progress. It has to 
do only with ascertaining and accurately recording facts, and involves 
iohnite labor, but comparatively little geographical thouglit. 

To begin with, the ground should bo cleared by u iping o(T the globe 
the words terra ineegnUa. Such unknown parts of the Earth now cling 
about the poles alone, and that they should even do this is something 
of a disgrace. If common terrestrial globes were pivoted on equatorial 
points, so that the polar areas were not covered with brass mountings, 
the sight of the bare patches would perhaps have been ao galling to the 
pride of humanity that they would long since liave been filled iti in de- 
tail. Again and again, and never more splendidly than in recent years, 
/polar explorers have shown courage and perseverance, and have cheer- 
fully encountered hardships enough to have enabled them to reach the 
poles, and they wrould have done so, not once, but many time^, were it 
not for the want of money. Of course, all polar explorers have not 
been competent for the task they undertook, but moat of the leaders, 
if they bad bad more powerful ships, more coal, more stores, more 
dogs — and sometimes if they had had fewer men could have 
solved these perennial problems of exploration. With a competent 
man in command, — and competent men abound. — a sufficiency of 
money Is all that is required. A million dollars judiciously spent would 
open the way to the north pole, a few millions w'ould reach the south 
pole; but far more than this has been spent in vain, because the money 
was doled out in smalt sums at long inter^^als, sometimes to explorers 
with no real call to the quest, and working in accordance with no 
scientific plan. 

The grand Journeys over the polar ice of Nansen. Peary, and Cagni 
in the north, and of Scott and his company in the south, promise 
well for an early solution of this partietJar problem. 

The other residual problenss of exploration and survey are in the 
same case. If those who control money saw it to be their duty to 
solve them, they would all be solved, not in a year, but in due time. 
Though a great deal of exploration remans to do, the day of the 
ignorant explorer is done. The person who penetrates a little-known 
country in search of adventures or sport, or in order to go where no 
one of his color or creed had been before, is, from the geographical 
point of view, a useless wanderer; and if be be a harmless wanderer, 
the true explorer who may follow in his footsteps is uncommonly 
fortunate. Exploration now requiiee, not the pioneer, but the sur- 
veyor and the student. 
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The map of the world ought to be completed, end it is the duty and, 
I believe » the interest, of eveiy country to complete at least that por- 
tion which includes its own territory. An imperial policy which 
ignores such an imperial responsibility is a thing of words, and not 
of deeds. Unsurveyed and unmapped territory is a danger, as well 
as a disgrace, to the country possessing it, and it would hardly be too 
much to say that boundary disputes would be unknown if new lands 
were mapped before their mineral wealth is discovered. The degree 
of detail required in any survey depends upon the importance of the 
region, The desideratum is not a large-scale map of every uninhabited 
island, but a map of the whole Earth’s surface on the same scale, which 
for tlie present may be a small one. and might very well be that of 
1 : 1 ,000,000 propos^ by Professor Penck, and now being carried into 
effect for the surveyed portions of the land. Such a map ought to 
include sub-aqueous as well as sub-aerial features, and when com- 
pleted it would form a solid basis for the full discussion of many pro- 
blems which at present can only be touched upon in a detached and 
unsatisfactory manner. The first problem which it would soive is 
the measurement of the volume of the oceanic waters and of the 
emergent land, so that the mean depth of the oceans and the mean 
heights of the continents might be exactly determined. This would 
involve, besides the horisontal surveys, a vertical survey of consider- 
able accuracy. At sea the vertical element is easily found, and the 


depths measured by surveying and exploring vessels in recent years 
are very accurate. They must, however, be made much more numer- 
ous, On land, outside the trigonometrically surveyed and spirit- 
leveled countries, the vertical features are still most unsatisfactorily 
delineated. Barometric determinations, even when made with 
mercurial barometers or boiling-point thermometers, are uncertain 
at the best, while when made with aneroids they affo^ only the 
roughest approximations to the truth. Where leveling is impracti- 
cable, angular measurements of prominent heighu, at least, should 
be insisted on as an absolute necessity in every survey. 

When a map of the whole surface of the Earth on the scale of 
1:1,000.000 is completed, we may consider the residual problems as 
solved. This is far from being the case as yet, and in the present 
circumstances the most useful work that the geographical societies o 
the world could do would be to secure the completion of explora- 
tional sur\*ey8 to that scale. The system of instruction for travelers 
established by the Royal Geographical Society has equipped a large 
number of explorers and colonial officials as expert surveyors, and 
the result is now being felt in every quarter of the globe. This is no 
the hishest geographical work, but merely preliminaiy and pre- 
paratory- : yet progress is checked, if not barred, until it is accom- 
plished. The map of one to a million is not to be viewed as an ena 
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itself; nevertheless, its completion will mark en era, (he accomplish^ 
ment of the small-scale survey of the glob^, and permit of fresh 


advances. 

Money could solve the last of the problems of exploration, but when 
we come to problems of the second category we enter a region of pure 
science, where money becomes a minor consideration. The acquisition 
of knowledge is a simple process, for which multitudes have a natural 
aptitude: but the coordination of knowledge and its advancement 
are very di Cerent matters. The difference is more marked in the case 
of geography than in geology or chemistry or physics, for, in English* 
speaking countries at least, the training of geograpliers is in its in* 
fancy, whilst that of the exponents of other sciences is highly devel- 
oped. Hence it happens that before any actual problem in geography 
can be attacked, the man who is to deal writh it must be prepared on 
purpose for the task, and he must have determination enough to 
stick to an unpopular subject with little encouragement in the 
present and small prospects for the future. Such men are not very 
easily found. 

If they can be found, the problems they should be set to soh e arc 
at hand and waiting. We know enough about the relations of mobile 
distributions to fixed environments to feel satished that the relations 
are real and of importance; but we do not yet know enough to de- 
termine exactly what (he reladonaare and the degree in which they 
apply to particular cases. It is the province of geography to find this 
out, and Co reduce to a quantitative form the rather vague quallta* 
tive suggestions that have been put forward. The problem is multi- 
form and manifold, applying to a vast range of phenomena, and those 
who have surveyed it are often inclined to sigh for a Kepler or a 
Newton to arise and call order from the chaos. 


A vast amount of material lies before the geographer with which to 
work, even though, as has been explained, much more is needed 
before the data can be looked upon as complete. After seeing that 
the missing facts are in course of being supplied, the great thing is to 
work and to direct the work of others towards the proper compre- 
hension of the facts and their bearings. This involves as much the 
checking and discouragement of work in wrong or useless diroclions 
as the help and encouragement of well-directed efforts. 

The firtt element of geography is the configuration of the crust of 
the Earth, and our knowledge is already ripe for a systematic classi- 
fication of the forms of the crust, and for a definite terminology by 
which to describe them, For some reason, not easy to discover, 
goo^aphical terms, with the exception of those handed down from 
antiquity, have not, as a rule, been taken from the Greek, like other 
scientific They have usually been formulated in the language 

of the author who has introduced them. For this reason they ret^ 
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a national color, and, absurd as it may seem to scientific reflection, 
national or linguistic feeling is sometimes a bar to their general 
. adoption. A more serious diSiculty U that different languages favor 
different inodes of thought, and thus lead to different methods of 
class! flcation. The clearness and definiteness of French conduces 
to the use of simple names, and the recognition of definite features 
distinguished by clear differences. The facility for constructing 
compound words presented by German lends itself to the recognition 
of composite types and transition forms, the introduction of which 
often tangles a classification in an almost unmanageable complexity. 
English stands intermediate between those languages, less precise, 
perhaps, than French, certainly less adaptable than German, and 
English terminologies often reflect this character. The best way out 
of the difficulty seems to be to endeavor to arrive at a genera) under- 
standing as to a few broad types of land-form which are recognised 
by every one as separate and fundamental, and then to settle eQui- 
valent terms in each important language by an international com- 
mittee, the finding of w'hich would have to be ratified by the national 
geographical societies. These terms need not necessarily be identical, 
nor even translated literally from ooe language into another, but 
their equivalence as descriptive of the same form should be absolute. 
A recent international committee appointed for the nomenclature 


of the forms of sub-oceanic relief pul forward certain suggestions m 
this direction which might well be adapted to the forms of sub-aerial 
relief as well. But there are strong-willed geographers who will 
recognise no authority as binding, and who will not, I fear, ever con- 
form to any scheme which might threaten their liberty to call things 
as they please. 

Personally, I would go very far to obtain uniformity and agree- 
ment on essential points, but the only way to do so seems to be to 
arrive by general agreement at a classification that is as brief, simple, 

and essential as possible. . 

It is necessary to classify land-forms according to their ^sem- 
blances and differences, so that similar forms may be readily d^ 
scribed, wherever they may be. The fixed forms of the crust are the 
foundation of all geography, the ultimate condition underlying eye^ 
distribution, the guiding or controlling resistance m every strictly 
geographical change. The question of place-names is altogether 
subordinate. It is convenient that every place should have 
and desirable that the name should be philological ly good, but the 
national boards of geographic names, geographical 
survey departments see to that, and do their work well. The ques- 
tion of terminology is far more difficult, and, I think, more 

The grand problem of geography f take to be the demonstrat on 
and quantitative proof of the control exercised by the forms of th 
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Earth’s crust upon the distribution of evorything upon the surface 
or in contact with it which is free to move or lo be moved. It is a 
great problem, the full solution of which must be long delayed, but 
every part of it is a^bud with minor problems of detail, alike in 
nature, but differing widely in degree. These minor problems cl aim our 
attention first, and are so numerous that one fears to attempt their 
enumeration because of the risk of distracting attention from the 
main issue. Geography was defined long ago as the science of dis- 
tribution; but the old idea was sUlical distribution, the laying- 
down on maps of where things are; now we see that we ought to go 
farther, and discuss also how the things came there, why they re- 
main there, whether they are in transit, and. if so, how their path 
is determined. We arc learning to look on distribution from its 
dynamical side, the earth with all its activities being viewed as a 
machine at work. The geographer, as an independent investigator, 
has to deal only with matters touching or effected by the crust of 
the Earth; his subject is limited to a pari only of the economy of 
the Kosmos, a fact that sometimes seems to be in danger of being 
forgotten. 

The quantitative relationships of crustal control have to be 
worked out for different areas with different degrees of detail. A great 
deal has been done already, and the material for much more has 
been collected in a form fit for use. The first step in commencing 
such a discussion is the accurate mapping of all available data — 
each kind by Itself — for the particular area. On (he national, and 
almost continental scale, this U done better in the United States 
Census Reports than In any other works known to me. An adequate 
discussion of all that is shown in the maps accompanying these 
Reports, and in those of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Geo* 
logical Surveys, and the Department of Agriculture, would be al- 
most an ideal geographical description. The material provided in 
such rich profusion by the Federal and State Governments U being 
used in American universities with an originality and thoroughness 
that has developed the conception of geography and advanced its 
scientific position. American geographers more than others have 
grasped the dynamic idea of geography, and realised that the cen- 
tral problem Is the elucidation of the control or guidance exercised 
by fixed forms on mobile distributions. 

Detailed work in the same direction has been done by many 
European geographers, whose works are too well know'n to require 
citation; but the geographical treatment of statistics has not been 
taken up adequately by public departments in the countries east of 
the Atlantic- To touch only on the instance most familiar to me, 
with the exception of the maps of the Admiralty, Ordnance, and 
Geological Surveys, which cannot be surpassed, the maps issued 
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by British Government Departments in illustration of their reports 
are rarely more than diagrams delimiting the areas dealt with, but 
not depicting the distributions. This is the more regrettable because 
the accuracy and completeness of the statistics in the reports are 
inferior to none, and superior to most work of a similar character 
in other countries. As frequently happens, private enterprise has 
stepped in where official action is wanting, and it is a pleasure to the 
geographer to turn to the recent maps of Mr. J, G. Bartholomew, 
especially the volume of his great Physical Atlas, the Atlas of Scot- 
land published some years ago. and the Atlas of England and Wales, 
which has just left the press, Both of the latter works contain gen- 
eral maps based on statistics that have not been subjected to carto- 
graphic treatment before, and attention may be draw*n in particular 
to the singularly effective and surest ive mapping of density of 
population. Another work similar in scope, and no less creditable 
to its compilers, is the Atlas of Finland, prepared by the active 
and enlightened Geographical Society of Helsingfors. In Germany, 
France, and Russia, also, examples may be found of good work of 
this kind, sufficient to whet the desire for the complete and system- 
atic treatment of each country on the same lines. 

It seems to me that the most useful application of youthful 
entiiusiasm in geography, such as breaks forth In the doctorial theses 
of German universities, and is solicited in the programme of the 
Research Department of the Royal Geographical Society, would be 
towards the detailed comparison of the distribution of the various 
conditions dealt with statistically in Government Reports with the 
topographical map of selected areas. The work would, of course, 
not stop with the maps, for these, when completed, should be tested 
and revised as fully os possible on the ground, since geography, be 
the scale large or small, is not advanced by maps alone. 

Such small portions of the coordination of existing survey's are, at 
the best, no more than fragments of a complete scheme, but they 
show what can be done with existing surveys and actual statistics, 
and indicote where these may be appropriately reinforced by nc'v 
work. I have treated a special case of this kind pretty fully, in papers 
to which it is only necessary to refer.* One section of (he scheme 
outlined and exemplified in these papers is the distribution of rain- 
fall viewed in relation to the configuration of the land; and with 
the active assistance of nearly four thousand observers in the British 
Isles, I feel that there is some prospect, though it may lie far in the 
future, of ultimate results from that study. 

The system of botanical surveys now being carried on with signal 
success in many countries is in some ways even more intewsting- It 
includes the mapping of plant associations and the discussion of their 

* Geo^phiccl JffttnutI, vn (1806), 345-364; xv (1900). 205-226. 353-377. 
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relation to altitude, configuration, soil, and climate. Such phenomena 
are comparatively dimple, and the influence of the various modi- 
fications of geographical control is capable of being discovered. I 
need only mention the similar problems in animal distribution, both 
on land and in the sea, to the elucidation of which many able workers 
are devoting themselves. 

Difficulties increase when the more complicated conditions of 
human activity are taken into account. The study of the geograph- 
ical causes determining, or assisting to determine, the .sites of towns, 
the lines of roads and railways, the boundaries of countries, the 
seats of Industries, and the course of trade, is full of fascination and 
promise. It has yielded ioterestiog results in many hands; above 
all, in the hands of the leading exponent of anthropogeography, the 
late Professor Ratsel, of Leipiig, whose sudden death last month is 
a grievous loss to geographical science. Had he lived, he might have 
carried the lines of thought, which be developed so far, to their 
logical conclusion in the formxdation of genersd laws of universal 
application; but that task devolves on bis disciples. 

Separate efiorts in small and isolated areas are valuable, but a 
much wider basis is necessary before general principles that are more 
than hypotheses can be deduced. For this pxirpose there must be 
organized cooperation, iotemational if possible, but, in the present 
condition of things, more probably on a national fooling for each 
country. To be effective, the work would have to be on a larger 
scale, and to be continued for a longer time, than is likely to appeal 
to an individual or a voluntary association. One experienced 
geographer coxild direct an army of workers, whose task would be 
to collect materials on a properly thought-out plan, and from these 
materials the director of I be work could before long begin to pro- 
duce results, probably not sensational, but accurate and definite, 
which is far better. The director of such a piece of work must be 
free to disregard the view's of the collectors of the facta with which 
he deals, if, as may very well happen, these views are at variance 
with scientific principles. 

A complete geographical description should commence with a 
full account of the configuration of the selected area, and in this 
1 lay leas stress than some geographers feel it necessary to do upon 
the history of the origin of surface features. The features them- 
selves control mobile distributions by their form, irrespective of the 
way in which that form was produced, and, although considerations 
of origin are often useful and always interesUng, they are apt to be- 
come purely geological. The second point to discuss is the natuie 
of the actual surface, noting the distribution of such geological 
formations u volcanic rocks, clays, limestones, sandstones, and 
economic minerals, the conastency and composition of the rocks 
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beitig iht pointe to which &tteDtion is directed, the geological order 
or age an entirely subordinate matter. To this must be added a 
ile:scription of the climate as due to latitude, and modified by altitude, 
ex)>osure, and configuration; then the distribution of wild and cul- 
tivated plants in relation to their pliysical environment, and of the 
industries depending on them and on other natural resources. As 
the conditions increase in complexity, historical considerations 
may have to be called in to aid those of the actual facts of to-day. The 
lines of roads and railways, for example, are usually in agreement 
with the configuration of the localities they serve; but anomalies 
sometimes occur, the explanation of which can only be found by 
referring to the past. The more transitory features of a country 
may have acted differently at different times in affording facilities 
or interposing barriers to communication. The existence of forests 
long si nee destroyed, of marshes long since drained, of mineral deposiu 
long since worked out, or of famous shrines long since discredited 
and forgotten, account for many apparent exceptions to the rules 
of geographical control. In long-settled countries the mobile dis- 
tributions do not always respond immediately to a change of en- 
vironment. A town may cease to grow when the causes that called 
it into existence cease to operate, but it may remain as a monument 
to former importance, and not wither away. As one ascends in the 
geographical system, the mobility of the distributions which have to 
I)C dealt with increases, the control of crust- forms upon them dimin- 
ishes, and non-geographlcal influences come more and more into 
play. It may even be that causes altogether outside of geographical 
control account for the persistence of worn-out towns, the choice of 
sites for new settlements, or the fate of existing industries- If this 
lie really so, I think it happens rarely, and is temporary. Geograph- 
ical domination, supreme In simple conditions of life, may be modi- 
fied into geographical suggestion; but in all stable groupings or 
continuous movements of mankind the control of the land on the 
people will surely assert itself. How? and to what degree? are the 
questions to which the modern geographer must seek an answer. 

A special danger always menaces the few exponents of modes of 
study which are not yet accepted as of equal worth with those of the 
long-recognized sciences. It is the Nemesis of the temptation to 
adopt a plausible and probably true hypothesis as the demonstrated 
truth, and to proclaim broad and attractive geiieraUzations on the 
strength of individual cases. Geographers have, perhaps, fallen into 
the error of claiming more than they can absolutely prove m the 
effort to assert their proper position; but the fault lies mainly at 
other doors. In geography it U not always easy to obtain exact 
demonstrations or to apply the test of accordance with fact to an 
Attractive hypothesis; and it is necessary to be on guard agams 
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treating such speculations as if they were truths. The methods of 
journaUsm, even of the best journalism, are to be absolutely clifr 
couraged io science. The new is not necessarily truer or letter than 
the old simply because it is new, and we must rememlwr that lime 
alone tests theories. It is a danger to become too popular. The 
scientific study of geography should be carried on with as many 
safeguards of routine verification, nnd p.ilient repetition, and it may 
be within as high a fence of technical terminology, as, say. physi- 
olog>', if the proper results arc to l>c obtained. Unfortunately, llio 
idea is prevalent that geography is an easy suhioct, capable of Ix*- 
ing expounded and exhausted in a few popular lectures. I regret 
to see the growing tendency amongst teachers of geography to de* 
precate the acquisition of facts, to shorten and ''simplify" all chains 
of reasoning, to generalize over the heads of clamant exceplions, and 
even to use figures, not as the ultimate expression of exact know- 
ledge. but merely as illustrations of relative magnitude. I qtiilc 
allow that all this may be legit in tat e and laudable in the early stage* 
of elementary education, but it should never pass beyond. anrJ 
every vestige of such a system of evading difficulties should be 
purged from the mind of the aspirant to research. 

The facts available for the advancement of geographical science 
are neither ao well known nor so easily accessible as they should l>c. 
Much has been done towards the indexing of (he current literature 
of all adencea. and geography is peculiarly fortunate in possessing 
the exhaustive annual volumes of the Bibtiotheta Gf^graphica. pub* 
lished by the lierlin Geographical Society, the carefully selcrtetl 
annual bibliography of the Annaltf de O^raphie, the critical and 
system Stic chronicles of the Geographitchf Jahrbueh^ and (he punc- 
tual monthly lists and reviews of the 0<ograph(ccl Journal an<l 
Pdermanno ^(^Ueilu7Ufen. not to speak of the work of the Interna- 
tional Catalogue of Seieniifie Literature. A great desideratum is 
as increase in the number of critical bibliographies of special sub- 
jects and particular regions, prepared so carefully as to relieve the 
student from the necessity of Ic^ing up any paper without being 
sure that it is the one he requires to consult, and to save him from 
the weary labor of groping through many volumes for fragmentary* 
clues. In addition to the sources of information usually catalogued 
in one or other of the publications cited, there exist in every country 
numbera of Government Reports and quantities of periodical sta- 
tistics too valuable to deserve their usual fate of being compiled, 
printed, stored away, and forgotten. There is scope for a great deal 
of hard but very useful and permanently valuable work, in throw- 
ing all these open to working geographers by providing analytical 
ind««. This would make it easier to discuss current Government 
statistics with the highest d^ree of preciaon, and to compare past 
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with present distributions. AH such statistics shouJd be subject to 
h cartographical treatment no less rigidJy accurate than the ordin- 
ary arithmetical processes. 

The ultimate problem of geography may perhaps be taken as 
the determination of the influence of the surface forms of the earth 
on the mental processes of its inhabitants. But a host of minor pro- 
blems must be solved in cutting the steps by which that culmination 
may be reached. Let us first find, if possible, what is the true rela- 
tion between the elevation, slope, and exposure of land and climate; 
then the exact influence of elevation, slope, soil, exposure, and climate 
on vegetation; then the relation between all these and agriculture, 
mining, manufactures, trade, transport, the sites of towns, the polit- 
ical associations of peoples, and the prosperity of nations. After that 
we may consider whether it is possible to reduce to a formula, or 
even to a proposition, the relation between the poetry or the religion 
of a people and their physical surroundings. The chemist Chenevi.x 
wrote a book in two volumes a hundred years ago to demonstrate 
the inferiority of a particular nation, against one of whom he bore 
u personal grudge, and he was bold enough to attempt to justify the 
formula C—/4 where C represented civilisation, A the latitude, and 
/ a function so delicately adjusted as to make the value of C nega- 
tive on one side of a channel twenty miles wide and positive on the 
otherl We cannot hope to arrive by any scientific process at so de- 
finite a formula, but the only way of getting there at all is by forging 
the links in a chain of cause and effect as unbroken as that which 
led from the "House that Jack built" to "the priest all 8ha>'en and 


shorn." 

The last of the problems of geography on which I intend to touch 
is that of the training of geographers. So far as elementary instruc- 
tion in geography is concerned, I have nothing to say, except that :l 
was bad, it is better, and it seems likely that it will be very good. 
But between geography as part of the education of a child and geo- 
graphy as the whole life-work of a man there is a gulf as wide as that 
between nursery rhymes and the plays of Shakespeare. Tiie train- 
ing of an elementary teacher in geography should be more thoroxigli 
and more advanced than that of a child, but it need not be of a dif- 
ferent order. The teacher, whose special function is teaching, must, 
like the child, accept the facU of geography from the authorities 
who are responsible for them- Although the two gifts are sometimes 
happily combined, on excellent teacher may make but a poor in- 
A would-be geographer has at present adequate scope for training 
in verv few universities outside Germany and Austria. Great ad- 
vances have been made in the United States, but it is only here and 
there amongst the universities that steps bax-e been taken to secure 
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men of the first rank as professors^ who are not only channels of 
mstructjon, but masters of research as well. In the United Kingdom 
there are lecturers on geography at several universities and many 
colleges : and, although they have done good work, the system 
adopted fails, in my opinion, on a practical point, — the lecturers 
are so inadequately paid that they cannot afford to give their whole 
time or their undivided attention to the subject with which they 
are charged. In such conditions progress cannot be rapid, and 
research is almost impossible. The absence of any well-paid posts, 
by attaining which a geographer would be placed in a po.sition 
equivalent to that of a successful chemist or mathematician or 
botanist, kills ambition. The man with his income to make cannot 
afford to give himself wholly to such a study, however great hin 
predilection for it. The man with as much money as he needs rarely 
chooses to scorn delights and live laborious days;" and — with some 
bright exceptions — he has a tendency, when he turns to science at 
all. to study it rather for bit own satisfaction than for the advance 
of the subject or the help of his fellows. We want some adequate 
inducement for solid scientific workers, well trained in general 
culture, snd fitted to come to the front in any path they may select; 
to devote their whole attention — and the whole attention of such 
men is a tremendous engine — to the problems of geography. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and the ser>’ices of the most capable 
men cannot reasonably be expected if remuneration equivalent to 
that offered to men of equal competence in other subjects is not 
available. At a few American and se''eraJ German universities such 
men can receive instruction from professors who are masters of the 
science, free to undertake research thenoselves. and to initiate their 
students into the methods of research, — the best training of all. 
If the time should come when there are. perhaps, a dozen highly 
paid professorships in English-speaking countries, several dozen 
aspirants will be found, including, we may hope, a few more gifted 
than their masters, at) qualifying for the positions, stimulated by 
rivalry, and full of the promise of progress. This is not an end, but 
the means to an end. Rapid progress is impossible without the 
stimulus of the intercourse of keenly interested and equally in- 
structed minds. Geography, like other sciences, has to fight its way 
through battles of controversy, and smooth its path bv wise com- 
promises and judicious cODceasions. before its essential’ theor>» can 
be established and universally accepted. We can already see, though 
somewhat dimly, the great principles on which it depends, and they 
are b«omu^ clearer year by year. As they are being recognized, thev 
rnay ^apph^ m a provisional way to current problems of practical 
ife, The world is not yet so fully dominated by the highest civilisa- 
tion, nor so completely settled, as to deprive geographers of an 
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opportunity of showing how the settlement and development of 
new lands can best be carried out in the light of the permanent 
relationships between land and people discovered by the study of 
che Mate of matters of long-settled areas at the present day and 
in the past.* 

The practical politician, unfortunately, thinks little of geographical 
principles, and hitherto he has usually neglected them utterly. 
Many burning questions that have disturbed the good relations and 
retarded the progress of nations, even when they did not burst into 
the conflagration of war, would never have got alight had the con- 
sequences of some apparently trifling neglect, or some careless action, 
been understood beforehand as clearly by the man of affairs as by 
the 8tu<lcnt of geographical principles. Perhaps, when geography 
has obtained the status in the world of learning to which its ideals 
and achievements entitle it. the geographer may even be invited, 
when the occasion demands, to assist by his advice in saving his 
country from extravagance or disaster. 

> For 0 development of this suggestion see the author’s Stw Undi, I/>ndon. 
Charles GrilRn, 1001. 
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There is a fad or involved in I lie consulcmiion of mnny aciv 
graphical problems which is too commonly os'erlookcd- Thai factor is 
the element of lime. Familiarity tempers human juclKmcnI. and the 
constant obtrusion of the more obvious naturally induces oblivion 
with respect to the remoter aspects of a case. 

The New World looms so large in modern life that it is diflicult 
to remember that till comparatively recent times in the history of 


mankind it was practically non-existent. 

Ever since there has b^n an atmosphere surrounding the globe, 
there have probably been steady easterly winds in the tropical 
regions, with stronger but less regular westerly ones in the temperate 
climes. The sea. in essence a vast body of cold water. w*ith a slinliow 
upper layer qf warm, in obedience to the working of the winds 
shows a tendency in t lie tropics to a heaping-up of the warm surface 
water on the eastern sides of continents towards which the winds 
blow, with an upwelling of the colder loner layers on the western 
sides, where the wind blows off the shore: w'hile in the temperate 
2ones, where the winds are reversed, the positions of warm and cold 
water art naturally also reversed. 

The temperature of the sea has a marked effect on the life of 
the organisms w'hich dwell in it, while its influence on the atmo* 
sphere shos'e produces notable climatic effects on the land. Thus 
the warmer water on the eastern shores in the tropics conduces to 
the growth of coral reefs, which are os markedly present on the east- 
ern coasts of Australia. Africa, and America, as they are conspicuous 
by their absence from the western. Similarly the contrast in the 
temperate zone. betw*een the warm, moist climate of British Colum- 


bia and the frozen wastes of Labrador, is no less striking than (he 
difference betw*een (he climates of w'estem Europe and eastern 
Siberia. 


Were there any new* continents to be discovered, one could predict 
that their western shores w*ould be w*arm and w*et in temperate 
regions, their eastern ones in the tropica. 

These are some of the salient and constant factors in geography. 
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Sitcli also are tlie distribution of land and water, the configuration 
of tlie continents, their streams and mountains, their valleys and 
plains, which have changed but little in histoncal times; but fa* 
iniliarity ^vith these features tends to forgetfulness of the fact that, 
like actors on a stage, their appearance in the theatre of history has 
been gradual, and that, though their actual positions have remained 
unchanged, their relative positions have varied through the ages, 
and moreover that they are often destined to play more parts than 
one. 


A sea like the Alediterranean may at one time be the centre of 
comnicrcinl activity, and then become a backwater, while commerce 
streams along an ocean route round Africa. A few centuries pass, 
und the cutting of the Sxiei Canal, couple<l with the development 
of steam navigation, restores it to its ancient and honorable estate 
as a highway of communication w'lth the East, and tire great cities . 
on its shores, like Venice and Genoa, after a long period of decay, 
begin to resume their pristine vigor. 

Since long before the beginning of human life, stores of gold and 
coal and other minerals have lain in the bosom of the earth; but 
their development as the sites of great centres of population has in 
most cases been essentially linked with the clement of time. The 
rapid growth of Johannesburg into the position of the largest city of 
South Africa would have been as impossible without the recent dis- 
covery of the cyanide process, as 'vas the development of the great 
coal-fields — the most striking factor in the shifting of great masses 
of population in modern times — until the invention of the applica- 
tion of steam power to machinery. 

Tlie great forces of nature show little tendency to change and may 
be usefully applied to the elucidation of many geographical problems, 
us for example in the case of the early voyages round the Cape of 
<Jood Hope. Bartholomew Dias, the first discoverer of the cape, 
encountering adverse westerly winds on his return voyage, ^ 
assuredly have been there in our northern summer months, when the 
shifting of the trade-wind system brings the cape into the influence of 
the westerly winds, as was Vasco da Gama there in our winter months, 
wl;en easterly gales prevail. Similarly tlie voyage of Odysseus may be 
largely elucidated with the help of a modern manual of sailing direc- 
tions for the Mediterranean. But it ia into the fluctuating fortunes 
of individual districts that the time-factor chiefly enters and demands 
i nice discrimination between the meaning of actual and relative 


home of a hardy race of mariners before a field adequate to 

of their abilities is unveiled. The site of a great c.ty may seem to have 

been predestined tor centuries, before the opportunity for its develop- 
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roent arises. Just as the obstacle presented by the lack of light in the 
short winter days of oorlhem latitudea has been overcome by tlje 
invention of modern artificial illuminants, so the present barrier of 
unhealthioess to the development of the tropics may be removed by 
the discoveries of medical science. A place of business on the out- 
skirts of a city is at a great disadvantage compared with one situated 
in the centre, but the expansion of the town may in course of time com- 
pletely reverse their relative positions, without the smallest variation 
in their actual sites being made. 

An interesting example on a small scale is presented by the for- 
tunes of a famous EngUsli school. In the reign of Queen KUsabeth, 
a Wans-ickslure lad, I>aurence Sheriffe by name, left his boyfjood’s 
home at Rugby to win fame and fortune In London. Mindful of his 
early days, and wishful lo help succeeding generations, he left by will 
two fields in the neighborhood of Rugby, to provide the means for 
obtaining the aid of, if possible, a Master of Arts to teach the boys of 
Ills n at i VC t own. By a fort unat e inspirat ion J n a codici 1 1 o h is wi II , two 
fields in the neighborhood of London were substituted for the original 
pair in the neighborhood of Rugby. At the time the two portions of 
land were probably of rtearly equal value, but, though their actual 
{losition has never changed, their relative positions have undergone 
n revolution. The two fields near Rugby remain two country* fields of 
little worth: the two near London in the reign of Queen Elizabeth are 
now in the lieart of the great metropolis, and produce a princely 
revenue, on w*hich the fortunes of the school at Rugby have been 
raised. 

An example on a larger scale is offered by the histoiy* of England. 
It is a truism, often repeated, that the British Islands lie almost in 
the centre of the land-masses of the globe, an unrivaled position for 
wide- reaching empire and dominion. But this relative position is only 
one of recent growth. Five hundred years ago, a short period in the 
history of man, England was in a position of isolation on the very 
outskirts of the then known world. Shut in by the pathless barrier of 
the Atlantic on the west, and the untrodden wastes of Africa in the 
south, the only outlook of Europe was towards the east. Then was 
the Mediterranean, as its name implies, literally in the centre of the 
earth, the great scene of maritime activity. The principal nautical 
charts of the early fifteenth cenltiry, the Italian portolani. admirably 
reflect this state of affairs. The major part of the map is occupied by 
the Mediterranean, whose shores are studded with ports; a few of 
these on the west of Africa as far as the latitude of the Canaries, and 
several on the west of Europe as far as Flanders, indicate the limits of 
ordinary navigation. England, with only a few ports, chiefly on the 
south coast, is in the extreme comer of the map, separated by a long 
and hasardous sea-voyage from the great centre of activity. Under 
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such conditions the central ^tuation of Italy gave it a predominant 
position, and Venice and Genoa became the natural foci of com> 
incrcial power. 

It was only natural, also, that Italy should prove the birthplace of 
rho great pioneers of geographical exploration. From Venice came 
Marco Polo, the great explorer of Cal hay, who first to Western eyes 
unveiled the wonders of the East, and through whom Venice learned 
“lo hold the treasures of the gorgeous East in fee;” from Genoa, 
Columbus, the pioneer of Western exploration, who sought, but failed, 
to find a western route to the Indies, and in his failure won a greater 
fame by the revelation of the road to a new and unsuspected world; 
while Florence saw the birth of Amerigo Vespucci, the scholarly ex- 
l))orer. who first realized that this new world was totally distinct from 
Asia, and so led to his name being inseparably linked with it. Cada- 
mosto of Venice, sometimes called the Marco Polo of West Africa, the 
Cabots and Verrasano, pioneers of Western exploration for England 
and France, were likewise Italians. 

The trade with the East, the home of silks and spices, —some once 
almost worth their weight in gold, — was till recent times the prize of 
the world’s commerce. It was the fertilizing streams of Eastern 
commerce, pouring into the Mediterranean by various routes, but 
mainly up the Red Sea. which nourished Genoa and Venice. But 
gradually round the Levantine shores there spread, eventually from 
Cairo to Constantinople, the Turks, an alien race of alien religion; 
and Turkish dues, exacted on the inevitable land transit across 
Egypt from the Red Sea, proved a serious and increasing charge on 
the profits of this commerce. 

In the latter port of the fifteenth century a merchant of Ven- 
ice, writing to I he King of Portugal, said that the greatest trade of 
Venice was with India, which came by way of Alexandria, whence 
the Turk derived great profit; he could not say where India was. 
but It was an affair for a great prince to undertake to find it, for 
if successful he would be exalted in riches and grandeur above all 


others. ... ,j 

The necessity of finding an ocean highway to the East, which would 
obviate the need of any land-break, with all iu consequent expenses, 
had. however, been anticipated at an earlier period. The natural direc- 
tion in which to seek such a route was round Africa- No one knew 
whether this were possible, or even if Africa had a southern end, bu 
it was probable, and, indeed, the impartial record of an incredulous 
historian, Herodotus, had handed down the tradition of ® 
circumnavigation of the continent ax hundred years before the 

beginning of the Christian Era. . . 

For the quest of a route round Africa, the relative position of the 

Iberian Peninsula at the time foreshadowed the preeminence of Spam 
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or Portugal. That the initiative cAmc from Portugal was partly <lue 
to the fact that that country had freed itself from the Mo<irs. l«forc 
the Christian roconquestof Spain was complete, but chiefly to the birth 
of one of those remarkable personalities that leave u permanent 
mark on the history of mankind. 

In A. !). 1415, when just of age. Prince Henry of Portugal, third 
surviving son of the reigning king, distinguished himself so preemin- 
ently at the capture of Ceuta that he was offered the dignity of 
knighthood before his elder brothers, an added honor which he 
modestly declined. The fume of his attainments brought brilliant 
offers from other countries, but all were refused. Accepting the 
governorship of the southern province of his native land, he .settled 
at Sagres near Cape St- Vincent, and practically devoted the rest of hU 
life to one great idea, — the unveiling of the coast of Africa, in pursu- 
ance of the search for an ocean highway to the East. It is not easy 
to realize the difficulties that checked the work; the terrors of the 
unknown, the superstitions of his sailors, which long prevented their 
j>enetrating beyond the latitude of the Canaries, then the farlhe.st 
limit known along the western coast of Africa. His indomitable per- 
sistence. liowever, prevailed- Gradually the inhospitable e<lgc of the 
Sahara was passed, and the rich region of Scneganibia discovered, so 
tliat. ere his death in 1400, Ca|)e Verde, the westernmost point of the 
continent, had been rounded, and a district a little beyond the Gambia 
reached, while the island groups of the Madeiras. the Azores, and the 
Cape Verdes had been added to his countr)*'s dominions. 

Compared with the long stretch of the African coasts, this may 
seem but a small mchievement, but in itself is an indication of the 
Initial difficulties to be overcome. 

The first step bad been taken; the rest was comparatively easy. 
As an example of the far-reaching designs of Prince Henry, it might 
be noted that at an early stage he obtained from Rome Papal bulls 
granting to Portugal all countries found, not in the possession of 
a Christian monarch, us^uc od indet. And so, after his death, the 
quest for the Indies was resumed, and gradually the long eastern 
trend of the Guinea Coast explored, and then the still longer southern 
stretch, until, after a little more than twenty-five years had elapsed, 
an end to Africa was found, and a cape hard-by happily named the 
Cape of Good Hope. The way seemed clear, and ten years later was 
proved to be so, when the gallant Vasco da Gama led the first expedi- 
tion along a continuous ocean bighw*ay from Europe to India. 

The first shot fired by the Portuguese on the ifalabar Coast of 
India was the signal for the downfall of the commercial supremacy 
of Venice, and for three and a half centuries the great trade with the 
East was diverted, for some time to the exclu^ve benefit of Portugal , 
from its normal and ancient route up the Red Sea into a new Atlaotlo 
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path, until the old order was restored by the cutting of the Suer 
Canal. 

Tlic century-long quest of the Portuguese to find this way round 
Africa was not likely to pass without some rival routes being advo- 
cated, and one there was which bad a classic fiavor. 

To reach the East by sailing west was a natural corollary to the 
demonstration that the world was globular. Many of the Greek 
geographers had spoken of it, and though the famous Eratosthenes — 
who in the third century b. c. had measured the size of the eartli with 
greater accuracy than any one attained to until quite modern times — 
had dismissed the scheme as impracticable owing to the extent of 
intervening ocean, the later Ptolemy, with restricted ideas as to the 
size of the earth and exaggerated notions of the extent of Asia, made 
it appear but a short voyage from the west of Europe westward to 
the east of Asia. This scheme, first mooted about the middle of the 
hfteonth century by Paul Toscanelli, an astronomer of Florence, won 
little sympathy from the Portuguese, who were rightly committed to 
the African route, but found an ardent advocate in Columbus. 

After long waiting, in 1492, the consolidation of Spain, accomplished 
by the eviction of the Moors from their last stronghold in Granada, 
gave Columbus his opportunity, and in the service of Spain, the 
second of the two countries occupying the favorably situated Iberian 
Peninsula, he set out on his famous voyage, as the pioneer of West- 
ern exploration. A short voyage of less than five weeks from the 
Canaries, helped by the favoring trade-winds, revealed land, where 
land was anticipated. Asia had apparently been reached at the first 
attempt, by the easiest of voyages, and the name West Indies per- 
petuates the blunder to this day. 

Other voyages quickly followed, and presently the great wonder 
of a new and unsuspected world was revealed, lying like a great 
barrier to the immediate object of the Western quest, but instinct 
with the greatest possibilities. A new route to an old world had not 
been found, but the path to a vast new continent, hitherto undreamed 
of, had been laid bare. 

Twenty years after Columbus’s first voyage, the sea that lay be- 
yond the New World was first beheld by Nunez de Balboa, 

When with eascr tya 
He »tar’d at the PaciBc, aod all his mea 
Look'll at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak is Darien." 

But for all Keats’s fine imafination. the marvel of the Pacific was 
as unsuspected as had been the existence of the New World- America 
was supposed to lie close up to Aaa and only separated from it by 

It was nearly ten years later that Magellan, a native of Portugal 
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in lh€ service of Spain, found a poAsage through the e traits which 
bear his name, at the southern end of the barrier continent, and. 
after a voyage of unrivaled difficulties, revealed the vast extent of 
the PaciOc Ocean, which covers nearly half the wliole surface of the 
globe. In this notable voyage, — the most notable, as a contemporary 
chronicler quaintly remarks, since that of the patriarch Noah, — the 
East Indies, where the leader lost his life, were reached by a western 
route, while one ship out of five completed the circumnavigation of 
the globe with a handful of men, who on their return crawled as 
humble penitents in sackcloth and ashes through the streets of 
Seville, because, having unconsciously lost a day in (he voyage, they 
found that they had been keeping the fasts and festivals of their 
Churclt on the wrong dates. 

With the unveiling of the Atlantic in tlte fifteenth century, — the 
conversion of what had been a pathless barrier into a great field for 
maritime activity, — a new era begins, the medieval Med i terra non n 
epoch closes, and the modern oceanic period succeeds. The relative 
value of the position of the Iberian Peninsula for carrying out this 
great work was so preeminent that for some time Portugal and 
Spain were suffered to proceed unrivaled and unchecked. Indeed, 
by mutual agreement, a line of demarkation was drawn from north 
to south, about through the mouth of the Amazon, by which the 
whole undiscovered portions of the world were divided into two 
hemispheres, an eastern one for Portugal, a western one for Spain. 
But the very success which had been won wrought a revolution in 
the relative positions of the other lands in western Europe. England 
and France were equally well placed for undertaking western voyages. 

It was the King of France who, in the sixteenth century, is said 
to have ironically invited Portugal and Spain to produce the wilt 
of our father Adam which constituted them his sole heirs. It was 
Englaod, however, which mainly profited by the great change. Our 
island race of bold and skillful navigators had been only waiting for 
the opportunity of a field adequate to the display of latent powers. 
The time had come, and with the reign of Queen Elisabeth in tlie 
second half of the sixteenth century b^ins the expansion of England. 

Sir John Hawkins was one of the first to dispute the exclusive 
right of Spain to traffic with the West Indies. Sir Francis Drake, 
the first to rival Magellan as a circumnavigator of the globe, was 
the most brilliant leader In the long struggle for the mastery of the 
sea which led up to the great tragedy of the Spanish Armada. Sir 
Walter Ralegh, no less an organizer of exffioration than an explorer 
himself, by his attempts to colonize Viiginia laid the foundation for 
the Anglo-Saxon dominion of North America. 

Ralegh, Drake, and Hawkins, with most of thw associates, were 
all Devon men, and this was only to be expected, for the position 
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of Devon at the southwest corner of the land bears the same relation 
to the rest of England as in the earlier work the Iberian Peninsula 
bore to the rest of Europe* giving the Devon men for the time a 
posit is e advantage in the voyages undertaken to the famous cry of 
Westward, Ho! The period of their activity U ever recalled by the 
happy rhyme, which couples the dashing Drake with the famous 
Virgin Queen — 

Nature, to old England still 
CoDtloue these mistakes; 

Still give us for our Kinp such Queens, 

And for our Dux such Drakes.” 


It was an English merchant, resident in Spain, who first sug- 
gested that, if feasible, a polar passage to Cathay would prove the 
shortest route, shorter than either the Portuguese path round Africa 
or the Spanish one across the Pacific, and that England was most 
favorably placed for undertaking the attempt to find one. 

Attempts were accordingly made to discover a northeast passage, 
but soon a rival was found in the Dutch, who were equally well 
placed for such an undertaking. That the passage should eventually 
be completed long afterwards by Sweden is appropriate, when the 
position of that country is remembered. 

It is, however, rather with the long search for a northwest passage 
that our countrymen are associated. From the time of Sir Martin 
Frobisher, the Columbus of the scheme, Davis of the Straits, and 
Paftin of the Bay, their names have been written largely on the 
map of North America, until the last link was forged with the life 


of Hit John Franklin. 

When once England had ceased to lie on the outskirts of the 
known world, and had by the course of events become the centre 
of the land-masses of the globe, the path was clear to supremacy 
in maritime affairs. That the brilliant achievements of the sixteenth 
century were not continued in the seventeenth was due to mterna 
political conditions. A century that saw the unhappy introduction 
of the Stuart dynasty, and its collapse after all the horrors of civil 
war, was not favorable to external development. A period of n- 
ternul commotion is not adapted to external activity, onsequ . 
it is rather with the Dutch that the honors of exploration in the 
seventeenth century must rest. Boldly disputing the monopo y o 
the Cape route to the >:a5l Indies, they obtwned a fooling among 
those islands, and from that vantage-point prosecuted the unvcilmg 
of the great adjacent continent of AustralU. 

Unfortunately the region of New Holland, as ey ca . 
«hich was first discoverci, was mainly the arid western parts, and 
Tven when the continent was circumnavigated by Tasman, the 
fertile eastern coast was entirely missed. Hence, for the Dutch. 
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Australia remained a region of possible future colonization, rather 
than one to be readily exploited. 

A whole century was destined to pass before the fertile eastern 
shore was to be revealed, and then by a sailor of another nation, the 
English Captain Cook, who, after sailing in and out round the islands 
of New Zealand, of w'hich Tasman had only seen a fragment, ex- 
plored the whole of the east of Australia, and so opened the road 
to its colonization by a different nation from the Dutch. 

The name of Captain Cook serves as a reminder that the eighteenth 
century saw a revival of maritime activity in England, It is with 
the great Pacific Ocean that hb name is inseparably connected; 
east and west, north and south he penetrated to its utmost limits, 
revealing much of its wealth of islands, and finally sinking to rest in 
its waters, slain, like his great predecessor Magellan, in a petty 
skirmish, w’hile endeavoring to protect his men. 

Cook was the last of the great oceanic explorers. After him sail- 
ors were left, like Alexander, sighing for new worlds to conquer. 

The nineteenth century, save for attempts to penetrate the polar 
fastnesses, has been mainly concerned with the exploration of the 
interior of continents, id which representatives of many nations 
have been engaged, for none have had special advantages of position. 

The development of steam navigation has largely served to anni- 
hilate distance, and has destroyed much of the relative value of 
position, which gave some countries an advantage In earlier limoa. 
under other conditions. 

One interesting result has been a revival of the early Italian 
eminence in exploration, the Duke of the Abrussi's expedition hav- 
ing penetrated to the “Farthest North'* yet reached, while in the 
recent attack on the Antarctic there has been a striking combina- 
tion among a large number of countries. 

Finally, the fact that the great Universal Exposition is held this 
year at St. Louis, where we are assembled, in the heart of North 
America, suggests a reflection on a change in relative position, which 
has affected many districts at different epochs, owing to a tendency 
for the spread of civil) ratioo to follow the course of the sun in its 
westerly path, — as Wordsworth puls it. “Stepping a*estward seem 
to be a kind of heavenly destiny/' To the Assyrians of old, Eu- 
rope itself was the West — Erch ,* Moorish names in Portugol and 
Morocco represent the West of a later period, while Cape Finisterre 
similarly records the limit of the land. In the New World, the same 
phenomenon repeats itself, the centre of gravity in the distribution 
of its population moves steadily to the west, and the name of the 
“Far West*’ is losing its eariier ^gnificance. Already for some lime 
the waves of civilization have reached the far Pacific shore. 

One thought remains. The Middle Ages might fittingly be de- 
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scribed as a Mediterraoean epoch. Then followed the Atlantic 
period of modern times. The problems of the future seem largely 
bound up with the Paci6c, and, indeed, ^gns are not wanting that 
we are entering on a new era. 
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Within the past half-century our knowledge of the ocean has been 
very greatly extended by the explorations of scientific men belong- 
ing to nearly every civilised country. The depth of the ocean, the 
temperature, the composition, and the circulation of ocean waters, 
the nature and distribution of oceanic organisms and of marine 
deposits over the floor of the ocean, are now all known in (heir 
broad general outlines. We are at lest in a position to indicate, and 
to speculate concerning, the relations of oceanography to the other 
and older sciences, 

We DOW know that the greatest depth of the ocean below sea- 
level exceeds the height of the highest mountun above the sea- 
level. If Mount Everest, the highest mountain peak in the world, 
were placed in the Kero Deep tn the North Pacific, where a depth of 
31,600 feet has been recorded, its summit would be submerged by 
about 2600 feet, and if placed in the Nares Deep of the North 
Atlantic, where 28,000 feet have been recorded, it would form a small 
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islet 1000 feet above the waves. ‘ We now know about eighty-six 
areas in the ocean where there are depths exceeding three geograph- 
ical miles (3000 fathoms). These areas, in which depths greater 
ihun 3000 fathoms have been recorded, have been called deeps, and 
a distinctive name, like Nero Deep and Nares Deep, has been given to 
each one of them. On the other hand, there are in the ocean basins 
numerous cones, rising in some instances above sea-level and form- 
ing coral and volcanic islands, or rising It may be to a few hundreds 
of feet below the sea-level. These elevated cones rising from the 
ocean's floor seem for the most part to be of volcanic origin; when 
they do not rise to the sea-level they are covered with a white mantle 
of carbonate of lime shells, mostly of plankton organisms where 
their summits are submerged half a mile or more. Disregarding 
these elevations and depressions, which are after all of small extent, 
it may be said that the general level of the bed of the great ocean 
basins is submerged about tw'o and a half geographical miles beneath 
the general level of the surface of the continents. Were the ocean 
waters run olT the globe, the solid surface of the sphere would appear 
like two great irregular plains, one of which — the continental areas 
— would be elevated nearly three miles above the other, — the floor 
of the great ocean basins ; this is the fundamental geographical fact. 
In comparison with the size of our globe, this may seem a very small 
matter; still, it is important to inquire whether or not this great 
superficial appearance of the solid crust is part of its original 
structure, or has been brought about by agencies at work since the 
first crust was formed over the globe's incandescent surface, or since 
the first precipitation of water on the surface of our planet. 

Geodesists tell us that their observations point to a deflciency of 
matter beneath the continental areas, and it seems possible that 
oceanographical researches may give some hint as to how this defi- 
ciency of matter may be accounted tor. It is probable that most of the 
chlorine and sulphur now in combination in the ocean were carried 
down from the atmosphere with the first falls of rain on the surface 
of the primitive crust, In which we may suppose that all the silica was 
combined w'ith bases, such as the alkalies, lime, magnesia, iron, man- 
ganese, and alumina. At a high temperature silicic acid (SiOi) has a 
great affinity for bases, but at a low temperature it is replaced by car- 
bonic acid {COt), which resembles silicic acid in many of its properties; 
geological History might indeed be represented as a continuous strug- 
gle between these two radicals for the possesrion of bases, At a high 
temperature SiO, is successful, w'hile at a low temperature the vic- 
tory rests with COj. In all the ordinary disintegrating processes at 

' Greatoat d«plh lo the Piici6c (jrero Deep) * 5269 fathoms; greatest depth 
ill the Atlaotie (Kara Deep) » 4663 fathoms. 
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work OB the surface of the earth since the 6ret precipitation of rain, 
carbonic acid has been replacing silica from its bases; a large part 
of the silica thus set free goes to form the hydrated variety of silica, 
like opal, or ultimately free quarts. The bases are thus continually 
being Jeached out of the emerged rocks of the continents, and car- 
ried away to the ocean in solution, or in a colloid condition, the re* 
suit being the ultimate deposition of the greater part of the heavier 
materials in the abysmal regions of the ocean and an accumulation 
of the lighter refractory quarts on or near the continental areas. 

A detailed study of marine dcpo«ts shows that, while quarts-sand 
forms generally the largest part of the deposits close to the continents, 
quartr-sand is, on the other hand, almost wholly absent from the 
abysmal regions of the ocean far from land, except where the sea s\ir- 
face is affected by icebergs. The average chemical composition of 
terrigenous deports near land and of continental rocks shows about 
68 per cent of free and combined silica. On the other hand, the aver- 
age chemical composition of abysmal deposits show's only 36 per cent 
of silica. Conti nenUi rocks have an average specific gravity of 2.5. 
The abysmal deposits now forming on the door of the ocean would 
make up rocks with a speclhc gravity of over 3.1. The superdcial 
layers of the earth's crust on the continents must be, therefore, con- 
sidered specifically lighter than the superficial layers of the earth’s 
crust below the waters of the ocean. 

Everywhere along continental slopes and in inclosed seas we find a 
series of strata being formed in ail respects comparable w ith the strati- 
fied rocks of the geological series. Glauconite is to be found now 
forming on nearly all continental slopes, but it is not cnet w*ith in the 
deep-sea deposits far from land. This same mineral Is found in the 
same form as in recent deposits throughout the whole series of stratified 
rocks from the pre-Cambrian down to the present time, so that it is le- 
gitimate to assume that rocks in which it occurs were laid down close 
to continental land. Phospbatic nodules are very IntimAtely associ- 
ated with glauconitic deposits, and have the same distribution in the 
present seas; they are found along the submerged slopes of continental 
land, and are wry rarely met with in deep water far from continental 
shores- There is a similar association of pbospbatic nodules and glau- 
conite throughout the whole geological series of past ages. These phos- 
pbatic and glnuconitie rocks are now forming especially whero ocean 
currents from different sources and of different temperatures meet, as. 
for instance, off the United Sutes coasts in the Atlantic and Pacific, off 
the Cape of Good Hope, off eastern Australia, off Patagonia, and off 
J apan . In these area s there is a vast destruction of life , owing to sudden 
changes of temperature of the sea- water, The orgaaisms in the cold 
current are killed from a sudden rise of temperature, the animals in 
the warm current from a sudden lowering of the temperature. When 
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the tile-fish was nearly exterminated off the United States coasts 
id 1882, it was estimated that over hundreds of square miles there 
was a layer of dead marine fishes and other animals on the bottom 
six feet in depth. ThU vast destruction of marine organisms points 
clearly to the source of the phosphate in these deposits » and we 
obtain a bint as to the conditions under which greensand and rim- 
ilar rocks were laid down in past ages. Generally it may be arid that 
in the terrigenous deposits along continental shores we have rocks 
now in process of formation which resemble closely the stratified 
rocks of the continents, so that these rocks may all be said to 
have been formed in varying depths In inclosed seas or along the 
continental slopes within two or three hundred miles from land. 

It is quite different when we turn to the marine deposits now in 
process of formation towards the central portions of the great ocean 
basins. No geologist has yet been able to produce a specimen of a 
stratified rock which can with certainty be said to have been built up 
under conditions similar to those under which the typical red and 
chocolate clays, (he Pteropod and Olobigerina ooses, the Radiolarian 
and Diatom ooses of the central oceanic regions are laid down at the 
present time. These pelagic deposits cover conriderably more than 
one half of the surface of our planet. The typical pelagic deposits are 
principally made up of the shells and skeletons of calcareous and 
siliceous organisms now living in the surface waters and of inorganic 
material derived from submarine eruptions, or of pumice and volcanic 
dusts floated or wind-home from volcanic areas. The calcareous or- 
ganisms play a most important r61e in the pelagic deposits, and tlieir 
greater or leas abundance, or complete ab^nce, is more or lesa pus- 
sling to the oceanographer. If, for instance, we should find in the trop- 
ical or subtropical regions of the ocean a cup-shaped or horseshoe- 
shaped elevation rising from the deep floor of the ocean, having a dia- 
meter, say, of fifty miles across, and the summit or edges of the cup 
risi ng t o wit h in 6000 feet of the surf see of the ocean . while i a the in terior 
and on the outside of the cup the bottom descended to 20,000 feet be- 
low the waves, (hen we should find on the elevated edges of the cup 
deposits made up of 90 per cent of calcium carbonate, consisting almost 
wholly of the remains of pelagic organisms. As we descend into the 
hollow of the cup, or into the depths outride the cup, these organic 
remains would slowly disappear, till in (he deposit at the bottom In 
20,000 feet hardly a trace of calcareous organisms would be found, 
and the deposits there would consist of a red or chocolate clay derived 
from volcanic ejecta, with manganese-iron nodules, earbones of whales, 
sharks’ teeth, and some cosmic spherules derived from meteorite. 
This hypothetical case represents what is found again and again 
throughout the ocean basins. Where exactly similar surface condi- 
tions prevail at the surface of the ocean two wholly different marine 
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deposits are being formed on the floor of the ocean, the only varying 
condition being depth. The calcareous organisms are all dissolved 
away in falling through ao ocean 20,000 feet in depth, or soon after 
they reach the bottom, whereas they nearly all reach the bottom at 
a depth of 6000 or 6000 feet, and there accumulate so as to form an 
almost pure deposit of carbonate of lime. The clayey deposit at 
20,000 feet evidently accumulates with extreme slowness, the calc a* 
reous deposit at 6000 feet much more rapidly. The recent observa- 
tions of telegraph engineers appear to show that, at one place In the 
North Atlantic, Globigerina oose forms at the rate of about one inch 
in ten years. ^ In the case of terrigenous, as well a.s of pelagic de- 
posits, it has been shown that two very different deposits, both in 
organic and inorganic constituents, may be formed in the same 
area at the same time, but in different depths. 

All tliese considerations go to show that the deposits formed in 
inclosed seas and along the borders and slopes of emerged contin- 
ental land have again and again been shoved up on the continental 
areas to form dr>’ land, by the action of those internal forces called 
into play through the solid crust accommodating itself to a shrinking 
nucleus. And, further, it follows that more than one half of the sur- 
face of the planet — the abysmal regionaof the great ocean basins — 
may never have contributed to the formation of those stratified 
rocks of which continental land is so largely made up. The continents 
have been far from permanent and stable, but those areas on the sur- 
face of the planet now occupied by the continents and the adjacent 
marine terrigenous deposits appear, from the foregoing argument, 
to liave been the areas on the surface of the planet on w'hich con- 
tinental land has been situated from the very earliest ages. Tlie 
grand result of all the denuding and reconstructing agencies since the 
first precipitation of rain has been the building-up on these contin- 
ental areas of a great mass of lighter highly siliceous materials. If 
this has been the course of the evolution of the present continental 
areas, then it appears amply to account for the deflciency of matter 
beneath the continents indicated by pendulum observations, and for 
the alleged fact that along continental shores the plumb-line tends 
towards the ocean basins, where the heavier materials have been 
accumulating on the earth’s surface, ever since the first precipitation 
of water on the cooling crust. 


Tempeiature rosy be defined as that state of matter on which de- 
pends its relative readiness to give or to receive heat. Variations of 
temperature are intimately associated with all changes in nature, and 
nowhere are the effects of these variations of temperature more pro- 


^ to Ovr Knowttdge of tho Flow 

^f the NorA AlUniu Oemn, Roy. Gtoyr. Soe,, Extern PubUcaUoa, IS^, p. 21. 
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nounced than in the ocean. The relations of oceanography to many 
other sciences can best be exemplified by a consideration of the dis> 
tribution of temperature in the waters of the ocean. Nearly all the 
sun’s rays falling on water are at once diffused downwards to at least 
600 feet. So great is the thermal capacity of water that a unit of beat 
only raises the temperature one degree, while the same amount will 
raise tlie temperature of rocks four or five degrees. 

It is well known that our planet is surrounded by three atmo- 
spheres: one of oxygen, one of nitrogen, and one of water* vapor. In 
the case of oxygen and nitrogen a complete mixture takes place 
throughout the whole atmospheric envelope. A complete mixture 
never takes place in the case of water- vapor, because its equilibrium 
is continuously disturbed by changes of temperature, which may 
reduce the vapor to the liquid or solid stale; evaporation and con- 
densation, freezing and melting, are ceaseless at the surface of the 
earth. It has been shown by numerous observations that in the open 
ocean far from land the daily fluctuations of temperature in the 
surface waters do not exceed one degree F. Hence the atmo- 
sphere over the ocean may be regarded as resting on a surface 
the temperature of which is practically uniform at all hours of the 
day. This is in striking contrast to what takes place on the land 
surfaces, where solar and terrestrial radiation produce a very wide 
daily range of temperature. On the sand of the Sahara and the 
American deserts the temperature ranges about 100® from three a. m. 
to three ?. M. The temperature of the air immediately over the ocean 
has a slightly greater daily range than that of the water, — being 
some three or four degrees F., — but this is in no way comparable 
to the enormous daily range of the air resting on the land surfaces. 
Here we come on one of the prime factors of meteorology, which 
must be considered in connection with some other facts. As the 
diurnal oscillations of the barometer occur alike over the sea and 
land, it follows that this diurnal oscillation is caused by the direct 
and immediate beating of the molecules of the air and its aqueous 
vapor by solar radiation. Air with a large quantity of water- vapor 
absorbs more of the sun’s rays, becomes in consequence more heatc , 
and is specifically lighter than dry air; hence air ascends in cyclomc 
and descends in anii-cyclonic areas. The diurnal variation m t e 
elastic force of the rapor in the air is seen in its simplest form over 
the open ocean, and the diurnal variation in the force of the 
and the diurnal variation in the amount of cloud are both much less 
over the open ocean than over the land. All these conclusions 
derived from observations at sea go a long v'ay towards a rationa 
interpretation of many atmospheric phenomena, such as the un- 
equal distribution of the mass of the earth’s atmosphere, the ^ 
cending currents in cyclonic areas, the descending currents m an i- 
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cyclonic areas, the prevailing winda, and the greatly diversified 
climates in different parts of the worid. The aqueo-acrial ctirrcnts 
from sea to land, and the oceanic currents th\is brought about by 
changes of temperature in the atmosphere, are the great equaliaera 
of temperature in diverse regions; for instance, except for these 
cunents the mean winter temperature of London would be 17^ F. 
in place of 39® F., London thus being benefited 22® F., while the 
Shetland Islands to the north of Scotland are benefited 36® F. by 
the Gulf Stream and the aqueo-aerlal currents due to the winds 
from the southwest. 

At the surface of the earth, both on land and on sea, bands of 
equal temperature run more or less paraJlel Co the equator. This is 
true, notwithstanding the fact that oceanic currents cause wide 
deflections, as, for instance, in the case of the Gulf Stream: on the 
sea-fioor the bands of equal temperature run north and south along 
the continental shores. 

The extreme range of temperature in the surface waters of the 
ocean is from 28® to 95® F., and 84 per cent of the surface waters 
have a temperature exceeding 40® F. There is a circ urn- tropical 
zone where there is a high temperature and small range not exceeding 
10® F., which embraces moat of the coral-reef regions of the w'orld, and 
there are two circum-polar zones where there is a low temperature 
and small range not exceeding 10® F., where carbonate -of* lime 
secreting organisms are poorly developed. Between these two polar 
zones and the circum-tropical zone are two intermediate zones w'here 
there is a wide range of temperature. It is in these intermediate 
zones that 'warm currents occupy the surface at one season of the 
year and cold currents at another season, and here there is a con* 
sequent great destruction of marine life. This givea us some indica- 
tion of the conditions under w'hich phosphatic and glauconitic 
deposits were laid down in past ages. 

Many areas at the surface of the ocean used formerly to be re- 
garded as barren and devoid of life, but there are no such bsrren 
regions. The whole surface of the ocean — both in cold and w'arm 
waters, and down to a depth of 600 feet — must be regarded as a 
vast meadow, more extensive and more important than the vege- 
table covering on land-surfaces. Everywhere there are myriads of 
Diatoms, calcareous and other microscopic AIgs with a red-brown 
color, the chlorophyll in which is ever busy under the influence of the 
sun’s rays converting inorganic into organic compounds. These 
minute orgamsms are the original source of food for the vast ma- 
jority of marine animals both in the surface waters and on the floor 
of the ocean, even at the greatest depths. The reser>‘e food of these 
minute organisms U little globules of oU, instead of granules of 
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starch ^vhlch prevail in tenestri&l vegetatioD. This is doubtless the 
original source of the oil which appears Id marine fishes, birds, aod 
mamnials in such abundance. 

Many interesting physiological problems are suggested by the 
study of oceanography. In the ocean there are very few warm- 
blooded and air-breathing animals, and we have to deal chiefly 
with cold-blooded animals, the temperature of whose blood and 
bodies rises and falls with that of the water in which they live. In 
the tropics marine animals — for instance, a Copepod or Amphipod, 

pass all their lives in water with a temperature of SO® to 90® F, 

In the polar seas a quite similar animal passes the whole of its life 
in water below the freeaing-point. In these cases it is evident that 
the metabolism of the warm-water animal is much more rapid than 
that of the cold-water one; it reproduces its kind much more fre- 
quently, and its individual life is shorter than in the case of the cold- 
water animal. All chemical and all physiological changes take 
place much more rapidly in warm than in cold water. In cold sea- 
water there is much albuminoid ammonia, in warm water regions 
much saline ammonia, which fact points to more rapid change in the 
warm water of the ocean. By remembering these conditions wo may 


account for the fact that genera and species are much more numer- 
ous ir» the warm water, while on the other hand the species are few, 
but the individuals of a species are enormously greater, in the 
cold water. The animals in a tow-net from the tropics arc most 
probably not more than a few weeks old, whereas a amilar ^ojv-net in 
the polar waters captures animals, some a few weeks old, and oth^, 
it may be, years of age. It seems certain that the warn tropiw) 
waters are the most favorable for vigorous hfe and rapid change, 
and here the struggle for life is most severe, and the evolution oJ 
new species much more frequent, than in the co d waters o the 
poles or the deep sea. In this direction we must look for an 
tion of the so-called bipolarity in the distribution of 
A great characteristic of organisms in warm tropical 
th* very large quantity of ewbonate of lime they 
ocean. This is evident, not only in the mass.ve cora ^efs, but also 
in the abundance of calcareous organisms m 
t,opics-like coccospheres, Globigerin«, “ollu^s^ All 
limc-secreting organisms become less abundant as ne approach ttie 

may be safely asserted that at the present time lime is be g 
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cumulated towards the tropics through the action of lime-secreting 
orgaoignis which obUio the lime from the aulphate of lime in ace- 
water. 

The great abundance of pelagic larv* of benthonic organiams 
in warm tropical surface waters, their periodicity in the intermedi- 
ate aones with a wide range of temperature, and their almost total 
absence in poUr waters and in the deep sea, arc facts in distribution 
of great interest to the biologist and evc^utioniat, and may be ac- 
counted for by the varied temperature conditions in the several 
areas. 

The temperature conditions in the deep sea and ort the floor of the 
ocean form a striking contrast to those prevailing in the surface 
waters. The lines of equal temperature, instead of running parallel 
to the equator, as at the surface, run on the whole north and south, 
following the general trend of the continents. The a*ater which 
rests immediately on the ocean's floor in great depths has nearly 
everywhere a temperature under 40^ F., and a very large part of it 
is below the frees! ng-point. Only a small band running north and 
south in shallow water along the contineDtal shores has a tempera- 
ture over 40^ F. It follows, then, that much more than one half 
of the solid crust of our globe is kept at a low temperature at all 
times. The abysmal regions have not only a low temperature, but 
eternal darkness reigns there so far as the sun's rays are concerned; 
any motion which takes place in the water must be of extreme slow* 
ness. Transport and srosion do not take place in this deep region, 
which is an area of deposition. The materials composing the de- 
posits, being saturated with sea-water during immense periods of 
time, become highly altered, and secondary products are formed 
in and on the surface of the deporils. such as manganese-iron 
nodules, palagonits. and teoliUc crystals. 

The animals which have been able to accommodate themselves 
to life in the abysmal r^ions derive tbeir food primarily from the 
dead organisms and excreta which have fallen from the surface 
waters: they are, indeed, mud-eaters. There is much reason to be- 
lieve that the whole of the marine deporiCs are sooner or later 
eaten by organisms; it is, indeed, probable that all stratified rocks, 
whether marine or lacustrine, have in like manner passed through 
the intestines of animals. In many instances excreta of the 
benthonic animals are converted into glauconitic and phosphatic 
grains. Phosphorescent light plays a large part b the economy 
of marine organi^ns, and it is a remarkable fact that this phenomenon 
of phosphorescence has never been observed b any fresh-water 
organisms. Some deep-sea animals are blind, some have very large 
eyes, some have highly developed tentacular organs. Some have 
complicated organs for the emisaon of light, some aie many times 
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larger than their shallow* water allies, while others are much srnaller. 
All have a rather feeble development of calcareous shells and skele* 
tons and a rather sombre color. All these modifications can be 
satisfactorily explained by reference to the pressure, the tempera* 
ture, the food, the light, and other physical and biological conditions 
to which we have referred as prevailing in the deep water of the 
great ocean ba«ns. 

A point of some interest to paleontologists is that in deep marine 
deposits the remains of marine organisms which lived on the bottom 
in cold water with a temperature below sero are mingled with the 
remains of surface organisms which lived at a temperature of 80 ^ F. 

It has been shown by hundreds of analyses of ocean-water from all 
parts of the world that the chemical composition of sea-water, that is 
to say, the ratio of acids to bases in sea-salts, is very constant, with 
some insignificant exceptions. Sea-water has acted as a gigantic 
solvent; it almost certainly now contains every known chemical ele- 
ment. The salts now present in solution represent what water has 
been able to leach and filter out of the solid crust and sea- water 
has been able to retain in solution. The history of the composition of 
sea-water should be the complement of all the teirestrial changes 
that have taken place on the dry land of the continental areas. An en- 
deavor may be now made to trace that history, in the same way that 
the geologist and paleontologist trace the evolution of the stratified 
rocks. We have now many indications that the composition of the 
sea-water salts — or rather, the proportion in them of the various 
elements — has contbually changed from that of the primeval 
ocean. 

It has been pointed out that Radiolaria, Diatoms, and other silica- 
secreting Protosoa and Protophyta, are more abundant where sea- 
water mixes with a large amount of fresh water in the present ocean, 
as, for instance, in the tropical West Pacific and in the Antarctic. 
When we remember the abundance of Radiolaria in Paleosoic schists, 
it seems to show that in the early seas there was much more detntal 
and colloid silicate of alumina in ocean waters than at the present 
time, the oceans being on the whole much shallower and less salt. 
Again, in the present seas Hme-secreting organisms are much 
abundant in the warmest and saltest waters than elsewhere, 
indicates, when the small development of limestone in the earliest 
stratified formations is considered, that lime was less abundant m 
the pre-Cambrian oceans than in our seas. Indeed, water baore the 
formation of soil on the land surfaces would cany to the ocean 
very different salts in solution from those carried at this tiow. Po- 
tassium, for insUnce, is absorbed at the present time by all soils, and 
the same element has from the earliest times been extracted from 
the sea-water to form glauconite. Potassium is, then, probably much 
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less abundant now than in the primeval ocean. Lime has also been 
extracted in greater abundance in recent than in ancient seas. This 
occurs especially in the warmest and aaltest aeae. 

Marine organisms have had to accommodate themselves to the 
slowly-changing conditions of the ocean which I have just indicated, 
and it seems evident that the animal and vegetable protoplasm must 
have established fixed relations with the elements in solution in sea- 
water. This relation would almost certainly be handed on by heredity, 
for there is no reason for supposing that morphological structure can 
be banded down in this way, and not chemical composition. When 
we have a fuller knowledge of the chemical composition of the soft 
tissues of the different groups of marine organisms, and of the com- 
position of their circulatory fluids, we may possibly be able to read 
the history of the ocean as clearly as the paleontologist reads tbo 
history of the rocks. 



THE CULTIVATION OF MARINE AND FRBSH-WATER 

ANIMALS IN JAPAN 

BT E. inrSUKURI, PB.D. 

Pro/«Mor oj /mpmoi Unitergity, Tolcyg, Japan 

While the p&8turEg:eof c&ttle and the cultivation of plants marked 
very early steps in man’s advancement toward civilisation » the raidng 
of aquatic animals and pi ante, on any extensive scale, at all events, 
seems to belong to much later stages of human development. In fact, 
the cultivation of some marine animals has been rendered possible 
only by utilizing the most recent discoveries and methods of science. 
I believe, however, the time is now fast approaching when the in* 
crease of population on the earth, and the question of food-supply 
which must arise as a necessary consequence, will compel us to pay 
most serious attention to the utilisation for this purpose of what haa 
been termed the watery wastes.” 

For man to overhsh, and then to wait for the bounty of nature to 
replenish, or, failing that, to seek new fishing grounds, is, it seems to 
me, an act to be put in the same category with the doings of nomadic 
peoples w'andering from place to place in search of pastures. Here- 
after, streams, rivers, lakes, and seas will have, so to speak, to be 
pushed to a more efficient degree of cultivation and made to yield 
their utmost for us. It is perhaps superfluous for me to state this 
before an audience in America, for I think all candid persons will 
admit that the United States, with her Bureau of Fisheries, is leading 
other nations in bold scientific attempts in this direction. 

Nor is it simply from the utilitarian standpoint that more attention 
is likely to be paid in future to the cultivation of aquatic organisms. 
Far be it from me to depreciate in any way beautiful modern labor- 
atory technique, but I think all will agree the time is now gone by 
when science considered that when the morphology of an animal has 
been made out in the laboratory all that is worth knowing about it has 
been exhausted, We have been apt to forget that animals are living 
entities, and not simply a collection of dead tissues. But we are now 
beginning to realize that In order to arrive at the proper understand- 
ing of biological phenomena we must, in addition to laboratory meth- 
ods, observe living animals in their natural environment, or study 
them by subjecting them to accurate scientific experiments. To show 
the efficiency and intricate nature of the new methods, I need onl} 
refer to the important results obtained by Professor Ewart, of Edin- 
burgh. And America has also already started a zoological experi- 
mental farm, under the able directorship of Professor Davenport. 
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From this standpoint the cultivation of various organistcis becomes 
an important and necessary aid to scienti6e researches, and it is 
partly for this reason that I venture to call your attention to acme 
of the more successful of culture methods practiced in Japan. 

Japan, I need hardly remind you, consists of an immense number of 
islands, large and small. In proportion to its area, which is nearly 
160,000 square miles, its coastriine is immense, being, roughly speak- 
ing, 20,000 miles. This is broken up into bays, estuaries, inlets, and 
straits of all sorts and shapes, with an unusually rich fauna of marine 
organisms everywhere. In addition, the country is dotted with lakes 
and smaller bodies of fresh tvater. Put these natural conditions to- 
gether W'ith the facta that the population, in some districts at least, 
has been extremely dense, and that tmtil within comparatively recent 
times hardly any animal flesh w*as taken as food, and even at the 
present day the principal food of the general mass of people consists 
of vegetables and fish, — it tvould be strange indeed if the cultivation 
of some aquatic organisms had not developed under these circum- 
stances. And such U actually (he case. For instaoce, the oyster cul- 
ture of Hiroshima and the algn culture of Tokyo Bay are w*ell-known 
industries which have been carried on for hundreds of years. Within 
recent times there has been a development of a number of such enter- 
prises, some of which are interesting even from the purely scientific 
standpoint. U is my intention to call your attention to the more 
Important of these culture-methods, giving preference to those w'hlch 
are peculiar to Japan, and which might be interesting not only from 
the economic aspect, but as a means of scientific investigation. 

Tk9 Snajffnng-Turilt, or SofuShtU Torlmte, *‘Suppcn'* (Trionyx 

japcmietis ScbWgel) 

The place occupied among gastronomical delicacies by the diamond- 
back terrapin in America and by the green turtle In England is taken 
by the suppon, or the anapping-turtle, in Japan. The three are equally 
esteemed and equally high-priced, but the Japanese epicure has this 
advantage over his brothers of other lands, he has no longer any 
fear of having the supply of the luscious reptile exhausted. This de- 
sirable condition Is owing to the successful efforts of a Mr. Hatton, 
who has spared no pains to bring his turtle-farms to a high pitch of 
perfection, and is able to turn out tens of thousands of these reptiles 
every year. As his are, so far as I am aware, the only turtle-farms in 
the world which are highly successful, a description of lus establish- 
ment and methods will, I think, prove Interesting and sen'e as a guide 
to those who may have similar undertakings in view. In passing, I 
may remark that I have known Mr. Hattori these twenty years and 
have spent a number of summers on his original farm, collecting, with 
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his kind consent, ample materials for my studies on the development 
of Chelonia. In return, Mr. Hattori is kind enough to say some of 
the facts and suggestions I have been able to give him, based on my 
embryological studies, have been of service in carrying out improve- 
ments. 

The Hattori family has lived a long time In Fukagawa, a suburb of 
Tokyo, which lies on the “Surrey'^ side of the Sumida River, and 
which, having been originally reclaimed from the sea, is low and full 
of lumber-ponds ’ and until recently of paddy-fields. The occupation 
of the family was that of collecting and selling river-fishes, such as 
the carp, the eel, and the crucian carp, and of raising goldfishes, in 
addition to the ordinary farmer's work. As far back as in the forties 
of the last century, the high price commanded by the ''suppon ’’ seems 
to have suggested to the father and the uncle of the present Hattori 
the desirability of cultivating it, and this idea, once started, seems 
never to have been lost sight of, although lying in abeyance for a long 
lime. 

In 2866 the first large turtle was caught, and since then additions 
have been made by purchase from time to time, so that in 1868 
there were fifteen, and by 1874 the number reached fifty, which 
were all very healthy, with a good admixture of males and females. 
In 1S7S these were placed In a small pond of 36 tsubos,^ with an 
island in the centre which was intended for the turtles to lay eggs 
on. They, however, seemed to prefer for this purpose the space 
between the water-edge and the outer inclosure; hence, to suit the 
tastes of the reptile, the pond was hastily modified into a form 
very much like the one In use at the present day. That year over 
one hundred young were hatched, but, unfortunately, they were 
allowed to enter the pond in which the adults lived, and all but 
twenty-three of them w*ere devoured, making it evident that some 
means were necessary to protect them from their unnatural parents. 
Tlius was gradually evolved the present system of cultivation. 

In general appearance a turtle-farm is at a first glance nothing 
but a number of rectangular ponds, large and small, the large ones 
having a sire of several thousand tsubos. The ponds are undergoing 
constant modification, being united or separated just as need arises, 
so that their number may vary considerably at different times, 
Figure 1 gives the plan of the Hattori turtle-farm at Fukagawa as at 
present laid out. There pass through the farm two small canals which 
communicate on the one hand with the river across the road, and on 
the other with the ponds, so that the water can be drawn into, or 
emptied from, each of them at will. 



land surfaces. 
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All the ponds, whether [erge or small, are constructed very much 
on the same plan. They are limited on th^r four sides by plank 
walls, the top of which may either be on the level of the ground 
(see the right side of the section. Fig. 2), or may be more than a foot 
above the ground when tw*o ponds are contiguous (the left side, Fig. 2) . 
In either case the plank wall has a cross^plank of some width at 
right angles to It on its top, and is also buried some inches in the 
ground. The former arrangement is, of course, to prevent the tor- 
toises from climbing over the wall, and the latter to prevent them 
from dig^ng holes in the ground and making their escape in that 
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way, while at the same time it serves to exclude the moles. On the 
ioner side of the plank wall there Is more or less of a level space, 
and then a downward incline of three or (our feet. At the foot of 
this incline and directly around the water’s edge there is another 
level space which enables people to walk around the pond. From the 
edge of the water the bottom of the pond deepens rather rapidly 
for a space of some three feet, and there reaches the general level of 
the bottom, which is about two feet below the level of the water. 
The greatest depth of a pood is about three feet and is always 
toward the water-gate by which the pond communicates with the 
canals. The bottom is of soft, dark mud, several inches thick, into 
which the tortoises are able to retire to pass the winter. 

On a turtle-farm one or more of the poods is always reser\'ed for 
large breeding individuals, or ‘'parenU,*' as they are called. The 
just-hatched young or the first-year ones must have ponds of their 
own, as must also the second-year once; those of the third, fourth, 
and fifth years may be more or less mixed. 

In order to ^ve a connected account of the raising of tortoises, we 
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might b«gin Tvlth a description of the pond for large breeding indi- 
viduals, or ‘'parents/’ and with an account of egg-laying and hatching, 

The “parents' pond” does not differ in any remarkable way 
from the general plan of a pond given above. Usually one of the 
largest ponds is chosen, and it can be distinguished from the others, 
because one or two of its slopes are usually kept up very carefully, 
while the other slopes, or those of other poods, are apt to be worn by 
rain and wind and to become rugged. These well-kept slopes are 
i!ivariably on the warmer sides, where the sun pours down its mid- 
summer rays longest, and are carefully worked over in the spring 
so that the tortoises will find it easy to dig holes in them. In the 
breeding-season these sides are seen to be covered with wire baskets 
which mark the places where the eggs have been laid. 

Copulation takes place on the surface of the water in the spring, 
Egg- deposition begins in the last part of ilay and continues up to 
the middle of August. Each female lays during that time two to 
four deposits, the number differing with individuals and with years, ^ 
The process of egg-deposition is very interesting. A female comes out 
of the w'ater and wanders about a little while on the banks of the 
pond in search of a suitable locality in which to deposit eggs. Hav- 
ing finally chosen a spot, with her head directed up the bank, she 
firmly implants her outstretched forefeet on the earth, and during 
the w'hole operation never moves these. The process of egg-deposi- 
tion, which takes altogether about twenty minutes, may be divided 
into three portions, occupying about the same length of time, namely : 
ll) digging a hole, (2) dropping eggs in it, and (3) closing the hole. 
The digging of the hole is done entirely with the hind legs. Each, 
with its nails outstretched, is moved firmly from side to side — that 
Is, the right foot from right to left and the left from left to right, 
and the two are worked in a r^ular alternation, while the body is 
swayed a little from side to side, accompanying the motion of the 
legs. The force put in the lateral pressure of the feet is so strong 
that the earth that has been dug out is sometimes thrown off to a 
distance of 10 feet or more, although the largest part of it is heaped 
up around the hole. Digging seems to be continued ss long as there 
is any earth within the reach of the legs to be brought up. The 
result is a squarish hole with the angles rounded off, and although 
Us size differs with the size of the female, it is generally about three to 
four inches across at the entrance, with the depth and width inside 
about four inches or more. When digging is finished eggs are dropp^ 
from the cloaca into the hole, which naturally lies just below it. 
The eggs are heaped up without any order, but, there being no cha- 
lazia, the yolk Is able to rotate in any direction, and the blastoderm, 

' See my notes: “How many limes does the snapping-lurtls lay eggs in one 
soason?" Zoclogiccl A/opari«, vol- vu, p. 143. 1895, Tokyo. 
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having the least specific gravity, always occupies the highest spot 
of the yolk in whatever position the egg may happen to be dropped. 
The eggs are generally spherical in shape, although sometimes more 
or less oblate. Their diameter is In the neighborhood of twenty 
millimeters, the largest being as large as tnrenty'four millimeters, 
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the others smaller according to the use of the females. The number 
of eggs in one deposit varies from seventeen or eighteen up to twenty- 
eight or more, the smaller individuals producing the smaller number. 

When the eggs have all been deposited, the turtle’s legs are 
again put in requisition, this time to fill up the hole, which is done 
by alternate motions as before. The earth about the hole is used at 
first, but search is made for more loose earth for a little distance, as 
far around as the legs can reach with a slight motion of the body 
either to the right or left without moving the front legs. Toward 
the end of the process the loose earth is tramj^ed down. When the 
hole is well filled up to the level of the ground, the turtle turns 
around and goes immediately down into the water, not casting e\’en 
one backward glance. 

I have noticed an interesUng contrast between the behavior of 
Trienyx and of CUmmys during the egg-deposition. If one wants 
to wa^h a Truinyx depoating eggs, one has to crawl on all fours 
behind the plank wall of the pond and peep through a hole, being 
careful not to show one’s self. Tbe moment the snapping-tmtle sees 
any one, it stops in whatever part of tbe egg-laying process it may be 
engaged and plunges straight into the water. Utteriy different U the 
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behavior of Clemmy9. When once it begins the process of egg-laying 
it is never deterred from carrying it out, no matter how near or how 
boldly one may approach. Whenever I watched a Clemmyi working 
away in the direct midsummer rays, with its carapace all dried up 
and with its eyes alone moist, I could not help comparing it to a slave 
of duty fulfilling bis fate with tears in his eyes. What causes such 
a difference of behavior in the two species? What is its signihcance? 
What difference in the nervous system corresponds to it? 

The traces of a spot where the snapping-turtle has laid eggs are 
( 1 ) the two marks made by the forepaws holding on to the earth 
during the whole operation, and (2) a disturbed place some distance 
back of the line of the forepaws where the hole has been made. The 
three marks are at the angles of a triangle. 1 have noticed a very 
interesting fact in regard to these traces. When a young female is 
depositing her first eggs, she is very clumsy, the hole being badly 
made and the filling-in of it very imperfect, so that often a part of it 
remains open. Old females are extremely neat in their doings, and 
one can determine at once the age and size of the female by the 
skill displayed and by the distance between the three marks of egg- 
deposition. This shows that, although the elaborate actions neces- 
sary In egg-laying must be, in the main, due to instinct, each indi- 
vidual has to add its own experience to the inherited impulses, and 
is able thus only to accomplish the de^red end with perfection. 

In Hattori’s farm a person goes around the ‘‘parents* pond’' once 
a day or so and covers up with wire baskets all the new deposits 
made since the last visit. Each basket may be marked w*ith the date 
if necessary. This covering serves a twofold purpose, — the obvious 
one of marking the place, and in addition that of keeping other 
females from digging in the same spot. When hundreds, or even 
thousands, of these baskets are seen along the bank of a “parents' 
pond,” it is a sight to gladden the heart of an embryologist, to say 
nothing of that of the proprietor. 

The hatching of the eggs takes, on an average, sixty days. The 
time may be considerably shortened, or lengthened, according to 
whether the summer is hot and the sun pours down its strong rays 
day after day, or whether there is much rain and the heat not great. 
It may become less than forty days or more than eighty days. 
By the time the last deposits of eggs are made in the middle of 
August, the early ones, which were laid in May or June, are ready 
to hatch: and inasmuch as, if small tortoises that have just emerged 
from the eggs are allowed to get into the "parents’ pond,” they 
.are devoured by their unnatural fathers and mothers, a special ar- 
rangement has now to be put up to prevent this- The left side of the 
plan in Fig. 2 is intended to show this arrangement- Long planks 
about eight inches wide are put up lengthwise around the edge of 
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the pond, leaving perliaps one foot margiix between them and the 
water. Two successive planks are not placed contiguous, but a space 
of about three feel is left between every two, and closed by a bam- 
boo screen put up in the sha|)e of an arc of a circle, with its con- 
vexity towaixl the pond. Thus the Rlo|>e or the bank where the 
eggs have been clejKwiled is completely cutoff from the pond itself. 
IiHhe centre of every pocket-like arched space made by a bamboo 
screen an earthenware jar is placed, with its top on the level of 
the ground, and some water is put into it. Tins elaborate arrange- 
meid is for the reception of the young tortoises, which, as soon as 
thov break through the egg-shells, — those l>elonging to the same 
deposit generally coming out at the oanie time, — crawl up lo the 
surface of tlie ground by a bole or holes made by themselves, and go 
straight down the incline toward the iwiiU, as naturally us the 
iluckhng takes to the water. They are stoppetl, however, in their 
downward hydroluxic course by the plunks put up. as stated before, 
around the iwnd, ami lliev crawl along I lie length of the planks, 
and sooner or later drop into the jars placed in tlic reces-ses be- 
tween every two plunks- A man going armind once or twice a day 
can easily collect fi'om these jars all the young hatched since the 


lust vihit- , , I I 

The young just )i at died ai'e pul intoa |>ond or (wndsby themselves 
jiiveii finely clioppeU meut of .•> fish like tlie pilclmnt. Tins i» 
,ontiune<l tl.rough Septeinijcr. In l)<-lo1«-r Tnon^z ceases lo take 
food, uiKl finally biirro«-8 into llic imKl.ly bottom of the pond to 
lul;enu.lc, coming ..ul only in April or May. Tl.c young are ca led 
the first-vear ones nnlil li.ev come out of their winter sleep, wlien 
they are n.lled ll.e s..e.,iu|.ye»r young. At first the same kmd .. food 
is given these as Ihal given lo the first-year young, but gradua b 
this mav be repluced by that given lo older indiyidnals nanjclj. 
anv fishoneat or ornsbed bivalve... etc. I-ro.n the third to the fiW. 
war, hiclusive, the young need no. I« kepi in po.tds 
ing to age, bnt mav 1* more or les.s tnixed. tf nc'Cssary. The >on g 
onlii-u vears are also the liest and iii<«t delicate tor eating, a 
are the ones nt.v.t sold it. tl.e market. In the s,.-cth 
.aainrilv, and n.ay l^^gin to .leposil eggs, although not f" ^ 

(ill two or tl.ree years later. How old lhe.se snappmg-ln.lles Ine 
be is not known. Tl..«e one fool and more in length of caraj.ate 
I;;,," brntanv vears old. The following table gives the average s.se 
of the carapace and ll.e weigl.t of the young: 
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I^rnsth in 

Breadth 

Wciglit in 

Age. 

centime- 

lord. 

in eenti- 
melcn. 

grams. 

/ast hfttched 

2.7 

25 

23 

Fiist year 

4,S 

4.2 

Second v«ar 

., . 105 

85 

ICO 

Third yi^r 

»2.5 

10..S 

son 

Fourth vear 

. . . 10 .0 

13 5 

553 

Fifth year 

. . . 17.5 

15.1 

750 


One of the most Important questions in turtle-farming is that of 
food-supply. The profit depends largely on whether a constant 
supply of healthful food can be obtained cheaply and abundantly. 
In the Hattori farm chief dependence in this respect is laid on the 
“shiofuki" shell {Moetra venniformii, Deshayes) which occurs ir» 
enormous quantities in the Day of Tokyo. These shells are cru.shcd 
under a heavy millstone rolled in a long groove in which they arc 
placed. Other kinds of food given are any dried fish-scraps, silkworm 
pups, boiled wheat-grains, etc. 

A curious part of the ecological relations of a turtle-pond is tlil.c 
It would be supposed that putting other animals in the same pond 
with the snapping-turtles would be detrimental to the vcclfare of 
t he 1 a tter, bu t ex perience has proved Just I he con t rary . 1 1 is n o w foun d 
best to put such fishes as carp and eels in the same ponds with the 
turtles. The reason. 1 am told, is that these fishes stir up mud and 
keep the water of the pond always turbid, and this is essential to 
the well-being of the turtles, as is proved when the messmates are 
taken out of the pond. Dirt and mud then settling down, and the 
water becoming clear and transparent, the turtles, which are ex- 
tremely timid, will not go about searching for food, and thus very 
undesirable results are brought about. 

The business of turtle-raising has thrived w*ell. When I first be- 
came acquainted with the turtle-farm, now over twenty years ago. 
it was a small affair with only a few small ponds, and the eggs 
hatched out in one year were, all told, not much over 1000. Now 
the enterprise embraces three establishments: (1) The original farm 
at Fukagaw'a, Tokyo, now enlarged to seven acres; (2) the large 
farm at Malsaka, near Hamamatsu, province of Totomi. over 25 
acres, w'hither the main part of the business has been transferred: 
and (3) the second farm in Fukagawa. about two acres in extent. 
These three establishments together will yield this year (1004) 
about 4100 egg- deposits, which means 32,000 ^gs, counting 20 eggs 
to a depoat on an average. Probably 70.000 young will be hatched 
from these, and, deducting 10 per cent loss before the third year, 
there will be about 60,000 ‘^suppon^’ ready for the market in three 
years. The turtles sold in a year in Osaka. Tokyo. Nagoya, and a 
few other towns weigh about 2000 kwM (-16.500 pounds), and are 
worth about 6.50 to 7.50 yen (1 yen -$0.50) per kwan. 
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There are several minor turtle^farms be^des those mentioned 
above, but a$ they are al) modeled after those under Mr. Hattorrs 
management, they need not be described further. 

The Goldfitk iC(iras$iui auratug, Linnsus) 

The goldfish is the characteristically Oriental domesticated fish. 
Its beautiful bright coloration and graceful form, with long, flowing 
hns. appeal most strongly to one's sense of the beautiful. It also is 
intensely interesting from the scientific standpoint, and proves a 
source of endless surprises to the biologist, for it is a plastic material 
with which skillful breeding can, within certain limits, do almost 
anything. Our goldfish-breeders seem to have understood the 
principle of "breeding to a point" to perfection, and I have often 
been interested in hearing some of them talk in a way which re* 
minded me of passages in the Origin of or other Dar- 

winian writings. This must be considered remarkable, for these 
breeders are. as a general thing, ivithout much education, and have 
obtained all their knowledge from the practical handling of the fish. 

The history of the gold- 
fish is lost in obscurity. 

Like so many things in 
Japan, it seems to be an 
importation from China. 

There is a record that 
about four hundred years 
.)go ^ that is, about the 
year 1500 — some goldfish 
were brought from China 
to Sakai, a town near Osaka. The breed then brought in is said to 
be that now known as the "wakin." There must also have been 
several later importations, and the Japanese must have improved 
vaslly on the original forms, as in so many other cases of things 
introduced from foreign countries. Several varieties have thus re- 
sulted, but before proceeding to describe these I may say a few 
words about goldfish in general. A characteristic of the goldfish, 
no matter of what variety, is that the black pigment with which 
the body is uniformly colored when first hatched from the c^ dis- 
appears in a year or so and giN-es place to bright colow, which are 
of various shades between carmine and vermilion red, and which 
may be either spread all over the body or variegated with white in 
various degrees. A fish that is entirely white fetches no price in 
the market, and is mercilessly eliminated m the first year. A fish 
with the white body variegated with red around the lips and on 
the opercula and all the fins is considered to have the best colors- 
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tion. The dorsal fin is either single or absent. The tail may remain 
simple, as in ordinary fishes, but should best split open and spread 
out horizonUUy, when it is therefore three- lobed (Fig. 3, a), but 
quite as frequently it may be split in the median lines, when it is 
four-lobed (Fig. 3, 6). The anal fin may also very often split oper* 
and become paired.' 

There are five well-established vanedes the goldfi.d) in Japan, 
and in addition one or two which have not become so common as 
yet. I will go over these varietie.i briefly: 

(1) The **w*akin'’ (literally Japanese goldfish). This has a shape 
nearest the norma) form of a fish, The body is slender and long, 
closely resembling that of the common crucian carp. The tail may 
be single, vertical, and norma), but should, (o Iw a good form, split 
open and become either three-lobed or four^lobccl. Tins may. in 
short, be characterised as the bright-colored variety of the common 
Corasstus auraiu$, with or without the modified tail. 

(2) The *'r 3 *ukm'’ (literally ‘'Loochoo" goldfish), also called the 

Nagasaki.” The first name may posdbly denote whence the 

variety came originally. The body is strikingly shortened. — this 
being one of the points to w'hich the variety was bred. — and has 
a rounded, bulged-out abdomen. The tail and all the fins are long and 
flowing, the former being as long as or even longer than the body. 
This, in my opinion, is the most beautiful breed. A *'ryukin” two 
or three years old, slowiy swimming with its long, flowing, graceful 
fins and tail, full of quiet dignity. 1 can liken to nothing so much 
as to Japanese court ladies of olden times, dressed in long robes 
and walking with quiet grace and dignity. 

(3) The “ranchu,” also called “maruko” {literally, round fish), 
“shishigashira” (literally, lion- headed), and sometimes ”Corean 
goldfish.” This is distinguished by its rather broad head, its extremely 
short, almost globular body, the short tail, and the absence of the 
dorsal fin. Some individuals of this variety develop in the second 
year, or at the latest in the third year, a number of peculiar wart- 
like protuberances all over the head, making it look as if it had 
a low coxcomb or some skin disease. Such fish ore called the ” shishi- 
gsshira,” or ‘‘lion -headed.” This variety is seen often swimming 
upride dow-n, a fact with which (he absence of the dorsal fin probably 
has something to do. 

(4) The ”oranda-shishigashira” (literally, Dutch lion-headed). 
The adjective Dutch is known to have nothing to do with (he place 
of origin of the fish, but was attached to the name to denote some- 
thing novel. This variety was produced in Osaka in the forties of the 
last century by crosring the “ryukin” with the “ranchu.” There- 
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fore, it possesses a body more or less like that of the “ryukin" with 
tl)e dorsal fin, but from the second year or thereabouts the head 
begins to develop the wart-like protuberances described under the 
" ranchu.” When fully developed, this breed is, to my mind at least, 
anything but beautiful. It is cultivated near Kyoto or Osaka, while 
the “ryukin” is reared mostly in Tokyo. 

The above four breeds are common, and can be seen in almost 
any goldfish-seller's. There are some other rarer or newer varieties: 

(5) The "'shukin." This is a breed only recently produced by my 
friend. Mr. Akiyama, a skillful goldhsh* breeder of Tokyo, and also 
produced independent!)^ in Osaka. It was obtained by crossing the 
"‘oranda-shishigashira*' with the ^*ranchu.’' It is 'Mion-headed,*' 
— that is, has warts on the head, has the globular body of the 
"ranchu" without any dorsal fin, but it has a long, (lowing tail. It 
may be characterised as a long-tailed variety of the ''ranchu.’’ 

(6) The "dem^” (literally "protruding eyes" or "telescope- 
6sh"). Contrary to what is stated in many American and European 
books, the telescope-hsh is only a recent introduction into Japan, 
In fact, it was brought to Japan at the end of the late Japan-China 
war (1804'd5). As is well known, in this variety the large eyeballs 
have started out of the skull and protrude sideways from the head, 
which thus somewhat resembles (although only superficially) that of 
the hammer-headed shark. The body isahort; the color is yellowish, 
or at least not usually bright red, and often has black spots or ir- 
regular black patches scattered over the body. It should be stated 
that the first-year young have the eyes in the normal position, the 
jjrolrusion occurring gradually in the course of growth and not 
through any artificial devices. These fish, when fully grown, are apt 
to strike their eyes against the sides of the ponds, tubs, etc., in 
which they are kept, and to injure them ao that they often become 
blind. In nature, therefore, such a protruding eye must be a distinct 
disadvantage, and would never have been produced except by arti- 
ficial selection. 

(7) The "dem^-ranchu." This variety is not yet naturalized 
in Japan, having been imported from China only within the ]M 
two or three years. Of all the extraordinary and odd-look mg fishes, 
it certainly is far in the lead in many respects, and is interesting 
as showing how far man can proceed in modifying nature. It is 
a telescope-fish with a short globular body resembling the "ranchu, 
and, like it. without the doml fin. The eyes have a«umed a most 
extraordinary position. The ordinary telescope-fish is odd enough, 
with the eyes protruding, but in this variety dislocation 

step farther. The eyes have not only started out of the head, but 
have turned upward ninety degrees, and have their pupils looking 
straight skyward. For this reason I should be loclmed to call this 
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the "astronomwal telescope-fi$U/’ As a fish, it is so monstrous that 
it gives one almost uncomfortable feelings. 

It is an interesting fact that in the forms without any dorsal fin, 
many young show more or less traces of that fin. Sometimes tlierc 
may be only the first spine, at other times only a few spines, at still 
others a little bit of a fin, etc., showing that (he fin must have been 
bred off comparatively recently. 

There can be no doubt that of the.«c varieties (he “wakin” is (he 
most primitive, as can be seen from its shape, as well as from (he 
fact that it is much hardier than the others, and therefore easier to 
rear. The ’‘ryukin** is next the *‘wakin''*in its nearness (o the 
original Corautut^ It is still like an ordinary fish, although its short- 
ened body and long, fiowlng fins show that changes have already 
gone very far. The '*runchu'’ seems farther removed from the orig- 
inal type, as its globular body and the absence of the dorsal fin well 
testify. The relations that these three varieties hold to one another 
are involved in obscurity. Some think (hat the '‘ryuklh" is a cross 
1>etween the 'Svakin" and the "ranchu." but I think that this can 
hartlly be so. i am inclined to think that the **r 3 *ukin’' must have 
been bred from ancestors somewhat like the *‘wakin’* by careful 
selection, and that the **ranchu'* is the offshoot of another branch 
which must have separated from the '*wakin” stem very early. The 
cross between the “ryuJtin" and the "ranchu" is the "oranda- 
shishigashira;’ and this, crossed again with (he '^ranchu/* is the 
'*shukin.'’ An interesting fact is (hat in (he first cross both the 
clorsal and the (ail fins are long, but in the second cross (he dorsal 
fin is lost, while the tail is not only retained, but remains long. 
Expressed in a diagram, the supposed genealogy would be as fol- 
lows: 
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The goldhsh is very commoD in J&p&n, and more or less reared in 
all parts, but the main centres of cultivation are Tokyo, Osaka, and 
Koriyama (a small town near Kara, where almost every household 
engages in this business). Each of these places has its own peculiar* 
ities in the method of raising, but the differences are, on the whole, in 
minor detculs only. In Tokyo goldfish-breeders are all located in low- 
lying parts of the city, where ponds, a tine qua non of this business, 
can be easily made. 

One establishment is very much like another, the principal differ- 
ences being in the number and size of ponds. There is always a num- 
ber of shallow ponds, sometimes to the number of ten or more. 
Shallow dishes, slung by three strings from bamboo poles stuck in 
the muddy bottom of the pond, are the dishes in which food is 
given to the goldfish. Besides these shallow ponds there is always 
a large number of shallow cement basins of various sizes, some as 
small as three feet by three, other# as large as twelve feet by twelve, 
with intermediate «ies of all sorts. They are very shallow, be- 
ing not more than a few inches deep, can be easily drained or filled, 
and can be shaded or exposed to the sun at will. A visit to such 
an establishment would delight the hearts of not only children, but 
grow*n-up persons who love bright colors and graceful forms, for the 
ponds are full of brilliantly colored fish of all ages and sizes. Here 
are huge fourth-year ‘Svakin,*' there graceful second-year *‘ryukin,’' 
0 ff t he re fi ne ' ' ranc h u. " Orn amental 1 ittle carps, li ttle tortoises , and 
tiny fish called “medaka" (Ap/ocAei/ua lalipet) are also generally 


found in the goldfish-breeders' establishments. 

The process of rearing goldfish is in its main outline as follows: 
Large goldfish that are three or four years old, with good forms and 
healthy in every respect, are carefully selected for the purpose of 
breeding. This takes place any time between the last part of March 
and the middle of June, the usual lime being in April and May. At 
this .season the color of the fish becomes more brilliant than ever, and 
small, low warts that can barely be felt with one’s finger are said to be 
produced on the opercula of the male. Both sexes crowd together, 
causing great commotion in poods in which they are kept, Plenty of 
a water-weed (“kingyomo,” or “matsumo," CeraiophyUum dtmersum 
Linn® us), or bundles of fine roots of the willow-tree, are placed in the 
pond, and on them the goldfish lay their eggs. It is an interesting 
fact that goldfish-breeders are able to control, within a certain limit, 
the time of deposition of eggs. If the fish are given plenty of food 
beforehand, and then the water of the pond in which they are kept is 
renewed, or if they are placed in another pond, they will deposit eggs 
in a day or two. On the contrary, if they are underfed and kept m the 
same stagnant water, they will desist from depositing eggs, sometimes 


altogether. 
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The eggs take eight to nine days to hatch. The young for the first 
few days are given the yolk of hen’s eggs, boiled. Food is usually 
given them on shallow earthenware plates» slung by three strings 
from a bamboo pole for the youngest, these plates being kept at the 
depth of a little over one inch below the surface of the water. For the 
next two or tliree weeks the young are given various kinds of fresh- 
water Copepoda. These the goldfish-breeders prepare beforehan<l in 
a separate pond, for they have the knack o( producing these water- 
fiens in any quantity they need at any tinxe they like. After Copepoda 
succeeds the ordinary f<^ of the goldfish, such as fresh-water earth- 
worms, boiled cracked wheat, etc. It Is essential for the growth and 
health of the fish that they be kept as warm as possible; hence, the 
shallow eartlicnware dishes from which they are fed are kept at first 
— that iS| when the fish are firat hatched, and, therefore, in the hot 
season — only a little over an inch below the stiKacc of the water. 
With the growth of the young and the approach of the colder weather 
they are gradually put down lower and lower, until in the winter they 
are down nearly ten Inches, such a depth being naturally warmer than 
nearer the very surface of the w'ater. 

Among the young fish all sorts and conditions of the body and 
the fins are found, — that is, all forms intermediate between tliose 
closely resembling the nonnal crucian carp with a long, slender body, 
the unsplit tail and anal fins, etc., and those which are extremely 
modified, as shown in the varietal types described above. If a lot of 
young contains a large percentage of those with (he unsplit tail, it 
Is considered, from the commercial standpoint, a failure, for these 
latter are only a fraction of the split-tailed in price. In some ex- 
periments I have tried, it was found that, in selecting for brooding, 
the adults which ha>*e the split anal fin give, on the whole, better 
results Chan those with a single anal. It is needless to say that all 
undesirable ones are early eliminated. 

All the young just hatched are dark in color, the bright colors 
coming only later. A great deal of experience and skill Is needed in 
making the goldfish change its color from black to red. If a person 
who is not an expert tries his hand at raising a lot of young goldfish, 
he will find to his sorrow that the fish remain black and do not asstime 
bright colors, while those which may be from the very same lot of 
eggs, but have been under the care of a professional breeder, may have 
all donned the beautiful hues. The essential points to be at (ended to 
in bringing about this change seem to be (1) that the young fish should 
be given plenty of food, (2) that they should be exposed to the sun’s 
rays ^d be kept as warm as possible, and (3) that the water of the 
pond in which the young are kept should be changed occarionally, 
although sudden transfer from warm to cold water in the middle of 
the day is to be avoided. The change of color begins in about sixty to 
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eighty days from the time of hatching, and by the middle of August 
the fish should all have lost the dark pigment, and acquired bright 
colors. I am told a curious fact. — that the fish which change their 
color earliest are apt to be white, or variegated white and red, while 
those that change later are apt to be uniformly red. What can be 
the significance of such a fact? I am also told that by the middle 
of August of the second year, all the individuals, however obstinate, 
change their color. It Is worth while determining whether, even if 
the young are left to themselves and not given the care which they 
receive at a breeder’s, they will change color by the summer of the 
second year. 

White is commercially worthJess, and U njtWessly weeded out. It is 
also said that, to improve the brightness of the color, the fish should 
be somewhat underfed, — that is, should be given alx>ut 80 per cent 
of the ordinary feed. In Korlyama they have the trick of bleaching 
out white spots in the red, by applying some mixture. The result, 
I think, is not worth much. 

I have by no means exhausted the subject of the goldfish; in fact, 
I doubt whether any one can write all the minute details of the art of 
goldfish-raising. But 1 think 1 have said enough to show how full of 
interest goldfish-breeding U, not only from the commercial or esthetic 
point of view, but from the purely scientific standpoint. A most casual 
glance shows it to be full of problems which have ever attracted the 
serious attention of biological investigators. 

I have just now no available statistics in regard to the output of 
goldfish, but the number produced must be millions upon millions. 
It shows the power of children in the nation, for they are par txctU 
Icnct the customers of these establishments. It is said that In the old 
regime, even in years when a famine was stalking in the land and 
hundreds were dying from starvation, there was a tolerable trade in 
goldfish, proving the truth of an old proverb: “Crying children and 
landlords must not be disputed." Landlords are not now tyrannical 
as of yore, but children have not abated their power In the slightest 
degree, and that they do not get the moon seems simply to be due to 
the fact that it involves an impossible feat for tbeir parents. 

Tht Carp (Cypn'nus carpio Linocus) 

Closely connected in some respects with the culture of the snapping- 
turtle and of the goldfish is that of the carp. As stated before, 
the carp is put in the same pond with Tri<myz ; and the raising of 
the ornamental varieties is generally undertaken by goldfish-breeders. 
There are several breeds, among which the red carp (“higoi"), the 
“hokin" (literally “gold-cheeked," with the operculum of the gold or 
silver color), and the “goshiki-goi" (literally “ five-colored," or varie- 
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gated) are the most common. Travelers in Japan must ha^ c notic<Hl 
in ponds belonging to various tempie-grounds these ornamental carps 
which often reach the enormous sisc of two feet or more, and which 
children delight in feeding. 

The ordinary carp itself has been very extensively euUivalod from 
olden times in Japan in ponds, reservoirs, and various other hodics 
of water, and the business has been considered proQtablc, as the fish 
commands a comparatively high price. 

Around or nearTokyo. esporiully in the district called rukagawa, 
there have sprung up within (he last tu'enty years a number of carp- 
culture establishments. Tl)cy carry out at the same time and in the 
same ponds the culture of the eel and of the gray mullet (“ina,” or 
“bora,” Mugil oeur Forskal), the three fi.shos going well together and 
bei ng c ona umed t o a great ex ten t i n i he c iiy of Tokyo. I ( is est i ma tc<i 
that there arc in this small district alone 225 acres devoted to carp- 
culture, producing annually 405,000 pounds of the moat of thi^ tish. 
valued at 30,000 yen at the tvholesalc price, and furnishing a I urge 
part of the supply for Tok^'o and its neighborhood. 1 ought to add 
that Mr. Hattori. who is the proprietor of (he turtle-farm, was largely 
instrumental in developing the ind\istry in this region. 

Some of these establishments arc very interesting. A very largo 
establishment has an area of 75 acres, and a large number of ponds, 
the largest of which are about fi\‘c acres in extent. 

The carp is reared from (he egg in these establishments. In M.iy of 
every year large adult individuals are carefully selected for breeding, 
and, as in the case of goldhsK, eggs arc mode to be deposited on the 
^vatc^^veed (*' mat sumo") or bundles of fine willow^roots, where they 
hatch in about a week. The young are some five miih meters in length, 
and undergo the same course of feeding as the young goldfish. The 
rate of growth depends very much upon (he extent of the crowding in 
(he ponds. It is found that for individuals 14 to J6 continieters long 
the best rate of distribution is about two for every "tsubo" (six feet 
square). Skillful culturUts can push (he fish, if necessary, to the 
length of 30 centimeters in (he first year, and to 50 centimeters in two 
years. They arc put on (he market any t ime after the second year. 

Carp-culture is carried out extensively in parts of Japan other than 
Tokyo, especially in mountainous parts where sea-fishes can be trans- 
ported only with difficulty, and the industry* is spreading more and 
more ever>’ year into all parts. One interesting reason for this is found 
in the circumstance that wet paddy-fields in which rice is grown, and 
which occupy such a large portion of the cultivated are.i in Japan, 
are found irt many low-lying districts to be excellent for the raising of 
the carp. The rice-plant not only does not receive anj* serious injury 
from it, but U benefited, because many insects are devoured by the 
carp. In the prefectures of Nagano (province Shinano) and of Gifu 
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(Province Mjno),carixuhure hais progressed very far in this way, In 
Nagano, which is also noted for silkworm-rasing, abundant food for 
the carp is found in the pup® of the silkworm, taken out of the co- 
coo ijs \vhen these are reeled. This gives a bad flavor to the meat of 
the carp, however, which has therefore to undergo the process of 
purifying culture before it suits the taste of the fastidious. In one 
village in Shinano (Sakurai Mura) the agricultural society, which 
represents the whole village, undertakes to utilize 250 acres of paddy- 
fields in the village in tills way, and annually raises 25,000,000 young 
fish to be sold and raised in the eastern provinces. In Mino, in the 
prefecture of Gifu, these communistic enterprises have gone farther. 
There land is partitioned off into what are called "embankment 
areas,'* — that Is, areas inclosed within a circle of embankments 
against the overflowing of large rivers. In one of these areas, called 
the Takasu embankment area, all the villages within it, with a total 
of 75,000 acres of paddy-fields, have combined in the business of carp- 
culture, and although the enterprise Is still in Its Infancy, succeeded 
In realizing 48,000 yen in 1902. The example is being followed In 
other areas. 


The Ed {Anguilla japcnxca Temminck and Schlcgel) 

As has already been mentioned, in the piscieultural establishments 
in Fukagawa, Tokyo, and in the neighborhood of Maisaka, province 
Totomi, the snapping-turtle, the carp, the eel, and the gray mullet 
("ina”), especially the last three, are often cultivated together In the 
same ponds, That the eel finds itself one of this trio Is due largely to 
the efforts of Mr. Hattori, the expert pisciculturist. He experimented 
long as to the best way to make eel-culture a paying buriness, and 
succeeded so well that this is now the most profitable of the three 
fishes named. 

The process is as follows: In April little eels that are brought to the 
Tokyo market from all the districts around the capital (Tokyo, 
Ibaj okI, Chiba, Kanagawa, etc.) are bought. They are probably in 
the second year of their growth and are about 15 to 25 centimeters in 
length and weigh 3 to 20 grams. They are put in the same ponds with 
the carp and the gray mallet in varying ratios, although the total 
weight of the fishes put in should not exceed 610 grams per 1 tsubo 
(C feet square). They are fed abundantly with the same kinds of food 
as the carp — that is, crushed mollusks, earthworms, etc. It is a 
wonderful sight when they are fed- They come crowding from all 
parts of the pond to the spot where food is given them, and literally 
tliou.saiids are seen crowded In hopeless tangles. They climb in their 
eagerness some distance up almost vertical wooden walls, and, looking 
at them, one begins to understand how eels are able to make their way 
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into ponds and lakes which appear inaccessible to any fish commg up 
from the sea. 

By July they weigh on an average 40 grams and are ready to be 
sent to the market. When they were put in, in April, they were 
worth 0-80 yen per kwamme (3.75 kilc^rams). Three months’ culture 
has raised their value to 1.50 to 2 yen per kwamme, giving thus 
a large margin of profit. They are all sold by April of the neat year, 
when the largest reach the weight of about 110 grams. The ponds 
are then ready to receive the next lot. 

Eel-culture, as I have said, has been mainly developed by the 
efforts of Mr. Hatton, and all the piscieultural establishments 
which are more or less directly connected with him are engaged in 
the btisiness. These are in Fukagawa, Tokyo, and in Maisaka, 
Province Totoml, where the industry is being very widely taken up. 
1 believe that there are also some who were engaged in the business 
before and tvithout any relation to Mr. Rattori, but I am sorry I can- 
not gather any facts about these at present. 

TAe Gray Muild, ‘7no’* {Mugil oeur Porskal) 

This is one of the commonest fishes in the estuaries, river-mouths, 
etc., of Japan. In large numbere it penetrates braekish ponds or 
any other brackish body of water, w*here it may grow to a large 
else and may be gather^ in by the proprietor without his having 
spent any labor on it. Mr. Rattori tells me that from the culturist’s 
point of view fear is not that there may be too few, but that there 
may be too many, of this fish that will get into culture-ponds. The 
young are caught in April with a net in the sea or river near the 
establishments. At that time they are no more than 4 to 5 centi- 
meters long. They are divided into two lots, according as they are 
to be sold that year or the next. Those that are to be sold that 
year are given plenty of space, not more than one or two per tsubo 
being put in ponds, and are fed abundantly. By September they 
attain the length of about 25 centimeters and weigh 225 to 860 
grams, and are sold for 0.50 to 0.80 yen per kwamme. They are all 
sold by the end of the year. 

Those that are to be sold the next year are not allowed to grow 
larger than 20 to 25 centimetera before April. This is accomplished 
by giving them not too much food and by keeping them in ponds 
or streams where there is a good circulation and a current of water. 
It is found that those with plenty of fat will not live through the win- 
ter. They are all sold off by the end of tbe second year, for beyond 
this they do not keep weU. Hiey reach the length of 33 to 40 centi- 
meters and 460 to 750 grama in weight, and fetch 0.70 to 1.10 yen 
per kwamme. 
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I should say that practically there is no limit to the demand in the 
Tokyo market for this fish or the eel. They can be sold in any 
quantity. The same is true more or less in other parts of Japan. 

Salmon and Troui, "Sake,” "Masu,” *'Benxmaeu.” Oncorkynckue 
kfla (Walbaum); 0. kisuick (Walbaum); 0. nerka (Walbaum). 

The salmon that U most widely distributed and most abundant in 
Japan is the *'sake,” or dog salmon (Oncorhynchue keta). It ascends 
all the rivers of Hokkaido and the northern half of Honshu down 
to near the Bay of Tokyo, and is one of the most important wealth- 
producing fishes in Hokkaido. In olden times, when the annual 
catch was not so great as at the present day, there does not seem 
to have been any necessity for artificial cultxire. Still there were 
some attempts at the propagation of the fish. For instance, on the 
Sammen River, in the Province of Echigo, salmon-fishing was pro- 
hibited in a branch of the river, and the salmon which entered it 
were caught only after they bad deposited eggs, and by the daimio to 
whom the district belonged, thus securing an income for him and 
some safety for the salmon-eggs. It was a very imperfect method, 
but still an attempt at propagation, and is even at the present day 
practiced at the same place. 

The modern method of salmon-culture is taken bodily from the 
American method, so I can communicate nothing that is new in 
America. As early as 1S76 a Mr. Seklsawa, then an ofiicsr of the 
Home Department, inspected and carefully examined salmon- and 
trout-culture in America, and on his return started experimenting 
on them, which was largely imitated In the hope that these delicious 
fishes might be easily increased and propagated. But these under- 
takings were mostly on too small a scale and no important results 
came of them, except that Chusenji Lake at Nlkko was stocked with 
some American trout about this time and has since become tolerably 
full of fish, 

Meanwhile the salmon fishery in Hokkaido was going on upon 
a destructive scale, and matters came to such a pass in the eighties 
of the last century that a need of artificial propagation was strongly 
felt, and an expert of the Hokkaido Government, Mr. K. Ito, was 
sent over to America to examine into the system of salmon-culture 
there carried on. On his return Mr. Ito established, in 1885. a hatch- 
ery at Chitose, on one of the upper branches of the Ishikari River. 
It was modeled after the hatchery at Craig Brook, Maine. By the 
efforts of Mr. Ito and his successors and by the able superintendence 
of Mr. Fuji mu ra, the hatchery, which has been enlarged several 
times, has now become the centre of salmon-culture. It comprises 
an area of over 30 acres, and hatches annually 8,000,000 to 14,000,000 
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‘*sake’' €ggs» be^des 4 much smalls number of trout (*'masu'’} 
eggs. All the batched fry are liberated in the lahikari River 
system. 

Besides the central hatchery at Chitose, there are seventeen 
smaller hatcheries scattered all over Hokkaido, maintained by 
private fisheries associations with some Covemment aid. All of 
these hatch between 1,000,000 and 5.000,000 egp. while the largest 
of them, at Nishibetsu, may go up as high as S, 000, 000. We may 
therefore assume that something like 35JXX).000 to 50,000,000 eggs 
— being 37,000,000 in 1903 ^ are annually liberated in Hokkaido. 

Besides those in Hokkaido there are some five hatcheries on the 
main island — Honshu — supported by the five northern prefectures 
<Kigata, Akita, Miyagi, Awocnori, and Ibareki). All of these estab- 
lishments. however, are small, the largest (Niigata) hatching only 
a little over 2,000,000 eggs. 

At Chitose and Nishibetsu, in Hokkaido, a small number of the 
‘'masu” (0. kisufcA) are hatched, and on Lake Shikotsu, near the 
Chitose hatchery, there is a small branch hatchery. Here the eggs 
of the landlocked ''beni*masu" (the Ainu **kabacheppo’' — land- 
locked 0. nerkaf) are hatched. This fish was originally found in 
Lake Akanka, in the eastern part of the Hokkaido; from there 
transplanted to Lake Shikotsu, mentioned above; from there again 
to Lake Onuma near Hakodate, and still farther to Lake Totvada. 
in the Akita Prefecture on the main island. 

There is one interesting fact which la perhaps worth mentioning. 
Of the salmon-fry that w'ere liberated in the spring of 189$, 30,000 
were marked by cutting off the operculum. Of these some are said to 
have come back in the winter of 1901-02, and twogrow*n to the size of 
2.3 and 2.4 feet are specially mentioned. In the winter of 1902-03 
some twenty (according to Mr. Fujimura) were heard from, and 
five specialty recorded. In the winter of 1903-04 eocoe forty (accord- 
ing to the same authority) were beard from, and several were no 
doubt specially examined, but the records are not ]ust now available. 
Thus the salmon liberated in one single year are retxirniog during 
several years in succesaon, the earliest recorded being five years 
and a half after being set free. In the years 1897-1901 a certain 
number of the young fry were marked by cutting the adipose fin. 
and these are already being reported. All the certain recorded cases 
have come back to the same lahikari River system. 

I need hardly say that salmon- and trout-culture is still in its 
infancy in Japan. The dog salmon is conridered by the Americans 
as not delicate in flavor, and we should not confine ourselves to its 
cultivation, but should make efforts to introduce the finer salmon 
and trout of America. At the same time we should undertake the 
culture of other members of the Salmonids native in Japan, such as 
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the “shirauwo'* {Sahnx microdon), the'^ayu'' (Plecoghisus allivelis) 
etc. 


Piecicwi^wre in Formosa 


In Formosa, recently acquired by Japan, the native Clunese engage 
in the culture of various species of fishes, such as the carp, the gray 
nmliet, the crucian carp, etc. Of these, two stand out pronunent. 
One species belonging to the Clupeidie and called in Chinese ^'sabahi *' 
(Chonos salmoneus Bloch and Schneider) is abundantly cultivated 
in the southern parts. Although a sea-fish, it U able to accommo- 
date itself easily to fresh water. The fish are at first put, when small 
fry, into ponds not more than four feet square, and are fed with hen’s 
eggs. When grown to a larger sise, in twenty to thirty days, they are 
put into larger ponds, given plenty of food, and when they reach the 
sise of ten inches or more are put on the market. The other fish 
much cultivated is called “lenhi^’ iHypoj>hthalmichtkyt molitrix 
Cuvier and Valenciennes), belonging to the Cyprinids. These are 
brought from China in November and December, when nine to ten 
inches long. They are kept in ponds and abundantly fed, and may 
reach the sizt of three and one half feet, but are sold from the time 
they become one foot long. This fish is cultivated in all parts of 
Formosa. 


The Oyster {Ostrea cucuUata Born) 

The oyster has probably been longer under cultivation by man 
than has any other mollusk, and it is also the most extensively 
cultivated. As to the former point, I need only refer to Roman 
pirtuies delineating oyster-rearing, and as to the latter, to the extern 
sive enterprises carried on at the present day in Europe and America. 
In Japan, also, the luscious mollusk received an early attention, and 
iu culture is becoming more and more extensive. The first place 
where this was done systematically appears to have ^n ^^e 
borhood of Hiroshima, a town about In the middle of the length of the 
Inland Sea and on the north side of that waterway. There is a record 
preserved there showing that the art of oyster-raising 
understood certainly one hundred and eighty yearn ago, 
practice is. no doubt, much older. There uere 

Simula prosper here, among which may be mentioned (1) that the 
ia about tiL is as quiet as a lake; (2) that the differences of kv 1 
between the high- and low-water marks are ; 

being ten to fifteen feet, thus exposing a very wide area adapted lor 
oyster cultivation; (-1) the Injttom of the sea is rather th®'^ 
bein^ composed of finely ground granite; (4) loU were early d.v.d^ 
and leased^ individuals, thus securing the utmost exertions of those 
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lessees; (5) monopoly ww acquired by the people of this region in 
selling oysters in Osaka, thus insuring a large market. 

I made in 1894 a careful inspection of the oyster industry of 
Hiroshima at the request of the Department of Agriculture of the 
Japanese Government, and wrote a report on it (in Japanese). This 



Fio . (. ~ Typicft) oftter-fara, Fro. 4. — Diafnm of weU^eveloped 

KaidaBsy. cyet«^fa^D. 

The black liaca ia Figs. 6 and 6 repre a cnt newly arranged bamboo coUactorv 
the dotted liaea tbe coUeeton of tkM aecood year. 


has been, in its main outline, together with some valuable additions 
of his own, put into English by Professor Bashford Dean, of Nerv' 
York (U. S. Fuh Commution BvJUtin for 1902, pp. 17-37, pis. 3-7). 
and tbe reader may be referred to it for details. 1 shall, however, 
touch here, though briefly, on various systems carried out around 
Biroshima, for they are, after all, tbe most complete of any known 
in Japan. 

The rimplest method among them is practiced in a village called 
Kaidaichi, a few miles east of tbe dty of Biroshima. When tbe tide 
is in, this bay is a quiet, placid piece of water; one sees nothing 
unusual tuless he looks deep briow the surface and notices long 
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lines of bamboo fences. When the tide is out, the scene takes on an 
entirely different aspect. One sees that the entire area, only so 
recently covered by the water and over which one glided in a boat, 
seems to be cut up into lots looking very much like town lots, with 
streets intersecting. Two examples of these lots are given in Figs. 
5 and 6. The lines in the figures indicate bamboo collectors on 
which the oyster-spat becomes attached and grows, the full lines 
representing those that were put up any one year, and the dotted 
lines those of the year previous. From a distance these bamboo col- 
lectors and oyster-fields reminded me of nothing so much as vine- 
trellises in the Rhine vineyards. The spat that is collected on these 
bamboo fences is left to grow on them until the winter of the next 
year — that is, only a little more than a year from the beginning. 
Tlicn the bamboo collectors are taken down, the oysters are beaten 
off, and are then ready to be sent to the market. 

The oysters are necessarily small, for unfortunately there is no 
place in this bay to allow their further growth, as the bottom is too 
soft and they would become buried in mud. This, then, is a very 
simple system, — to collect the oyster-spat on bamboo fences, to let 
it grow on them until a little over a year old, and then to send the 
oysters to the market. 

The method known as the Kusatsu system is practiced in the vil- 
lage after which it is named, as well as in all other villages that lie to 
the west of Hiroshima. Four or five iMcnboo sticks about 4 feet long 
are made into clusters and stuck firmly into the bottom so that about 
3 feet is left above ground (Fig. 7). These clumps are arranged in long 
rows, generally over 1000 feet in length, each row being in reality 
double, with clumps in each of these two subordinate rows set alter- 
nately. On these clumps the oyster-spat is collected, and the young 
oysters are allowed to grow on them until April of the next year. At 
that time the old collectors have to give place to the new set of collect- 
ors to be ready for the spat that will soon be shed. Young oysters 
are therefore struck off the collectors at that time and taken to the 
place called *‘ike-ba^' (literally living-ground), where they are placed 
directly on the rather firm, gravelly sea-bottom, and allowed to grow 
there until the cold season of the third year. These ‘^ike-ba" may 
be some distance from, or quite near, the spat-collecting ground, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of each collector and how and where 
he can get a good bottom for the purpose. Finally, toward the cold 
season of the third year, the oysters are removed to the “miire-ba," 
or maturing-ground, which is to receive all that ere ready for the 
market. This ground must, of course, be quite near the culturist, 
and easily accessible. 

At Nihojima. about 2 miles east of Hiroshima, the nature of the 
oyster-grounds has necessitated the development of a most elaborate 
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system of oyster-culture. Here the oxain part of the grounds is in a 
sheltered inlet, or rather in an enlarged mouth of a river, which natur- 
ally brings down a great deal of fresh water. As I think, for this very 
reason the spatreollecting is done just outside the inlet. Here, in 
April, when the breediog-season be^ns, bamboo collectors, four or 
five in a bundle, are planted in close clusUrs along the channel to 
receive the spat. At the end of the breeding-season, — that is, in the 
latter part of August — the collectors are uprooted and conveyed 
inside the inlet, care being Uken not to injure the spat upon them. 
There they are built into peculiar structures called ‘'toys,'’ which 
are round-pry a midal in shape, and measure about three to four feet 
high and five to six feet across at the bottom. A toys'' is con- 



Pio. 7. — Bamboo coUorion arraagad afWr th« fasluoa commoD la KumUu. Thoy 
■Uod about 3 feet above the bottom aod (heir tips diverge; the clumps are Mt 
4 or S feet apart. 

str acted (Fig. 8) as follows; In the centre are small bamboo collectors 
of last year on which some young oy^rs are still adherent. Outside of 
these the new bamboo collectors, which have just been brought in 
from the spat-collecting ground with Uny oysters adherent on them, 
are placed in two circles, one outride the other, the bamboo branches 
being made to interlock. Tbe ^'toyas’^ are left in tlus condition ex- 
actly one year, when they must give piece to the next new set. 

The oysters that are now in tbrir second year and are of a fair size 
are struck off the bamboo collectors, which are rotten by this time, 
and are then placed in tbe living-ground, where they lie directly 
on tbe hard and gravelly bottom. They are left here until the next 
year, although they are given a thorough raking every fortnight or 
so. By autumn of the third year they are ready for the market. Ihe 
sea-bottom in tbe inlet of Nihojima baa been completely utilised 
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for this purpose and has been cut up into lots and leased to differ- 
ent persons. Put this together with the fact that hills around here 
are cultivated to the very top, and it would be difficult to go be- 
yond this in the utilisation of land and water. Hiroshima has per- 
haps gone ahead of most places in Japan in this respect. 



Fio. S. — 0 round-plan of a "toy a.” CoUacton bearing well-crows ovatert are 
indicated by (be black apoU within the two circles of brancDug coUectora. 

A rather interesting and simple systom of oyster-culture has been 
developed within the last twenty years at the mouth of the Sumin- 
ouye River, in Ariake Bay, in the prefecture of Saga, Kiushiu. It 
seems that people here were in the habit of collecting all the natural 
oysters they could and of preserving larger ones among them for a 
little while on the bottom of the Suminouye River to be sent later to 
Nagasaki for sale. For some reason, in 1884 those thus preserved were 
left through the winter and it was discovered that by next year they bad 
grown to a large size. This fact was not lost on the sagacious people 
thereabouts, of whom Mr. Murata, an enthusiastic culturist, seems 
to have been the head and souJ. From this beginning the industry 
was developed so that 18,330 bushels of oysters, valued at 21 ,181 yen. 
were produced in 1897, and the output has no doubt increased since. 
The method is as follows; Young oysters about an inch or more in 
length are collected constantly from July till March of the next year 
from stone walls, old shells, etc. All these are placed on oyster-beds in 
the river-mouth, and, as these small ones may be choked by being 
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covered up with the silt, they tn heaped close together in masses, and 
are, moreover, washed and cleaned two or three times in a month, at 
low tide. In April these oysters are stuck into the mud almost ver- 
tically, with the hinge-end below and with the ventral margin above. 
As the mud is firm, they seem not only to keep (his position, but also 
to grow finely. They are often cleaned , and as they grow they are often 
thinned out and given more apace. In August and September they 
grow most rapidly. By October they are six by five inches In size and 
ready for the market. 1 think the rapid growth, the round shape, and 
the large size must distinguish this from the ordinary Japanese species 
of oyster. This system seems very profitable, as one tsubo (six feet 
S()uarc) is said to give a return of three yen, In Formosa there Is also 
a system of oyster-culture practiced by the Chinese. In oyster-farms 
near Tamsui, on that island, large blocks of stone are arranged one 
foot apart in regular rows, and on these the spat is collected and the 
oysters are left to grow. 

There are various other methods and variations of methods carried 
on with more or less success in different parts of Japan, and they are 
increasing every year. 

The Pearl Oyster (iftrteufo nterteneii Dunker) 

Various kinds of pearl oysters ore found in southern semitroplcat 
islands of Japan, but the only one w'hleh is at all common In Japan 
proper U the species named above. This pear) oyster is found more or 
less along the whole of the coast of Japan, but there are some localities 
famous for producing It in quantities. Such are Shima, Omura (Pro- 
vince Hizen in Kiusbiu), Noto, Tosa, etc., and some fine pearls have 
been obtained from these places. As in so many other matters in 
Japan, there was a time after the restoration of 1$6S when the fishery 
for these precious shells was throtvo into a chaotic state, and, as is 
usual in such a cose, carried to on excess, so that the yield of pearls 
dwindled to almost nothing. 

In 1890 1 suggested to a Hr. MikJmoto, a native of Shima, w*bo bad 
grown up and lived in the midst of the pearl-producing district, the 
desirability of cultivating the pearl oyster.' He took up the subject 
eagerly, and began making experiments on it. Soonafterl pointed out 
to him also the possibility of making the pearl oyster produce pearls 
by giving artificial stimuli. He at once proceeded to experiment on it. 
The results have been beyond expectations, and to-day the Mikimoto 
pearl-oyster farm, put on a commercial basis, bos millions of pearl 
oysters living on its culture-grounds, and is able to place annually a 
large crop of pearls on the market. 

The Mikimoto pearl-oyster form Is in the Bay of Ago, on the Pacific 
ade of central Japan, a few milea south of the famous Temple of Ue. 
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The bay, like all in which the pearl oyster grows in abundance, is 
a very quiet piece of water with a most irregular, highly broken-up 
coast-line full of deep-running inlets, coves, etc., with a depth of three 
to seven fathoms, and affording most favorable shelter. Somewhat 
out of the centre of the bay to the north there is a little island called 
Tadoko, where the land part of the enterprise, necessary buildings, 
etc., are placed, and where altogether about 100 persons connected 
in some way with pearl-oyster culture are now living. Around and in 
the neighborhood of this island a large area of sea- bottom, which with 
several large recent additions now amounts to 1000 acres, has been 
leased by Mr. Mikimoto. 

The farm is divided into two portions: (1) Those parts where the 
spat is collected and the young are kept to their third year, and (2) 
the parts where the shells older than three years are kept. The breed- 
ing-season of the pearl oyster is July to August, and before this comes 
round — namely, in May to June — stones six to eight pounds in 
weight are placed over the bottom of the spat-collecting grounds, 
which are generally in shallower parts, penetrating deep into land. 
By August tiny shells not more than three to four millimeters long 
are hrst discovered, attached to these stones by their byssus, and the 
number increases steadily with the season. An immense number of 
shells is collected every year. They are allowed to lie as they are 
until November, and then those that are too near the shore are re- 
moved, with the stonesOD which they are anchored. Into depths greater 
than five or six feet. This is necessary to protect them from cold, 
from the effects of which they are apt to die in the course of winter if 
left in the original places. The young shells are then left quietly and 
allowed to grow for three years, or, better, some may be removed to 
deeper waters, and w'here they are given more space, and get more 
food, and grow better. At the end of three years, when they are about 
five to six centimeters, across, they are taken out of the water and the 
operations necessary for inducing them to produce pearls that is, of 
putting in nuclei for pearls — are performed on them. At present 
the number thus operated on in a year is only 250,000 to 300,000. 
They are then put back in the sea and spread out at the rate of 
about thirty to every ts'ubo (six feet square), and are left alone for 
four years more. At the end of that time, or seven years and a Ixalf 
from the beginning, they are taken out of the water and opened- 
Natural pearls, as well as ‘Vulture pearls," as I have named those 
produced from the introduced nuclei, are thus harvested and put on 

the market. . , . 

As in all culture enterprises, there are many enemies ot the 
pearl oyster, as well as unexpected difficulties in the way of its 
culture Octopu$, Codium. Clione (sponges), all sometimes play sad 
havoc among the mollusks, but the most dreaded enemy of all is the 
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“red current*’ or “red tide.” Thi« is an immense accumulstioo of 
a Dinoflsgellata, Gonyoviaxy causing discoloration of the sea-water, 
and, in some way not well accounted for, causing in its wake an 
immense destruction of marine organisms, large and small. 

The “culture pearls” are, I regret to say, either half pearls or only 
a little more than half pearls, but as regards luster, shape, and 
size .they are beautiful beyond expectations, and meet the require- 
ments completely in cases where only half pearls are needed- 

Pearl-oyster culture is still in its infancy, but its promises are 
bright. If, in addition to half pearls, full or “free*’ pearls can be 
produced at will, as there are some hopes, it will be a great triumph 
for applied zoology. 

* The Ark-Shell, (Area granota Lischke) 

One of (he most interesting cultural enterprises in Japan is that with 
the ark-shell (Area grancea), or “haigal,” as we call it. This was 
originally, and Is at the present day. most extensively carried on at 
Kojima Bay. near Okayama. This bay opens into the Inland Sea by 
a narrow mouth, hardly a mile across, and is about eight miles in 
length by six miles of breadth. The differences between high and low 
tide- marks are comparatively great here, as in all parts of the Inland 
Sea, being 6ve to seven feet, and at low tide the whole of the bottom 
of the bay is exposed, leaving only four river channels which run 
through tbe bay to its mouth. This fiat is (he area utilized for (he 
cultivation of Area gronosa. It seems that this idea was present in 
the cninds of some of the people as far back as the sixties in tbe last 
century, and was actually put in practice by 1869. At (be begixudog 
different individuals undertook (be cultivation by themselves, and 
the conflict of interests soon became the source of endless disputes. 
People soon getting tired of this, it was agreed in 1886 to form an 
association in which all the conflicting interests were amalgamated, 
and, as this worked very smoothly, it was organized in 1890 into a 
stock company. At present a little over 830 acres of the bottom is 
utilized, the cultivated areas being scattered mostly along tbe south- 
ern and western sides of the bay. Tbe annual sale amounts to 75,000 
to 100,000 bushels, valued at more than 30,000 yen, and yielding a 
return of 40 to 60 per cent on the capital invested. 

The method of culture is as follows: By September or October 
of every year, the larve of the mollusk, quitting their swimming 
stage, have become tiny shells not more than two or three millimetera 
long, buried directly below tbe surface of tbe bottom mud. These 
are collected from various parts of tbe bay by an ingenious instru- 
ment, which may be described as a huge comb more than rix feet 
long, being a series of short pieces of wire with their points slightly 
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bent, and planted with the other end on a piece of board. This, being 
applied on another piece of plank, is forcibly pushed along the mud 
bottom with the tooth part down, and all the tiny shells in the mud 
are caught between the teeth of the comb and accumulated on the 
bent ends of the wire. These are collected once in a while and put into 
a tub, after which another raking is gone through. The distance 
between the wires regulates the of the shells to be caught. If 
the interval is large, the shells caught are naturally large, and vice 
versa - 

These tiny shells collected from various parts of the bay are 
placed in the culture^grounds. It has been found that the best size 
for starting culture is quite small — that is, one which will go into 
the number of 30,000 to 70,000 per '^sho" (1.53 quarts or 1.8 liters). 
In order to distribute them over the ground allotted to them, the 
little sliells which have been collected are heaped up in a boat. One 
man rows the boat along slowly, and two others measure out the 
shells and throw them overboard w ith w ooden scoops. The quantity 
of shells that can be most profitably put into a uniUarea di iters, of 
course, with the sise and age of the shells, and has been very carefully 
studied out. 

The tiny shells that in September are only two to three millimeters 
across, and run 30,000 to 70,000 to a “she,'’ grow by the autumn of 
the next — that is, the second — year to nearly twenty millimeters 
in length, and run only 1000 to a “sho.*' In the autumn of the 
thir<l year their average length is already thirty- two millimeters, 
and they run only 200 to a “sbo,*' and by the autumn of the fourth 
year they become forty-two millimeters long, or only 120 to a "sho.'’ 

As the shells grow, their number per unit-area must be diminished 
to the proper number determined by previous experience, and all 
the superfluous ones must be removed to near lots- These culture- 
grounds show', therefore, a large number of partitioned or marked 
areas, each of w'hich contains a special lot as regards size and age, 
and give one an idea of the most methodical procedure. 

It has been found that the crop of tiny shells which can be collected 
each season differs greatly in amount with different years. For 
instance, in 1S93 the crop was very large, amounting to 14,145 
bushels, but in the following year there were only fifteen bushels, 
and in the two years after that matters were still worse, (liere being 
practically none at all. In order, therefore, to have the market 
supply constant, and not fluctuating as these "seed '-shells, it has 
been found possible to retard the growth of the shells. That is, after 
they reach a sise of 2000 to a “sho," the>- are removed to a some- 
what deeper place, where the current is slow and where they are, no 
doubt, also kept more crowded than usual. This has been found 
enough to make their growth slower, and the seed-shells collected in 
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one year can thus be depended on to supply the market for five 
years- 

Thc three-year-old shells are exported in the fresh condition to 
China, where they ore very much valued, while the four-year-old 
and the older are consumed in Japan. 

Another species of Area {A. lubcrcnoffl Lischke) is cultivated 
more or less in the same Kojima Bay. but this shell flourishes best 
in deeper waters which are not exposed at low tide and where sen- 
weeds are growing. Such a condition is found in Nakano-Cmi near 
Matsui, Province Uumo, on the Japan Sea aide, where the ark-shcll 
has now been cultivated for over a hundred years. The system of 
culture is that of rotary crops, giving fine results. The area under 
cultivation is at the present day about 2631 acres. 

Tht Razor Clam, ‘’Agemaki ” {SoUcurtuz eonslricla Lamarck) 

Reference has been made to a peculiar system of oyster-culture 
begun lately in the mouth of the Suminouye River in Ariake Ray. 
The shores of the same bay have extervsive mud -flats exposed more 
or less at low tide, and here the cultivation of two other animals 
has gradually been developed, '^agemaki” (SofccuNus coftsfneta), 
a shell somewhat resembling rasor shells, and barnacles (Bof^nus sp.). 

The first of these is dried and exported to China. The trade began 
in 1875, and increased so rapidly that by IS82'-$3 (ho supply was not 
equal to the demand, and, owing to the consequent overfishing, the 
shells caught were becoming smaller and smaller. To remedy this 
state of things, the Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
established there an experiment station for the cultivation of the 
shell, and one Mr. Negishi, belonging to the district, one year put in, 
for trial, about 135 bushels of the shell in the tido-flaU, and found 
that these bad ir)OTeased by the following year to 820 bushels, thus 
thoroughly demonstrating the practicability of the culture. From 
this beginning the industry increased so rapidly that by 1896 in 
this part of the bay alone over 700 acres’ were under cultivation, 
and about 50,000 bushels of seed-shells were collected, and 112,845 
bushels sold, fetching 79,329 yen. The cultivation has since extended 
to other parts of Ariake Bay, and promises to become more and 
more important. 

The method of culture is very sim{fle. The young are collected all 
over Ariake Bay in July and August of each year. Tliey are then 
between four and five centimeters in length, and arc dug out by 
spades and bands and then transplanted to culture-grounds, care 
being taken to protect them from the sun's ra^'s during the passage. 

^ Th« ealculstioa of anas on the sea-bottom in Japan b verv roueh, and cnlv 
approxioute. As a general thing. U falls far short of tbs actualities. 
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Arrive<l at the culture grounds, they are scattered about, and soon 
find their way into the mud of the bottom, which must, therefore, 
be well adapted for the life of this molluak. 

These shells are left for about three years, According to the 
specimens given me by Mr. Fujita for examination, at the end of the 
first year after transplanting they are 5.6 centimeters long; at the 
end of the second year, 6.6 centimeters; at the end of the third 
year, 9 centimetres; and at the end of the fouth year, 10 centi- 
meters. In some parts growth is no doubt more rapid. 

Bamachi ,**J imegi * ' (Ba/an ut sp. ) 

Further out in the same tide-flats, where the agemaki is cultivated 
as described in the previous section, there are planted bunches of 
bamboo collectors that look like the collectors for oyster-spat. Here, 
however, they are to collect a species that is generally considered 
injurious to cultural enterprises, — namely, the barnacle. The col- 
lectors are put up twice in a year, — that is, in the spring and in late 
August. The spring collectors begin to be taken down after sixty 
days, and it is thirty days more before they are all disposed of. The 
autumn collectors are left standing one hundred days, after which 
they are gradually taken away before the next March. The barnacles 
that are attached to the collectors are beaten off and used as manure. 
The annual yield Is 400,000 bushels, fetching 30,000 yen. This cul- 
tivation has been going on ever since 1830 or thereabouts. 

AfisceUaneout 

'•Tairagai” (Ptnna fap(micc Reeve): The cultivation of Ptnna is 
confined to a small village on the Inland Sea, but it is interesting as 
a specimen of what can be done in the way of mollusk-cultivatlon. 
A little west of Onomichi, a large town on the north side of the Inland 
Sea, there is a small village called Hosojima. It has only twenty- 
five households, but each of these twenty-five possesses a small 
Pinna culture-ground of Its own, not more than fifty by thirty feet. 

Every October young Pinna, between seven and eight centimeters 
long, are collected* at a shoal near the village and put rather thickly 
into the culture-grounds. The triangular shell, upright, with the acute 
apex below, is buried in the mud to the edge of the shell and placed 
in such a way that the hinge-line is toward the land and the open 
gaping side toward the sea. thus preventing the muddy water that 
runs down from entering the mantle-cavity of the mollusk, By 
October of the next year the shells have Increased about two and 
one half times in sue. although (hey are said to decrease in number 
forty per cent, and w'ill not grow much more, even if left longer. They 
are then taken out, and new, young shells are put in their place. 
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Egg-cascs of Gastropoda j Tbc peculiar leathery egg-cases of vari- 
ous gastropods have a commercial value in Japan. You see them 
sold in the streets, dyed red, each costing about half a cent. They 
are bought by young girls. The cases are turned about In the mouth, 
and, when filled with air and then squeezed between the tongue 
and the roof of the mouth, emit a peculiar sound- The seme use is 
made of the fruit of a plant (hozuki), and the mollusk egg-cases serv- 
ing the purpose are called ‘'umi-hozuki" (sea-hozuki). These toy 
things are in such demand that the supply cannot be left simply 
to the accidental finding of them, and so varioiis methods of culti- 
vating them have been devised In different parts of Japan. In 
Chiba boxes are constructed, 6 iX by three feel, and two feet high, 
with wooden sides, and covered with bamboo basket-work on the top 
and the bottom; in these large whelks (Aopano 6croor) are placed, 
and the whole left floating in the sea. The moUusIcs soon deposit 
their egg-cases on the wooden sides. In Noto pine sticks two to three 
feet long are anchored by a line and a weight, and are left floating in 
the sea for the mollusks (Fusus taconsfons) to come and deposit their 
egg-cases on them. In Okayama inverted bamboo baskets are kept 
anchored in the same way, and serve as the repo»(ory of the eggs. 
There are, no doubt, other methods in other places. These egg-cases, 
although mere toys, must altogether be worth several tens of thou- 
sands of yen. Chiba alone produces them to the value of 30,000 yen, 
and Noto 10.000 yen. 

**fiakagai** {^^acira tulcaioria Deahayes); '^asari'’ iTapf$ pkilip~ 
pinarum Adam and Reeve); *' ship mi {Corhkula ctrola Prime), and 
other species: These mollusks, especially the last two. are very 
common, and are consumed in enormous quantities, which facts have 
naturally led to a greater or leas amount of cultivation in some 
places. They may be collected when young aod allowed to grow in 
culture-grounds, or they may be allowed to grow b}* systems of 
rotary crops. Methods would seem to differ in different places. 

The trepang, *'namako" (Siidwptu iaponicut Selenka): In a 
recent paper of mine (NoUt on the Habit 9 and Life-HiUory cf 
SHckoput japonieu^ Selenka, Annotations, Zodfopfeof Japonica, 
vol. V.. pt. 1), I offered suggestions on* the method of propagation 
of this holothurian, after a study of its life-history. My ideas have 
not yet been given a fair trial, but in Mikawa Bay, where a part of 
them have been enforced, the complaint of the decrease of the supply, 
at least, seems to have ceased. I may perhaps be allowed to quote the 
last paragraph of the paper. ‘'After I had thought out these meas- 
u^ of protection for Stiehopus japonieus from its habits and life- 
history, my friend. Doctor Kishinouys, was traveling in the some- 
what out-of-the-way island of Oki, and found that people there had 
been a hundred years or more in the habit of putting up loose stone 
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piles in the shallow sea in order to obtain a supply of the hoIothuriaoB. 
A village headman had thought it out from practical experiences. 
Verily, there is nothing new under the sun.” 

“Amanori” {Porpkyra ienera Kjellman)j “IFHinori” (Ghiopeitis 
/urcQla Post and Ruprecht) : Although the present discussion is on 
the cultivation of animals, I cannot help alluding at the end to the 
cultivation of some seaweeds, as one of them, at least, is very import* 
ant indeed. The "amanori,” or "asakusanoH,” is most extensively 
cultivated in various parts of Japan. Of all places, however, the 
system has reached greatest perfection at Shinagawa and Omori, 
at the mouth of the Sumida River, which passes through Tokyo. 
In the late autumn or in the winter can be seen here miles upon 
miles of culture- areas in which tree- branches are set up as collectors. 
During the cold season the alga keeps growing on them, and any 
fair day one can see hundreds of little skiffs, mostly with women and 
young girls, going out to collect it. Being brought home, the plant 
is tlioroughly cleansed and then made and dried in the shape of thin 
rectangular sheets about twenty-five by eighteen centimeters, 
looking very much like sheets of dark paper. In ibis state it can be 
kept for a long time, and is sold in shops. When slightly roasted, 
the sheets have a peculiar taste and are used much to give flavor 
to various articles of diet, The production about Tokyo alone is over 
1 ,000,000 yen, and for the whole country it must, of course, be much 


more. 

"Funori” (G/otcpcllit) is used as the starch-yielding source in 
the manufacture of various kinds of silk and cotton goods and in 
washing, and is one of the most important articles produced by the 
sea. Its cultivation is not so extensive as that of the amanori, but, 
according to Mr. Endo, it is undertaken to some extent in the village 
of Shimofuro, in the district of ShimoktU, prefecture of Aomon, on 
the south side of the strait between Hokkaido and Honshu. At that 
place there is a large ledge of rock that is exposed at low tide, Here 
people place 700 lo 800 large blocks of stone, and the alga, which 
grows between tide-marks, soon becomes attached to these. After 
five or six years, when the blocks become too old and the alga no lon^r 
grows on them, they are pushed into deeper parts, and new blocks 
are placed in their stead. 


I think I have now given — how imperfectly, I am but too well 
aware — a brief sur\-ey of the marine and fresh-water animals 
cultivated in Japan. The subject has always been an attractive one 
to me, as it might in many respects be called applied embryology 
Aside from its immediate economical results, there are many things 
in it which might be utilized to solve problems in heredity, growth, 
ecology, etc. 
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lo conclusion, 1 wish to express my thanks to all who helped me 
in the preparation of this paper. Especially I would mention Doctor 
Kishinouye, Messrs. Fujita, Mikimoto, Ni^kawa, Wada, Fujimura, 
lind Hatton. To Mr. Uchiyama, my assistant. I am indebted for much 
painstaking photographic work. 
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THE RELATION OF METEOROLOGY TO OTHER SCIENCES 

BY 3VAKTR ATIGCTST ARRHESIUS 

[Svtat* August Arrtieiuus. ProfcMor of I^ynco, University of Stoekliolm. Elected 
Director of the Nobel liulilute ci (he Academy of Sciences. .Stockholm. 1005. 
b. Wiik. near UpeoU. Sweden. Obrwy 19. 1 $59. Candidate of natuml phi lose* 

te UpMla. Ia75; licentatle ^ natural philooophy. tAtd I $34; Ph.O. ibid. 

. Davy Ue^l. 1902; NoM ^te of Cheiniair>’. 1903; U.D. Ueidelbers. 
1B90 Docent of Plivoknl Chembi^. UpsoU. 1854; Teacher of Physics, Stock* 
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Tnrtitution in London, and many othera. Wriiteo numerous works on chemis- 
try and physica in Swedish. Oenaon. Encl^i Ruima.] 

MsTEOROtOQT U concorDod with the scientific invest igfttion of 
the properties of the earth’s atmosphere, and. consequently, is to 
be regarded as an application of mechanical» physical, and chemical 
sciences to the study of this atmosphere. Ad exhatistive review 
of the relation of meteorology to these sciences would be practically 
a review of the science of meteorology itself. It is obvious tiiat 
the field is far too large to perenit. in the short time at my disposal, 
of so extensive a discusMon. I must, therefore, content myself in 
presenting to you a short review in connection with some of the 
most important points of contact of meteorology with the above- 
meotioDed sciences, which are just now being industriously iovesti- 
gated. 

The motions of the air which we designate atmospheric currents 
have long attracted the chief attention of meteorologists. The 
theoretical investigations of these motions fall naturally within 
the domains of mechanics, and more particularly aithin that of 
hydrodynamics. It is well recognized that this is one of the most 
difficult branches of mechanics. When we pass to the conrideratioo 
of the atmosphere, the difficulties are notably increased; for we may 
by no means regard it aa an approximately incompressible fluid, as 
we may a liquid. It is, therefore, not surprising that, in spite of the 
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great ingenuity expended upon this problem by Ferrel, Guldberg, 
and others, it has not advanced beyond the first stages of 
solution. Although the problem In its complete generality may 
never be solved^ an adequate treatment of it is tolerably well as- 
siired if the practically important factors are taken into consid- 
eration. while, on the other hand, the less important aspects of 
the problem are neglected. In other words, the problem is reduced 
to the workmg*out of an ideal case, which, although never pre- 
2^0 nt in nature, will approximate to the actual case as nearly as 
possible. 

In this connection, the working-out by Bjerknes of the so-called 
circulation theory for the atmospheric case has attracted much 
attention. He considers the density and the pressure at each point 
along a closed curve in a given mass of air, and derives the conditions 
of motion in a simple manner. Sandstrdm, a student of Bjerknes, 
has computed practical cases. The successful application of the 
method depends very much upon choosing the closed curve In sucli 
u way that the calculation may be carried out with facility and 
clearness, Bjerknes and Sandstrom. with this end in view, choose, 
ill preference, two perpendicular lines whose end points are con- 
nected by two isobaric lines (along which the atmospheric pressure 
is constant), The neceasary integrations may be then easily carried 
out and lead to easily interpretable results. The circulation theory 
indicates that the influence of the earth's rotation, which in general 
c«‘mplicates very much the theoretical treatment, may be treated 
iji an extremely clear, simple, and elegant manner. In this con- 
nection, perhaps the greatest difficulty involved is in the considera- 
tion of the effect of friction. In consequence of its magnitude, the 
flic 1 1 on of the air with reference to fhe surface of the earth plays an 
important r 6 )e- It is not a question here of the generally small 
internal friction of the air, but of the restriction of the motion 
ihrough the formation of vortices, a phenomenon which, up to 
present time, has been but little investigated; and probably extend^ 
empirical work will be necessary before it can be satisfactorily 

rreated- , , 

Bjerknes, Hkc his predecessors in the study of the motions of tJie 
air. disregards the time-intervals in which the accelerations per- 
ininmg to these motions occur. He therefore investigates only the 
sn.c'Qlled stationary state, whereby important simplifications are 
introduced without disregarding the practically important cases. 

The application of the circulation theory to the treatment of the 
motion of air in cyclones and anticyclones, as well as to atmospheric 
circulation in general, has already led to verj- interesting conclusions. 
Ir is. therefore, of the greatest interest to apply this theoretical 
motliod of treatment to the great mass of empirical data which has 
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been furnished from observations made with the aid of balloons oncl 
kites. Such work is in prospect for the near future. 

Formerly, the investigation of the atmosphere in the immediate 
neighborhood of the earth’s surface was thought to be sufficient, 
but now the opinion is becoming more and more prevalent that, 
for a deeper insight into the nature of the prO|»erfies of the atmo- 
sphere, an accurate knowledge of the higher layers of (he atmosphere 
is also necessary. For example, in the practical carrying-out of cal- 
culations, the circulation theory presupposes a knowledge of the 
pressure and density of the atmosphere at various eltiludes- 

In (he last few years, <|uanlitalive observations have led to the 
conclusion (hat the temperature of the air in the lower ln>'ers de- 
creases, in the mean, by about 4® C. per kilometer increase in altitude. 
Further up. the rate of decrease becomes still greater, so (hat a( 
altitudes between 5 and 10 kilometers the rate of decrease is 
somewhere about 8® C- per kllometer. 

Tliis is explained as due (o tlie adiabatic expansion of (he masses 
of air with their vertical disi^acemcnt. A mass of dry nir is. through 
expansion, cooled in rising by about 0.8® C. per kilometer. The pre- 
sence of moisture in consequence of preeipilution — cloud-formation 
causes a decrease in this cooling effect, and the somewhat lower 
figures derived from obser\'ation are thus explained. The influence 
of this precipitation of water is particularly strong in the lower 
regions of the atmosphere — up to about three kilometers, where 
the air contains much water- vapor, which gives rise to the forma- 
tion of huge clouds. This application of physics leads to the con- 
clusion that probably in the higher, more nearly water-free air 
layers, the temperature sinks still more rapidly with increasing 
altitude. This conclusion is. however, not borne out. For, with a 
decrease of 8® C. per kilometer, the temperature of the air at an alti- 
tude of about 35 kilometers would sink below absolute sero. In 
other words, higher up no air could exist. But obser>'ation8 on the 
heights of meteorites, made with the aid of their glow, as well as 
upon the heights of auroras, Indicate that there U an atmosphere 
of considerable density at a height of JOO kilometers. The decrease 
of temperature with altitude must, therefore, be very much smaller 
than previously assumed. This eoncl\mon. founded on astronomical 
and physical obsen*ation$, has been recently conlimie<l through 
direct temperature measurements at high altitudes by Teiseerenc de 
Bort, and Assmann. They found (hat at great altitudes — some- 
where about thirteen kilometers — the decrease in temperature 
with the height is extremely small, practically vanishing. 

This cannot be otherwise explain^ than by the assumption that 
at these altitudes the vertical circulation of the air is, in comparison 
with other factors, too msigniBcant to be considered. The factors 
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&Te radiation. — heat conduction is too small a factor to come here 
into consideration, — and the addition of heat through convection 
currents from warmer Burroundlngs; the horizontal currents, so 
far as our observations go, become more aignificant the greater the 
altitude. 

Here, again, is a field for the application of physics. This shows 
that the gases which are the chief constituents of the atmosphere, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and argon, absorb practically no heat, — oxygen 
shows some weak, so-called telluric lines, in the sun’s spectrum. On 
the other band, carbonic acid gas, and, in a still higher degree, 
water-vapor, which enter to some extent into the constitution of 
the atmosphere, possess a remarkable capacity for absorption of 
the non-lumlnous heat radiation. They thus effect a moderating 
infiuence upon the climate. This is a well-known fact, which is quite 
evident when the daily variation in temperature at a dry place, 
e. g., in the desert, is compared with that at a damp place, e. on 
an oceanic island. About a hundred years ago, Fourier and Pouillet 
showed that the air acts in a similar way to the glass of a hothouse 
bed. This is true for water- vapor, and carbonic acid gas, and also 
for a few other gases which enter to a less degree into the constitu- 
tion of the atmosphere, namely, ammoniac, and the hydrocarbons. If 
the quantity of these gases in the dr increases, the hothouse action 
also increases, and the temperature of the earth’s surface is increased. 
Furthermore, the warming of the earth's surface through direct 
radiation from the sun is diminished, while that of the air is in- 
creased. The vertical circulation in the lowest layers of the atmo- 
sphere would, by virtue of the absorption, be decreased; on the other 
hand, the horizontal circulation in the higher layers would be in- 
creased, whereby the differences between the temperatures of the 
air at various places of the earth would decrease. 

As a matter of fact, geology teaches us that, in earlier times, for 
the last time in the Tertiary period, the temperature of the air was 
not only much higher than now (In the Tertiary period about 10^ C.), 
but also that it was much more uniformly distributed. In order 
to explain this, there has been previously found no more plausible 
ground than the assumption that there has been a change in the 
content of the atmosphere with respect to the heat^absorbing gases, 
and, in this connection, one thinks first of carbonic acid gas. 
Through the increase of heat, the content of the air with respect 
to water-vapor is greater, and the effect is increased. In a similar 
way, the lower temperature of the ice age, through the decrease in 
the heat-obsorbing constituents of the atmosphere, may be explained. 

Before accurate calculations can be made, there is needed ntj 
accurate spectrum analysis investigation, particularly in the ultra - 
red spectrum, of the gases which are important in this connection. 
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At apy th€ previously made calculations seem to Indicate that 
tbe order of magnitude of the possible variaUons is about as large as 
the corresponding observations of the geologists. 

Here, then, the sciences of meteorology, physics, likewise geology 
or its companion sciences, botany and zoology, work together. Meteor- 
ology has, of course, not only to consider the present condition 
of the atmosphere, but also the past, and, so far as possible, its 
future condition. 

1 have recently carried out a calculation with respect to the sun’s 
corona which shows that the temperature of the corona, which may 
be regarded as locating the highest atmosphere of the sun, may be 
considered as due solely to radiation from tbe sun. Although the 
radiation there is incomparably greater than in the highest layers 
of the earth’s atmosphere, it is yet probable that here the tem- 
perature of the floating dust- particles — especially those which 
through their negative charge serve in the explanation of the polar 
lights — is chiefly determined by radiation, from the sun, and 
from the earth. The temperature of these dusU part ides on the side 
of the earth facing the sun lies between 40^ C. and 60^ C., and upon 
the dark side between — 30^C. and 40^ C., in temperate zones. 
This temperature may be regarded as approximately that of the 
highest layers of the atmosphere. It is, in any case, much higher 
than formerly supposed. 

We have now penetrated to a certain extent into the domain 
where meteorology and the modem theory of electrons come into 
contact. C. T. R. Wilson showed that the negative electrons of the 
air serve to a greater degree than the positive electrons as condensa- 
tion nuclei in the precipitation of water- vapor. A consequence of this 
is that generally the precipitation is negatively electrically charged, 
a fact recognised by Franklin, and later confirmed by Elster and 
Geitel. Furthermore, since the ionisation of the air increases with 
the altitude, it is reasonable to expect that the clouds will be more 
strongly charged tbe greater the height at which they are formed. 
This conclusion is confirmed by experience. Clouds which are 
formed at low altitudes are, for the most part, only weakly electrified; 
and the peculiar thundeivclouds. which are more strongly charged 
the higher the rising air-curreots upon whose upper side they are 
formed extend, originate at great altitudes. Such powerful ain> 
currents occur to the best advantage over tbe land at the hottest 
time of the year, and upon this fact depends the distribution of 
thunder-storms nitb reference to the time of year. With respect 
to the warm air-currents over the sea, the conditions are just the 
reverse. Since tbe excess of temperature of the sea over its sur- 
roundings Ls greatest in winter, the fact of the maximum occurrenee 
of oceanic thxuder-stonns In winter is explained. 
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Through rainfall, negative electricity Is communicated to the 
earth, while, in the higher layers of the atmosphere, where the clouds 
origirmte, an excess of positive electricity remains behind. In this 
simple way, according to J. J. Thomson, atmospheric electricity is 
explained. Part of (he negative charge of the earth’s surface goes 
back into the air by conduction. This phenomenon b much more 
marked in summer than in winter, and hence, the reason for the 
smaller negative charge of the earth’s surface in summer b estab* 
lished. 

Observations on polar lights indicate that In the highest layers of 
the atmosphere there b again a negative charge present. To explain 
this, it is assumed tliat small globules, which are formed in the neigh- 
borhood of the sun through condensation on negative electrons, are 
driven a\v*ay from the sun by radiation pressure and later entangled, 
to a certain extent, by the highest layers of the atmospheric envelope 
of the planets. Thus the relation, discovered by Busch, between the 
dust content of the highest atmospheric layers and the eleven-year 
sun-spot period b quite intelligible. These globules carry their nega- 
tive charge with them, and consequently there originate the electrical 
discharges which give rise to the polar lights. In this way is explained 
the coincidence, found by Schwabe, of the sun-apot periods with the 
polar lights. Furthermore, the ions of the air, produced by the dis- 
charges, give rise to (lie condensation of water-vapor; and in this way 
the remarkable frequency, noticed by Tycho Brahe, and prominently 
mentioned by Ad. Paulsen, of the occurrence of higher clouds in polar 
light years, is explained. 

Wc have now reached a very interesting part of our discussion, in 
which the facts observed by astronomers and meteorological obser- 
vations stand in very close connection. Sir Korman Lockyer has 
treated this subject very comprehensively in a report to the Interna- 
tional Solar Committee in Southport in 1903, and I can therefore 
refer you to this report. 

Among tlie most pussling phenomena in connection with meteor- 
ological data and known facts concerning the sun, the half-yearly 
variation of barometric pressure b to be mentioned. This variation 
shows a decided p-arnllelism with the polar lights; so there is no doubt 
of the existence of a common cause for both. 

The small charged particles in the highest layers of the atmosphere 
are carried along by air-currents, and so give rise to magnetic ph^ 
nomena. Thus, the |)eriodic <laily variation of the earth's magnetic 
field, and the cause for thb variation being much greater (about 
double) in years when s un-spots are prevalent, are explained. An 
exhaustive study of thb variation would perhaps furnish us with 
a knowledge of the currents in the very highest layers of the atmo- 
sphere. Since this knowledge b of the greatest importance in the inter- 
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pretation of meteorological phenomena (up to now we hove no other 
means whereby to arrive at suchkno^vle^lge).i^ U evident that meteor- 
ology may secure most important explanations from a study of the 
phenomena of the earth's magnetism. 

The chemical properties of the constituents of the atmosphere 
have hitherto received at the hands of meteorologists relatively 
little consideration. And yet, this phase of the suhjoet is of the very 
greatest importance to us. The disintegration of the earth's crust 
and the production of plant-life upon it stand therewith in intimate 
connection. Here again, carbonic acid gas and water- vapor play the 
principal role. An increase in the carbonic acid gas content of the air 
would promote in the highest degree the luvurionsneM of plant -life. 
And consequently, more oxygen tvould be prodticed. Urvdwbly, ns 
first suggested by Kocne, all the oxygen of the atmosphere is a pro- 
duct of plant-life, which has reduce*! the carbonic acid gas coming 
from volcanoes to oxygen. The amount of coal present in the earth's 
crust corrwponds tolerably well with the amount of oxygen in the 
atmosphere. In addition to the carbonic acid gas referred to above, 
that which is stored in the carbonates — particularly in limestone — 
must have been gradually removed from the earth's interior Ihrough 
volcanic action. 

From the foregoing, we perceive how extraordinarily powerful 
have been the chemical processes at the boundary surface between 
theatmosphereand the solid crust of the earth. Moreover, the appear- 
ance of oxygen in the atmosphere, which Is so vastly im|)ortanl in 
animal as well as in human life, is explained. One miglil have ex- 
pected that this constituent of the atmosphere, so chemically active, 
would long ago, through disintegration processes, have been con- 
sumed. In this domain, meleorotogj' and plant physiology work 
together. 

The other constituents of the atmosphere, nitrogen, argon, and the 
numerous rare gases recently discovert by Ramsay, are remarkable 
by virtue uf their chemical Inertness. It is, therefore, not astonishing 
that they have remained in the atmosphere- It is much more sur- 
prising that one of these gases, namely, helium, is not more met with 
in the atmosphere, since It has been pointed out that many sources 
furnish helium to the atmosphere from the interior of the earth. 

In order to explain this difficulty. Johnstone Stooey assumes that 
the lightest gases, hydrogen and helium, have such active molecular 
motions that the earth's gravitational force is not sufficiently strong 
to hold them to our planet. Against this view, the objection has been 
made that the helium would escape from the higher layers of the 
atmosphere, and that there, on account of the existing low tempera- 
ture, the molecular motions of the gas are extremely much reduced. 
Without wishing to dispute that the Johnstone Stoney view has to 
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combat the difficulty that H demands somewhat more active mole> 
cular motions for helium than is called for by the mechanical theory 
of gases, we must yet admit that the objection based upon the low 
temperature of the highest atmospheric layers is weak. 

Another peculiarity concerning the distribution of gases In the 
atmosphere is brought out in the observations on polar lights. The 
principal line in the spectrum of the polar lights is that corresponding 
to the rare gas, crypton, which is only present in extremely small 
quantities in the lower regions of our atmosphere. Sir William Ram- 
say is therefore of the opinion that crypton must be much more 
generously distributed in the higher layers of the atmosphere than in 
the lower. Furthermore, tests of mr taken at different altitudes, as 
well as in rising or falling air-currents, indicate that the stirrlng'Up 
of the air through vertical circulation is sufficient to obliterate the 
difference in the constitution of the air at different altitudes which 
would obtmn in quiet air owing to the different density of its consti- 
tuents. Since crypton is heavier than air in the mean, one would ex- 
pect a tendency whereby this gas would be rarer in the higher layers 
of the atmosphere than below. The clearing-up of this interesting 
question is left for thorough spectrum analysis investigations. 

From this short sketch we percrive that meteorology not only 
stat^ds in the closest connection with other branches of physical 
science as well as with hydrodynamics, but that it is also connected 
intimately with questions of chemical, geological, and biological 
character. The study of the so-called phanologistic phenomena, 
t. the periodically recurring life-processes of the animal and plant 
world, is also of striking importance in climatological Investigations. 
Furthermore, physical geography and meteorology have much in 
common. 
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Nbvm in the hiftory of the science have so many problems pre- 
sented themselves for solution as at the present time. Numerous 
d prion theories require demonstration, and, in fact, the whole struc- 
ture of meteorology, which has been erected on hypotheses, needs to 
be strengthened or rebuilt by experimental evidence. Until recently 
the observations have been carried on at the very bottom of the 
atmosphere, and our predecessors have been compared justly to she II- 
hsh groping about the abysses of the ocean- Qoor to which they are 
confined. 

Probably meteorology had Its origin in a crude system of weather 
predictions, based on signs in the heavens, and it did not become a 
science until the invention of the principal meteorological instruments 
in the seventeenth century made possible the study of climatology by 
the collection of exact and comparable observations at many places 
on the globe. These data, owing to extensive operations of the meteor- 
ological services in the different countries, are now* tolerably complete, 
there being comparatively small portions of the land-surface, at least, 
for which the climatic elements are not fairly well know'n, the gaps 
that remain to be filled lying chiefly on the Antarctic continent and 
in the interior of Africa. 

Although it is about fifty years ago since the first observations, 
msde synchronously over a conaiderable territory, were telegraphed 
to a central office for the purpose of forecasting the weather, it must 
be confessed that practically no progress has been realized in this art, 
for, while much has been done to complete and extend the area under 
obeervaUon by the creation of a finer and wider netw*ork of stations, 
and while the transmis^n of the observations and the dissemination 
of the forecasts based on them have been accelerated, the methods 
employed in formulating the forecasts are easentially those empirical 
rules which were adopted at the inception of the work. A recent 
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extension of the field of observation over the ocean, by wireless tele- 
graphy, may here be mentioned as offering advantages to certain 
countries; for example, the reports now being received in England 
from steamers in mid- At (antic pve information about the approach- 
ing weather conditions, — subject, of course, to any subsequent 
changes, — long before they reach the western shores of the British 
Isles.' Nevertheless, the data obtained still relate mainly to the lowest 
strata of the atmosphere, and we are ignorant of the conditions that 
prevail at the height of a mile or two, both during storms and in fine 
weather. Until these are known, and their sequence in the upper and 
lower atmosphere has been establbhed by careful investigation, our 
weather forecasts, based on synoptic observations, will continue to 
be largely empirical. However, it should be remembered that, since 
weather predictions constitute the aspect of meteorology which most 
appeals to mankind, the Incentive to improve them is the most likely 
to stimulate the investigations needed. Therefore it is the problems 
of dynamic meteorology that now press for solution, and to achieve 
this purpose we must not only look upw^ard, but also elevate our- 
selves, or our instruments, into the higher regions. 

This mode of stu<ly belongs entirely to the last half-century, for 
only within that period has a systematic attempt been made to ascer- 
tain the conditions prevailing in the upper air. To the credit of the 
United States it should be remembered that the first post of observa- 
tion upon a mountain peak was one established in 1871 upon Mount 
Washington in Kew Hampshire, and this was soon followed by the 
highest observatory in the world, maintained during fifteen years 
upon the summit of Pike's Peak in Colorado.* The observatory upon 
the Puy de D6me in France, opened in 1875, was the first mountain 
station in Europe to be equipped with self-recording instruments. 
A large amount of data has been collected at these stations^ which 
illustrate chiefly the climatology of the mountainous regions, for what 
we obtain in this way still pertains to the earth, and, as is now admit* 
ted, does not represent the conditions prevailing at an equal height in 
the free air. During the present century, the organued efforts which 
have boon ma<lo to c.xplore the ocean of air above us have already 
resulterl in a great increase of knowledge respecting the atmosphere as 
a whole. This task of ascertaining the conditions of the free air was 
resumed in 18S8 with balloon ascents in Germany, in which special 
precautions were taken to obtain accurate temperatures,* previous 
observations in balloons leaving much to be desired in this respect. 
Four years later the French demonstrated that by means of balloons 
carrying only self-recording instruments, meteorological information 

' ,\’aturt. vol. LXX. pp. 306-307. 
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might be acquired at hciglita far greater than those to which a human 
being can hope to ascend and live.* The use of the so-called bcllcnS’ 
ioruics, liberated and abandoned to their fate with the expectation 
that when tliey fall to tlie ground the records will be recovered, was 
soon adopted in Germany, and has since spread all over Europe. It 
has been introduced into the United Stales by the writer, who has 
just dispatched the first of these registration-bolioons from St. Louis, 
hoping in this way to obtain the temperatures at heights never before 
reached above the American continent.^ 

In 1804, at the Blue Hill Obsers'ator>', near Boston, kites were first 
used to lift self-recording instruments and so obtain graphical records 
of the various meteorological elements in tlic free air.’ and tins me- 
thod of observation, which presents the great advantage of securing 
the data in the different atmospheric strata almost simultaneously 
and nearly vertically above the station on the ground, has been exten- 
sively employed both in this country and abroad. Heights exceeding 
three miles have been attained, and it is possible to ascend a mile 
or two on almost any day when there is wind. To render the method 
independent of this factor, the plan of flying kites from a steamship 
was introduced by the writer three years ago,* and t his scheme, too, is 
now being successfully employed in Frurope. The exploration of the 
free air by balloons and kites, it may be remarked, has given rise to 
the construction of special types of light and simple self-recording 
instruments, which are capable of recording automatically the values 
of temperature, moisture, sod wind with a precision coniparable to tho 
eye-readings of standard instruments by a good observer. 

Having examined some of the newer methods of meteorological 
investigation, let us now consider how tliey may help to solve certain 
problems in dynamic meteorology. It should be premised that, since 
the atmosphere is relatively a thin layer with respect to the globe 
which it covers, no portion of it can be regarded as independent of 
another, and, consequently, a weather-map of the w’hole globe, day by 
day, is of prime importance. Were this provided, the atmospheric 
changes occurring simultaneously in both hemispheres could be 
watched and their relation to what have been called *M he great centres 
of action ’’ investigated.* Thanks to the increasing area covered by 
reports from the various weather services, the unmapped surface of 
the globe is being diminished, so that a complete picture of tlie state 
of the atmosphere each day over the land is gradually coming into 
view. 
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The mathematical application of the theory of a rotating sphere 
surrounded by a heated atmosphere to explain the circulation of the 
atmosphere as we find it» has not been satisfactory, owing to our lack 
of knowledge of the conditions of the upper air, as well as our ignor- 
ance concerning the phydcal properties of the atmosphere itself. To 
acquire the latter knowledge, research laboratories must be estab- 
lished at selected points, at both high and low levels, and as subjects 
of study there may be mentioned the determination of the amount of 
heat received from the sun and iU secular variation, if any, the radiat- 
ing and absorbing power of the air, the relation of pressure, density, 
and temperature, the chemical compos tion of the air, its ionisation 
and radioactivity, and other investigations which have been proposed 
by Professors Abbe and McAdie ' in their pleas for the creation of such 
aerophysical laboratories. The observatory now under construction 
by the United States Weather Bureau on a mountun in Virginia will, 
it is hoped, enable some of these problems to receive the attention 
which they deserve.* 

The average circulation of the lower atmosphere is now well known, 
by reason of the monumental work of Lieutenant Maury on the winds 
over the oceans, and from the mass of data since collected over 
oceans and continents through the meteorological organizations 
of the various countries. While, naturally, much less is known re- 
garding the circulation of the upper air, a great deal has been ascer- 
tained from the observations of clouds that were instituted a few 
years ago in various partsof the world by an international commission. 
In order to insure that the same cloud should everywhere be called 
by the same name, it was necessary to instruct the observers by 
publishing n cloud-atlas,* containing pictures and descriptions of 
the typical forms of clouds which experience has shown to be iden- 
tical all over the globe. Then, during one year which had been agreed 
upon, measurements of the direction of drift and the apparent 
velocity of the several cloud- types were made at many stations, 
and measurements, by trigonometrical or other methods, of the 
height of these clouds above a few selected stations enabled the 
true velocity of the air-currents to be determined up to the altitude 
at which the cirrus clouds float. ^ Thus an actual survey of the 
direction and speed of the atmospheric circulation at different levels 
was effected, and a recent discussion of the results by Professor 
Hildebrandsson sho'vs that the theories which have been held 
heretofore are untenable. Professor Rildebrandsson's conclusions in 
brief are that there is no exchange of air between poles and equator, 
the circulation over the oceans, at least, resolving itself into four 
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greit whirls, the eir which rises above the tropics flowing over 
the trades and descending probably in the extra>tropical regions, 
while around each pole is an independent cyclonic circulation.' 
Although this general circulation the atmosphere appears to be 
indicated, many details require to be investigated. In particular, 
the movements of the masses of air overlying the trade-winds and 
doldrums, whieh is a region nearly barren of upper clouds, are still 
unknown, and the determination of tl^esc movements, as well as the 
temperature and humidity of the different strata, by means of kites 
flown from steamships, was suggested by the writer, since it would 
bo possible in this way to penetrate oven the masses of quiescent 
air which probably separate the trade-winds from the superposed 
antUtrodos.’ This suggestion has already been put in practice on the 
yacht of the Prince of Monaco in the neighborhood of the Azores,* 
but a more extensive campaign is necessary, which the writer him- 
self hopes to undertake, if the funds necessary to charter and equip 
a steamer can be procured. 

Here it will be encouraging to slate some results of the efforts to 
ascertain the vortical thermal and hygromelric gradients in the 
atmospheric ocean, and to show* what may be accomplished in the 
future. Obsenations on mountains, as w'e have seen, cannot be 
expected to give the conditions which exist at the corresponding 
heights in the free air. and hence the necessity of sending observers 
or self-recording instruments into this medium through the agency 
of balloons and kites. By the aid of an international commis^on. 
formed eight years ago under the direction of Professor Hcrgesell 
at Strassburg, much has been accomplished in Europe in this w*ay, 
and something in this country through kite-flights. At the present 
time such atmospheric soundings are made once a month in most 
European countries, and at Blue Hill in the United States, with the 
result that a knowledge is being acquired of the vertical gradients 
of the meteorological elements w'hich entirely contradicts previous 
conceptions. For example, it was formerly supposed that the tem- 
perature diminished wnth increasing altitude more and more slowdy, 
and that at a height of about ten miles it remained invariable during 
winter and summer and above pole and equator. But the recent 
investigations of my colleagxies in France and Germany show* that 
the temperature decreases faster and faster as one rises in (he air. 
and that not only is there a large seasonal variation at the greatest 
heights attuned, but that non-periodic changes occur from day to 
day, as they do at the earth's surface.* Still more remarkable is the 
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indication of & warm current at a height of about seven miles, while 
the stratification of the atmosphere as regards temperature, moisture, 
and wind has been shown by the kite^fUghts at Blue Hill to be a 
normal condition, and not merely confined to the high atmosphere, 
as was formerly supposed. Daily soundings of the atmosphere to 
the height of a mile or two are now being made with kites or cap- 
tive balloons at the meteorological institutes of Berlin, Hamburg, 
and St. Petersburg, and are furnishing valuable data concerning 
the changes in the meteorological elements which occur simulta- 
neously or successively in the overlying strata.^ 

Of the various unsolved questions relating to this subject, perhaps 
the most important is whether the core of the cyclone possesses 
the excess of temperature over the surrounding body of air which the 
convectiona) theory of its origin requires. We need to know also 
the height tu which the cyclone extends, the circulation around it 
at various levels, and further to generalize the theory of an accom- 
panying cold-centre cyclone in the upper air, deduced by Mr. Clayton 
fi'om the Blue Hill observations.* Other important questions which 
can be elucidated by future researches are the conditions favorable 
for precipitation and the action of dust-nuclei in producing it, the 
source of our American cold- waves, the exact relations of thunder- 
storms and tornadoes to centres of pressxire and temperature, and, 
6 nail y, the causes which, in the upper air, influence the trajectories 
and velocities of the cyclones and anti-cyclones that give us our 
broader weather features. When these correlations are determined 
from the investigations of the free air now in progress, and we 
possess a sulficient number of aerial stations to make it possible 
to chart a daily map of the upper air, then we may expect an im- 
provement in the weather forecasts. The prediction of fog over the 
ocean on and adjacent to our coasU is of great practical importance 
to shipping, especially off the banks of Newfoundland, and the 
writer believes that meteorological kites flown from a steamer m 
the.se regions would reveal the unknown conditions of temperature, 
humidity, and wind in and above the fog-bank which might lead to 
the prediction of the situations favorable to its formation. 

We now pass to another branch of meteorological research, namely, 
the cosmical relations. It is incontestable that the sun, the source 
of all terrestrial energy, has great influence upon the magnetic con- 
ditions of the earth, but a consideration of the relation of terrestnsi 
magnetism and meteorology will be left to my colleague, Dr. Bauer, 
The cause of atmospheric electricity has always been an enigma 
to meteorologists, but the discovery of “ions,” or “electrons, as 
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carriers of electricity has thrown some light on this question. ‘ It 
is of importance in geophyaca to know how the capacity of tlio air 
for positive and negative electrons varies with altitude, to learn 
the periodic and non-periodic variation of the potential at the earth’s 
surface and the law of disripation of electricity. 

Attempts to regard all atmospheric phenomena as periodic and 
duo to the influence of the sun or moon have long occupied the 
attention of eminent in\'estigators, but it must be admitted that 
the effects of neither the periods of solar nor of lunar rotation 
upon the earth’s meteorology can be claimed to have been proved, 
although a correspondence has been found by the distinguished 
speaker who preceded me in regard (0 the frequencies of aurorae 
and thunder-storms and the position of the moon in declination.’ 
To Professor Arrhenius is also due the remarkable generalisation 
that the pressure of light emanating from the aun causes alike the 
streaming-away from it of cornels’ tails, the zodiacal light, and 
the aurora borealis. Tlie relation of sun-spot frequency, which has 
a periodicity of about eleven years, to atmospheric changes on the 
earth, especially as manifested by barometric pressure, rainfall, and 
temperature in India, has been in>‘estigated, and the coincidences, 
even if nothing more, which have been shown to exist by Sir Norman 
Lockyer and his son are suggestive.’ It may be pointed out that the 
same action of the sun might cause simultaneously increased rain- 
fall in India and a deficiency of rainfall in England, because rising 
currents in one region are necessarily accompanied by descending 
currents elsewhere, snd, therefore, no objection can be offered to a 
theory of cosmical influence which produces different weather con- 
ditions in different parts of the globe. 

Since the sun is the source of our energy, the discovery of any 
variation in the heat emitted is of the deepest interest, and the 
important investigations of Professor Langley’ are now to be sup- 
plemented by the broader work of a committee appointed by the 
National Academy of Sciences’ and also by an international com* 
miaaon,* with the general object of combining and discussing meteor- 
ological observations from the point of view of their relation to 
solar phenomena. It does uot seem improbable, therefore, that 
eventually we may have seasonal predictions of weather possessing 
at least the success of those now made daily, and that possibly 
forecasts of the weather will be hazarded several years in advance. 
The value of such forecasts, as affecting the crops alone, would be 
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of inestimable benefit to mankind » and predictions already made 
In India for the ensuing season, while not entirely successful, have 
still proved advantageous. A number of short cycles in the weather 
have been detected, including a seven-day period in the temperature, 
wiiich Mr. Clayton found could be used for forecasting were it not 
for an unexplained reversal in the phase of the temperature oscilla- 
tion.* 

The interesting question of the value of meteorological obser- 
\'ations may appropriately conclude this address. Professor Schuster, 
the English physicist, has recently denounced the practice of accu- 
mulating these observations with no specific purpose.’ To an extent 
(Ills criticism is valid in all the sciences, since those observations 
are most useful when made by or for tite person who is to utilise 
(hem, but although modem meteorology demands special series of 
observations to solve such problems as the temperature in cyclones 
and anti-cyclones, it is sometimes true that long series of observations 
made with one object in view may subsequently become valuable 
for quite another purpose. For the study of climate and its possible 
change long*continued observations in each country are a necessity, 
though these might properly be confined to selected stations from 
whose normals the values for other stations may be computed. 
Professor Schuster's wish to limit the number of observations im- 
plies that the existing series have been inadequately discussed, for 
the reason that it is easier to find observers than competent investi- 
gators. For this unfortunate condition the weather services of most 
countries are chiefly to blame, because, being burdened with the 
routine work of collecting climatological and synoptic data and 
formulating and promulgating weather forecasts, which is the public 
estimate of their entire duty, most Government meteorological 
fjrganixations concentrate their energies and expenditures on these 
functions, and partially or completely neglect the researches by 
which alone our knowledge of the mechanics of the atmosphere can 
be increased. In this criticism must be included the United States 
Weather Bureau (exception being made in favor of Professor Bige- 
low’s discussions), and the rimilar bureaus of such equally enlight- 
ened countries as France and England. However, in the latter 
country an attempt is now being made to create an Imperial meteor- 
ological institute which could undertake the discussion of the great 
mass of data accumulated in Great Britain and her colonies, espe- 
cially the relations of solar phenomena to meteorology and magnet- 
ism, and it is argued that this would contribute towards the form- 
.ation of a body of scientific investigators adequate to the needs 
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of the British Empire, end be of the highest educational and scientifio 
worth. ‘ In the United Stales, meteorological research has alwayj< 
been fostered by individuala. of whom the names of Franklin. Red- 
field, Espy, Coffin, Maury, Loomis, and Ferrel are brilliant examples. 
To-day mv colleague, M. Teisserenc de Bort in France, and we 
ourselves at Blue Hill, are endeavoring, unassisted, to solve problemi* 
in dynamic meteorology, which ought to be undertaken by the na- 
tional services of our respecUve countries. It behooves, then, those 
who are dearous of advancing the sUtus of meteorology to strive to 
convince the public that the function of a Government Bureau is noi 
merely to collect meteorological data and to make inductive weather 
predictions based on remembrance of the sequence in similar con- 
ditions, but that the science of meteorology requires laborious* 
researches by competent men and the generous expenditure of 
money before practical benefit can result from improved weather 
forecasts. If some of my hearers are conN'erted to such an opinion, 
this address will have served a useful purpose. 

• sir J. Eliot at Bridth Aasociatioft. Cambridge, »004. ^foTure, vol. l%x, p. <00- 
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In view of the expansion of the Section from “meteorology, 
as originally planned, to that of “cosmical physics," I waa requested 
to give a thirty-minute address on the problems of the earth's mag- 
netism, the two principal speakers dealing chiefly with the investi- 
gations and problems of meteorology. The time allotted will not 
permit, however, a presentation of the problems concerning the 
earth's magnetic and electric phenomena with that completeness 
and thoroughness the subject deserves. Suffice it, therefore, 
select such concrete examples as shall be typical of the relationship 
between these problems and those of the related sciences of the 
earth, and as shall exhibit the r61e their solutions are destined to 
play in the unraveling of many of the vexed questions pertaining 
to the physics of the earth and of the universe. 

While eminent investigators, not directly engaged m magnetic 
work, have evinced, in one way or another, a conception of the 
prominence of this r61e, my humble opinion is that the fuU im- 
portance is not adequately realised by those concerned with ^e 
problems of the physics of the earth and of the universe. The 
chief reason for this is to be sought in the fact that it is just begin- 
ning to be recogni:?ed that in order to secure a steady advance m 
our knowledge of the magnetic and allied phenomena 
the subject of the earth’s magnetism must be raised to that pla^ 
of independent investigation occupied by its sister / 

phvsics and meteorology. It must be recogmred that this subject 
to lie studied per >t. and not merely as an adjunct to ® 

or geodetic work. The fact must be appreciated that to be an ex 
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pert terrestrial magrieiism requires a lifetime of exclusive devo- 
tion and singleness of purpose, such as is requisite for success in any 
of the older, well-recognised sciences. 

The magnetician roust strugjrlc to have accorded him equal 
privileges and rec<^nition with the astronomer, the astrophysicist. 

I he geologist, or the meteorologist- I am ronfidonl that the day is 
not far off when even he who devotes liis entire time and energies to 
terrestrial magnetism will be oWiged to specialize in this field al.«o to 
secure tlie best results, just as the physicist, for example, nowaday.s 
must restrict himself to one definite branch of his entire subject. To 
illustrate, the study of the secular variallon of the earth's magnetism 
is one sufficiently broad and extensive to occupy one’s soic atten- 
tion. Those of our eminent investigators who are only indirectly 
interested in this branch of tcrreslrial magnetism are found to 
deliver opinions regarding this phenomenon representing no a<lvanco 
upon the ideas prevailing a half-eentur>'or a century ago. And thus 
it hapi>e»s that papers on the secular %'ariatlon are even to-day 
being presented to learned academies involving theories previously 
odvanced and exploded by both past and recent experience. 

The first problem, therefore, is to secure that proper recognition 
of the study of the earth's magnetism as a subject of scientific 
inquiry univemlly conceded as essential to the best success In 
other sciences. A great advance in this direction must be recorded, 
vis., that the Carnegie Institution of Washington, in full apprecia- 
tion of this first and great need of magnetic research, has recently 
established a department of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism on 
an entirely independent footing from its other estabiished depart- 
ments, its operations embracing the entire globe. Here the great 
problems of magnetic research, in cooperation with the leading 
magnetic ians. can lie studied not as subsidiary to some other great 
branch of scientific inquiry, but by themselves, wholly apart from 
any considerations of Immediate economic value. 

The next great problem is to secure the r^cessary recognition of 
the fact, among those advancing theories on any of the e.irth's 
magnetic or electric phenomena, that in nearly every instance 
sufficient data are not at hand for crucial and decisive tests of theory. 
The cause of this is twofold: First, the observational data in 
general have not the requisite extent and proper distribution cither 
in time or space or both; and second, the mathematical discussions 
or analyses to deduce the facts from such data as may be at b&nd 
ore in most instances not complete or ore entirely lacking, primarily 
because of the inadequacy of the means necessary for such discussions 
as these which involve much time and labor. Thus one of the great 
questions of the day, one of liveliest interest to the astrophysicist 
end to the meteorologist, as well as to the magnetician, — the sub- 
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ject of magnetic storms or perturbations snd the connection with solar 
phenomena, — is one in which the investigation, both observationally 
and theoretically, is merely in its pioneer stage. Although good work 
has already been done in this direction, a number of carefully and 
comprehensively conducted experimental and theoretical investi- 
gations will be needed before this subject is thoroughly understood, 
and before any theory, however ingeniously it may be worked out. 
will be entitled to full credence and final adoption. 

Another cogent illustration of the lack of the requisite data 
pertains to the distribution of the magnetic forces over the earth. 
Considering the earth as a whole, very little advance In our know- 
ledge of the distribution of the earth’s permanent magnetism was 
made during the second half of the past century. Chiefly on this 
account, it is found that the accuracy of the determination of the 
magnetic potential of the earth has in no wise been increased by 
the most refined and elaborate of the modern calculations. We 
appear to know the numerical coefficients entering into the Gaussian 
potential expression about as accurately for Sabine’s magnetic 
charts (IS40'4S) as for Neumayer’s (1885). Such an important 
question as whether the earth, like any other magnet, is gradually 
losing its magnetism or not cannot be definitely answered, because 
of the lack of sufficient and accurate data. Recent calculations 
based on all the observations at hand would apparently yield the 
result that the earth is losing at present annually one twenty-four 
hundredth part of its total magnetic moment, — a loss which if con- 
tinued would reduce the intenaty of the magnetisation of the earth 
to one half its present amount in axteen hundred and sixty years. 
However, the data, as stated, are not sufficient to make safe this 
assertion. 

A case in which a large amount of valuable observational data 
have been collected, but of which the analysis and discussion have 
not as yet been made with that completeness and thoroughness the 
subject demands, is that of the diurnal variation. And so we might 
go on; suffice it to say that it appeert to be the tpecifie la$k o} ihi9 gm- 
fTQiion to bring logtther the great fnett concerning the Earth's magnet»m 
and to lorviuicUe (hem at jar at pottiblt in tuch language that clear, 
concise, and decisive deductions 0 / theory may be made, if not by us, then 
by our successors. 

After these introductory, general remarks, let us briefly turn our 
attention to a concreU occurrence of a magnetic phenomenim de^ 
tined to play an important rfile in the physics of the earth. This is 
a particularly fortunate example, as it is of decided intent to several 
of the departments Into which Physical Science has been grouped 
by this Congress. 
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On M&y 8, 1902, na yon will recall, a great catastrophe overwhelmed 
and annihilated the town of St. Pierre on the Island of Martinique. 
The destructive agency was the products from an eruption of the 
neighboring volcano, Mt. Pel6. All reports agree that this eruption 
occurred shortly before eight a. m., St. Pierre time, and you may 
remember that the hands of the clock on the town ha^pital were 
found stopped, according to Hellprin, at 7 h. 52 ro. a. it. No distant 
earthquake eJTects or barometric fluctuations were observed in con- 
nection with this eruption, such as were recorded resulting from the 
mighty eruption of Krakatoa in 1883. The Mt. Peld eruption left, 
therefore, no record behind on any seismograph or barograph. 

However, coincident with this erupUon a tnagnelic disturbance 
set in simultaneously around the entire globe. On the diagram 
exhibited, the disturbance, as recorded by the horizontal intensity 
magnetographs, is shown for twenty stations encircling the entire 
earth, some of them situated in the southern hemisphere, the 
majority being in the northern hemisphere. It is noticed that 
shortly before eight a. m., St. Pierre time, a sudden rise in all the 
curves occurs, resulting in an increased intensity, on the average, 
of about one 5fteen-hundredtb pari of the tisual value. For about 
ono and one half to two hours after the first impulse, the curves 
progress fairly smoothly, when all at once they are broken up into 
a system of most interesting and characteristic waves, whose cor- 
responding features can be traced from station to station. 

If now we determine the absolute time of b^inning of the magnetic 
disturbance at each station, w*e shall 6nd that the times differ from 
each other by quantities on ths order of the error of the time deter- 
mination , and that, hence, the magnetic disturbance traveled over the 
whole earth with such great velocity as to make the times of beginning 
practically the same over the whole globe. Thus, by comparing the 
limes of beginning of the magnetic observatories clos«t to Mt. Pel« 
with the times obtained at the magneUc observatories halfway 
round the globe, we shall find that they agree within one minute. The 
mean of all the times, considering the disturbance In the three mag- 
netic elements — declination, borisonUl and vertical intensity — was 
7:64.1 A.M. St. Pierre time, or practically the same as pven by the 
town clock. Since we have no means of knowing how accurately the 
town clock kept local mean time, it is posable that the most accurate 
determination of the time of the eruption of Mt. Pel4 on Moy 8, 1902, 
was afforded us by this unique magnetic disturbance. 

I have called this disturbance unique for several reasons. First, it Is 
the only case at present known in which the occurrence was so 
sharp and decisive as to lead several magneticians to suggest, inde- 
pendently of each other, a causal connecUoo with the volcanic erup- 
tion. While it is quite possible that upon research it may be found 
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there are other cases of sicoilar connection, it is not likely that there 
will be found an instance in which the data are as complete and as 
accurate as in the present case. In the mightier eruption of Kraka- 
toa, no magnetic disturbance affecting the entire earth simultaneously 
was noted. A discontinuous disturbance occurred at the near-by 
Batavia magnetic observatory, which lasted merely during the rain 
of volcanic ashes upon Batavia, and the observer attributed the mag- 
netic effect to the magnetic character of the ashes. If there was any 
general magnetic effect referable to the eruption, it was of a totally 
different character from that of Mt. Pel4, for Whipple deduced a 
velocity for the rate of propagation of a magnetic disturbance which 
occurred on the day of the Krakatoa eruption of about 1000 miles an 
hour. At this rate, it would have Uken the Mt. Pel4 magnetic dis- 
turbance several hours to travel around the whole earth. 

The coincidence of the magnetic disturbance with the Mt. Pel4 
eruption was such a striking one as to suggest, as already stated, some 
physical connection. And the first thought might naturally be that 
the displacement of masses in the earth’s inUrior produced a redistn- 
bution of the electric currents inside the earth, which m turn gave 
rise to the magnetic disturbance observed on the earth’s surface. 
We have had, namely, repeated insUnces in which seisimc disturb- 
ances. known to have occurred, were recorded not on seismographs, 
but on mnynrtojropfis. This might occur if. for example, the me- 
chanical displacement of masses below the surface resulted in either 
the formation, destruction, or redistribution of the electric currents, 
which in turn produced the magnetic effect. This magnetic effect 
would then propagate itself more rapidly to the surface of the e^h 
than the mechanical vibration, wid hence might be recorded first or 
even give a record when the nwchanical vibrations by 
reached the earth’s surface would be too feeble to leave their trace 

“"Hmrv'S'ifthe case of the magnetic disturbance 

simple explanation is possible. While the 

not yet been completed, it has progressed sufficmntly f” f 

the cause of the magnetic disturbance cannot 

tribution of electric currents ietow the 

other hand, the observed phenomena 

a distribution of electric currents in the component of 

known, it is with the aid of the 'Ganges j ^ oduc- 

the earth’s magnetism that we can Orth’s interior or 

ing the observed disturbance have their seat m j j^ence be- 

in^the regions outside. The, ucstion now ^ 
disturbance U going to be of the greatest interest. 
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Th€ production of static electric charges by the rapid ejection of 
part i c les of steam or vapor ia well known. 1 1 may thu a be poasi blc that 
the violent and tremendous ejection of vaporous particles from within 
tlie volcanic cone produced such a high electrification of the regions 
above the volcano as to have sufficiently altered the potential of the 
scmi-pcrmanent electrifieation of the upper regions to have immedi' 
utely produced an inflow or outflow from outside space of electric 
charges so as to make the resultant elTect comparable to tfiat asso* 
minted with a magnetic storm coming from without. 

It will be recalled that the products ejected by the eruption were 
described to be principally of a va|>orous or gaseous character and 
finely powdered ash. All reports dwell especially upon the electric 
dashes over (he mountain during the eruptions. 

If it is possible, therefore, to disturb (he entire earth’s magnetism 
by an explosion on the earth, our conceptions as to the manner of the 
connection of magnetic disturbances and solar eruptions have had 
some light shed u|>on them. 

It iSi furthermore, of interest to odd that the solution of the actual 
cause of the rapid and complete destruction of all life in the ilUfated 
town of St. Pierre may And some assistance in the study of the mag> 
netic disturbance. Thus it will be recalled that in mony instances it 
was found that the death- dealing, scorching blast passed through 
the clothing without injuring it, burning (he flesh bciieatli, however, 
to a crisp. This might be explained, if, for example, there were in 
the mountain crystals of copper sulphate. The rapid heating of this, 
accompanied by violent ejection, would be accompanied by enormous 
electric charges and the production of vaporous sulphur trioxide. The 
latter, violently ejected, would pass through the clothing, doing 
comparatively little injury to it, but as soon as the vapor entered the 
pores of the body, it would combine with the finely divided particles 
of water In the skin and form sulphuric acid, which in turn burned 
the flesh and quickly brought death to the afflicted. Certain other 
substances would have a similar action. 

Had w*e time, we might bring forth a most interesting case of tho 
relationship between physiographic features of a land area and irregu- 
larities in the magnetic distribution. Such an instance Is shown by the 
recently completed magnetic sun'ey of Louisiana. 

Permit me to call )*our attention to (he great and promising field 
of inquiry relating to the rfile played by the terrestrial magnetic lines 
of force in deflecting or dissipating such solar radiations as affect the 
magnetic needle and which are prevented, posribly with benevolent 
purposes for our welfare, from reaching the lower depths of the atmo- 
sphere. With respect to such radiations, these magnetic antenn® of 
the earth may perform the same function as does our atmosphere 
with respect to awaroung meteors. 
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Calculations appear to show that in the r^ions above the earth 
there exists a m^netic field the exact counterpart of that of the earth 
itself. The precise manner in which this has been brought about is one 
of the great problems. The composition of this field is revealed to us 
by the variations in the magnetic elements during the earth’s rota- 
tion and by the analysis of the earth’s permanent magnetic field. 

Had we time» we might speak of the association between certain 
magnetic and meteorological phenomena; however, this field is cov- 
ered in Professor Arrhenius’s address. 

In conclusion, let me say then that if it be conceded that the study 
of the physics of the universe is primarily concerned with the un- 
raveling of the bonds of union between the constituent bodies of the 
universe, and with the interchange of minute electrified particles 
between them, and Inasmuch as it appears that magnetic and electric 
variations constitute the surest and most sensitive indications of 
these existing bonds and mutual interchanges, it behooves all those 
interested in the steady development of the sciences of the universe 
to accord to tlie subjects of terrestrial magnetism and terrestrial 
electricity the fullest possible recognition, and thus give the patient 
workers in these fields the stimulus and encouragement necessary for 
best work in any field of human inquiry. 
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